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CONDER, JAMES (170^-1823), numis- 
matist, was the youngest son of John Conder, 
D.D. fq. v.], pastor of the congregational meet- 
ing 01 protestant dissenters on tlie Pavement, 
Moorfields, London, and divinity professor 
in the dissenting academy at Homerton. He 
was bom at Mile End and educated in the 
dissenters' school at Ware. For many years 
he was a haberdasher at Ipswich, where he 
died on 22 March 1823. 

Conder possessed an extensive numismatic 
collection, and his series of provincial coins 
was probably unique. He long meditated 
the publication of a * History of the Dis- 
scntmg Establishments in Suffolk,' but this 
design was not execut.ed. His name is honour- 
ably recorded for assistance received in the 
Jrefaces to Wilson's ^Dissenting Churches * and 
irook's * Lives of the Puritans. He published 
a work of great utility to the provincial jeton 
collector, entitled * An Arrangement oi Pro- 
vincial Coins, Tokens, and Medalets, issued 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
within the last twenty years, from the far^ 
thing to the penny size,* 2 vols. Ipswich, 
1798, 4to, also printed on one side of the 
paper only, 2 vols. 1798-9, and on both sides 
in 1 vol. 1799, 8vo. In the British Museum 
there is a copy of the first edition, inter- 
leaved, with engraved specimens and copious 
manuscript notes by Wt Young. 

[Suffolk Biography, by J. F. ; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus. ; Gent. Mag. xciii. (i.), 
648-50 ; Davy's Athcnse Suffolcienses, iii. 129 ; 
Clarke's Ipswich, p. 468 ; Biog. Diet, of Liyinff 
Authors (1816); Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. vi. 
331-4.] T. C. 

CONDER, jqilN,D.D. (1714-1781), con- 
gregationalist minister and tutor, was bom 
S «June 1714, at Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, 
and came of an old nonconformist stock in 
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that county. On leaving school he was taken 
up by the ' King's Head Society,* instituted 
in aid of the education of dissenting minis- 
ters, and studied first in the academy of which 
he ultimately became the head ; afterwards 
in another London academy, for the benefit 
of the instructions of John Eames, F.R.S., 
described by Isaac Watts as ' the most learned 
man I ever knew.' Conder began his minis- 
try at Cambridge, being invit^ to the con- 
gregational church, Hog Hill, on 23 Nov. 
1738, and ordained there on 27 Sept. 1739. 
He restored harmony in a congregation which 
had been unhappy in its pastors, and remained 
at Cambridge till 13 Oct. 1754, when he re- 
moved to London to fill the place of Z&phA" 
niah Marrvat, D.D. (d, September 1764), as 
theological tutor in the academy which had 
previously been conducted at Plasterers' 
Hall. It was moved to Mile End in 1755, and 
in 1772 to Homerton. Conder continued at 
the head of the academy until his death. He 
was elected one of the preachers at the Mer- 
chants' lecture in Pinners' Hall on 3 Oct. 1759. 
On 21 May 1760 he became assistant to the 
venerable Thomas Hall, minister at Little 
Moorfields, afterwards the Pavement, whose 
funeral sermon he preached in 1762. Suc- 
ceeding Hall as pastor, Conder enjoyed 
marked repute in tne pulpit as well as in 
the theological chair. William Bennet was 
his assistant at the Pavement from 1778. 
Conder was disabled by a paralytic stroke, 
which he survived but a few weeks, dying 
at Homerton on 30 May 1781. He was 
buried at Bunhill Fields ; his epitaph, com- 
posed by himself, concludes thus : * Peccavi. 
Ilesipui. Confidi. Amavi. Kequiesco. Resur- 
gam. Et ex gratia Christi, ut ut indignus, 
remabo.' He married in 1744 a daughter of 
John Flindel of Ipswich, by whom ne had 
James [q. v.] and six elder sons. He published 
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^ A Serious Address . . . on the important sub- 
ject of a Gbspel Ministry/ 1753, 8vo (anon.) ; 
and eiffht single sermons, including ' Exhor^ 
tation ' at oraination of R. Winter (1769, 
8vo), funeral sermons for John Guyse, D.D. 
(1761, 8vo), and T. Hall (1762, Svo), and 
sermon at ordination of T. Saunders at Gam- 
bridge (1768, 8to). He prefixed a preface 
to 'Living Ghristianity delineated in the 
Diaries of . . . Hugh Bryan and Mary Hut- 
son,' &c., 1760, 8vo ; and a recommendation 
to W. Cooper's 'Predestination explained,' 
1765, 12mo. He edited S. Harrison's ' Songs 
in the Night,' 1781, 8vo. 

Some catalogue-makers have confounded 
him with John Conder of Hare Court, who at 
the Salters' Hall conference in 1719 'sign'd 
on both sides.' 

[Funeral Sermon by James Webb, 1781; 
Ifiddleton's Biographia Evangelica, 1786, iv. 
488 (gives list of Gender's works, and biographi- 
cal particulars from a manuscript by his son, 
T. Conder); Monthly Repos. 1810, p. 626 (ac- 
count of Cambridgeshire dissent by Robert Ro- 
binson and Josiah Thompson) ; Bogne and Ben- 
nett's Hist, of Dissenters, 2nd ed. 1833, ii. 222, 
617.] A. G. 

CONDER, JOSIAH (1789-1866), book- 
fleller and author, was bom in Falcon Street, 
Aldersgate, London, on 17 Sept. 1789. His 
father, Thomas Conder, a map engraver and 
bookseller, died in June 1831, aged 84. Jo- 
siah in 1796 was attacked by small-pox, and 
the severity of the disease entirely destroyed 
his right eye. He was educated under the 
Rev. Mr. Palmer at Hackney, and at the early 
age of ten contributed essavs to the ' Monthly 
Preceptor,' and was rewarded with two silver 
medals for his papers. At thirteen he left 
school, and enterea the bookselling business 
of his father, at SO Bucklersbury, city of 
London, where in his lebure he carried out a 
system of self-education. To the eleventh 
number of the ' Athenffium ' (1806), edited 
by Dr. Aikin, he contributed some lines en- 
titled *The Withered Oak,' and about this 
time he formed the acquaintance of James 
Montgomery and of Miss Ann Taylor. His 
poetical contributions to various periodicals 
being well received, he in 1810puDlished an 
anonymous volume, entitled ' The Associate 
Minstrels,' to which Ann and Jane Taylor and 
others contributed. It reached a second edition 
within three years. Li the autumn of 1811 
his father's health obliged him to retire from 
the business, to which the son then succeeded. 
On 8 Feb. 1816 he married Joan Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Roger Thomas of South- 
gate, Middlesex, and granddaughter on her 
mother's side of Louis Francis Roubillac, the 
sculptor. He brought his bride home to his 



new shop at 18 St. Paul's Churchyard^ and 
here he resided until 1819, wht^n he disposed 
of the business to B. J. Holdsworth. He 
had become proprietor of the 'Eclectic Re- 
view ' in 1814, and he retained the manaffe- 
ment of this periodical until 1837, whenbe 
transferred it to Dr. Thomas Price, having 
during his editorship rendered much service 
to the dissenting interest. He was a flpreat 
letter writer, and kept up a corresponcfenoe 
with James Montgomery, Robert Southey, 
Rev. Robert Hall, Rev. John Foster, and 
other literary men of the day. In 1818 he 
brought out a work * On Protestant Noncon- 
formity,' in two volumes, of which a second 
edition appeared in 1822. In 1824 he entered 
into an engagement with James Duncan of 
Paternoster Row to edit the afterwards well- 
known series of the * Modem Traveller,' un- 
dertaking in the first instance to furnish the 
volume on Palestine only. Ultimately he 
compiled the whole set, having assistance in 
but one or two volumes. This work is com- 
prised in thirty volumes (1826-9), and, al- 
though written by a person who never left his 
native land, constitutes one of the most accu- 
rate, faithful, and laborious compilations ever 
published respecting nearly all parts of the 
world. On the establishment of the * Patriot* 
newspaper in 1832, to represent the prin- 
ciples of evangelical nonconformity, Conder 
was induced to become the editor, an office 
which he held with honour for twenty-three 
years. The labours of his pen were uninter- 
rupted until 9 Nov. 1856, when he had an 
attack of jaundice, from wliich he never r^ 
covered. He died at his residence, 28 Belsize 
Road, St. John's Wood, London, on 27 Dec 
1866, and was buried in Abney Park ceme- 
tery on 3 Jan. 1866. He was one of the most 
industrious of men. Throughout his life he 
had daily to work long hours for the support 
of himself and his family, yet he found tune 
to act as a preacher, and to keep up an ex- 
tensive correspondence on religious and lite- 
rary topics. Besides the works already menr 
tioned, he was the author, editor, or conipiler 
of the following : 1. ' Gloria in Excelsis Deo,' 
a jpoem, 1812. 2. 'The Village Lecturer,' 
1821. 3. ' Thomas Johnson's Reasons for IMs- 
sent/ 1821. 4. ' Memoirs of Pious Women, 
by Gibbons and Burder,' 1823. 6. < The Star 
in the East,' with other poems, 1824. 6. 'Re- 
marks on the Controversy respecting the 
Apocrypha,' 1826. 7. * The Law of the Sah- 
bath; 1830, new edit. 1862. 8. 'Italy,' 1881, 
8 vols. 9. ' Wages or the Whip/ an essay 
on free and slave labour, 1833. 10. 'A Die- 
tionaiyof Geography,' 1834. 11. 'The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, a new translation, with notee,' 
1834. 12. 'The Evangelical Almanac,' 1834. 
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13. * The Congregational Hymn-book/ 1834, 
another edit. 1836. 14. ' Narrative of a Resi- 
dence in South Africa, by T. Pringle, with a 
sketch of the author/ 1836. 15. * Illustrations 
of the Pilgrim's Progress, with a Sketch of 
the Author/ 1836. 16. ' The Choir and the 
Oratory, orPraise and Prayeryi 837. 17. 'The 
Pilgrim's Proffress, with a Life of the Author/ 
1838. 18. * An Analytical Sketch of all Re- 
ligions,' 1838. 19. * The Literanr History of 
the New Testament,' 1846. 20. 'The Harmony 
of History with Prophecy, an Explanation of 
the Apocalypse,' 1849. 21. ' The Psalms of 
David imitated by I. Watts, revised by J. Con- 
der/ 1861. 22. * The Poet of the Sanctuary, 
I. Watts,' 1861. 23. * Hymns of Prayer and 
Praise, by J. Conder, edited by Eustace R. 
Conder,' 1866. 

[E. R. Conder^s Josiah Conder, a memoir, 1857 ; 
The Divine Net, a Discourse on the Death of J. 
Conder, by J. Harris, D.D., 1866; Gent. Mag. 
February 1856, pp. 205-6; Eclectic Review, 
September 1867, p. 244.] G. C. B. 

CONDLAED op Kildarb (d. 520), 
bishop and saint, according to the pedigree 
in the * Book of Leinster ' and other authori- 
ties, was descended from Cucorb, king of 
Leinster, and through him from Ugaine Mor, 
monarch of Ireland, who was also the an- 
cestor of St. Brigid [q. v.] in another line. 
His original name was Ronchend, and he is 
first heard of as a 'solitary adorned with 
every virtue' who dwelt in the south of the 
plain of the Liffey. At this time Brigid 
had determined to erect here the famous 
monastery of Eildare. This establishment 
comprehended both sexes, and Brigid thought 
it necessary to have * a high priest to conse- 
crate churches and to settle the ecclesiasti- 
cal degrees (i.e. to ordain clergy) in them.' 
Sending for her relative Condlaed from his 
' desert/ as the abodes of those hermit saints 
were called, she engaged him to * govern the 
church with her in episcopal dignity that 
nothing of sacerdotal order might be want- 
ing in her churches.' He had the episcopal 
chair, she the virginal chair (cathedra puel- 
laris)y and he was pre-eminent among the bi- 
shops of all Ireland as she was among the ab- 
besses of the Scots, in ^ happy succession and 
perpetual order.' It is in vain that Colgan 
and Lanigan endeavour to bring these facts 
into harmony with the ecclesiastical usages 
of later times. Condlaed was, in fact, a 
monastic bishop under the orders of the head 
of the establishment, who might be a pres- 
byter, as in the Columbian monasteries, or a 
woman as here. In the life of St. Brigid by 
Cogitosus, from which these facts are taken, 
Condlaed is termed ' archbishop of the Irish 



bishops.' There were no archbishops at that 
time, but Dr. Todd has shown that the 
writers of both the lives in which it occurs 
were Irish, and used the term as the nearest 
translation of ^ ardrepteopy the vernacular 
word used by the scholiaat on the ' Hymn of 
Fiacc.' Its real meaning is ' eminent bishop/ 
and it refers only to his personal distinction, 
and conveys no idea of jurisdiction. Cond- 
laed once, at least, had travelled abroad, 
visiting a countir called ' Leatha.' Colgan 
and others took this to mean Italy, whUe Dr. 
O'Donovan supposed it to mean Armories. 
It appears that tne name was applied to both, 
but m its earliest sense meant Armorica 
(Zimmeb). This fact, and the known con- 
nection of the Irish church with that of 
Gaul, make it probable that Armorica is its 
meaning here. In his absence in Leatha, 
Brigid mipulsively gave away to the poor 
' certain transmarine and foreign vestments ' 
belonging to him which he only used on 
great festivals. According to Broccin's 
'Hymn/ a miracle was wrought to avert the 
consequences. ' When there was danger to 
her, her Son [Christ! rendered the event 
propitious. He brougnt [like] raiment in a 
confer of sealskin in a chariot of two wheels.' 

On the last occasion of his setting out on 
his travels he wished to visit Rome, but 
Brigid, in the exercise of her authority, ob- 
jected, and when he disregarded her wishes 
she prayed, according to a legend of later 
times, tnat he might come to a sudden death ; 
and accordingly, before he had gone more 
than eleven or twelve miles from home, he 
was devoured by wolves at a place near Dun- 
lavin in the county of Wicklow. His desire 
to visit Rome was perhaps not unconnected 
with his love of art, for he is described as 
' Brigid's brazier,' or, according to the ' Calen- 
dar ' of (Engus, her * chief artist.' The word 
denotes a worker in gold, silver, or other 
metal, a maker of those bells, croziers, and 
shrines of which so many still exist. The only 
specimen of his art remaining is the crozier 
of St. Finbarr of Termonbarry in Connaught, 
now in the museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy in Dublin. 

In the curious description given by Cogi- 
tosus of the church of Kildare, as it existed 
before a.d. 836, when it was ravaged by the 
Danes, he says : ' The bodies of Bishop 
Condlaed and the holy virgin St. Brigid are 
on the right and left of the decorated altar 
depositedin monuments adorned with various 
embellishments of gold and silver, and gems 
and precious stones, with crowns of gold and 
silver depending from above.' This has been 
thouffht improbable, but it derives confirma- 
tion firom the independent authority of the 
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'Annals of Ulster/ where, at the year 799, ' offered to Dr. Samuel Chirke, who refused it 
the entry is: 'The placing of the relics of' as incompatible with his clerical duties. Coo- 
Condlaed in a shrine of gold and silver.' duitt api»ears to have procured a plsce in the 

In the 'Calendar' of (Kngus his death is mint for a relation of Chirke*s, but Whiston 
recorded thus: 'The death of Condlaed, a fair emphatically contmdicts the rumour that he 
pillar,'and the scholiast understands the name paid a portion of his salary to the latter as a 
to mean 'iEdh (or Hugh) the friendly/ In comp<>nsation for waiving his claim. Con- 
the third and fourth lives in Colgan his name duitt's fitness for the oflice was shown by his 




_ _ iterly. 

is recorded of any prophecies of his, and it It was written in 17f30, and first published 
seems highly probable that the hitter term , in 1774 from a manuscript copy formerly in 
has reference rather to the expounding of the the possession of Swift. TTie chief objects 
holy scriptures, in which sense it is used of the memoir, drawn up at a time when gold 
in the earliest Irish glosses. It was mis- was falling in vulue and silver rising, were 
understood in later times, like many other | to advocate the coinage of the latter metal in 
terms, and hence the many spurious prophe- [ preference to the foniier, and to recommend 
cies attributed to famous Irish saints. Omd- , a nuluctiou in the weight of the silver cup- 
laed's day is 3 May. | renoy. It wus also proposed to legalise the ex- 

[Colgans Trias Thaumaturga; Book of Lein- portation of coin, on condition of the exporter 
Bter, 351 vi Petrie's liound Towers of Ireland, . having imported a corresponding quantity of 



jveiLisciio oiuuion, icwuiics xxkii,, Aiiiiai.-? oi luo m experiment ai assavHig. owilt had no doul 
Four Masters, i. 171 ; Cal. of (Engus, p.lxixiii; ! procured a copy on account of his interest i 
0'Curr>' 8 Manuscript Materials, p. 338.] T.O. | J^ish currency matters, then and long aftej 




Garden, 8 March 1688. He was admitted i to his labours as a financier and economist^ 
into "Westminster School in June 1701, and I Conduitt's chief title to remembrance is his 
in June 1706 was elected to Trinity College, i contributiontothe biography of his illustrious 
Cambridge. After leaving the university lie ' uncle. Shortly after Newt^jn's death Con- 
travelled for some time upon the continent. , duitt drew up a memorial sketch for the use 
In 1711 he was judge-advocate with the , of Fontenelle, whose duty it was to pronounce 
British forces in Portugal, and in the follow- i Newton's eulogium as an associate of the 




Hampshire, for which borough he continued | use made of it by Fontenelle was by no means 
to sit until, in 1734, he was returned for , satisfactory to Conduitt. * I fear,' says he, 
Southampton. On 20 Aug. 1717 he was mar- , * he had neither abilities nor inclination to 
ried to Mrs. Katherine Barton, Newton's i do justice to that great man, who has eclipsed 
niece. The circumstances of this lady's ac- i the glory of their hero, Descartes.' He ac- 
quaintance with Halifax belong more pro- ; cordingly resolved to write Newton's life 
perly to the biography of the latter [see ^loN- i himself, and sent round a circular letter soli- 
TAGUE, Charles, Earl Halifax]. They i citing information, from which the ahove 
have been minutely investigated by ^Professor ; sentence is an extract. Eighteen months afte> 
De Morgan in a special monograph (AV/rtow, ' wards, however, he only says in a letter that 
his Friend, and his Niece, ISST)). The marriage \ ho has some thoughts of writing Newton's 
appears to have been a very happy one, and , biography. * That he made the attempt,' 
Conduitt manifested an exemplary affection i says Sir David Brewster, 'appears from an 
and respect for his great relative. Upon New- ' indigest<.Hi mass of manuscript which he has 
ton's death on 20 March 1727, Conduitt sue- ' left beliind him, and which docs not Icuid us 
ceeded him as master of the mint, having , to regret much that he abandoned his design. 
already, according to Hutton, relieved his The materials, however, which he obtained 
uncle of the more onerous duties of the post from Mrs. Conduitt and from the friondis of 
for several years. It had nevertheless been Newton then alive are of great value.' They 
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are still in the possession of his descendants, 
the family of tne Earl of Portsmouth, and 
-were used by Brewster for his bio^aphy of 
Newton. We have to thank Conduitt among 
other things for having preserved Newton^ 
famous comparison of himself to * a boy play- 
ing on the sea-shore and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.' 
Tumor's book also contains Conduitt's minute 
of a remarkable conversation with Newton 
on the exliaustion of the fuel of the sun, and 
its possible renovation by comets, which shows 
the interest he himself took in such questions. 
Conduitt died 23 May 1737, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on the right-hand 
side of Sir Isaac Newton. His only child, a 
daughter, married on 8 July 1740 Viscount 
Lymington, eldest son of the first Earl of 
Portsmouth. Their son succeeded as second 
Earl of Portsmouth. 

[Brewster's Life of Newton ; Chester's Regis- 
ters of Westminster Abbey ; Welch's Scholars of 
St. Peter's College, Westminster; Gent. Mag. 
vol. vii. ; Tumor's Hist, of Grantham ; Boulter's 
Letters to Ministers of State ; Jevons's Investi- 
gations in Currency and Finance; De Morgan's 
Newton, his Friend and his Niece.] R. G. 

CONDY or CUND Y,NICHOLAS(1793P- 

1857), painter, is supposed to have been bom 
at Torpoint, in the parish of Antony East, 
Oomwall, in 1793, but no entry of his bap- 
tism is to be found in the register kept at 
Antony Church. He was gazetted to the 
43rd regiment as an ensign on 9 May 1811, 
and served in the Peninsula ; became lieu- 
tenant on 24 Feb. 1818, and was thenceforth 
on half-pay during the remainder of his life. 
From 1818 he devoted his attention to art, 
and became a professional painter at Ply- 
mouth. He chiefly produced small water- 
colours on tinted paper, about eight inches by 
five inches, which he sold at prices ranging 
from fifteen shillings to one guinea each. 
Between 1830 and 1845 he exhibited at the 
Royal Academjr two landscapes, at the 
British Institution four, and at the Suffolk 
Street Gallery one. His best known painting 
is entitled * The Old Hall at Cotehele on a 
Rent-day,' and is in the possession of the Earl 
of Mount-Edgcumbe at Mount-Edgcumbe. 
lie brought out a work called * Cotehele, on 
the Banks of the Tamcir, the ancient seat of 
tlie Right Hon. the Earl of Mount-Edg- 
cumbe, by N. Condy, with a descriptive ac- 
count written by the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, 
17 plates, London, published by the author, 
at 17 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields.' He 
clied at 10 Mount Pleasant Terrace, Pljrmouth, 
on 8 Jan. 1857, aged 64, and was buried in 
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St. Andrew's churchyard. By his marriage 
with Ann Trevanion Pyll, who died on 18 Feb. 
1866, aged 74, he was the father of Nicholas 
Matthews Condy, who has often been con- 
fused with him. He was bom at Union 
Street, Plymouth, in 1818, and having been 
educated at Exeter was intended for the army 
or navy, but preferred becoming a professor 
of painting in nis native town. He exhibited 
three sea-pieces at the Royal Academy from 
1842 to 1845, which gave hopes of his becoming 
a distinguished artist ; but he died suddenly 
and prematurely at the Grove, Plymouth, on 
20 M^y 1861, when aged only thirty-three. He 
married Flora Ross, third daughter of Major 
John Lockhart Gallic, of the 28th regiment. 

[Notes and Queries, 3 Jan. 1885, p. 1 7 ; Smith's 
Plymouth Almanac (1885); Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists.] G. C. B. 

CONEY, JOHN (1786-1833), drai^hts- 
man and engraver, was bom in Ratcliff High- 
way, London, in 1786. He was apprenticed to 
an architect, but never followed the profession. 
Among his earl^ studies were pencil draw- 
ings of the interior of Westminster Abbey; 
these he sold principally to dealers. In 1806 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy a * Per- 
spective View of Lambeth Palace,' and re- 
sided at 39 Craven Street, Strand. Coney's 
first publication was a work entitled 'A 
Series of Views representing the Exterior 
and Interior of Warwick Castle . . . with 
an accurate plan and brief account of that 
. . . example of British Architecture,' Lon- 
don, fol., 1815. The plates were drawn and 
etched by himself. He was next employed 
for fourteen years by Harding to draw and 
engrave a series of exterior and interior views 
of the cathedrals and abbey churches of Eng- 
land, intended to illustrate the new edition 
of Sir William Dugdale's * Monasticon,' edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis, &c., 8 vols., London, fol., 
1846. In 1829 he commenced the engravings 
of the cathedrals, hotels de ville, town halts, 
&c., in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy, 
with descriptions in four languages. These 
were published in an imperial folio, 32 plates, 
London, 1832. The next important work, 
also engraved and designed by himself, was 
* The Beauties of Continental Architecture,' 
28 plates and 50 vignettes, fol., London, 1843. 
Cockerell, the eminent architect [q. v.], em- 
ployed Coney to engrave a large view of Rome, 
and he also engraved some drawings of the 
Law Courts, Westminster, for Sir John Soane. 
Coney died of an enlargement of the heart 
in Leicester Place, Camberwell, on 15 Aug. 
1833. 

In addition to the above-mentioned works 
he was the author of ' English Ecclesiastical 
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Edifices of the Olden Time/ 2 vols, largo fol., 
London, 1842 (the plates in this book pre- 
viously used in Dugdale's * Monasticon '), and 
' Original Drawings of London Churches/ 
London, Svo, 1820. There is in the detri- 
ment of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum a fine set of Coney ^ etched and en- 
graved works, besides several original draw- 
mgs. He exhibited at the Itoyal Academy 
ten works between 1805 and 1821 . 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 1878 ; manuscript notes in the Britieh 
Museum.] L. F. 

CONGALLUS I, COXALL, son of Do- 
mangart, son of Fergus Mor Mac Earc, king 
of the Scots of Dalriada (51 1-535 P), accord- 
ing to the chronology of Father Innes and 
Mr. Skene, was the third king of this race 
who ruled in Argyll and the Isles, but is 
reckoned as the forty-fourth according to the 
fictitious chronology of the older historians, 
Fordun, Boece, and Buchanan, who date the 
origin of this kingdom from Fergus I, sou of 
Ferchand, in the fourth century B.C. 

[Robertson's Scotland under her Early Kings ; 
Skene's Celtic Scotland ; tables in Innes's Elssay 
on Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland, vol. i.] 

iE. M. 

CONGALLUS II, CONALL, son of 
Congallus I, king of the Scots of Dalriada 
(557-574), accorciing to the chronology of 
Innes and Skene, is redeemed from the ol)8cu- 
rity of the early kings and brought within the 
pale of history by tlie brief notice of Tigher- 
nach, the Irish annalist, who states the year of 
his death, and adds that ho gave the island of 
lona to Columkille (St. Columba). Bedo at- 
tributes the grant to Brudc, the Pictish king, 
whom Columba visited and converted at his 
fort on Loch Ness, but the discrepancy is in- 
geniously, if not certainly, reconciled by the 
hypothesis of Dr. lieeves, that Conall gave 
ana Brude confirmed the grant as a su]>erior 
king, or perhaps because lona lay on the 
coniines of the Pictish territory. On the 
death of Conall, Columba ordained Aidan, 
the son of Gabran (the king who preceded 
Conall), as his successor, apparently in con- 
formity with the law of tanistry. In the 
year of Conall's death a battle, recorded by 
Tighemach, had been fought at Delgin in 
Kintyre, in which Duncan, son of Conall, and 
many of the kin of Gabran were killed, pro- 
bably by the Picts, who were endeavouring 
to crush the rise of the Dalriad kingdom. 

[Reeves ; Adamnan'sLife of Columl)a; Robert- 
son and Skene.] JE. M. 

CONGALLUS HI, CONALL CHAN- 
DONNA, son of Eocha Buidhe, king of Scot- 
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tish J)ulriada (642-660), succeeded as king of 
Dalriada on the death of his brother, Donald 
J)rec, who was killed in a battle on the Car- 
ron by Owen, a Jiritish king (d. 642 P), and 
reigntKl till 060 <Tiohernacu), during part 
of the time in conjunction with another king, 
Donald, who is Hup|)osed to have belonged to 
another race and not to have been descended 
from Aidan. This is a period of sreat dark- 
ness in the annals of Dalriada, and Mr. Skene's 
explanation may be given as the best conjeo 
ture of the cause : ' During the remainder of 
this century we find no descendant of Aidaa 
recorded bearing the title of king of Dal- 
riada ; and it is probable from Adancinan'a 
remark, that ** from that day, i.e. the death of 
Donald Brec, to this they have been trodden 
down by strangers,'* that the Britons now ex- 
ercis(>d a rule over them' {Celtic Scotland^ 
i. 250). 

[Kubertson and Skene.] JE. M. 

CONGLETON, Lord. [See Pa^riteu^ 
IIenkt Brooke, 1776-1842.J 

CONGREVE, WILLLA.M (1670-1729), 
dramatist, was bom at Bardsev, near Leeday 
where he was baptised on 10 Fob. lOOQ-yO^- 
a fact first ascertained by Malone (IJife of 

~ " ofwaiim 



Dryderiy i. 225). He was the son 

Congreve; his mother's maiden name 

Browning. Ilis grandfather, Kichard Con- 
greve, was a cavalier named for the order of 
the Boyal Oak, whose wife was Anne Fit>« 
Herbert. The family had been long settled at 
Strett<m in Staffordshire. Congreve's father 
was an officer, who soon after the 8on*8 birth 
was appointed to command the garrison at 
Youghal, where he also became agent for the 
estates of the Earl of Cork, and ultimatelT 
moved to Lismore. Congreve was educatei 
at Kilkenny school, where he was a school- 
fellow of Swift, his senior by two years. He 
was entered at Trinity College, Dublin, on 
5 April 1085, where, like Swift, he ^was a 
pupil of St. George Aihe [q. v.] Swift, who 
took liis B.A. on 13 Feb. 1G86, resided at 
Dublin till the revolution. They were there* 
fore contemporaries at college, and formed aa 
enduring friendship. 

Congreve, on leaving Dublin, entered the 
Middle TempU?, but soon deserted Law for 
literature. His first publication was a poor 
novel called * Incognita, or I^ve and Duty 
reccmciled,' by Cleophil, written *in the idler 
hours of a fortnight's time.' His first play, the 
* Old Bachelor,* was brought out in J anuaiy 
1692-3. It was writ ten, as ne says in the dedw 
cation, nearly four years previously, in order 
(reply to CoUier) to 'amuse himself in a slow 
recovery from a fit of sickness.' Dryden pro-- 
nounced it to be the best first play he nad 
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ever seen ; and the players, to whom he had at 
first read it so badly that they almost rejected 
it, soon changed their opinion. The manager 
granted him the * privilege of the house ' Tor 
six months before it was acted, a then un- 
precedented compliment. Its great success 
prompted him to produce the * Double Dealer/ 
nrst performed in November 1693. This met 
with some opposition, and some ladies were 
scandalised. Queen Mary, however, came to 
see it, and was afterwards present at a new 
performance of the * Old Bachelor,' when Con- 
greve wrote a new prologue for the occasion. 
Dryden had generously welcomed Con^ve, 
who helped him in the translation of Juve- 
nal (1692), and to Congreve Dryden now ad- 
dressed a famous epistle, in which he declares 
Congreve to be the equal of Shakespeare, and 
pathetically bequeaths his memory to the care 
of the ' dear fhend ' who is to succeed to his 
laurels, a bequest acknowledged by Congreve 
in his preface to Dryden's plays (1718). Dry- 
den also acknowledges (in 1697) Congreve's 
services in revising the translation of Virgil, 
in which he was also helped by Addison and 
Walsh. 

Betterton [q. v.] and other players revolted 
from Drury Lane, and obtained permission to 
open a new theatre at Lincoln^ Inn Fields. 
It was opened on 30 April 1695, the first pei^ 
formance being Congreve*s * Love for Love.' 
The brilliant success of this comedy was 
acknowledged by a share in the house, on con- 
dition of CongTcve*s promise to produce a 
new play every year. On 12 July 1695 Con- 
greve was appointed by Charles Montagu, 
afterwards earl of Halifax, ' conmiissioner for 
licensing hackney coaches,' a small office, 
which he held till 13 Oct. 1707. His next pro- 
duction was the 'Mourning Bride,' acted at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, *for thirteen days with- 
out interruption,' in 1697. The success saved 
the company, though the tragedy is generally 
regarded as an unlucky excursion into an un- 
congenial field. Johnson always maintained 
that the description of a cathedral in this 
play (act ii. sc. 1) was superior to anything 
in Shakespeare (Boswell, 16 Oct. 17^, and 
Life of Qmgreve), In the same year (}on- 
^ve was attacked by Jeremy Collier [q. v.] 
in a * View of the Immorality and Proiane- 
ness of the English Stage.' He replied in a 
pamphlet called ' Amendment of Mr. Collier's 
False and Imperfect Citations' (from his 
four plays). Although the critical prin- 
ciples laid down by Collier are not such as 
would be now admitted, he was generally 
thought to have the best both of the argu- 
ment and of the wit. Nor can it be doubted 
that he was attacking a serious evil. Con- 
greve felt the blow. His last play, the ' Way 
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of the World,' was produced, again at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, in l700. Congreve declares 
in the dedication that he did not expect suc- 
cess, as he had not written to suit the pre- 
vailing taste. The play was coolly received, 
and it is said that Congreve told the audience 
to their feu^es that they need not take the 
trouble to disapprove, as he meant to write 
no more. The play succeeded better after a 
time; but Congreve abandoned his career. 
In 1705 a new tneatro was buUt for the same 
compaziT by Vanbrugh, and Congrove was for 
a time Vanbrugh's colleague in the manage- 
ment. He did nothing, however, beyond 
writing ' a prologue or so, and one or two 
miserable bits of operas' (Leioh Huirr) (the 
' Judgment of Pans,' a masque, and ' Semele, 
an Opera,' neither performed). 

From this time ne lived at his eoBe. In 
1710 he published the first collected edition 
of his works, in three vols, octavo. A pro- 
mise of Tonson to pay him twenty guineas 
on publication is m the British Museum 
{Addit, MS. 28275, f. 12^ He was commis- 
sioner of wine licenses from December 1705 
till December 1714. At the last date he be- 
came secretary for Jamaica. According to 
the ' Gl«neral Dictionary^' Lord Halifax gave 
him a 'place in the pipe-office,' a 'patent 
place in the customs of 600/. a year,' and the 
Jamaica secretaryship, worth 700/. a year. 
He is said to have been latterly in roceipt of 
1,200/. a year. Swift, in his verses on ' Dr. 
Delany and Dr. Carteret,' says that 

Congreve spent on writing plays 
And one poor office half his days. 

fiut Swift when writing satiro did not stick 
to prosaic accuracy. Congreve, at any rate, 
was universally flattered and admirea. He 
is always spoKen of by contemporaries as a 
leader of literature, and had the wisdom or 
the good feeling to keep on terms with rival 
authors. He never, it is said, hurt anybody's 
feelmgs in conversation. Swift, wnile at 
Sir W. Temple's in 1693, addressed a remark- 
able poem to his moro prosperous friend, and 
always speaks of him with special kindliness. 
Many meetings are noticed in the ' Journal 
to Stella,' ft is odd that Congreve was 
almost solitary in disliking the ' Tale of a 
Tub' (MoNCK Berkeley, Literary Belies, 
p. 340). Steele dedicated his miscellanies to 
him, and when assailed by Tickell in 1722 
addressed his vindication (prefixed to the 
* Drummer ') to Congreve as the natural arbiter 
in a point of literary honour. Pope paid him 
a higher compliment, by concluding tne trans- 
lation of the * Diad ' with a dedication to him. 
Pope was anxious to avoid committing him- 
self to either party, and Congrove's fame was 
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sufficient to mak<* him a worthy representa- 
tive of national litJTature. Swift (letter to 
Pope, 10 Jan. 1721) rq>eat8 the famous reply 
of Harley to Halifax when Congreve was 
afraid of being turned out by the tories in 
1711— 

Nuu obtusa adeo gastamiis pcctora Focni, 

Nee tarn aversus cquos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe. 

Voltaire visited him in his last years, and 
was disgusted by his atK-ctation of desiring 
to be regarded as a gentleman instead of an 
author, a sentiment which is susceptible of 
more than one explanation (^Letires sur lex 
Anglaiii). Congruve was a membtir of the 
Kit-Cat Club (^vv.^cv,^Anerdote9jY' 338), and 
accordine to Pope and Tonson, he, Garth, and 
Vanbrugh were the *t hret* most honest-hearted 
real good men' of the poetical meml)ers (//;. 
p. 4()). Lady Mary W. Montagu addressed a 
poem to him of rather quest ionable delicacy. 

Congreve was evidently a man of pleasun?, 
and petted in good society. Ilis relations to 
Mrs. Bracegirtlle [q. v.], who always acted his 
heroines, and spoke a prologue or epilogue in 
his plays, were am])iguous, but in any case 
very intimate. He became in later years 
the special favourite of the second Duchess 
of Marlborough, and was constantly at her 
house. He had, according to Swift (to Pop*», 
13 Feb. 1729^, * squandered away a very good 
constitution m his younger days.' In 1710, as 
we learn from th(; * Journal to Stella,' he was 
nearly blind from cataract, and he suffered 
much from gout. Probably his bad health 
helped to weaken his literary activity. Like 
Byron, he seems to have combined epicurean 
tastes with the ' good old gentlemanly vice,' 
avarice. An attack of gout in the stomach was 
nearly fatal in the summer of 1 726 (Arbuthnot 
to Swift, 20Sept. 1720). He had gone to drink 
the waters at Bath in the summer of 1728 with 
the Duchess of Marlborough and Gay. Tic 
there received some internal injury from the 
upsetting of his CJirriage, and died at his house, 
in Surrey Street, Strand, on 19 Jan. 1728-9. 

The body lay in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber and was buried with great pomp 
in Westminster Abbey. A monument was 
erected in the abbey by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, with an inscription of her own writ- 
ing, and a hideous cenotaph was erected at 
Stowe by Lord Cobham. It was reported 
that the duchess afterwards had a figure of 
ivory or wax made in his likeness, which 
was placed at her table, addressed as if alive, 
served with foo<l, and treated for ' an imagi- 
nary sore on its leg.' The story, if it has any 
foundation, would imply partial insanity. 
Congreve left 10,000/., tne bulk of his fortune, 
to the duchess, a legacy of 200/. to Mrs. 
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Bracegirdle, and an annuity of 20/. to Anne 
Jellatt, besides a few small sums to his rela- 
tions. Young says (Spkxce, p. 376} tliat 
the duchess sliowed him a diamond neoklaoe 
which she had bought for 7,000/. from Con- 
gri've's UHiuest, and remarks that it Trould 
have l)een Wter if the money had been left 
to Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

Ik'sides his plays, Congreve wrote minor 
poems, congratulatory and facetious, 'which 
Johnson (f()lli)Wfd bv Leigh Hunt ) declares 
to he generally * desi)icable.' lie "wrote a let- 
ter upon humour in comedy, published in the 
works of Dt'unis, to whom it was first ad- 
dressed, lie C(mtribute<l to the * Tatler' the 
clianicter of I^tidy Elizabeth Hastings (the 
famous phrase, *To love her is a liberal educa- 
tion' — attributed to Congreve by I^i^h Hunt 
— occurs in Xo. 49, by Steele). Congreve hae 
been excellently criticised by Hazlitt, 'Lec- 
tures on the Comic Writers,* Charles Lamb, 
' On the Artificial Comedy of the last Cen- 
tury/ and by Leigh Hunt, in whose esaay 
the others are reprinted. Hazlitt's judgment 
that Congreve's is * the highest model of co- 
mic dialogue ' has been generally accepted, 
with the occasional deduction that the strain 
of his perpetual epigrams becomes tiresome. 
Hunt, a sympat luetic and acute critic, ad- 
mits that Lam1)'s famous defence of Congrere 
against the charge of immorality is more in- 
genious than sound. The characters, instead 
of being mere creati<ins of fancy, are only too 
faithful portraits of the men (and >vomen) of 
the town in his day. Congreve's defects ar* 
to be sought not so much in the external 
blemishes pointed out by Collier as in the 
absence of real refinement of feeling. Hiir 
characters, as Voltaire observes, talk bke men 
of fashion, while their actions are those of 
knaves. Lamb's audacious praise of him for 
excluding any pretensions to good feeling in 
his persons might b».* accepted if it implied 
(as ne urges) a mere * privation of mors! 
light.' But, althougli a ' single gush of moral 
feeling * would, as Lamb says, be felt as a 
discord, a perpetual gush of cynical sentiment 
is quite in harmony. Ilis wit is saturnine, 
and a perj)etual f»xposition of the baser kind 
of what passes for worldly wistlom. The 
atmosphere of his plays is asphyTtiating. 
There is consequently an absence of real 
gaiety from his scenes and of true charm in 
his characters, while the teasing intricacy of 
his plots makes it (as Hunt observes) impo^ 
sible to remember them even though just 
read and noted for the purpose. It is there- 
fore almost cruel to suggest a comparison he- 
tween Congreve and Moliere, the model of 
the true comic spirit. The faults are suffi- 
cient to account for the neglect of CongreTS 
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by modem readers in spite of the exalted tinent, and served at the battle of Leipzig, 

eulogies — not too exalted for the purely lite- His rockets there did not do much actual 

rary merits of his pointed and vigorous dia- damage to the enemy, but their noise and 

logu^— bestowed upon him by the best judges bright glare had a great effect in frightening 

of his own time and by some over-generous the Frenchand throwing them into confusion, 

critics of the present day. and the czar of Russia showed his appreciation 

r„ — , ^T TT ji i_ ^^ -cr 1- 1 of the inventor bv making him a knight of the 

[Sam. Hayman 8 New Handbook for Yonghal ^ ^ g j^^ They had the same nega- 

^ f.i^V??-,a*^''^l*ufL*'/i"Lr™lf^n^i^^ «^e effect i" »»»« V^ of the Bida^ 

gistor (1/19), pp. 41-8 (mtormation acJLno'W- , ^.^ *i^^i j* i ^•^^^ i 

ledged from Con^eve); Memoirs by Charles Wil- Y^^"^' \^P'^' remarks, they did bttle real 

son (pseudonym for one of Curll's scribblers), damage, but caused terror bv their novelty. 

1730 (a catchpenny book which includes the I» Annl 1814 he succeeded his father as 

early novel, the reply to Collier, and a few let- second baronet, and also as comptroller of 

ters); Life in Genenil Dictionary, vol. iv., with the Royal Laboratory and superintendent of 

information from Southerne ; Monck Berkeley's military machines, a post which he held until 

Literary Relics, 317-89 (letters to Joseph Kea- his death. He was a great personal favourite 

ley); Walter Moyle^s Works (1727), pp. 227,231 ; with George IV, who on his accession to the 

Letters to Moyle ; Cibber's Lives, iv. 83-98 ; throne made him one of his equerries, and 

Cibber's Apology (1740), pp. 161, 224, 236, 262, also held a high position in scientific circles. 

263 ; Davios's Dramatic Miscellanies, iii. 330- He wrote many economical and scientific 

407; Johnsons Live* of the Poets; Genesis His- ^^^^.j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ jyj p ^^^ Plymouth from 

tory of the Stage, vd. ii ; I«igh Hunts Intrc^ ^^^0 until his death at Toulouse on 16 May 

duction to Dmmatic Works of Con^^^^ &c^d ^g.^g ^^^ following is a list of Congreve^s 

Macaulays Review, reprinted m his Essays. vtij i i^An • a 4. r 

Leigh Hint prints some original letters; Notes Fi^'^Jl!^^-^ ^''J'^ ^' ^.^^""^'^^ ^T"f * ""t 

and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 418. 3rd ser. v. 132, xi. theOrigm and Progress ofthe Rocket System,' 

280.1 L. S. 1807. 2. * Description of the Hydro-pneu- 

matic Lock, invented by Colonel Congreve/ 

CONGREVE, Sib WILLIAM (1772- 1814. 3. * Of the Impracticability of the Re- 

1828), the inventor of the Congreve rocket, sumption of Cash Payments,' 1819. 4. *Prin- 

was the eldest son of Sir William Congreve, ciples on which it appears that a more Per- 

lieutenant-general, colonel commandant of feet System ofCurrency maybe formed either 

the royal artillery, comptroller of the Royal in the Precious or Non-Precious Metals/ 

LaboratoryatWoolwich, and superintendent 1819. 5. *A Short Account of a Patent 

of milita.ry machines, who was created a lately taken out by Sir William Congreve 

baronet on 7 Dec. 1812. He was bom on for a New Principle of Steam En^ne,'1819. 

20 May 1772, and, after passing through the 6. *A Treatise on the General Principles, 

Royal Academy at Woolwich, entered the Powers, and Facility of Application of the 

royal artillery as a second lieutenant in 1791. Congreve Rocket System, as compared with 

He was at once attached to the Royal Labo- Artillery,' 1827. 

ratory at Woolwich of which his father was ^^^^ ^i^ j^l 1828 . Duncan's History of 
comptroller, and after many experiments ^he Royal ArtUlory, for the services of the rocket 
there he succeeded m mventmg the cele- company at Leipzig ; Congreve's pamphlets.] 
brated Congreve rocket in 1808. The war H. M. S. 
office and board of ordnance, influenced doubt- 
less by his father's strong recommendations, CONINGHAM, JAMES (1670-1716), 
determined to make use of this invention presbyterian divine, was bom in 1670 in Eng- 
for military purposes, and highlv applauded land and educated at Edinburgh, where he 
its inventor. The first trial of its efficacy graduated M.A. on 27 Feb. 1694. The same 
was made at sea, in Lord Cochrane's attempt year he became minister of the presbyterian 
to bum the French fleet in the Basque roaos congregation at Penrith. Here he employed 
in 1809. Its success was not so great as had himself in educating students for the minis- 
been expected, but its value was perceived, try, probably with the concurrence of the 
and the ingenious inventor was largely re- 'provincial meeting ' of Cumberland and 
compensed and allowed to raise and organise Westmoreland. In 17(X) he was chosen as 
two rocket companies in connection with the colleague to John Chorlton [q. v.] at Cross 
corps of royal artillery. He was chosen a Street Chapel, Manchester. He shared with 
fellow of the Royal Society, and elected M.P. Chorlton the tutorial work of the Manchester 
for Gatton in 1812, and in the December of academy, and on Chorlton's death (1706) 
the same year his father was created a baro- carried it on for seven years without assis- 
net. In the following year he was ordered tance. His most distinguished pupils were 
with one of his rocket companies to the con- Samuel Bourn the younger [q. v.] and John 
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Turner of Preston, famous for his warlike ' In 1477 he was promoted to the arch* 
exertions against the rehel army in 1715. bishopric of Armagh (CoTToar, Fasti EoeL 
Durinff the reign of Anne, Coningham was : Hibern, iii. 17, v. 19C), andonS July in that 
several times prosecuted for keeping an aca- | year he obtained the custodium of all tktt 
demy; andthougha man who combined strict temporalities of the see then in the kiag^s 
orthodoxy with a catholic spirit, he was not hands. On 1 Jan. 1477-8 heand Alvared Con- 
strong enough to cope with the divergences nesburgh, esquire of the body to EldwaTd IT. 
of theological opinion in his flock. He left | had a commission from the Icing to hear and 
Manchester for London in 171 2, being called determine all controversies, suits, and debatat 
to succeed Richard St re tt on, M.A. (^. 3 Julj depending between any of the great men or 
1712, aged 80), at Haberdashers* Hall. His : peers of Ireland (Kymer, Faedera, edit. 1711, 
health was broken, and he died on 1 Sept. | xii. 44, 45, 58). But although the kinff had 
1716, leaving the remembrance of a graceful engaged to support him, and laid an injune- 
person and an amiable character. , tion (2 May 14<8) upon the lord deputy and 

Coningham published three sermons, 1705, , all his subjects not to admit any other peiwo 
1714, and 1715, and i^Totc a preface to the to the see, yet the pope having been ifc g*ii««> 
second edition of Henry Penalebury's 'In- his promotion, and being desirous of diepuciiig 
visible Kealities,' originally published 1(596, - him, appointed ( )ctavian de Palatio adminia- 
12mo. I trator-general of the see, both in spirit nab 

[Wright's Funeral iSemion, 1716; Toulmin's and temporals, on the pretence that the pay- 
ment of the fees for the papal bulls had been 
neglected (Wakk, BUhops of Ireiand^ ed. 
Harris, pp. 87, 88). This not onlv gave Con- 



Hist. View, 1814, p. 246; Caliimy's Hist. Ace. 
of my own Jjife, 2Dd cd. 1830, ii. 31 sq. 2r)7. 

523; Cat. of Kdinbiirgh Graduates (BiinD;ityno ,** , , 

Club), 1858 ; IJaker'» Mom. of a Diss. Chapel, j iugsburgli much iineasiness, but tept him ao 
1884, pp. 19,61, 140; Extracts from records of poor that in 1479 he was glad to resign after 

having covenanted with the adminiat rater, 
who was his successor, for the discharge of 
all the debts contracted at Kome, and ror an 
annual pension of fifty marks during his life. 
Of his subsequent career nothing is known 



the Prosbj'terian Fand, per W. D. Jeremy.] 

A. G. 

CONINGSBURGH, EDMUND, LL.D. 
(Jl. 1479), arclibishop of Armagh, in all pro- 
bability received his education at Cambridge, 



where he took the degrees of bachelor and I (Masters, Corpwf Christi College^ ii. 273 ; 
doctor of laws. lie became rector of St. ^'^^^ a*i.^^ n^^*^k n « oqa\ 
Jjeonard, Foster Lane, London, 12 Jan. 1447- 



1448, Wear of South Weald, Essex, 13 Oct. 
1460, and rector of Copford in the same 
county, 3 Nov. 14ol (Newcoitrt, Repertv 



Cole, Atherus Cantab. C. p. 230). 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C 



CONINGSBY, Sir II^VRRY (^. 1664). 
trauslator, was son of Thomas Coningsby of 
rtum, i. 304, ii. 192, 645). In 1455 and fre- North Mimms, Hertfordshire. The family was 
quently afterwards he was employed in uni- descended from John, third son of Sir Mum- 
versity business at Cambridge. He was one of j phrev Coningi^by, a judge under Henry VTII 
the syndics for building the philosophical and [see Coningsby,SirWilltam]. John Coning»- 
law schools in 1457. It appears that he was , by married Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress 
a proctor in the Bishop of Ely's court. If he of Henry Frowick of North Mimms. Sir 
were not originallv a member of Benet (now Harry's grandfather was Sir Riilph, who was 
Corpus Christij College, he occupied chambers ■ sherift' of Hertfordshire in 15JM^. His father, 
there as early as 1469, when he and Walter Thomas, bom in 1591, was high sheriff of 
Buck, M.A., had a joint commission from | Hertfordshire in 1638 and in l<i42; avowed 
Bishop Gray of Ely to visit, as that prelate's himself a supporter of Charles I ; was arrested 

froxies, the holy see and 4iminaapostolorum.' ' by the parliamentarians at St. Albans early in 
le became rector of St. James, Colchester, 16^, while endeavouring to execute a com- 
1 Jan. 1409-70 (Nbwcoubt, ii. 169). On mission of array; was im]trisoniHl first in Lon- 
10 Aug. 1471 Edward IV addressed a letter don House, and afterwards in the Tower; 
of congratulation to Sixtus IV on his being j was deprived of most of his ]>n)perty ; was 
elected pope, and sent his councillor, James released from tlio Tower after seven yeat^ 
Gbldwell, bishop of Norwich, and Conings- , suffering in 1650 ; translated into English 
burgh to Rome, to besiMKsh his holiness to Justus Lipsius's ' Discourse on Constancy/ 
grant them certain things concerning his of which nothing has survived ; and died on 
honour and dignity {Calendar of State Papers, 1 Oct. 1654. Harry, Thomjis's only son, sold 
Venetian, i. 130). In 1472 Coningsburgh the North Mimms estate to Sir Nicholas 
styles himself president, that is, representa- . Hide in 1658, retired with his mother to 
tive of the chancellor, of the university of i WeildorWoldHall,Shenley, Hertfordshire 
Cambridge (Cole^e MSS. xii. 168). | married Hester Cambell, and was knighted 
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at the Restoration. He devoted his leisure 
to the compilation of an essay on his father's 
sad career, and to a free verse translation of 
Boethius's ' Consolation of Philosophy/ These 
works were printed together, apparently for 
privat e distnbution, in 1664. The British Mu- 
seum copy, which formerly belonged to the 
Rev. Thomas Gorser, contains a manuscript 
letter addressed by Coningsby (SO March 
1665) to Sir Thomas Hide, the son of the 
purchaser of North Mimms, requesting Sir 
Thomas to 'allow this little booke a little 
roome ' in the house which was so nearly as- 
sociated with the * glorious and honest de- 
portment of my most dear father.' 

[Cor8er*8 Oollectanea, iv. 427-31 ; Ghauncy^B 
Hertfordshire, 462-3; Clutterbuck's Hertfoid- 
shire, i. 444 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Preface to Con- 
ingsby's Consolation.] S. L. L. 

CONINGSBY, Sir THOMAS (d, 1625), 
soldier, was son and heir of Humphrey Con- 
ingsby, esq., of Hampton Court, Hereford- 
shire, by Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Infflefield, judge of the common pleas. His 
father was gentleman-treasurer to Queen 
Elizabeth. Coningsby visited Italy with Sir 
Philip Sidney in 1573, and he was intimate 
with Sidney until Sir Philip's death, although 
their friendship was severely strained on their 
Italian journey by an unfounded charge of 
robbery brought by Sidney against Coningsby. 
Coningsby went to Normandy in attenoance 
on the Earl of Essex in 1591, and took part in 
the siege of Rouen, fighting against the forces 
of the league. He acted as muster-master to 
the Englisn detachment, was in frequent inter- 
course with Henri of Navarre hetore Rouen, 
and was knighted by Essex on 8 Oct. 1591 
(HarL MS. 6063, art. 26). Coningsby was 
M.P. for Hereford in 1593 and 1601, and 
sheriff of the county in 1598. On 12 Nov. 
1617 he joined the council of Wales under the 
presidency of William, lord Compton. In 1614 
Coningsby founded a hospital in the suburbs 
of Hereford for superannuated soldiers and 
servants called * Coningsby's Company of Old 
Servitors,* and died on 30 May lo25. John 
Davies of Hereford addressed a sonnet to 
him. A portrait of him with his favourite 
dog is at Cashiobury House, Hertfordshire, 
in the possession of the Earl of Essex. He 
married Philippa, second daughter of Sir 
William Fitzwuliam of Melton, near Peter- 
borough, and Sir Philip Sidney's cousin, by 
whom he had six sons and three daughters. 
All his sons except one, Fitzwilliam, died 
before him. Fitzwilliam married Cicely, 
daughter of Henry, seventh lord Aberga- 
venny, and their son, Humphrey, was father 
of Tnomas, earl Coningsby [q. v.] Of his 



daughters, Katharine married Francis Small* 
man of KinnersW Castle, Herefordshire; 
Elizabeth married Sir Humphrey BaskerviUe 
of Erdesley Castle, Hereforashire, and Anne 
married Sir Richard Tracy of Hatfield, Hert- 
fordshire. 

Coningsby is the author of an interesting' 
diary of the action of the English troops in 
France in 1591. It proceecU day by day 
through two periods, 13 Aug. to 6 Sept., and 
3 Oct. to 24 bee., when it abruptly termi* 
nates. The original manuscript is numbered 
288 (ff. 253-79) among the < Harleian MSS/ 
at the British Museum. It was first printed 
and carefully edited by Mr. J. Q. Nicnols in 
the first volume of the Camden Society's 
'Miscellanies' (1847). Internal evidence 
alone gives the clue to the authorship. 

[J. G. Nichols's Introduction to the Camd.Soc. 
Miscell. i. pt. it. ; Clutterbuck's Hertfordshire, i. 
444 ; Duncumb's Collections for Herefordshire, i* 
405; Price's Hist. Ace. of Hereford, 213 ; Foz- 
Boume's Life of Sir Philip Sidney, pp. 69-70 ; 
John Davies's Works, ed. Groseurt.] S. L. L. 

CONINGSBY, THOMAS, Eabl (1666 P- 
1729), bom about 1656, was great-grandson 
of Sir Thomas Coningsby [q. v J, ana the son 
of Humphrey Coningsby, by Lettice, eldest 
daughter of Sir Arthur Loftus of liathfam- 
ham, Ireland. Ferdinando Gorges, of Eye in 
Herefordshire, a merchant from Barbados, 
contrived to possess himself of some of the 
Coningsby estates, and to man^ his eldest 
daughter Barbara to Thomas Coningsby when 
a lad. The marriage licensewas applied for to 
the vicar-general of the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury on 18 Feb. 1674-5, when Coningsby was 
described as aged about nineteen, and Barbara 
Goives was stated to be about eighteen years 
old (Marriage Licences f 1558-1690, Harl. Soc. 
xxiii. 237). The misdeeds of Ferdinando, who 
is sometimes styled Captain Gorges, were pro- 
ductive of ruinous loss to his son-in-law, £om 
which he could never succeed in extracting 
himself. Coningsby entered upon parlia- 
mentary life in 1679, being returned tor the 
borough of Leominster in Herefordshire, a con- 
stituency which he represented continuously 
from that time to 1710, and from 1715 until 
his elevation to the English peera^. He was 
an ardent supporter of tne revolution of 1688, 
and throughout his life resolutely resisted, 
sometimes with more zeal than discretion, 
the aims of the Jacobite faction . When Wil- 
liam III crossed to Ireland, Coningsby was 
with him, and when the king was wounded 
at the battle of the Boyne,he was by his mas- 
ter's side. He was appointed joint receiver 
and paymaster-general of the forces employed 
in the reduction of Ireland, and from 1690 to 
1692 he acted as the junior of the three lords- 
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justices of Ireland, the treaty of Limerick, so barony in tlio En^^li^h peerage "wiis granted 

it is said, having been arranged through his to liim on IH JunM 1715, and he \iras raised 

skill. His x^litical opponents accused Iiim to tht> liiprher dipfiiity of Earl Coningsby on 

of having used his position to gratify his iVJ April 1719. In tfie Inter years of his life 

preed. The embezzlement of stores, the ai)- Coningsby was* involved in perpetual trouble. 

propriation of the estates of rebels, the sale He was a widower, without any male heir, 

of pardons, and dealings in illicit trade were nn<l with innumerable lawsuits. For some 

among the offences imputfKl to him; but such severe reflections on Lord llarcourt, the lord 




king* 

ingsby of Clanbrnssil in Ireland on 17 April After having been in ill-health for some time, 
16&2, sworn as privy councillor on 18 April he died at the family seat of Hampton, near 
1693, and pardoned under the great seal in Lt^ominster, on 1 May 1729. By his first 
May 1094 for any transgn^ssions which he wife, Barbara (}orgt*s, whom he married in 
might have committed while in office in Februaiy l(»74-r), and from whom he iru 
Irdand. From 1695 to his death he held the ' divorcee!, he had four daughters and three 
honourable office of chief steward of the city sons, and his grandson by this marriage snc- 
of Hereford, an appointment which involved ' ceeded to the Irish Imrony, but died without 
him in a duel with Lord Chandos, another issue on 18 Dec. 17:?^). His second wife, 
claimant of the TK>st, *but no mischief was whom he marritnl in April 1698, wa« Lady 
done.' In April 1697 he received a grant Frances Jones, daughter of Richard, earl of 
under the privy seal of several of the crown , Uanelagh, by whom he ha<l one son, Hichard, 
manors in England, and in October 1698 he who died at IIam]>ton on :i April 1708 when 
was again created the vice-treasurer and two years old, choke<l by a cherrystone; and 
paymaster of the forces in Ireland. During two daughters, Margaret and Frances. The 
Queen Anne*8 reign he acted consistently second countess wa*« buried at Hope-under- 
with the whigs, but his services receivwl Dinmore on :?.'i Feb. 1714-15, agoa 42; and 
slight acknowhxlgment even when his friends liord Coningsby was buried in the same 
were in office. All that Godolphin did was church in 17:^), under a handsome marUe 
to write a civil letter or two com])li men ting monunu-nt, on which the child's death is de^ 
Lord Coningsby on * his judgment and expe- ' picte<l in striking realism. The grant of his 
rience' in parliamentary aifairs, and it was English peerage containiKl a remainder for 
not until October 1708 that Coningsby was ' the eldest daughter of his second marriage, 
sworn of Anne's privy council. He was one Iler issue male, John, the only child of this 
of the managers of SacheverelVs trial, and, ' daughter, Margaret, countess of Coningsby, 
like most of the prominent whigs, he lost his by her husband. Sir Michael Newton, died an 
seat in parliament through the tory reaction infant, the victim of an accidental fall, said 
which ensued. Wit h the accession of (J eorge I to have been caustid through the fright of 
he resumed his old position in public life, and its nurse at seeing an npe, and on the mothei'fl 
once mon* basked in court' favour, lie was death in 1761 the title became extinct. The 
included in the select committee of twenty- , younger daughter of Lord Coningsby mar- 
one appointed to inquire into tlie negotia- ried Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the "wiell- 
tions for the treaty of Utrecht, and, accord- ^ known satirical ])oet, and was buried in the 
ing to Prior, was one of the three most in- chapel of St. Erasmus, W^estminster Abbey, 
quisitive members of that body. As a re- in December 1781. 

suit of their investigations, the impeachment ' Coningsby's troubles in law arose from his 
of Bolingbroke was moved by Walpole, that purchase of the manors of Leominster and 
of Harley by Coningsby — a family feud had Slarden. After elabr)rate investigations, he 
long existed between the two Herefordshire convinced himself that the lord's rights had 
families of IIarh.»y and Coningsby — and Or- ' in many instances been tresspassed upon by 
monde's by Stanhope. Two years later Hnr- the copyhold tenants. He caused ejectments 
ley was unanimously discharged, but this ' to be brought against many persons for being 
concord of opinion was only obtained by Con- | in possession of estates as freehold which he 
ingsby and some others withdrawing from , claimed to be copyhold, and as these claims 
the proceedings. P'or his zeal in behalf of , were resisted by the persons in possession, 
the Hanoverian suc^^cssion he was well re- . his last days were embittered by constant 
warded. The lord -lieutenancy of Hereford- i strife. His collections concerning Maiden 
shire was conferred on him in November were printed in 1722-7 in a bulky tome^ 
1714, and in the following month he obtained ' without any title-page, and with pagination 
the same pre-eminency m Radnorshire. A ! of great irregularity, but were never pub- 
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lished. When his right to the Marden pro- 
perty was dispute, all the copies of this 
work but a few were destroyed, and these 
now fetch a high price in the book-market. 
Some proofs of his irritable disposition have 
been already mentioned. Through his sharp- 
ness of temper he was exposed to the caustic 
sallies of Atterbury in the House of Lords, 
and to the satires of Swift and Pope in their 
writings. His speech to the mayor and com- 
mon council of the city of Hereford in 1718on 
their presumed attachment to the Pretender, 
a speech not infrequently mixed with oaths, 
is printed in Richard Johnson's * Ancient 
Customs of Hereford ' (1882), pp. 225-6. A 
portrait of Coningsby and his two daughters, 
Margaret and Frances, was painted by Knel- 
ler in 1722, and engraved by Vert ue in 1723. 
The peer's coat-of-arms is on the left hand, 
and a roll of Magna Charta is in his hand. 



in 1529, and one oi the governors of the 
Inner Temple in 1533-4, 153(5-7, and 1538-9. 
In 1539-40 he was arrak^ed in the Star- 
chamber and sent to the Tower for advising 
Sir John Skelton to make a will upon a 
secret trust, in contravention of the Statute 
of Uses (27 Hen. VIII, c. 10). He was re- 
leased after ten days' confinement, but lost 
the offices of prothonotary of the king's bench 
and attorney of the duchy of Lancaster, 
which he then held. On 5 July of the same 
year he was appointed to a puisne judgeship 
in the king's bench, and was knighted ; but 
as his name is not included in the writ of 
summons to parliament in the next year, it 
would seem that he died or retired soon after 
his appointment. Coningsby was also re- 
corder of Lynn in Norfolk, in which county 
his seat, Eston Hall, near Wallington, was 
situate. His daughter Margaret married, first, 




His two daughters are dressed in riding ha- Sir Robert Alyngton of Horseheath, Cam- 
bits, and with a greyhound and King Charles's bridgeshire, and secondly, Thomas Pledgeor 
spaniel. He was also painted by Kneller of ^ttisham in the same county. Coningsby 
singly, and there is a whole-length of him in is said to have been descended from Roger de 
1 709 in his robe as vice-treasurer of Ireland. Coningsby, lord of Coningsby in Lincolnshire 
Numerous letters and papers relating to him in the reign of John. 

are preserved in pubbc and private collec- [Year-books, 19 Ed. IV, Hil. term, pi. 11, 

tions, but especially among the manuscripts 19 Hen. VIH, Trin. term, pi. 10; MS. Cole, 

of Lord de Ilos, his descendant {Hist. MSS, ziii. 128 ; Harwood's Alumni Eton.; Dugdale's 

Comw. 4th Rep.), and the Marquis of Or- Chron.Ser.pp.76, 76,86 ;Orig. pp. 163,170,172; 

monde and the llev. T. W. Webb of Hard- Fiddes's Wolsey, p. 632 ; Blomofield's Norfolk, 

wick Vicarage, Herefordshire (ib, 7th Rep.) vii. 413 ; Collect. Cant. p. 33 ; Hall's Chron. p. 

[Chester's Registers of Westminster Abbey, 837; Rymer'8F<Edera(l8ted.),xiv.738; Cooper's 

p. 433 ; Robinson's Mansions of Herefordshire, ^^^^ Cantab. ; Fosss Lives of the Judges^ 

146-9 ; Townsend's Leominster, 134-281 ; Lutr J. M. K. 

trell's Relation of State Affiiirs (1857), ^im; QONINGTON, FRANCIS THIRKILL 

Pope 8 Works (viii. ed. 1872), p. 323 ; Private nft•>R_lftA5t^ M,o^:«f w«. « ^mmcrar Kmf>,Ar 
Corresp. of DuchesM of iVLirlborough, 
ii. 85, 87, 251, 389; Duncumb's " 

ii. 130-1; Swift's Works (1883), , ..., , ^„a -,- jr • i 

353 ; Burke's Extinct Baronage, iii. 203-6 ; Case graduated B.A., taking a second class in clas- 
of Earl Coningsby to Five Hundreds in Here- sics in 1860, was electa a fellow of his col- 
ford, passim ; Doyle's Official Baronage.] lege, and afterwards proceeded M.A. For 

W. P. C. some time he was scientific examiner in the 

_ ,, ^, university. He devoted himself chiefly to 

CONINGSBY, SiR\\TLLIAM(d.l540?), chemistry, and his * Handbook of Chemical 

judge, second son of SiK Humphrey Con- Analysis,' Lond. 1858, 8vo, based on Heinrich 

INQ8BT (who figures as a pleader in the Year- ^ju'g i Anleitung zur chemischen Analyse,' 

books from 1480, was appointed serjeant-at- \^^ ^aken its place among the text-books on 

law on 9 Sept. 1496, king s serjeant on 30 Oct. ^-1,^ subject. He died at Boston, Lincoln- 

1600, a puisne judge of the king's bench on ghu^, on 20 Nov. 1863, aged 35. 

21 May 1609, was knighted then or shortly ^q^^^ ^ ^^^ 130 . ^at. of Printed Books 

afterwards, and was still Lvmg and on the in'^rit. Mus. ; Oxford Ten Year Book (1872), 

bench m 1527), was bomm London and edu- p 473-1 X. C. 
cated at Eton and King's College, Cambridge, 

into which he was elected in 1497 and of CONINGTON, JOHN (1825-1869), clas- 

which be became a fellow, though he left the sical scholar, bom 10 Aug. 1825, was the 

university without taking a degree, was Lent eldest son of the Rev. Richard Conington of 

reader at the Inner Temple in 1519, treasurer Boston in Lincolnshire. In 1 836 he was sent to 

of the same inn in 152&-6, reader again in the grammar school at Beverley, and two years 

1626, one of the commissioners appointed to afterwards to {lugby, where he was placed in 

hear causes in chancery in relief of Wolsey the house of G. E.L. C)otton [q. v.], afterwards 
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successively bead-master of Marlborough Col- 
lege and bishop of Calcutta. On 30 June 
1843 Coningt-on matriculated at UniversitT 



tual life. It is curious that hia judgmeBt, 
which he did not follow, drew him in the di- 
rection of Cambridge. Cambridge, he thought^ 



College, Oxford, but immediately afterwards | insisted upon a valuable preparatory tnia- 
obtained a demyship at Magdalen. He went ing, whereas * Oxford men, without any Bad 
into residence in October 1843, and in the | preparation, which they affect to despise, pio- 
Lent t«rm of the following year carried off ceed to speculate on great moral questuiiii 



the Hertford and Ireland university scholar- 
ships. Having but little prospect of a lay 
fellowship at Magdalen, and having deter- 



before they have first practised themaelTsi 
with lower and less dangerous studies. AnA 
this, I look upon it, is the cause of the theo- 



mincd not to take holy orders, he returned , logical novelties at Oxford.' To Oxford, how- 
in 1846 to University College, where he was i ever, he went, and read with the emineBt 




gammg 

for an £!nglish essay. In the same year he the Ireland in one term Conington betook 
was elected to a fellowship at University, and ' himself to the ordinary course of Oifoid 
obtained the chancellor's prize for a Latin reading, the central point of which 'was the 
essay in 1849. i study of ancient history and philosophy. For 

He was a layman, and to all appearance history and metaphysics Conmgton nad little 
cut off from any hope of an academical career. ' tast^ ;'for Aristotle and Plato he hardly ctnd 
He determined, therefore, to try his chances ' at all. 

at the bar, and accordingly in 1849 applied | His interest in n^ligious and moral qnei- 
for and obtained the Eldon law scholarship. | tions was much deeper, and for the discussioi 




Finding residence m London and the study , cretary in 1845, president in 1840, and libn- 
of law insupportable, Conington resigniKi tlie rian in 1847. These debates were at thit 
Eldon after six months and returned to Ox- | time, says Professor Smith, * in great favour, 
ford. After more tlian three years of a some- ; and it was quite the fashion to attend then. 
what unsettled existence, he was, in 1854, I . . . Conington had some personal dilliculties 
elected to fill the newly founded chair of the | to contend against, among which his near 
Latin language and literature. Tliis profes- sight, and an occasional hesitation in speak* 
sorship he held until he died at his native ing, were not the least. But, in spite of thoD, 
town, Boston, after a few days' illness, on ' he soon established for himself a good positioa 
23 Oct. 1869. I with his audience, and obtained as much COB- 

Some of Conington*s earliest and unpub- trol over them as any of his contemporariea 
lished writings seem to show that he had There was sense and sound n^asoning evenift 
the ordinary ambition of a clever English- his most unprepared speeches, and he alwayi, 
man to mate a figure in the world. Lite- ' in speaking no less tlian in writing, had at 
rature was, no doubt, his real love, yet he ' his command a copious supply of polished 
never ceased to keep his eye upon public | language. His delivery was never free from 




But the bias of his intellect was peculiar, and j touched by the enthusiasm of the AngU 

necessarily drove him away from public life I movement, and with another enthusiasm 
to books. He combined with a fondness for ! sometimes combined with it, that of political 
books, and especially for poetry, an cxtraor- radicalism, during these years is only nato- 
dinary verbal memory. Ajfore he was eight ral. He was indeed, for a few years after he 
years old he repeated to his father a thousand took his degree, considered by the Oxfoid 
lines of Virgil. At the age of thirteen, when tory party as a dangerous innovator. Othen 
at Beverley school, he wrote a poem on the saw a little further. ' Conington,' some ons 
Witch of ftndor, and spent 1/. 15^. on a copy is reported to have said, * write about the 



of Sotheby's * Homer.' 

Before leaving Rugby in 1843 (aged 18) 
Conington felt a strong inclination to go to 
Oxford. He was probably attracted by the 
prospect of an active and exciting intelleo- 



working classes ! They are only a large gene* 
ralisation from his scout.' 

In the summer of 1847 he went to Dresden 
with his friends, Mr. Goldwin Smith and 
Mr. Philpot, and had an interview at Leipnir 
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with Godfrey Hermann. He did not visit 
Germany again/nor did his stay thereproduce 
any appreciable intellectual result. While in 
London (1849-1860) he contributed regularly 
to the * Morning Chronicle,* in which he wrote 
the articles relating to uniyersity reform. He 
probably wrote on the same subject in other 
periodicals between 1860 and 1854, when the 
scheme of the Oxford University commission 
came into operation. Certainly he threw his 
whole force mto the movement of reform. The 
opening of close fellowships, the restriction 
oi the number of clerical fellowships, the 
foundation of new professorships, the aug- 
mentation of the number and value of scho- 
larships, the new power ffiven to congrega- 
tion ; all these measures had his warm ap- 
proval. When, some years lat«r, the liberals 
went on to move for the repeal of all religious 
tests, Conington was wulinj^ to relax the 
test, but only within the limits of received 
Christianity. This attitude caused some es- 
trangement between Conington and the libe- 
ral party in Oxford. Nothing, however, dis- 
couraged him from taking an active part, 
whenever an opportunity was open to him, 
in university business. 

The beginning of his career as a scholar 
was full of brilliant promise. He had always 
a special fondness for the Greek tragedians, 
and especially for ^schylus, whose plays he 
knew by heart. In his twenty-fourth year 
he edited the * Agamemnon * with a spirited 
verse translation and notes (1848). The 
notes, though slight, contained one brilliant 
emendation, Xtovro^ mv for Xtovra ariviv (v. 
696). Conington was in later jears very 
severe upon this little book ; but it was for a 
long time, and veryjustly, popular with clever 
undergraduates. In his 'Epistola Critica,' 
addressed to Gaisford (1862), he proposed 
emendations in the fragments of ^^Ischylus, 
some of which have been accepted as certain 
by later editors. In a paper in the ' Rhei- 
nisches Museum' of 1861, subsequently ex- 
panded into an article for the 'Edinburgh 
Keview,* and now printed in both forms m 
his ' Miscellaneous Writings,* he exploded 
the spurious second part of the * Fables of 
Babrius,* the manuscript of which had, in 
1857, been sold as genuine to the British 
Museum, and had imposed upon Sir George 
Lewis. 

In 1852 he began, in conjunction with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, his edition of* Virgil.' Mr. 
Goldwin Smith was soon obliged, by the 
pressure of his occupations as secretary to 
the university commission, to give up the 
work. Conin^n was occupied upon it, 
with various interruptions, for the rest of 
his life. 



In 1857 he published an admirable edition 
of the * Choepnoroe * of iEsch^lus. In this 
work a growing caution and distrust of con- 
jectural emendation may be observed. This 
nabit of mind was strengthened as he worked 
upon * Virffil.' He formed the conviction that 
the text of Virgil was exceptionally well esti^ 
blished by manuscript evidence, and, as a rule, 
regarded with something like horror any at- 
tempt to depart from the fourth-century 
copies. It is true that the manuscripts and 
ancient commentators on Virgil preserve so 
many variants that the chances of modem 
conjecture helping the text are very small. 
There is also much in Virgil's style which is 
peculiar to himself, and which suggests that, 
in the ruined state of Latin literature, we 
have lost the data for understanding him. 
But Conington was wrong if he supposed 
that the text of Virgil is certainly established. 
This it is not, and in all likelihood never will 
be, if it be the fact, as it probably is, that the 
numerous ancient manuscripts are derived 
from one copy, itself full of corrections, and 
in many places corrupted by glosses, as the 
text of a widely read poet was certain in the 
course of time to become. 

Conin^n's general view of the study of 
ancient literature cannot be better expressed 
than in the language of his own inaugural 
lecture (Miscellaneous Writings^ i. 2i20): 
'The way to study Latin literature is to 
study the authors who gave it its characters ; 
the way to study those authors is to study 
them individually in their individual works, 
and to study each work, so far as may be, in 
its minutest details. . . . The peculiar train- 
ing which is sought from the study of lite- 
rature is only to be obtained, in anything 
like its true fulness, by attending, not merely 
to each paragraph ana each sentence, but to 
each word, not merely to the general force 
of an expression, but to the various consti- 
tuents which make up the effect produced 
by it on a thoroughly mtelligent reader.' 

Width of knowleoge, however, and large- 
ness of conception, as well as minuteness of 
observation, are essential to the making of a 
true student of ancient literature. Coning- 
ton, without any usefrd result, chose to limit 
the range of his classical reading. For Cicero, 
Caesar, and Li vy he did not care much, nor had 
he any great sympathy even with Lucretius. 

The edition of * Virgil,* as originally con- 
ceived and executed by him, was a charac- 
teristic monument both of his strength and 
his weakness. The essays introductory to 
the * Bucolics,* ' Georgics,* and ' -^neid are 
careful and solid, if not exhaustive, pieces of 
literary criticism. They abound in delicate 
I perceptions, and unquestionably opened up 
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now aspects of Viiyil's ]H>t;ticHl geniiis. The lishtnl in 1t^>8, and in 1808, almost at t]» 
commentur\' wu.s full of ability, mihtle una- timt^ of Conin^rton's death, appeared t^ 
lysitf, and solid s^'nsts But, iinliko his con- * Sutiret:/ * Kiust1(>$i/ and ' Ara Poetica' 1/ 
temporary Munro, at (/ambridce, Conin^on Iloraei*, done into the Popian couplet, 
was contented with u 8ide view of tin' ad- ' TIi(*se translatirtns were, as a rul^, exe- 
vances whieli were U-in^ nin<le in Lat in scho- ruted with great rapidity. Conington leanr 
larship on the contintMit, and showed at the long* ]m.«siiges by heart, and often transUu^ 
same time a curious indiHrn>nce to |K)ints of , them at o<id momenta, during iK'alks or in bei 
history and anticjuities. only transcribing them when ready forprea 

It muHt, hr)W('Vt*r, Ix* mi'ul that the general lie had gn*at rhetorical facilityyand hiatrmi' 
fiH^ling in Oxford, and indeed in Kngland, at lut ions always show yigour^aliility, and nidk 
this time, was singularly u]mthetic in regard command of good Knglish, often, too, mod 
to such matters. Tlie party ()f progress in . ftvliugfor poetry; but he was not apoetyiad 
Oxford took more interest in reforms (»f or- the creative touch is wanting in uia wnL 
ganLsatiou thanin th«'a<Ivaiicemeiit of know- Again, he wrote too quickly for perfectioB. 
liKlge. Conington from circumstances and and was content to leave unexpunged a good 
temperament wa>« essentially one of tliem. deal of ])rosy and commonplace £iigIisL 
He was anxious always to a<ldres8 the gent^- Of these vt-rsions, the buUad tranalatioD of 
ral public^ and to interest it in what inte- the *-Kneid,'aver\' questionable though t«it 
rested himself. But, making all these deduc- clever (our i1v furce, was by far the nwi 
tions, there can be no doubt that during the . pojHilar. Thi* ' (.)des of Horace ' leon theap- 
fifteen \ears of his professorship Conington pnival of many men of taste and scholarship: 
based tfie study of i^atin in Oxford on a new but pn^]>al)ly the best, the most finished, tad 
foundation. >*ot only by his written works, . most poetical was the last, the * Satires 'anl 
but by the sympathtrtic contact which he *Kpistles' of Horace. Taken as a whole, 
was careful to ket-ji up with the most pro- tlu-rtr can be no doubt that tlieso translation 
mising un<lergmduates, he gave a powerful in<Teased the public interest in Latin liten- 
stimulus to the progn»ss of learning and lite- ture. 
rary culture in Kn^rlund. The translations formt>d the most attne- 

Conington had al ways had a great love for tive part of his pri>fessorial lectures : but 
translation, believing stron^'ly in its ellicacy . they were far frtim Ix'ing the most valuable 
as a means of bringing out the meaning of the part of his instruction t^.) those y^'ho wished 
original. Ilaupt reniarktHl that * translation to learn. His most important courses veR 
was the death of understanding.' meaning ujK)n Persius, on Plant us, on Virgil, and 00 
that it is ver\' seldom that a modem word I^itin prose and verse. His' Persius* was pub- 
is an exact equivalent ft)r a Oreek or Latin , lishe<.l after his <leatli by the Clarendon n«# 
one. But Conington had his own theory of (1872). In the learning and analytic powff 
translation. Inaccurate he could not be, ' of his commentaries the students found stoK 
but he would add something in the Knglish of infonnation and ample matter for thougbt 
which was not strictly in the Latin, in order His lectures on Latin verse deserve spedil 
to produce the eft'ect which he thought the , notice on account of the thoroughness of 
l^tin suggest (.hI. lOarly in the years of his their method. He always began yyith is 
professoriate he had translated Persius, for analysis of the piece of English set, com- 
the benefit of his class, into pros<> ; and he paring it sentence by sentence with anypu- 
did the same with Virgil while lecturing and ' sages of tlio Latin classics which occumd 
commenting on that author, Heading his to him as similar either in spirit or expivft- 
rendering book by book in the form of ])ub- sion, and taking s|Mxial care to point out 
lie lectures. During the last six years of anything modern or unelassical, and to show 
his life he devoted himself much mon.* seri- the ue^irest a])])ro\inuition to it whioh wi* 
ously to translation than he had ever done likely to have occum-d to a Roman poet. The 
before. In 18(»,*5 he published a verse trans- remainder of the hour htj took up with read- 
lation of the *Odt?s of Hr»race,* and in 1860 ing out and criticising a selection of the best 
the 'i'Eneid' in the ballad metre of Scott, pieces sent in by the pu]»ils ; the whole con- 
In the same year the death of his friend Mr. eluding with a dict4ition of his own I«nd0^ 
Worsley, the author of the admirable *Odys- ing. The lust ])art of the lecture, though 
sey ' in Spenserian measure, tume<l his atten- drv, was serviceable; but the pre-cminentlT 

muD 

befbiv 

yal of his dying friend, undertook to linish ' him, by one whosu memor\' was stored with 
the work, the completed ' Iliad ' was pub- 1 reminiscences of the best Latin and Rwg li ff li 
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literature, and who touched all poetry with 
an innate tact and sense of its meaning, a 
comparison in detail between modem and 
ancient poetical feeling and modes of utter- 
ance. 

The * public lectures/ two of which are 
exacted by statute annually from the Latin 
professor, were, in his hanas, either literary 
essays on Latin authors, or prose transla- 
tions of Virgil. Most of them have long 
been before the world, either in his published 
editions of * Virgil *and * Persius,* or in the col- 
lection of ys * Miscellaneous Writings.* One 
of the best, perhaps, is the comparison of the 
style of Lucretius and Catullus with that of 
Virgil and Horace, 1867 {Miscellaneous Wrin 
tingSy i. 256). 

After his appointment to the professorship 
he seldom left the field of Latin literature. 
His edition of the *Ohoephoroe* (1867) had 
no doubt, in great part, been written before 
1854; for the rest, all that need be men- 
tioned here is the essay on Pope (Oxford 
EssaySy 1858), and some slighter papers in 
the * Contemporary Review' in 1868, re- 
printed in the first volume of the ' Miscel- 
laneous Writings.* He had intended, after 
finishing his * Virgil,* to write a ' History of the 
Latin Poetry of the Silver Age.* Two of his 
public lectures, one on Statins, the other on 
the tragedies of Seneca, may perhaps be re- 
garded as preliminary studies for this work. 
He had also hopes of one day undertaking an 
edition of Tacitus, on whose English trans- 
lators he once gave an interesting public 
lecture. 

But all these plans were extinguished by 
his prematiu*e death, which robbed Oxford of 
n lofty character and an imposing personality. 
For Conington was a man whose personality 
impressed itself on those who knew him in 
a way which those who did not would find it 
hard to realise. His flow of conversation, his 
most characteristic humour, enhanced by a 
slight hesitation in utterance, his transparent 
sincerity and childlike simplicity, made him 
a delightful companion. One or two quaint 
peculiarities heightened the general impres- 
sion. His numerous friends were classed 
according to degrees of intimacy ; and to 
each of tnose who had been promoted to the 
inner circle a certain day in the week was 
allotted for an afternoon walk. To miss 
this engagement on short (still more with- 
out any) notice was a high crime and mis- 
demeanor. The reading parties, on which, 
during part of the long vacation, he used to 
gather a few promising men, were great 
events. Conington, who was very short- 
sighted, had hardly any appreciation of the 
wonders or beauties of nature. Of the comet 
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of 1858 he said that he did not think ' that 
phenomenon ought to be encouraged.* This 
characteristic trait drew from hmi a great 
deal of humour at his own expense. 'Hiere 
was, indeed, a kind of sublime detachment 
in the way in which, while his young friends 
would be earnestly expatiating on the beau- 
ties of a country, Conington would tramp 
vigorously along the high road, refusing to 
be allurea by any blandishments to the right 
hand or the left. 

The real secret of his influence in Oxford 
lay in his imbounded powers of sympathv, his 
desire of making friends, and his singleminded 
determination to be of use to all the students 
whom he had any reasonable hope of benefit- 
ing. All this won him many devoted friends 
and pupils, not a few of whom were without 
any special interest in his own pursuits, and 
perhaps disagreed with his opmions. But 
again, behind this there was a moral dignity 
and seriousness in him which was rooted in 
a deeply religious nature. His speculative 
religious opinions were for the greater part 
of his life those of an evangelical christian. 
Criticism of an illustrative or exegetical kind 
he was always ready to welcome, but he had 
no sympathy with rationalism. He seems 
in 1854 to have gone through a mental and 
moral crisis, in which what before had been 
an intellectual assent was transformed into 
an absorbing practical conviction. The result 
of this was that Conington was not only what 
is commonlv described as 'a good christian 
man,* but that he set himseli to mould all 
details of conduct and observance according 
to his belief. Thus his natural simplicity ana 
warm afiections were deepened into an in- 
vincible goodness, which was, perhaps, of all 
his characteristics, that which was the most 
superficially obvious to those with whom he 
came into contact. When he died, it was felt 
that Oxford had lost a man unlike others, of 
remarkable powers, who set himself a noble 
and disinterested work in life, and never 
abandoned it. 

[Memoir by Professor H. J. S. Smith, prefixed 
to the Miscellaneous Writings of John Coning- 
ton; personal knowledge.] H. N. 

CONN OF THE HUITOKBD BATTLSS (rf. 

157), king of Ireland, was son of King Fed- 
limid, Reichtmar or the Lawgiver. There is a 
strange story that ' on the night of his birth 
were discovered five principal roads leading 
to Tara which were never observed till then.' 
The names of the roads are given, and most 
of them have been identified. The explana- 
tion of Dr. O'Donovan is that these roads 
were finished by the kin^ on his son's birth- 
day. On the death of King Fedlimid he was 
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succeeded by Cathaeir Mor, a distant rola- hv his appellation ofMoghNuadat) succeeded, 
live. Conn, who seems to have held the tfie power of the Ebereans had so increttwd 
command of the fianna^ or military fore*), that he determined to assert his rig'ht to the 
during his father's reign, continued to occupy ! sovereignty of Munster. Finding himaelf na- 
the same position under Cathaeir, having as ' equal to the task without allies^ he applied 
second in command a brave warrior named to Daire Rarrach, king of Leinster, his foster 
Cumhal. This officer, having incurred the father, who supplied him with troops^ npoa 
displeasure of Conn, fled to Gotland, where ' which he attacked and defeated Aen^us^oneof 
he remained in exile for some years. After his adversaries, at Ui Liathain (Castlelyonii 
a brief reign of three years Cathaeir was co. Cork). Aengus then sought the assist 
killed in the battle of Magh Agha (near Tail- ance of Conn, who sent him nve battaliou 
tin, CO. Meath) by Conn, who then succeed(^ of chosen troops, with which he rene^red the 
to the throne, a.d. 123. One of his earliest contest, but was again worsts at the hattie 
acts was to bestow the kingdom of Leinster , of^Vrd-neimhedh (the Great Island, co.CorkX 
on his tutor, Crimthann Culbuidhe, or 'of Conn then appears to have entered into direct 
the yellow hair,' a member of tlie race to ' conflict with ^logh Nuadat, but affcer many 
which he belonged himself. Cumhal re- defeats was obliged to submit to a divisioa 
turned from Scotland, and laid claim to the . of Ireland between himself and his ad versaiT. 
kingdom of Leinst^^r, averting that he had The boundary line agreed on was the £iscir 
as much right to it as Crimthann. To vin- Riada, a gravel ridge running from DuUin 
dicate his authority as sovereign Conn sum- to Clarin Bridge in the county of Galway. 

" "^ " "^ «.i.. " Ireland was known 

and the south 
fromiehichis 

formed an alliance with Mogh Neid, king of said to have b<>en derived the name of Mnn- 
Munster, Mac Niadh, son of Lughaidh, his ' ster. Tlie early and continuous use of these 
nephew, and Conaire II, both then princes ' names in Irish literature attests the historical 
and tanists of that province. The Munster I reality of the event. The year after the pai^ 
chieftains, accompanied by Eogan Mor, son tition of the kingdom war was again renewed 
and heir of Mogh Neid, having marched to between them, owing, according to the' An- 
his aid, Ciunhal gave battle to Conn at nalsofClonmacnois,' to the ambition of Mogh 
Cnuclia (Castleknock, near Dublin), where 'Nuadat, who demanded a division of *tne 
the Leinster men and their allies were de- ' customs of the shipping of Dublin,' which 
feated by Conn, and Cumhal was killed ; he \ Conn having refused, each side prepared for 
was father to the famous warrior Finn Mac battle ; but this story evidently belongs to a 
Cumhail (Finn Mac Coole). lat^»r age. The war was earned on during 

The union of the Munster forces was only fourteen years, when it was Anally brought to 
temporary, and on their return after the battle \ a close by the battle of Magh I^ena (Moylens 
of Cnucha dissensions broke out among them. ; in the parish of Kilbride, King's County), in 
There were at the time three rac^s in the which Mogh Nuadat was killed. He had been 
province. The line descended, as supposed, ' married to a daughter of the king of Castile, 
mm Eber, son of Miledh or Milesius, and ' and on this occasion is said to have been as- 
represented by Mogh Neid, the ruling king ; \ sisted by a body of Spanish troops led by the 
the race of 1th, who had settled in south | king's son, who was also killed. He and Mogh 
Munster along with and under Eber, and , Nuadat were buried * in two little hillocBB, 
who were represent<}d by Mac Niadh, son of i now to bo seen at the said plain, which, as 
Lughaidh ; and the Ultonian race descended i some say, are the tombs of the said Owen 
from Ir, and represented by Conaire, son of ' and Fregus' {An, Clonmacnm/f). 
Mogh Lamha. A colony of the latter, who Conn now became once more king* of all 
were called Euronn or Ernaidhe, from an I Ireland, and after a reipryi of thirty-five yeaw 
ancestor, Ailill Euronn, driven from Uladh i was slain byTiobraideTircach, king of tJiadh, 
by the Clanna Rudhraidhe, according to the ' at Tuath Amrois, near Tara, a.d. 157, as he 
Saltair of Cashel, settled in middle Mimster ' was preparing to celebrate" the feis or festival 
in the time of Duach Dalta Deaghaidh, about ■ of Tara. He was buried at Brugh na Tk>inne, 
the end of the second century B.C. These the cemetery of the pagan kings of Ireland, 
Emaidlic, forming an alliance with the race , and his monument, a stone cairn, is men- 
of Ith,'in course of time drove the old Eberean | tioned among the tombs enumerated in the 
tribes back to the western coasts and islands ; * Dinnsenchus.' 



of Munster. This compact was broken up 
by Dergthine, grandfather of Mogh Neid, 
and when his son Eogan Mor (better known 



An ancient treatise attributed to him, and 
quoted so early as in the * Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick,' is in existence, entitled ' Bail6 
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Chuinn-Ched-Chathaigh/ * The Ecstasy (or 
Prophecy) of Conn of the Hundred Battles/ 
and another entitled * Bail6 an Sc4il/ or * The 
Champion's Ecstasy/ said to have been de- 
livered to him ; but the ascription of these 
compositions to his age only proves his cele- 
brity at the period in which they were writ- 
ten. He was termed ' Cead Cathach/ gene- 
rally translated * of the hundred battles/ 
because, according to the * Annals of Clon- 
macnois/ he fought exactly that number, 
but cathach is an adjective which Colgan 
elsewhere translates praliatar. The true 
meaning, therefore, is * the hundred battler,' 
or fighter of hundreds of battles ; and this is 
borne out by a poem quoted by Keating, in 
which 260 battles are attributed to him. 

The dates followed for the accession and 
^eath of Conn are those of the ' Four Masters.' 
According to Dr. O'Donovan the * Annals' 
are much antedated at this period, but the 
authorities vary so much that it seems hope- 
less to arrive at an exact chronology of events, 
which, nevertheless, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, belong to the domain of history in their 
general outline. 

[Keating's Hist, of Ireland, Reign of Conn 
Cead Cathach ; Annals of the Four Masters, a.d. 
123 ; Petrie's Round Towers, p. 102 ; the Battle 
of Mjigh Lena, Dublin, 1866 (Celtic Society) ; 
O'Curry's MS. Materials, p. 386.] T. 0. 

CONN-NA-MBOCHT (d. 1059), * Conn 
of the Paupers,* was head of the Culdees and 
bishop of Clonmacnois. The term Culdee 
is the English form of the vernacular C6le 
dcy * companion of God,' which, though not a 
translatioHjWas suggested by theLatin ' servus 
Dei,' as applied in a technical sense to a monk. 
One of the earliest instances of the use of the 
term C^le de i8 m the * Life of St. Findan/ 
compiled shortly after A.D. 800. The latest 
mention of the term is in the 'Annals of 
the Four Masters' at a.d. 1595. During this 
period of nearly eight hundred years it was 
used with a large variety of application. If 
we may credit certain Irish records, it is found 
^at the close of the eighth century in a defi- 
nite sense and in local connection with a re- 
ligious class or institution. St. Maelruain 
of Tamlacht (now Tallaght, near Dublin) (d. 
792), abbot and bishop, gathered round him 
rd fraternity, for whom ne composed a religious 
rule, called the Rule of the Culdees, the 
term being employed in the sense of * ascetics ' 
or * clergy of stricter observance.' They ap- 
pear also to have had the care of the sick, as 
may be gathered from the vision of St. Mo- 
ling of Ferns (d. 697). In that legend, when 
Satan, assuming the form of an angel of light, 
;appears to the saint and assures him he is 



Christ, St. Moling refuses to believe it, for 

* when Christ came to converse with the Cul- 
dees it was not in roval apparel he appeared, 
but in the forms of the unhappy, viz. the 
sick and the lepers.' They had alao the con- 
duct of divine service, and in later times the 
charge of the fabric of the chureh. On the 
rise of the great monastic orders the term 
Culdee came to mean an old-fashioned Scotic 
monk living under a less strictly defined 
discipline. 

It had not yet lost its original meaning at 
the time when Conn-na-mbocht was proud 
of the name of Conn of the Paupers. The 
origin of this title is thus given in the ' An- 
nals of the Four Masters : ' * He was the 
first who invited a par^ of the poor of Clon- 
macnois at Iseal Chiarain and presented them 
with twenty cows of his own.' In other 
words he endowed the institution at Iseal 
Chiarain in the only way possible in that 
age, that is by stocking the land with cattle 
and making them over to it. The land so 
termed, ' the low ground of St. Ciaran,' as 
the meaning is, haa been under tillage in the 
founder's time when the excellence of the 
crops is referred to. It afterwards became 
the name of the hospital established there 
under the auspices of Conn, the first instance 
of such a foundation and endowment in Ire- 
land for the maintenance and care of the 
poor, and perhaps also of the sick and lepers. 
There was a church attached to the hospital, 
in which it may be presumed the Culdees 
ministered to those under their charge. The 
moral effect of this charitable act seemed so 
great in that age that a poet quoted by the 

* Four Masters ' says : * O Conn ! O Head of 
dignity, it will not be easy to plunder thy 
church.' In 1072, however, the 'Annals' 
record that ' a forcible refection was taken 
by Murchadh, son of Conchobar O Maeleach- 
lainn, king of Meath, at Iseal Chiarain, and 
from the (Culdees, so that the superintendent 
of the poor was killed there, for which Magh 
Nura was given to the poor.' At that period 
a refection or entertainment of the king and 
his followers corresponded to the rent pay- 
able in later times. Xiooking at it in this view 
it is possible that there may nave been a ques- 
tion of title here, as we find that in 1089, 
seventeen years after, Cormac, son of Conn- 
narmbocht, purchased Iseal Chiarain for ever 
from the king of Meath, that is the succes- 
sor of the king who had plundered it. 

The descendants of Conn considered his title 
so honourable that it became a family desig- 
nation, and they were known as the Meic- 
Conn-na-mbocht. He himself was descended 
from a long line of ancestors, all of whom 
held some office at Clonmacnois, from Torbach, 
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an abbot of Armagh, who died in 812, and 
who was the son of Qorman, an abbot of 
Louth, who died on a pilgrimage at Clon- 
macnois in 798. Joseph, the father of Conn, 
was Anmcharaf or spiritual adviser in the 
monastery. Conn himself had five sons: 
Maelfinnen, whose son Cormac became abbot ; 
Maelchiarain, who was abbot; Cormac, who 
was reversionary abbot ; Ceilechair, whose 
son Maelmuire was the writer 'of the well- 
known manuscript Lebar na h-Uidhre ; and 
lastly Gillacrist, who died in 1085. They were 
a family of eminent piety and practical bene- 
volence, and continued to take a warm interest 
in the hospital. Maelchiarain, who was abbot 
at the time of the outrage on the Culdees, 
was also guardian of the hospital, and the 
Culdees are called in the * Annals of Clon- 
macnois ' * the family of Maelchiarain,' and 
it was Cormac, another son of Conn, who, 
as we have seen, purchased the fee of Iseal 
Chiarain. From the instances of Mael- 
chiarain and Conn himself, whom O'Curry 
strangely terms * a lay religious,' as well as 
those of SS. Maelruain and Moling, who were 
bishops and abbots, there does not seem any 
foundation for that writer's assertion that the 
Culdees were a lay order. 

The fame of this foundation enhanced the 
celebrity of Clonmacnois. Tidings of it 
reached even to Scotland, as we are informed 
by the poet alreadv referred to. Conn him- 
self was accounted * the glory and dignity of 
Clonmacnois,' while his son, the Abbot M!ael- 
chiarain, was also 'the glory and veneration 
of Clonmacnois in his time.' 

[The Aonals of the Four Masters, a.i>. 1031, 
1059, 1079 ; Bishop Reeves on the Culdees in 
the Transactions of the Hoyal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxiv. ; O'Curry's MS. Materials, p. 184 ; 
Martyrology of Donegal, p. 241 ; Chronicon 
Scotormn, Rolls ed., p. 209.J T. 0. 

CONN rCON^US), GEORCJE {d. 1640), 
was brought up as a catholic by his father, 
Patrick (>)nn of Auchry, near Turriff. His 
mother was Isabella Chy n of Esselmont. He 
was sent when very young to be educated 
at Douay, from which he passed in succession 
to the Scots College at rma and at Rome. 
He completed his education at the university 
of Bologna, where he attracted the notice of 
the Duke of Mirandola, who made him tutor 
to his son. In order to devote himself to an 
ecclesiastical life he went to Rome in the 
summer of 1623, where he was admitted into 
the household of Cardinal Montalto, who be- 
queathed him a handsome legacy at his death 
SIX months afterwards. Conn transferred 
his services as secretary to Cardinal Barbe- 
liniy the nephew of Pope Urban VlUy and 



! accompanied him when he went as nuncio 

I to France (Dempster, Jli/it. EccL Gentis 

I Scoforunif 170 ; Gordon, Eccl^. Chronicle 

for Scotland, i v. 536). Gordon further states 

that Conn was subsequently * made canon of 

St. Lawrence in Damaso and enriched with 

I other benefices.' He also became * secretary 

I to the congregation of rites, and domestic 

j prelate to the pope ' (Gordon, iv. 537). In 

I the dedication of his life of Mary Stuart, pub- 

I lished in 1624, the letters F.P. appear after 

I his name, and it may therefore be taken for 

granted that he had become a Dominican 

Iriar before that date. 

Conn's historical importance arises from 
his mission to England to fill the place of 
papal agent at the court of Henrietta Maria, 
which was vacated by Panzani's return to 
Italy. Panzani had been engaged in a vain 
attempt to encourage those Englishmen who 
wished to effect a union between the church 
of England and that of Rome, with the ob- 
ject of obtAining the complete submission of 
the former to the latter. Conn, who landed 
at Rye on 17-27 July 1636, was content to 
win over individual converts, and to make ustf 
of the favour in which he stood at court to 
ameliorate the lot of the English Roman 
catholics. In both these aims he succeeded 
beyond expectation. He stirred up the queen, 
who had before been sluggish in the matter^ 
to give an active support to the propagation 
of her religion, and especially in soothing her 
husband whenever he was irritated by con- 
spicuous additions to the roll of converts. 
In October 1637 the conversion of Lady 
Newport brought matters to a crisis. The 
king was urged by Laud to enforce the laws, 
but the queen, kept to her work hy Conn, 
pleaded against Laud, and in the end, though 
a proclamation was issued to restrain con- 
version, its therms were so mild that they did 
not provoke any further objection from the 
queen herself. Conn, no doubt, owed the 
success of his intervention in part to his 
personal influence with the king. Agree- 
able and well informed, with charming man- 
ners and diplomatic skill, Charles found in 
him a companion such as he dearly loved. 
A hearty dislike of puritanism was com- 
mon to both. Conn remained in England till 
the summer of 1639, the letter in which he 
announces that he had introduced his suc- 
cessor, Rossetti, and had received the pass- 
ports which would enable him to leave the 
country, being dated 30 Aug.-O Sept. in that 
year. 

Conn had long been in weak health, and 
his death took place at Rome, according to 
the monument erected to his memory in the 
chuich of St. Lawrence in Damaso by his 
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patron Cardinal Barberini, on 10 Jan. 1640 CONNELLAN, OWEN (1800-1869), 

N.S. (tb, p. 637). Irish scholar, a native of co. Sligo and son of 

.... ,^, , .J. r a farmer who claimed descent from the chiefs 

[In addition to the works auot^ above refer. ^^ Bunnyconnellan in Mavo, and through 

<,ncemay be made for ^f /'^(^[^"^^ ^^^^^^^ them from Laoghaire MacN^eiU, king of I^ 

Sroceedmin in England to his own aespatcnes. , - , ». ^aru\ n \ j- j t • v 

[oBt Of them are to be found in the transcripts 1?^^, was born m 1800. He studied Irish 

in the British Mnsenm, Add. MSS. 16389-92. literature, and obtained employment as a 

Transcripts of others are in the Public Record scribe in the Royal Irish Academy, where 

(MBce. Dempster states that while he was still he worked for more than twenty years, and 

at Bologna, that is to say before 1623, he planned copied a great nart of the large collections of 

('eBtmeditatu8*)awork called Institutiol^ncipis Irish writings known as the Books of Lecan 

and also an attack on the enemies of the iScots and of Ballymote. After George IV*8 visit 

under the name of Prsmetise. Of the former no to Ireland he was appointed Irish historio- 

eopv exists in the British Museum Library or the grapher to the king, a post which he also held 

Bodleian, and it is not mentioned by Brunet. Pos- throughout the reign of William IV. Shortly 

eibly, therefore, it was never published or even ^^^^ ^jj^ establishment of queen's colleges 

«)mplet4)d. The latter work was published at Connellan was made professor of Irish at Cork, 

Bo ogna in 1621 under the title of ^oh« Hive ^^ j^^j^ ^j^^ ^^^^^^ ^^1 j^ j^ ^^^j^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 

vli^^nfnit^^^X^^^^^ placeinDublininl869 He published in 1830 

network was Viu Mari« 8tuart«, published %" Grammatical Interiineary ^lersion of the 

at Rome in 1624, another edition being published gospel of St. John, * Grammatical Praxis on 

in the same year at Wursburg ; followed byDe the bospel of St. Matthew, * Dissertation 

dnplici Statu Religionis apud Scotos libri duo, on Irish Grammar,' 1834, and compiled the 

alsopubiithed at Rome in 1628. Asaertionum 'Annals of Dublin' in Pettigrew and Oulton's 

Catholicamm libri tres, published at Rome in 'Directory' for 1835. In 1844 he published 

1629, is in the Bodleian but not in the British a 'Practical Grammar of the Irish Language.' 

Museum library.] S. R. G. He admired Sir William Betham, whose 

* Etruria Celtica ' had, he thought, proved the 

OONNELL, Sir JOHN (1766 P-1831), identity of the Irish and Etruscan languages; 

lawyer, son of Arthur CJonnell, merchant in but the grammar is nevertheless of value as 

Glasgow, and lord provost of that city, was preserving the idiom and pronunciation of 

educated at the university there, and ad- Irish in the north of Counaught. In 1840 he 

mitted a member of the Faculty of Advo- published, in a large quarto volume, * The An- 

eates in 1788. He married a daughter of Sir nals of Ireland, translated from the Original 

Islay Campbell of Succoth, bart., lord presi- Irish of the Four Masters.' This creditable 

dent of the court of session. In 1795 he was work was superseded by the publication of 

appointed aheriffdepute of Kenfrewshire, and the full Irish t«xt of the 'Annals,' with a 

in 1^05-6 he was cnosen procurator, or law translation by O'Donovan. In 1860 Connel- 

adviser, for the church of Scotland, and en- lan's most important work appeared — a text 

Joyed an extensive practice in church causes, with translations and not«s of the interesting 

Xn 1816 he was appointed judge of the court * Imtheacht na Tromdhaimhe,' an ancient 

of admiralty, and neld this office till 1830, tale, which relates how the 'Tain Bo Cuailgne,' 

when that court was abolished. In 1822 he the most famous story of the Irish bards, was 

received the honour of knighthood on occa- recovered in the time of St. Ciaran. 
flion of the visit of George IV to Edin- [Works; information from Connellan Gr^ 

burgh. He died suddenly m April 1831 at saidhe Piobaire, his relative.] N. M. 



Scotland respiting Tithes and the Stipends : f^^'^^fy(^®^^>;^"!?^T''^v!l w^'J^ 
of the ParoiWal Clergy,' 3 vols. 18f6, of translations of parts of the Bible. He died 
- -- - oy - at Sligo, 25 July 1854. 

[Cooper's Biog. Diet.] 

CONNOR or O'CONNOR, BERNARD, 



which a second edition in two vols, appeared 
in 1830. 2. ' A Treatiae on the Law of Scot- 
land respecting the erection, union, and dis- 
junction of parishes, the manors and glebes 
of the parochial clergy, and the patronage 
of churches,' 1818. To this a supplement 
was added in 1823. 

pSJiy's Edinburgh Portraits, vol. ii. ; MS. 
Minutes of the Fac^ty of Advocates ; private in- 
formation.] W. a. B. 



M.D. (1666 .P-1698), physician and historian, 
descended from an ancient Irish family, was 
bom in the county of Kerry about 1666. 
Being brought up as a catholic he was unable 
to receive a university education in his native 
country, but he was thoroughly instructed 
by private tutors. With the intention of 
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Hdopting the medinnl professioit he went to 
Prance about 1686, and Btudiud at tho uni- 
vcraitieB of Montpelior and Paris, but took 
the degree of M.D. at RheimB on 18 Sept. 
1691 (MuirK, Coll. of Phy». 2ndedit.i.514). 
lie became highly diatmcuiahcHl in his profes- 
sion, and was particularl; akillcd in anatomy 
and chemistry. When the two sons of the 
high chancellor of Poland wore on tho point 
of returning to thetr own country, it was ar- 
ranged that they should he accompanied by 
Connor. He first cond ucled them to Venice, 
where he cured the Hon. William Legge, 
afi.erwarda Garl of Dartmouth, of a fever. 
He then proceeded to Padua, and thence, 
through ^e Tyrol, Bavaria, and Austria, 
to Vienna. After aome atay at the court of 
the Emperor Leopold ha passed through Mo- 
revia and Sileaia to Cracow and Waraaw. 
He was appoint«d physician at the court of 
King JolmSobieski in conaequeuce of letters 
of recommendation addressed to Hieronitno 
Alberto de Conti, the Venetian minister, 
whose wife vae the Lady Margaret Fa«ton, 
eldeat daughter of Robert, and aiater to Wil- 
liam, L>art of Yarmouth. His reputation waa 
increased by the decided opinion he gave, 
that the king's only siater, the Duchesa of 
Radzevil, was suffering not from ague as 
other physicians maintained, but &om on 
abscoBB in the liver. A post-mortem exami- 
nation proved the correctneea of Connor's 
diognoeia. In 1694 be was appointed to 
attend the him; of Poland's only daughter, 
the Princeas 'Teresa Cunigunda, who waa to 
travel from Warsaw to Bruasels to marry the 
elector of Ravaria. He set out with the 
princeas on 11 Nov, 1694, and they arrived 
at Brussels on 12 Jan. 1694-5. Having re- 
signed his charge to Dr. Pistorini , the elector's 
physician, he tame in February to London 
and took up his residence in Bow Street. 
Oovent Garden. 

Soon afterwards he visited Oiford, where 
he lectured with great credit upon the dis- 
coveries of Malpighi, Bellini, Redi, and other 
celebrated scientific men whomhe had known 
abroad. In 1695 be pvihlished 'Disserto- 
tiones Medico-Pfayaicfe. De Antris liethi- 
feris. De Montis Vcauvii Incendio, De Stu- 
pendo Oaeium Coalitu. De Immani Hypo- 
gaatrii Saroomate," Oxford, 1695, 8to. fhe 
above treatises, which are printed aeparately 
with distinct title-pases, sliow their author 
to have been a man of much thought and ob- 
servation, as well as of great reading and 
general knowledge. He returned in the 
summer of 1696 to London, where in the 
enauing winter be gave another course of loc- 
lurea. On 27 Nov. 1695 be was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society (TuoxsoK, LUt 



of Frlloun of the Royal Son. p. 
6 April 1B96 he was odmittnd a liwmtiiilo of 
the Uollege of Physicians. In the latter year 
he lectured at Cambridge. 

In 1697 he published his ' ETangelium 
Medici ; sen medicina mystica de euspenais 
naturge legibue, sive de miraculis : rellqui*- 
que if ToU ^i^lott uemoratis, quee mMics 
indftgini sulgici poasunt,' London, 8vo (two 
editjona in the same year), reprinted at 
Amsterdam 1699. In this work he endea- 
vours to show that the miraculous cuiea 
Crformed bv our Lord and his apostles may 
accounted for on natural principles. Ita 
appearance made a great eeusntioD, and tha 
ortnodoCT of the writer, who, after hia Bettl»- 
ment in London, had conformed to the eet*- 
bliabed church, was impugned. Hehadtakea 
the precaution, prior to the publication of th« 
book, to obtain the license of the College of 
Physicians. In the British Museum Uten 
are two lettera from Connor, each printed on 
a aingle aheet, defending himself from the 
charge of heterodoxy. One of these letters 
ij9 addressed to the archbiahop of Canterbuir. 
Aa a further attestation of his aincerity ho 
received the sacrament in the church oi St. 
Marl in-in-the-Fields. 

The election of a successor U> King John 
Sobieaki having drawn public attention to 
the afihirs of Poland, Connor was desired to 
publiah what he knew about that countiy. 
He accordingly wrote hurriedly ' The History 
of Poland, m several letters to persona 6t 
quality, giving an account of the ancient and 

S resent atate of that kingdom,' 2 vole. Lon- 
on, 1698, 8vo. In preparing tliia work he 
had the assistance of a Mr. Savage, who 
wrote almoat the whole of the second volume.. 
It coutained much new and ioteresliug in* 
formation, and was for a long time regarded 
OS the best work on the subject. From it 
the account of Poland in Dr. Harris's ' Col- 
lection of Travels,' vol. ii. (1748), waa prin- 
cipnlly derived. 

Connor was attacked by a fever, of whielt 
be died in October 1698. He was buried aC 
St. Oiles'ft-m-the-Fieldfl on the 30th, when 
hia funeral aermon wa« preached by Willioni 
Hayley, D.D. Hayley, who regarded him aa 
a true and penitent member of the chultili 
of England, attended bim in bis last illness 
and gave him the sacrament, but almost im- 
mediately afterwards a catholic priest visited 
the dying man, gave him absolution, and it 
is supposed administered the lost rit«s of tha 
Roman church. 

Beaides the above-menliunud works, ll6 
wrote: 1, ' Lettre ^rite d Mon«ieur le Ch»- 
valiHr Oiiillaume de Waldegrave, premi*r 
medecin de sa Majestfi Britonniquo. Oon- 
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tenant une Dissertation Physique sur la con- 
tinuity de plusieurs os, k Toccasion d*une 
fabrique surprenante d'un tronc de Squelette 
humain, oules vertebres, les c6te8, Tos Sacrum, 
& les 08 des lies, qui naturellement sont dis- 
tincts & separez, ne font qu'un seul os continu 
& inseparable/ Paris, 1^1, 4to. 2. ^ZtaoOtt- 
pomov ^avfiaarov, seu Mirabilis Viventium 
Interitus in Gharonea Neapolitana Crypta. 
Diflsertatio Physica Romas in Academia ill. D. 
Ciampini proposita,' Cologne, 1694. On the 
title-page of this and the previous work the 
author's name appears to have been originally 
Drinted ' O'Connor,* but the letter ' ' has 
been carefully cut out. 

[Fimeral Sermon by Hayley; Biog. Brit 
(Kippis); Sloane MS. 4041; MacGee*8 Irish 
Writers of the Seventeenth Centnry, p. 213 ; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Lowndes's 
BibL Man. (Bohn), 51 1 ; Wilford s Memorials, 
p. 346.] T. C. 

CONNOR^ CHARLES (rf. 1826), come- 
dian^was a native of Ireland, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He is said in the 

* Gentleman's Magazine ' for December 1826 
to have ^ayed at school Euphrasia in the 
'Chrecian Daughter,' to have made his first ap- 
pearance as an actor at Bath as Fitzharding 
in the ' Curfew,' and to have been the originiQ 
Lothair. These statements must be taken with 
reserve. The original Lothair of ' Adelgitha ' 
was EUiston, and that of the ' Miller and his 
Men ' was Abbott, and the first appearance 
in London of Connor did not take place until 
18 Sept. 1816, two years after the first pro- 
duction of the latter, and nine after that of 
the earlier piece. Of his Bath performances, 
moreover, no record exists. His first London 
character was Sir Patrick McGuire in the 
'Sleep Walker ' of Oulton. From this period 
until 14 June 1826, when as Kenrick m the 

* Heir-at-Law ' he took a benefit and made 
his last recorded appearance, he played at 
Covent Garden a round of characters. These 
consisted of Irish characters, servants, vil- 
lains, and the like, the most prominent being 
Sir Callaghan in Macklin's ' Love k la Mode/ 
Foigard in the * Beaux' Stratagem,* Sir Wil- 
liam Davison in an adaptation of Schiller's 
' Mary Stuart,' Julio in Barry Cornwall's * Mi- 
randola,' Dennis Brulgruddery in the younger 
Golman's ' John Bull,' and Filch in the 
'Beggar's Onera.' He also plaved characters 
in various adaptations of Scott^s novels. The 
original characters assi^ed him included 
Terry O'Rourke, otherwise Dr. O'Toole, in 
the ' Irish Tutor,' written expressly for him, 
Cheltenham 12 July 1822, Covent Garden 
28 Oct. 1822 ; and Dr. O'Rafierty in ' Cent, per 
Gent.,' 29 Mayl823. He is said to haveplayed 
Sir LudiuOTrigger in the 'Rivals.' Connor 



had a good face,figure, and voice, and was fairly 

popular. His career in I^ndon cannot bie 

regarded as a great success, seeing that he 

made no advance. He died suddenly of heart 

I disease on 7 Oct. 1826 while crossing St. 

j James's Park to his home in Pimlico, and was 

I buried on 13 Oct. 1826 at the New Church, 

; Chelsea. Connor was a Roman catholic. He 

left two children and a wife who had been 

on the stage. 

Mrs. Connor is said to have acted at the 
i Haymarket as Grace Gaylove in the * Re- 
view.' She played at Covent Garden on 
22 May 1820 Manse Headrigar in the 'Battle 
of Bothwell Brigg,' in which her husband 
was Graham of Claverhouse, Servia in * Vir- 
ffinius ' to her husband's Appius, Covent Gar- 
aen, December 1821, and Duchess of York 
in * Richard III,' Covent Garden, 12 March 
1821. A benefit was given her at the English 
Opera House (Lyceum) after her husband's 
death. 

[Oeneet's Account of the English Stage ; Bio- 
graphy of the British Stage, 1824 ; Gent. Mag. 
1826 ; New Monthly Mag.; Theatrical Inquisitor.] 

J. K. 

CONNOR, GEORGE HENRY (1822- 
1883), dean of Windsor, eldest son of George 
Connor, master in chancery in Ireland, bom 
in 1822, was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1845, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1851. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1846 and priest in the fol- 
lowing year. After officiating for some time 
at St. Thomas's Chapel, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, he held a cure of souls at St. Jude's, 
Southsea, and subse(juently at Warehani, 
Dorset. He was appomted vicar of Newport 
in 1852. Here it was due to his initiative 
and energy that the parish church was re- 
built at a cost of 22,000/. The foundation- 
stone was laid by the prince consort. He 
also built a vicarage and some almshouses, 
and efiected some improvements in the 
schools. He was for some years honorary 
chaplain and chaplain in ordinary to the queen, 
chaplain to the governor of the Isle of Wight, 
and official and commissary of the archdea- 
conry of Wight. He was preferred to the 
deanery of Windsor in January 1883. He 
left Newport amidst the general regret of his 
parishioners. He had no sooner entered on 
his new duties than his health broke down. 
He preached once in St. George's Chapel, and 
several times in the private chapel. It taxed 
his strength severely to be present on the 
occasion of the christening of the Princess 
Alice of Albany on 26 March. He died 
on 1 May 1883. Connor married in 1852 
Maude Worthington, eldest daughter of John 
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Worthington of Kent House, Southsea, by 
whom he had two sons and some daughters. 
His daughter Emily Henrietta married Dr. 
Wilberforce, bishop of Newcastle. Connor 

Published a volume entitled * Ordination and 
[ospital Sermons.' 

[Times, 2 May 1883, p. 10 ; Cat. Grad. Unir. 
Dublin.] J. M. R. 

CONNY, ROBERT (1646 ?-1713\ phy- 
sician, son of John Conny, surgeon, ana twice 
mayor of Rochester, was bom in or about 
1645. He was a member of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and proceeded B.A. on 8 June 
1676, M.A. 3 May 1679, M.B. 2 May 1682, 
and M.D. 9 July 1685, on which occasion he 
* denied and protested,' because the vice- 
chancellor caused one Bullard, of New Col- 
lege, to be presented LL.B. before him. In 
1692 he was employed by the admiralty as 
physician to the sick and wounded landed 
at Deal. He married Frances, daughter of 
Richard Manley. He contributed a paper, 
in the form of a letter to Dr. Plot, *0n a 
Shower of Fishes,' to the 'Philosophical 
Transactions,' xx.^ and is said to have been a 
successful physician, and to have improved 
the practice of lithotomy. He died on 25 May 
1713, at the age of sixty-eight, and was 
buried in Rochester Cathedral. His portrait 
is in the Bodleian picture gallery and in the 
lodgings of the president of Magdalen Col- 
lege. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. i. 497-8; Wood's 
life, xcv ; Wood's Fasti Oxen. (Bliss), ii. 397 ; 
Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford (Gutch), n. ii. 964.] 

CONOLLY, ARTIIUR (1807-1842?), 
captain in the East India Company's service, 
was one of the six sons of Valentine Conolly 
of 37 Portland Place, London, who made a 
rapid fortune in India at the close of the last 
century, and who died on 2 Dec. 1819, three 
days after his wife (Gent Mag, Ixxxix. (ii.) 
569, 570). Arthur, tne third son, was bom on 

2 July 1807, and on 1 July 1820 was entered 
at Rugby School by his uncle, the Rev. Mr. 
Wake of Angley House, Cranbrook, Kent. 
Among his schoolfellows were Lord Sidney 
Godolphin Osborne, Bishop Claughton, and 
Qencrals Horatio Shirley and Sir Charles 
Trollope (Bughy School BegisUrs, I88l\ A 
shy, sensitive boy, ConoUy was unnt for 
public-school life, and often referred in after 
years to his sufferings at Rugby (BIaye, 
Lives of Indian Officers j vol. ii.) Leaving 
Ruc^by, he entered Addiscombe Seminary 

3 May 1822, but resigned on receiving a 
cavalry cadetship. He proceeded to Bengal 
the same year, a fellow-passenger with Bishop 
Heber, and in January 1823 was made cor- 



net in the 6th Bengal native light cavalr\', 
to which his brother, Edward Barry Conolly, 
was ap]^inted later. Arthur became lieu- 
tenant m the regiment 13 May 1826, and 
captain 30 July 1838. Being in Enffland 
on sick leave in 1829, he obtained leave 
to return to India through Central Asia. 
lie left London 10 Aug. 1829, travelled 
through France and Germany to Hamburg, 
thence by sea to St. Petersburg, where he 
staved a month, and then proceeded by 
Tidis and Teheran to Astrabad. There he 
assumed the guise of a native merchant and 
laid in a stock of furs and shawls, in the 
hope of penetrating to Khiva. He left As- 
trabad for the Turcoman steppes on 20 Apil 
1830, but when the little caravan to which 
he attached himself was about halfway be- 
tween Erasnovodsk and Ejzil Arvat he was 
seized by some treacherous nomads and plun- 
dered. For days his life hung in a balance, 
the Turcomans being undecided whether to 
kiU him or sell him into slavery. Tribal 
jealousies in the end secured his release, and 
ne returned to Astrabad 22 May 1830, whence 
he continued his journey to India by way 
of Meshed, Herat, and Candahar, visiting 
Scinde, and finally crossing the Indian fron- 
tier in January 1831. A lively narrative 
of the journey — ^reflecting Conolly*s bright, 
hopeful temperament — was published by him 
under the title ' A Journey to Northern 
India,* &c. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1834. Co- 
nolly also contributed papers on * The Over- 
land Journey to India * to ' Gleanings in 
Science,' 1831, i. 346-57, 389-98, and on a 
* Journey to Northern India* to * J. R. Geog. 
! Soc.,* iv. 278-317. After an interview with 
j Lord William Bentinck at Delhi, Conolly 
I rejoined his regiment, and when stationed at 
Cawnpore appears to have acquired the last- 
' ing friendship of the eccentric Jewish convert, 
I Dr. Joseph Wolff, then travelling as a mis- 
sionary in India. In 1834 he was appointed 
assistant to the government agent in Kajpoo- 
tana, and in 1838 returned home on furlough. 
Seriously disappointed in love, Conolly sought 
relief in further professional activity (ib.) 
Russian movements in Central Asia were 
beginning to cause anxiety in England, and 
Conolly proposed to the home government 
to remove the not unreasonable pretext for 
Russian advances in that quarter by nego- 
tiating with the principal tlsbeg chiefs, so 
as to put a stop to the carrying off of Rus- 
sian and Persian subjects into slavery. He 
was furnished with letters of recommenda- 
tion to Lord Auckland, then governor-gene- 
ral of India, together with 500/. to pay the 
expenses of an overland Joumev. Conolly 
left London- 11 Feb. 1839, visited Vienna 
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(where he had an interview with Prince 
Mettemich), Constantinople, and Bagdad, 
where he first met Major (now Sir Henry) 
Kawlinson, and reached Bombay in Novem- 
ber 1839, thence proceeding to Calcutta. 
The moment appeared propitious, and Co- 
nolly was sent on to Cabul, where in the 
spring of 1840 he joined the staff of Sir 
William Hay Macnaghten, the British envoy 
with Shah Soojah in Afghanistan. One of 
Macna|fhten*s brothers had married Conolly *s 
sister ^ee Burke, Baronetcige, under ' Mac- 
naghten'). A paper written by Conolly 
when in Afghanistan at this time, on ' The 
White-haired An^ra Ooat, . . . and another 
resembling the Thibet Shawl Goat,' appeared 
in * Joum. Asiat. Soc.' vi. (1841) 159-78. 

At the beginning of 1840 Shah Soojah 
had been replaced on the throne of Cab\il, 
and the failure of the Russian expedition 
under Perovsky to Khiva was still unknown 
in India. The openly expressed views of 
the envoy, Macnaghten, then were that the 
British troops in Afghanistan should be 
pushed on to Balkh, and possibly to Bok- 
naray with the threefold object of reconsti- 
tuting the authority of Shah Sod ah over the 
petty tribes between Cabul ana Balkh ; of 
effecting the release of Colonel Stoddart, 
who had been despatched by the British en- 
voy in Persia in 1838 on a special mission 
to Bokhara, where he had been detained and 
repeatedly imprisoned by the ameer ; and 
of making a sort of counter-demonstration 
against the Russian advance. There ap- 
pears to have been some intention of send- 
ing Major Rawlinson and Arthur Conolly 
on a special mission to the Russian army 
(^Cdkutta ItemeWf vol. xv.) Later in the 
year the Russian disasters became known, 
and ConoUv was despatched as envoy to 
EJiiva, with directions to carry out certain 
objects at Khiva and Khokand, and, condi- 
tionally, to visit Bokhara. These objects 
are stated to have been ' sanctioned in a pri- 
vate letter from authority,' so that the mis- 
sion could not be considered an amateur one, 
although Lord Ellenborough always insisted 
on 80 regarding it (t^.) Ardent and enthu- 
siastic l^ nature, cherishing views and hopes, 
which he himself allowed to be somewhat 
' visionary,' of the political regeneration of 
Central Asia, and the ultimate ' conversion ' 
of its warring tribes 'to the pure faith of 
Jesus Christ (ti&.), Conolly started, full of 
heart and hope, in September 1840. Joining 
the 35th Bengal native infantry, part of the 
Bhameean reinforcement, he was present with 
it in the brilliant action of 18 Sept. under 
Brigadier Dennie, afterwards proceeding to 
MerVy and thence, by the route followed and 



described by Sir Richmond Shakespeare, t^) 
Khiva. His speculations regarding the future 
of Merv and his fruitless interviews with the 
khan of Khiva are detailed in a notice of 
his manuscript remains in the ^ Calcutta Re- 
view,* I80I (vol. XV.) Subsequently he pro- 
ceeded to Khokand and Bokhara, where he 
was arrested and imprisoned, it is believed, 
in the third week in December 1841 (Kaye, 
ii. 142). Conolly was a voluminous and 
rapid writer. When not in the saddle he had 
nearly always a pen in his hand, and on his 
travels was wont to note down minutely all 
' he said and did in his journal, a practice he 
appears to have kept up even in his dimgeon 
at Bokhara. Five letters, all written in 
February and March 1842, forming the main 
portion of ConoUy's prison journal, are now 
m possession of Mr. C3eorge Pritchard, Lon- 
don and County Bank, Paddington, W., and 
are full of harrowing det ails. The latest direct 
tidings of him alive were contained in a letter 
sent by him to his brother, then a hostage at 
Cabul, early in 1842, in which he describes 
the sufferings of Stoddart and himself. For 
four months they had no change of raiment ; 
their dungeon was in a most foul and un- 
wholesome state, teeming with vermin to a 
degree that made life burdensome. Stoddart 
was reduced to a skeleton. They had with 
difficulty persuaded one of their keepers to re- 
present their wretched condition to the ameer, 
and were then awaiting his reply, having 
committed themselves to God in the full be- 
lief that unless quickly released death must 
soon terminate their sufferings (lett-er from 
Sir V. Eyre in Calcutta Review^ vol. xv.) 
The British government appearing unwilling 
to take action, a committee was formed in 
London in 1842, at the instance of Captain 
John Grover, F.R.S., for effecting the re- 
lease of the Bokhara captives, and a sum 
of 500/. so collected furnished the funds for 
Dr. Wolff's mission to Bokhara. An account 
of the transaction, with a roll of the sub- 
scribers appended, was published by Captain 
Grover, under the title * The Bokhara Vic- 
tims,* and conveys a painful impression of 
official procrastination and the cross purposes 
of many of the parties concerned. The re- 
sults of Wolff's perilous investigations at 
Bokhara were that Conolly, with Stoddart 
and other victims, ' after enduring agonies 
in prison of a most fearful character . . . 
were cruelly slaughtered some time in 1843 ' 
(1259 Hegira), and that the insti^tor of the 
foul deed was the pretended fnend of the 
English, Abdul Samut Khan, nayeb or prime 
minister of Nasir Ulla Bahadoor, ameer of 
Bokhara (see prefece to Wolff's narrative, 
7th ed.) The military records in the India 
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Office give the probable date of his death, on 
the authority of Wolff, as 1842. Wolff ap- 
pears to have afterwards thought this too 
early ; but Kaye, after a careful review of 
all the evidence attainable, considered that 
Ck>nolly and Stoddart were most probably 
executed on 17 June 1842 (Kate, ii. 139). 

Many years after, ConoUy's prayer-book, 
wherein he had entered a last record of his 
sufferings and aspirations when a prisoner at 
Bokhara, was left at hb sister's house in 
London by a mysterious foreigner, who Bimply 
left word that he came from Russia. The 
details there furnished are given in full in 
Kaye's account of Conolly. 

Three of Conolly's brothers lost their lives 
in the Indian service, viz. : — 

Conolly, Edwakd Babby (1808-1840), 
captain 6th Bengal light cavalry, who at the 
time of his death was in command of the 
escort of the British envoy at Cabul. He 
was killed by a shot from the fort of Tootum- 
durrah, in the Kohat, north of Cabul, when 
acting as a volunteer with Sir Robert Sale, 
in an attack on that place on 29 Sept. 1840 
(see Journal Asiat, &oc, qf Bengal, vol. ix. 
pt. i.) The following papers from his pen 
appeared in the * Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal : ' * Observations on the Past 
and Present Condition of Orijein or Uijayana,' 
voL vi. ; * Discoveries of Gems from Cfanda- 
har,' 'Sketch of Physical Geography of 
Seistan,' * Notes on the EusofiEvc Tnbes of 
Afghanistan,' vol. ix. ; ' Journal kept while 
Travelling in Seistan,' vol. x. ; 'On Gems 
and Coins,' vol. xi. 

Conolly, John Balfour (d. 1842), lieu- 
tenant 20th l^ngal native infantry, a cadet 
of 1833, was afterwards attached to the 
Cabul embassy. He died of fever while a 
hostage in the Bala Hissar, Cabul, on 7 Aug. 
1842 (see Lady Sale's Journal, p. 392). 

Conolly, Hbnky Valentine (1806-1865), 
Madras civil service, was entered at Rugby 
School in the same vear as his brother Arthur, 
and was appointed a writer on the Madras 
establishment on 19 Mav 1824. He became 
assistant to the principal collector at Bellary 
in 1826, and after holding various posts — as 
deputy secretary to the military department, 
Canarese translator to the government, cashier 
of the government bank, additional govern- 
ment commissioner for the settlement of 
Camatic claims, &c. — he was appointed ma- 
gistrate and collector at Malabar, a post he 
held for many years. Conolly, who was mar- 
ried, was murdered in his own house on 
11 Sept. 1855, by some Mopla fanatics, in 
revenge for the active share ne had taken in 
the outlawry of their * Thungai,' or saint, a 
religious vagabond who had been deported 



to Jeddah a few years before on account of 
his seditious acts. Shortly before his death 
Conolly was made a provisional member of 
the council of the Maoras government (Over- 
land Bombay Times, 12 Sept. to 5 Oct. 1855 ). 
There is a monument to him in the cathedral, 
Madras, and a scholarship was founded in his 
memory at the Madras University. 

[The most authentic particulars of Arthur 
Conolly will be found in the biography in Kaye's 
Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii., and in Calcutta 
Review, vol. xv. Much information respecting 
the military services of Arthur and Edward 
Bany Conolly is contained in the Service Army 
Lists kept at the India Office. Accessory infor- 
mation will be found in Rugby School Registers, 
Annotated (Rugby, 1881) ; A. Conolly's Journey 
to Northern India, 2 vols. (London, 1834) ; in 
various historical and biographical works bear- 
ing on the first Afghan war ; in Captain John 
Grover's Bokhara Victims (London, 1846, 8vo); 
and in Dr. Joseph WolfTs Mission to Bokhara, 
7th ed. (Edmburgh, 1862).] H. M. 0. 

CONOLLY, ERSKINE gL790-1843), 
Scotch poet, was bom at Crail, Fifeshire, on 
12 June 1796. He was educated at the 
burgh school of his native town, and after- 
wards apprenticed to a bookseller at An- 
struther. Subsequently he began business 
on his own account in Colinsburgh, but not 
succeeding to his satisfaction went to Edin- 
burgh, where, after serving for some time as 
clerk to a writer to the signet, he obt^ned 
a partnership with a solicitor, and after his 
partner's death succeeded to the whole busi- 
ness. He died at Edinburgh on 7 Jan. 1843. 
Amon^ the best known of his songs is ' Mary 
Macneil,' which appeared in the ^ Edinburgn 
Intelligencer,' 23 Dec. 1840. He never made 
any collection of his poems. 

[Conolly's Dictionary of Eminent Men of Fife, 
p. 126; CluEurles Roger's Modem Scottish Minstrel, 
pp. 247-8 ; Grant-Wilson's Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, ii. 176-6.] T. F. H. 

CONOLLY, JOHN (1794-1860), physi- 
cian, was bom at Market Rasen in Lincoln- 
shire on 27 May 1794. His father was a 
member of a well-known Irish family, the 
Conollys of Castletown. Readers of Swift 
will remember the whimsical passage in which 
the Drapier refers to the proverbial wealth 
and importance of Squire Conolly. Little^ 
if any, of this wealth descendea to John 
Conollv's father, who came to England to 
seek his fortime, settled in Lincolnshire, and 
remained without definite profession or call- 
ing. He married a lady named Tennyson, 
cousin-german to George Tennyson, grand- 
father to the poet laureate. Mrs. Conolly 
appears to have been a woman of consider- 
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able ability and force of character, which 
were displayed under the trying circumstances 
of an early widowhood with narrow means. 
Soon after his father's death, ConoUy, then 
in his sixth year, was sent to live with his 
mother's friends at Hedon, where there was 
a grammar school. He has left among his 
j^thumouspa^rs a somewhat bitter descrip- 
tion of the quiet little viUage and the didl 
school where eyerything seemed to slumber 
except the cane. In after years he wondered 
at the folly of pedagogues who try to feed 
the infant mind with the philosophic and 
elaborately elegant compositions of Horace. 
After seven years spent at Iledon he rejoined 
his mother at HiHl, where his schooling 
was completed. Mrs. Conolly had married 
again, her second husband being a French 
6migr6. From him Conolly acquired a good 
knowledge of the French language. In after 
life his acquaintance with the literature of 
France was extensive, and its study formed 
the £Bivourite amusement of hb leisure. At 
the age of eighteen he became an ensign in 
the Cambridgeshire militia, and travelled 
through various parts of Scotland and Ireland 
with nis regiment. To the last he retained 
a pleasing recollection of his experiences as 
a soldier. A year after Waterloo Conolly 
relinquished soldiering and married, when but 
twenty-two, the daughter of Sir John Collins, 
a naval captain. Kis brother, Dr. William 
Conolly, was at that time practising in Tours. 
John spent the first year of his married life 
near his brother, in a cottage beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Loire, called 
* La Ghrenadidre,' afterwards the homo of B6- 
ranger, who has celebrated it in a song, * Les 
Oiseaux de la Grenadi^re.' The exhaustion 
of his scanty fortune and the birth of a child 
turned ConoUy's attention to the need of 
working. He returned home in 1817, and 
enterea upon the study of medicine in the 
university of Edinburgh. He threw himself 
into the pursuit of medical knowledge with 
characteristic ardour. He was a keen debater 
in the medical society of the university, and 
obtained the coveted honour of being one of 
its vice-presidents. ' There are few,' he says, 
writing m 1834, ' who, looking back on those 
studious, temperate, happy years, can say 
that time has brought them anything more 
valuable.' He graduated as doctor in 1821, 
when his inaugural thesis was a dissertation 
' de Statu Mentis in Insania et Melancholia.' 
Having paid a short visit to Farb to complete 
his studies, he began to practise medicine in 
Lewes, whence he removed in a few moutlis 
to Chichester. Dr. (afterwards Sir Jolm) 
Forbes was then in practice in Chichester, 
and theyoimgmen formed a strong and lasting 



friendship; but the district did not afford 
sufficient employment for both, and in a year's 
time Conolly moved again to Stratford-on- 
Avon. Here he remained about five years, and 
appears to have achieved as great a measure 
of success as his capacities for the general 
practice of his profession permitted. He did 
a good deal of^ miscellaneous literary work. 
Associated with his friend. Dr. Darwall, he 
assisted Dr. James Copland [q. v.] in editing 

* The London Medical Kepository. * We en- 
deavoured,' he says, * especially to call atten- 
tion to the numerous valuable medical books 
then appearing in France and Gtjrmany, and 
also to the stiU more neglected older medical 
■^Titers of the profession. ' Copland and Dar- 
wall wished Conolly to join them in prepar- 
ing a dictionaiy of medicine. Conolly doubted 
the accomplishment of so laborious a task by 
three men. It was subsequently undertaken 
by Copland alone. While at Stratford Conolly 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the 
town, was alderman and twice mayor of the 
borough. He interested himself in every 
movement for the public good, was enthusi- 
astic for * sanitation,' and took much trouble, 
both by writing and jpersunally, to instruct his 
neighbours in physiological matters usually 
neglect^. He was more popular than re- 
formers generally are, and till very recently 
many old people about Stratford recollected 
him with affection. His professional income, 
however, did not exceed 400/. per annum. In 
1827 he moved to London, and in the following 
year was appointed professor of the practice 
of medicine m University College. While he 
held that chair he published his work on the 
' Indications of Insanity.' At the same time 
ho imavailingly endeavoured to induce the 
London University authorities to introduce 
clinical instruction in insanity int^ their cur- 
riculum. About this period he was an active 
member of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, for which he wrote several 
papers. In spite of the friendship of Lord 
Brougham, Lord John Russell, and many 
other very influential men, Conolly failed in 
practice as a London physician, nor does it 
appear that his professorial duties were per- 
formed with any distinguished ability. In 
1830 he left I-K)ndon and went to Warwick. 
Here he again held the post of inspecting 
physician to the asylums in Warwickshire, 
which ho had occupied while at Stratford. 
He continued to write a good deal. He 
assisted his friend Forbes in edit ing the * Bri- 
tish and Foreign Medical lieview ' and the 

* Cyclopjedia of Practical Medicine,' to which 
he contributed several articles. One of these 
on hjTSteria is judiciously written, and shows 
considerable reading. It has been absurdly 
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said to have been written in one evening in 
the intervals of conversation with his brother 
editors. The length of the article and the 
number of the extracts and references con- 
tained in it deprive it of any claim to this 
supposed merit. While living at Warwick, 
Conolly maintained his interest in the neigh- 
bouring town of Stratford-on-Avon, was 
chairman of a committee formed to restore 
the chancel of Stratford church, and was 
active in organising the successful opposition 
made by the inhabitants of that town to the 
removal of the dust of Shakespeare from its 
resting-place. About this period he co-ope- 
rated with Hastings and Forbes in the foun- 
dation of a medical society which afterwards 
became well known as the British Medical 
Association. In 1838 he moved to Birming- 
ham. In 1839 he was appointed resident phy- 
sician to the Middlesex Asylum at Hanweil, 
then the largest institution of the kind in 
England. About a year previously he had 
competed unsuccessfully for the same post. 
Others had already laboured to introduce a 
humane and rational method of treating the 
insane. In France, Pinel was the first, in 
1792 or 1793, to boldly advocate and practise 
the treatment of lunatics without chains and 
stripes. In this coimtry the projection by 
William Tuke, in 1792, of the celebrated 
* Retreat ' at York, which was practically 
under his management although the property 
of the Society of Friends, inaugurated the new 
system. Tnat institution was the first in 
Great Britain established not only with the 
avowed object of providing a place for the 
kindly care of the mentally afflicted, but one 
in which it was actually carried out. When 
Conolly entered on his labours, it had for 
more than a quarter of a century been known 
to the world through Samuel Tuke's * De- 
scription of the Retreat,' and humane prin- 
ciples had begun to leaven the practice of 
asylum physicilns. Dr. Charlesworth and 
Mr. Gardiner Hill, at the Lincoln Asylum, 
had even gone so far as to dispense altogether 
with instrumental, or, as it is called, mechani- 
cal restraint, in the management of their 
patients. Conolly warmly adopted the most 
advanced practice of his predecessors. He 
took charge of the Han well Asylum on 
1 June 1839. From 21 Sept. of the same 
year every form of mechanical restraint was 
absolutely discontinued. The whole armoury 
of strait-waistcoats, straps, restraint-chairs, 
&c., was laid aside. The experiment became 
the sul^ect of much discussion. It had never 
before been tried on so large a scale nor in 
any place where it could arouse much atten- 
tion. Within the twelve years during which 
he was supreme at Hanwell a revolution 



was effected throughout the country in the 
management of the insane. The enthusiasm 
of Conolly overcame every difficulty. He 
adhered firmly to the principles he had laid 
down for himself, and by dint of intense 
earnestness, combined with very considerable 
eloquence, educated thepublicin an incredibly 
short space of time, and excited in minds akin 
to his own a fervour for reform w^hich soon 
secured its universal triumph. Conolly was 
by no means original in the ideas t^ the exe- 
cution and exposition of which he devoted 
the remainder of his life. He generously 
acknowledged his obligations to his prede- 
cessors, ana always truly referred the reform 
in the treatment of the insane in England 
to the foundation of the York Retreat. He 
described himself as one of those * who fol- 
lowed in the path of William and Samuel 
Tuke,' and spoke 'gratefully of the extent 
of our debt to them. Their system differed 
from that of Gardiner Hill and Conolly merely 
in this, that they reduced restraint to the 
smallest, point which they conceived com- 
patible with the advantage and safety of the 
patient, without laying down any absolute 
and inflexible rule for aU cases ; while Conolly 
maintained positively that ' there is no asylum 
in the worla in which mechanical restraint 
may not be abolished not only with safety, 
but with incalculable advantage.' Although 
this formula was probably too unqualified, 
a great work was undoubtedly accomplished 
by Conolly. He maintained that non-re- 
straint was but one feature in his syst-em. 
Its importance lay in the fact that it ren- 
dered possible, nay necessary, the entire adop- 
tion of a humane method of dealing with the 
insane. Yet non-restraint, if but one stone 
in the edifice, was the keystone. Indirectly 
science has gained by the reformed methods, 
for the study of insanity as a disease com- 
menced when asylums ceased to be prisons ; 
but the attitude taken up by Conolly in the 
matter was essentially an unscientific one. 
* Non-restraint * was a shibboleth with him. 
Some of the best of his literary labour he un- 
fortunately devoted to mere destructive cri- 
ticism of the older system of asylum manag^e- 
ment. Though apt to entertain broad and 
enlightened views on medical subjects, he had 
little natural taste for merely medical work. 
He was rather a great administrator than 
a great physician. Minute investigation, 
patient research, or judicious weighmg of 
evidence did not constitute his strength. His 
talents were literary more than scientific. 
He inherited some of the Irish peculiarities 
of ardent sentimentalism and loudness for 
the rhetorical in expression, though these 
were balanced by an extensive knowledge of 
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the world, togother with a width of general 
culture and a steadiness of purpose. In 1844 
Conolly ceased to reside in the Han well 
Asylum, but retained medical control as visits 
in^ physician till 1852, when his connection 
with the^nstitution practically ceased, though 
he was still consultant. At this time he 
lived in the village of Hanwcll, where he 
owned a private asylum. He had a very 
large consulting practice in cases of mental 
disease. His best works belong to the later 
period of his life : ' On the Construction and 
Qovemment of Lunatic Asylums,' 1847 (the 
most valuable and characteristic production 
of his pen) ; ' The Treatment of the Insane 
without Mechanical Restraints,' 1856 ; a 
short ' Essay on Hamlet/ 1863 : and < Clinical 
Lectures ' delivered at Han well and printed 
in the * Lancet,' 1845-6. The style of his later 
books is always easy and sometimes highly 
eloquent. His earlier writing is apt to be 
tur^d. Only by practice did he attain the 

Slish which characterisiis his mature work, 
is laboured memoir of Dr. Darwall, though 
published when he was forty years old, can 
at best be called promising. Among the 
many honours which he received two may 
be specially mentioned. When the British 
Meoical Association met at Oxford the uni- 
versity bestowed upon Conolly the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. On the occasion of his re- 
signation of the post of visiting physician to 
the Middlesex Asylum, a great public testi- 
monial was conferred upon him, m the shape 
of ' a handsome piece of plate emblematic of 
the work in which he had been so long en- 
gaged, and a portrait of himself by Sir Wat- 
son Gfordon.' The presentation was made 
amid imposing ceremony by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, chairman of the Lunacy Commission. 

Throughout life ConoUy's health was never 
robust. During the years of his greatest 
activity he was tormented by a chronic cu- 
taneous afiection. He suffered much from 
rheumatic fever, which left traces of heart. 
disease. In 1862 he lost a favourite grand- 
child, and being always a man of the warmest 
family affections, he spent an hour the day 
before the funeral weeping over the child^ 
coffin. Next night he was seized with con- 
vulsions, which were followed by paralysis 
of the right side ; he partially recovered, but 
had repeated similar attacks. After a severe 
recurrence of such seizures he died in his 
house at Hanwell on 6 March 1866. 

[Sir James Clark's Memoir of Conolly ; Mauds- 
ley s Memoir in Journal of Mental Science ; obi- 
tuary notices in Lancet (by ConoUy's son-in-law, 
Dr. Harrington Tuke), and in Brit. Med. Journal ; 
various works of Conolly ; also Dr. Hack Take's 
Hist, of the Insane in the British Isles.] C. N. 
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CONOLLY, THOMAS ( 1 738-1 803), Irish 
nolitician, only son of William Conolly, first 
M.P. for Bally 8hunnon,bv Lady Anne Went- 
worth, eldest daughtt»r of Thoma8\\''ent worth, 
first earl of Straflbrd of the second creation, 
was bom in 1738. The fortunes of the Co- 
nolly family in Ireland Imd been foimded by 
William Conolly (d. 1729) [q. v.], who was 
uncle to Thomas ConoUy's fathor, and made 
his nephew heir to his property. Conolly 's 
father died in 1760, leaving, besides his only 
son, four daughters, the Countess of llosse, 
the Viscountess Howe, the Countess of Buck- 
inghamshire, whose daughter married Lord 
Castlereagh, and Anne Byng, whose son even- 
tually succeeded to the Stnifford estates, and 
whose grandson, Field-marshal Sir John Byng 
[q. v.], was made first Earl of Strafford of tlie 
third creation. In 1758 Thomas Conolly 
married Lady Louisn Lennox, third daugh- 
ter of Charles, second duke of Richmond, and 
in 1759 he was elected M.P. for Malmesbury 
in the English House of Commons, and in 
1761 for Londonderry county in the Irish 
House of Commons, which latter seat he 
held imtil the union. He showed no great 
abilities in either house, but from his wealth 
and connections he possessed very great in- 
fluence in Ireland, where he held various 
offices, such as lonl of the treasury', commis- 
sioner of trade, and lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Londonderry, and wliore he was 
sworn of the privy council in 1784. After 
sitting for Malmesbury until 1768, and for 
Chichester, through the influence of his fa- 
ther-in-law, from 1768 to 1784, in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, he ^ve up his seat 
in that house, and took up his residence per- 
manently at Castletown. In 1788 he was 
one of the leaders in the revolt of the Irish 
House of Commons against tlie English min- 
istry, and was one of the members deputed 
to oiFer the Prince of Wales the regency 
without any restrictions wliatever. This in- 
dependence lost him his seat at the board of 
trade, but his influence remained so great, 
that he was one of the ten cliief persons in 
Ireland to whom Cornwall is broached the 
first idea of a legislative union with England 
in 1 798. Comwallis, in his despatch of 27 Nov. 
1798, writes that he had consulted seven 
leading peers, the attorney- and solicitor- 
general, and Conolly on the subject, and says 
that * Mr. Conolly had always been a decided 
friend to an union, and was ready to give it his 
best assistance' {Comwallis Correspondence^ 
ii. 450). Conolly threw himself warmly into 
the debates on the question, doubtless under 
the influence of Castlereagh, who had married 
his niece Lady Amelia Hobart, and several 
times spoke in favour of the measure, which, 
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however, extin^shed his own political im- 
portance. The passing of the union decided 
nim to abandon politics, for, though he might 
easily have been returned for Londonderry to 
the united parliament, he preferred to hand 
over the seat to Colonel Charles Stewart, 
Castlereagh's brother, and retired altogether 
to Castletown, where he died on 27 April 
1803. His widow. Lady Louisa Conolly, sur- 
vived him for some years. Her sister Sarah 
married Colonel George Napier, and Lady 
Louisa helped to educate the young Napiers, 
her nephews, who resided near Castletown 
with tneir mother and father. A character 
of her by Mrs. Richard Napier is published in 
Bruce*8 * Life of Sir William Napier,'ii. 493-6. 
Sir Jonah Barrington, in his * Historic Anec- 
dotes of the Union,' devotes some pages (ed. 
1809, pp. 266-7) to Conolly, in which he 
criticises his attitude to the union rather un- 
favourably, and thus analvses the causes of 
his influence: * Mr. Conolly had the largest 
connection of any individual in the commons 
house. He fancied he was a whig because 
he was not professedly a tory ; bad as a states- 
man, worse as an orator, he was as a sports- 
man pre-eminent. . . . He was nearly allied 
to the Irish minister at the time of the 
discussion of the union, and he followed his 
lordship's fortune, surrendered his country, 
lost his own importance, died in comparative 
obscurity, and in his person ended the pedi- 
gree of one of the most respectable English 
families ever resident in Ireland.' 

[Gent. Mag. June 1803 ; Burke's Commoners ; 
Comwallis (>>rre8pondence ; Barrington's His- 
toric Anecdotes of the Union ; Brace's Life of 
Sir William Napier; Sir W. Napier's Life of Sir 
Charles James Napier.] H. M. S. 

CONOLLY, WILLIAM (d. 1729), speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, was tne son 
of a publican, or, as some say, of a black- 
smith. Having been called to the bar, he 
soon made way in his profession ; but he 
distinguished himself more particularly in 
the Irish House of Commons, of which he 
was chosen speaker 12 Nov. 1715. He con- 
tinued to hold this post until his resignation 
through failure of health, 12 Oct. 17&, only 
a few days before he died. He was likewise 
a member of the privy council ; was ten times 
appointed to the exalted office of a lord 
justice of Ireland between 1710 and 1729, 
during the absence of successive viceroys ; 
and was chief commissioner of the Irish 
revenues. Swift says that Wharton, when 
lord-lieutenant, sold this place to Conolly 
for 3,000/. He married Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Albert Conyngham, knt., lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance in Irelandi and sister 



of Henry, first earl Conyngham ; and dying 
without issue 30 Oct. 1729, he was buried 
in Celbridge church, co. Kildare, being suc- 
ceeded in his large estates by his nephew, 
the Right Hon. WilUam Conolly, M.P., of 
Stratton Hall, Staffordshire. Archbishop 
Boulter, in a letter from Dublin of the above 
date, thus refers to Conoll/s death, and 
to the consequent official changes : * After 
his death bein^ expected for several days, 
Mr. Conolly died this morning about one 
o'clock. He has left behind him a very great 
fortune, some talk of 17,000/. per ann. As 
his death makes a vacancy among the com- 
missioners of the revenue, my lord chancel- 
lor and I have been talking with my lord- 
lieutenant on that subject, and we all agree 
it will be for his majesty's service that a 
native succeed him ; and as Sir Ralph Gore, 
the new speaker, does not care to quit the 
post of chancellor of the exchequer, which he 
IS already possessed of, and which by an ad- 
dition made to the place by his late majesty 
is worth better than 800/. per ann., and is 
for life, to be made one of the commissioners, 
we join in our opinion that the most proper 
person here to succeed Mr. Conolly is Dr. 
Coffhill, who is already a person of weight, 
and has done service in the parliament. It is 
worthy of note that the plan which still 
prevails in Ireland of wearing linen scarfs 
at funerals, established with the view of en- 
couraging the linen manufacture, was ob- 
served for the first time at Conoll/s funeral. 
[Noble's continuation of Granger's Biog. Hist 
of England, iii. 188 ; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland 
(Archdall), vii. 1 84 ; Archbishop Boulter's Letters, 
i. 334 ; Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh's Hist. 
of Dublin, i. 37; Gilbert's Hist, of Dublin, iii. 
370; Swift's Works (Scott), ii. 27, 179, 467, 
iv. 28. xviii. 251.] B. H. B. 

CONQUEST, JOHN THICKER, M.D. 
(1789-1 806), man-midwife, was bom in 1789. 
He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1813, 
and became a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians of London in December 1819. ti 
1820 he published * Outlines of Midwifery,' of 
which a second edition appeared in 1821. He 
used to give four courses of lectures on mid- 
wifery in each year at his own house, 4 Aldei^ 
manbury Postern, London, and charged three 
guineas to each student attending. The lec- 
tures included remarks on the diseases of 
children and on forensic medicine. In a few 
years he moved into Finsbury Square, be- 
came lecturer on midwifery in the medical 
school of St. Bartholomew's Hospital (1825), 
and attained considerable practice. In 18dO 
he published an address to the Hunterian 
Society on puerperal inflammation (16 pp. 
8vo)y and in 1848 ' Letters to a Mother on 
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the Management of herself and her children 
in Health and Disease.' This work reached 
a fourth edition in 1852, hut is written in a ' 
sickly style, and has no scientific or practi- ' 
cal merit. A physician who rememhered the ' 
men-midwiyes of Conquest's period of prac- I 
tice used to relate that they were divided ' 
into two classes by their conversation : one ' 
section quoted text« whenever they spoke, I 
the other section poured forth stories which 
were more indecent than the drama of the 
Kestoration. Never was midwifery, as a spe- 
cial branch of practice, less worthily repre- 
sented. Conquest did not rise above the 
level of his fellows, but it must at least be 
admitted that his ' Letters to a Mother,' if 
tainted with cant, are free from indecency. 
He retired from practice, and after several 
years of a melancholy decay died at Shooter's 
Hill on 24 Oct. 1866. 

[Conquest's Prospectus of Lectures, 1820; 
Musk's ColL of Phys. 1878, iii. 204.] N. M. 

OONBY, FLORENCE (1561-1029), arch- 
bishop of Tuam, whose name in Irish is 
Flathri O^oelchonaire, was a native of Con- 
naught. After receiving a suitable education 
in l^pain and the Netherlands he became a 
Franciscan friar of the Strict Observance at 
Salamanca, and he was for some time pro- 
vincial of his order in Ireland (Sbaralea, 
Skqfplementum et CastigafiOf p. 238). He 
was commanded by Clement VHI to return 
to his native country, to assist by his coun- 
sels the army which Philip II had sent to 
Ireland in support of the rebellious catholics. 
On the suppression of the rebellion he was 
proscribed by the English, but he effected 
his escape to the Low Countrie^s and thence 
proceeded to Spain (Wabe, Writers 0/ Ire- 
land, p. 111)> lu 1602 he acted as spiritual 
director to Hugh Roe O'Donnell, pnnce of 
lyrconnel, who died at Simancas in Septem- 
ber that year (Moran, Spicilegium Omo- 
riensBj i. 161 ; Annals of the Four Masters, 
ed. O'Donovan, vi. 2297). He was nominated 
by Pope Paul V to the archiepiscopal see of 
l^uam 30 March 1609, and was consecrated 
the same year by Cardinal Maffei Barberini, 
protector of Ireland, afterwards Urban VHI 
(Bradt, Episcopal Stuxession, ii. 138). 

At Coniys solicitation Philip III founded 
for the Irish a college at Louvain under the 
invocation of St. Anthony of Padua, of which 
the first stone was laid in 1616 (O'Currt, 
Manuscript Materials of Irish Hist<mt, pp. 
644, 645). During his long banishment Conry 
devoted himself entirelyto the study of the 
works of St. Augustine (Waddiwo, Scriptores 
Ordinu Minorum, ed. 1806, n. 74). He died 
in a BWnduKsan convent at Madrid on 18 Nov. 



1629, greatly respected by the people of that 
country. l*he friars of the Insh college at 
Louvain translated his bones thither from 
Spain in 1654, and erected a monument to his 
memory with a Latin inscription (which is 
printed by Sir James Ware) on the gospel 
side of the high altar in their church. 

His works, which display great erudition, 
are : 1. ' Emanuel. Leabnar ina bhfuil modh 
irrata agus fhaghala f horbhtheachda na bet- 
hadh riaghaltha, ar attugadhdrongairighthe 
Sgathan an chrabhaidh, drong oile Deside- 
rius. Ar na chur anosa a ngaoidhilg, le bra- 
thair airidhe dord S. Fpronsias F.C.,' Lou- 
vain, 1616, 8vo. This is a translation from 
the Spanish work entitled * Tratado llamado 
el Desseoso, y por otro nombre Espejo de 
religiosos.' 2. * De S. Augustini Sensu circa 
B. MariaB Conceptionem, Antwerp, 1619. 
3. * Tractatus de statu Pan'ulorum sine Bap- 
tismo decedentium ex hac vita, juxta sen- 
sum B. Augustini,' Louvain, 1624, 1025, 1641, 
4to ; Rouen, 1643. It was also printed at 
the end of vol. iii. of Jansenius*s 'Augusti- 
nua,' 1043 and 1662. 4. ' Scathan an Chrab- 
huidh,' or ' Mirror of Religion,' a catechism 
in Irish, louvain, 1626, 8vo (O'Reilly, Irish 
Writers, p. clxxxii). 5. ' Peregrinus Jerichun- 
tinus, hoc est de natura humana, feliciter in- 
stituta, infeliciter lapsa, miserabiliter vulne- 
rata, misericorditer restaurata,' Paris, 1641, 
4to, edited by Thady Macnamara, B.D., and 
dedicated to Urban VIII. 6. * Compendium 
DoctrinaB S. Augustini circa Gratiam,* Paris, 
1644 and 1646, 4to. 7. * De Flagellis Justo- 
rum juxta mentem S. Augustini,' Paris, 1644. 
8. An epistle in Spanish, concerning the se- 
verities used towards some of the chief ca- 
tholic gentlemen of Ireland by the House 
of Commons. I^atin translation in Philip 
O'Sulli van's * Historiae CatholicsB Ibemias 
Compendium,* tom. iv. lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 255. 

[Authorities cited abovo ; also Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus. ; Bibl. Grenvilliana ; Bre- 
nan^s Eccl. Hist, of Ireland, p. 509 ; MaoGee's 
Irish Writers of the Seventeenth Century, pp. 1- 
23.] T. C. 

CONST, FILVNCIS (1751-1839), le^al 
writer, was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 7 Feb. 1783. He wrote some 
epilogues and prologues, and numbered among 
his convivial companions Henderson, John 
Kemble, Stephen Storace, Twiss, Person, 
Dr. Bumey, and Sheridan. He edited several 
editions of J. T. Pratt's * Laws relating to 
the Poor,* and was chairman of the Middle- 
sex magistrates and the Westminster ses- 
sions, holding the latter office till his death 
on 16 Dec. 1839. By extreme parsimony and 
skilful specidations he amassed a fortune of 
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150y000/., and lefl legacies to many of his 
friends. 

[Qent. Mag. new ser. xiii. 212.] 

CONSTABLE, ARCHIBALD (1774- 
1827), Scottish publisher, son of Tl^omas Con- 
stable, land steward to the Earl of Kellie, was 
bom at Cambee, Fifeshire, 24 Feb. 1774. He 
received his education at the parish school of 
Cambee. The attractions of a stationer^s shop 
at Pittenweem having incited his desire to 
enter that trade, he was in February 1778 
apprenticed to Peter Hill of Edinburgh, the 
friend and correspondent of Bums, who after 
being assistant to Creech had opened a shop of 
his own in the Parliament Close. As Constable 
was frequently employed by Hill in collecting 
books at auctions ana elsewhere, he had an 
early opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
this branch of the trade. After remaining six 
years with Hill, he, in January 1795, set up in 
business on his own account in a small shop on 
the north side of the High Street, having pre- 
viously married Mary Willison, daughter of 
David Willison, printer. A few weeks after 
his marriage he went to London to obtain 
introductions to the principal publishers and 
inform himself of * the state 01 bookselling in 
the metropolis.' He inscribed over his ooor 
' Scarce Old Books,* and as in London and 
during an excursion to Fifeshire and Perth 
he had purchased a considerable number of 
valuable works, his shop soon 'became a 
place of daily resort for the book collectors 
of Edinburgh.* The acquaintance he thus 
formed was of great value in assisting him 
to establish himself as a publisher. His ear- 
liest publications were theological and poli- 
tical pamphlets, the expenses of which were 
paid by the authors. The first sum paid by • 
him, amounting to 20/., was in 1798 to John 
Graham Dalyell for editing 'Fragments of 
Scottish History,* and his first purchase of a 
copyright was a volume of sermons by Dr. 
Erskine. In 1800 he commenced the * Farmer's 
Magazine,* a quarterly publication, and the 
following year ne made an important advance, 
by becoming proprietor of tne * Scots Maga- 
zine.' 

It is, however, with the publication of the 
* Edinburgh Review,' the first number of which 
appeared in October 1802, that Constable came 
into prominence as one of the principal pub- 
lishers of his time. To the success of that 
periodical his business sagacity and wide and 
liberal views contributed almost as much as 
did the smart and truculent method of writing 
adopted by its original projectors. Soon aft»r 
its commencement he raised the average re- 
muneration to twenty or twenty-five guineas 
a sheet, a rate up to this time without pre- 



cedent. It was the union of bold liberality 
with an extraordinary sagacity in predicting- 
the chances of success or failure in any given 
variety of publication that enabled Constablo 
virtually to transform the business of pub- 
lishing. * Abandoning,* says Lord Cockb urn, 
* the timid and grudging system, he stood out 
, as general patron and payer of all promising 
; publications, and confounded not merely his 
rivals in trade, but his very authors by his 
; unheard-of prices' {Memorials, p. 168). The 
; same year in which the * Edinburgh Review ' 
1 was started saw the beginning of his connec- 
tion with Scott, his name appearing in the 
title-page of the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, to a share in the copyright of which 
he was admitted, by Messrs. Longman & 
Rees. In 1804 he admitted as partner Alex- 
ander Gibson Hunter, upon which the firm 
assumed the title of Archibald Constable & 
Co. He had a share with Messrs. Longman 
& Co. in the uublication of the * Lay of the 
Last Minstrel' in 1806, and published for 
Scott the * Memoirs of Sir Henry Slingsby * 
in 1800. Possibly with the view, as Lock- 
hart suggests, *of outstripping the calcu- 
lations of more established dealers,' Con- 
stable, in 1807, offered Scott for * Marmion ' 
a thousand ^ineas in advance, a sum which 
Constable's biographer states 'startled the 
literary world,' and in 1808 he offered him 
1,500/. for an edition of the * Life and Works 
of Jonathan Swift.' In the latter year, how- 
ever, serious differences arose between Scott 
and Constable, which Lockhart ascribes chiefly 
to the intemperate language of Constable's 
partner, Alexander Gibson Hunter, and to 
the suggestions of James Ballantyne [q. v.], 
with whom, and his brother John, Scott now 
determined to set up a new publishing busi- 
ness under the name of John Ballantvne & 
Co. ^ 

In December of the same year Constable 
and his nartner joined Charles Hunter and 
John Parle in establishing a bookselling busi- 
ness in London under the name of Constable, 
Hunter, Park, & Hunter, which was con- 
tinued till 1811. On the separation of Alex- 
ander Gibson Hunter from the Edinburgh 
firm in 1811, Robert Cathcart and Robert 
Cadell were admitt^ partners, and on the 
death of Cathcart in 1812 Cadell remained the 
sole partner with Constable. Early in 1812 
the firm purchased the copyright and stock 
of the * Encyclopaedia Britannica * for between 
13,000/. and 14,000/. ; and as the issue of the 
fifth edition was already begun. Constable, 
to make good its deficiencies, resolved to pre- 
pare a supplement, consisting of extended 
* Dissertations' on the more important sub- 
jects, Professor Dugald Stewart being paid for 
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his ' Dissertations * what was then regarded 
as the enormous sum of 1,600/. In 1813 
Scott, on account of the embarrassments of 
the firm of John Ballantyne & Co., was forced 
to open negotiations with Constable, who, 
Locuiart states, ' did a great deal more than 
prudence would have warranted in taking on 
himself the results of unhappy adventures, 
and by his sagacious advice enabled the part- 
ners to procure similar assistance at the 
hands of others. ' In 1 8 14 the opening chapters 
of* Waverley * were shown to Constable, who 
at once detected the author, and arranged to 

Siblish it by dividing the profits with Scott. 
y the advice of John ballantyne, Scott 
afterwards occasionally deserted Constable 
for other publishers, but this led to no open 
breach in their friendly relations. On the 
failure in 1820 of Hurst, Robinson, & Co., 
the London agents of Constable & Co., the 
latter firm became insolvent, as did also that 
of James Ballantyne & Co., printers. Sir 
Walter Scott being involved in the failure of 
the two latter firms to the amount of 120,000/. 
Possibly the business of Constable & Co. 
might again have recovered had not a breach 
occurrea between the partners. On their sepa- 
ration Scott continued his connection with 
Gadell on the ground, according to Lockhart, 
that Constable ' had acted in such a manner 
by him, especially in urging him to borrow 
large sums of money for his support after all 
chance of recovery was over, that he had 
more than forfeited all claims on his confi- 
dence.' Scott's judgment was probably more 
severe than the facts warrantea. In any case, 
he admitted in reference to Constable's house 
that ' never did there exist so intelligent and 
so liberal an establishment.' Previous to his 
bankruptcy Constable had been meditating a 
series oi cheap original publicat ions by authors 
of repute issued monthly, which in a glowing 
interview with Scott he affirmed ' must ana 
shall sell not by thousands or tens of thou- 
sands, but by hundreds of thousands — aye by 
millions.' This scheme his bankruptcy pre- 
vented him carrying out on the gigantic scale 
on which it was originally planned, but a 
nu)dification of the original prmect was at 
once commenced by him in 1827, under the 
title of ' Constable's Miscellany of Original 
and Selected Works in Literature, Art, and 
Science.' Already, however, the dropsical 
symptoms with which he had been threatened 
for some time developed with alarming ra- 
pidity, and the * portly man became wasted 
and reeble ' {Archibald Corutable and his Car- 
retpondenUj iii. 447). 'Constable's spirit,' 
says Lockhart in his ' Life of Scott,' ' had been 
effectually broken by his downfall. To stoop 
from being primus abeque secundo among the 
TOL. zn. 



Edinburgh booksellers, to be the occupant of 
an obscure closet of a shop, without capital, 
without credit, all his mighty undertaKings 
abandoniKl or gi)ne into other hands, except, 
indeed, his '' Miscellany," which he had no 
resources for punhing on in the fashion he 
once contemplated, this reverse was too much 
for that proud heart. lie no longer opposed 
adotermmed mind to the ailments of the body, 
and sunk on the 21 ^X of thismonth [July 1827 J, 
having, as I am told, looke<l, long ere he took 
to bed, at least ten years older than he was. 
He died in his fifty-fourth year; but into 
that space he had crowded vastly more than 
the usual average of zeal and energy, of 
hilarity and triumph, and perhaps of anxiety 
and misery.' His first wife having died in 
1814, Constable in 1818 married Miss Char- 
lotte Neale. He had several children by both 
wives. His portrait was painted by Sir Henry 
Kaebum. lie edited in 1810 the * Chronicle 
of Fife, being the diary of John Lament of 
Newton from 1649 to 1672,' and was the 
author of a 'Memoir of George Hcriot, 
Jeweller to King James, containing an Ac- 
count of the Hospital founded by him at 
Edinburgh.' 

[Archibald Constable and his Literary Corre- 
spoodoots, 3 vols. 1873 ; Lockhart's Life of Scott ; 
Lord Cockburn's Memorials; ib. Life of Lord 
Jeffrey.] T. F. H. 

CONSTABLE, CUTHBERT, M.l). {d. 
1746), antiquary, was son of Francis Tun- 
stall, esq., of Wycliffe Hall and Scargill 
Castle, Yorkshire, by Cicely, daughter of John 
Constable, second viscount Dunbar. He was 
educated in the English college at Douay, 
which he entered in 1700, and afterwards he 
took the degree of M.D. in the university of 
Montpellier. In 1718 he inherited from his 
uncle, the last Viscount Dunl)ar, the estate of 
Burton Constable, near Hull, Yorkshire, and in 
consequence assumed the name of Constable. 
He has been styled the 'catholic MaDcenas 
of his age.' He was an accomplished scholar, 
and corresponded with the most eminent 
literary men of the kingdom, particularly 
with the antiquary Thomas Heame. He 
rendered great assistance to Bishop Challoner 
in the compilation of the ' Memoirs of Mis- 
sionary Priests,' and contributed to the cost 
of publishing Dodd's ' Church History.' At 
Burton Constable he formed an extensive 
library, enriched with valuable manuscripts. 
Among the latter was a biocraphy by him- 
self of Abraham Woodhead ; his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Nicholson, formerly of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, in reference to Wood- 
head ; and a volume of his correspondence 
with Heame. ConsUble died 27 March 1746. 
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[Br. Kirk's Biographical MSS. quoted in Gil- 
low^B Bibl. Diet. i. 548; Catholic Miscellany 
(1830), 136.] T. C. 

CONSTABLE, HENRY a562-1613), 
poet, was son of Sir Robert Constable of 
Newark, by Christiana, daughter of John 
Dabridgecourt of Astley or Lan^on Hall, 
Warwickshire, and widow of Anthony For- 
8ter. A niece of his mother, also called 
Christiana Daubridgcourt, married William 
Belchier, and was mother of Daubridgcourt 
Belchier [q. v.] His father, the grandson of 
Sir Marmaduke Constable (1480-1645) [q. v.], 
and son of Sir Robert Constable of Evering- 
ham, hy Catharine, sister of Thomas Manners, 
earl of^Rutland, was knighted by the Earl of 
Essex while serving with the English army 
in Scotland in 1570; a letter from him to his 
wife's kinsman, the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated 
in the same year, describes some military 
operations (Lodob, IllustrationSf ii. 42). Sub- 
sequently he became one of Queen Elizabeth's 
pensioners, and in 1576 drew up a treatise on 
the ' Ordering of a Camp,' two copies of which 
remain in manuscript at the British Museum 
(Harl. MSS. 836, 837). He was marshal of 
Berwick from 1576 to 1678, and died in 1591. 

Henry was bom in 1662 and matriculated 
at the age of sixteen as a fellow-commoner 
of St. Joan's College, Cambridge. On 15 Jan. 
1579-80 he proceeaed B.A. by a special grace 
of the senate. Wood appears to be in error 
in asserting that Constable ' spent some time 
among the Oxonian muses ' {Athena Oxon, 
ed. Bliss, i. 14). There is much obscurity 
about Constable's later life. At an early age 
he became a Roman catholic, and took up 
his residence in Paris. Verse by him was 
meanwhile circulated, apparently in manu- 
script, among his English fnenas and gave 
him a literary reputation. Letters of his 
addressed to Sir Francis Walsingham from 
Paris in July 1584 and April 1585 point 
to his employment for a short time in the 
spy-service oi the English government. In 
1595 and the following year he was in com- 
munication with Anthony Bacon, Essex's 
secretary, and his correspondent admitted 
that his religion was the only thing to his 
discredit. He was clearly anxious at this 
period to stand well with Essex, probably 
with a view to returning home. In a letter 
addressed to the earl (6 Oct. 1595) he denied 
that he wished the restitution of Roman 
Catholicism in England at the risk of sub- 
mitting his country to foreign tyranny, and 
begged for an introduction from Essex to 
the king of France, or for some employ- | 
ment in Essex's service. In October 1597 j 
he had definitely thrown in his lot with the , 
French government. ' One Constablei a fine ) 



g)etical wit, who resides in Paris,' wrote au 
nglish agent from Lidge (21 Oct. 1597), 
' has in his head a plot to draw the queen to 
be a catholic' A few months later Constable 
wrote to Essex that he was endeavouring 
to detach English catholics from their un- 
patriotic dependence on Spain. In 1598 
Uonstable was agitating for the formation 
of a new English catholic college in Paris, 
and was maturing a scheme by which the 
catholic powers were to assure King James 
of Scotland his succession to the English 
throne, on the understanding that he would 
relieve the English catholics of their existing 
disabilities. In March 1598-9 Constable ar- 
rived in Edinburgh armed with a commission 
from the pope ; but his request for an inter- 
view with James I was refused. He entered 
into negotiations, however, with the Scottish 
government in behalf of the papacy, and re- 
mained in Scotland till September. After 
his return to Paris Constable declared that 
James preferred to rely on the English puri- 
tans, and that he had no further interest in 
the king's cause. He made James a present 
of a book, apparently his poems, in July 1600. 
Meanwhile Constable became a pensioner of 
the king of France, but on James I's accession 
in England he resolved to risk returning to 
his own country. He wrote without result 
(11 June 1603) for the necessary permis- 
sion to Sir Robert Cecil ; came to London 
nevertheless, and in June of the following 
year was lodged in the Tower. He petitioned 
Cecil to procure his release; protested his 
loyalty, and before December 1604 was set 
free ( Winwood, Memoriall^ ii. 36). Nothing 
is known of his later history except that he 
died at Li^ge on 9 Oct. 1613. Constable was 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney (cf. Apologis 
for Poetry, 1695), of Sir John Harington (cf. 
Orlando Furioso, p. xxxiv), and of Edmund 
Bolton. 

On 22 Sept. 1592 there was entered in the 
Stationers' Company Registers a book by 
Constable entitled ' Diana.' This work, con- 
taining twenty-three sonnets, was published 
in the same year, but only one copy, in the 
possession of Mr. Christie Miller oiBritwell, 
IS now known to be extant. Its full title 
runs : ' Diana. The praises of his Mistres in 
certaine sweete Sonnets, by H. C. London, 
printed by I. C. for Richard Smith, 1592.' 
The book opens with a sonnet to his absent 
Diana, and is followed by a brief prose ad- 
dress ' To the Gentlemen Readers ' (not re- 
printed). Each of the next twenty sonnets 
18 headed sonnetto prime, secundo, and so 
on. The last sonnet but one is entitled 'A 
Calculation upon the Birth of an Honourable 
Lady's Daughter ; bom in the year 1588 and 
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'On k Friday,' ftnd the final poem ig headed I 
' Ultimo oonnetto.' In 1&94 appeared a 
second edition, under the title of ' Diana, or 
theexcellentconeeitfiilsonaetBofll.C. Aiu- | 
mented with divers Quntonains of honourable . 
and learned personaf^. Divided into viii. I 
Decades,' London (b; James Roberta for Ri- | 
chard Smith). A perfect cop; is at the 
Bodleian ; an imperfect one at the British 
Huoeum. The date on the title-page i» in 
moat copies misprinted 1584 for 1594. The | 
collection includes all the sonnet« which had 
appeared in the first edition except the open- | 
inf one, ' To his absent Diana,' but they are 
DUD|{led with new matter, and no attempt 
is made to preaerve the original order. The 
sdition ia prefaced b; a sonnet., signed Ri- 
chard Smith, ' Unto her Majeatjs sacred 
honourable Maida,' and includes Bcrenty-six . 
sonnets in all, the eii^hth decade including I 
only five, while on the last nage ia printed I 
UieunnumbeTedsonnet from the Unit edition ' 
dated 1S86. Seven sonnets in ' the third de- 
cade ' and one in the fourth were rightlj 
printed asSir Philip Sidney's compoaitions in 
the appendix tothethird edition of the' Area- I 
dia' in IfiOS. The Tolume was doubtless a 
bookseller's venture in which many poets be- 
sides Constable are represented. Other edi- | 
tionaare doubtfully referred by bibliographers ] 
to 1601 and 1607, but on cony of either has ; 
beenmetwith. Twofacaimilcsof thesniond ' 
edition were issued in 1818, one by the Rox- 
bnr|i^e Club, under the direction of Edward 
Littledale, and Professor Arber reprinted it 
in 1877 in his ' English GamGr,' ii. :>2()-64. [ 
Whether ' Diana,' the n-puti.-d inspirer of 
Constable's verse, is more than a poet's fic- 
tion or an ideal personogi^ — the outcome of 
many experimces— is very doubtful. Critics 
have pointed to Constable's cousin, Mary, 
countess of Shrewsbury (ber husbund was 
Constable's second cousin on his mother's 
side), as the lady whom the poet addressed ; 
one or two sonnets, on the other hand, con- 
flnn the theory that Penelope, lady[ Rich, Sir 
Philip Sidney s ' SIbIU,' is the subject of the 
verse, but the difficulty of determining the 
authorship of any particular sonnet renders 
these suggestions of little service to Con- 
stable's bii^^pber. Todd discovered another 
smaU collection of sonnets in manuscript at 
Canterbury, bearing Constable's name, and 
Park printed these in the supplement to 
the 'Harleian Miscellany' (1613), ix. 491. 
They are addressed to various noble ladies 
of the writer's acquaintance, including ^lary, 
countess of Pembroke j Anne, countess of 
Warwick ; Margaret, countess of Ciimber- 
landj Penelope, lady Rich; and Mary, coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury. In Park's 'Heliconia' 



were published for the first time si.vti^n other 
sonnets attributed to Constable, enlitk-d'Spi- 
rituall Sonnettes to the Honour of Uod and 
hys Sayntes, by H. C.,' printed from the 
Ilarleian .MS. Xo. 7553. Constable contri- 
buted a Honnct that waa very famous in ite 
day to King James's ' Poetical Exercises,' 
1691 ; four sonnets ('To Sir Philip Sidney's 
Soule ') to the 1596 edition of Sidney's ' Apo- 
logie for Poetry ; ' four pastoral poems to 
* England's Helicon ' (1600), one of which— 
' The Shepheard's Song of Venus and Adonia ' 
^according to Malone) suggested Shake- 
speare's ' Venus and Adonis ; ' and a sonnet 
to Bolton's ' Elements of Armoury,' 1610. 
Constable's works were collected and edited 
by Mr. W. C. Ilailitt in 1869. 

Constablu's sonneta are too full of quaint 
conceits to be read nowadays with much 
pleasure, but his vocabulary and imsffery 
often indicate real passion and poetic feeUng. 
The 'Spiritual! Sonnettcs' breathe genuine 
religious fervour. His pastoral lyrics are 
less laboured, and their fresh melody has 
the true Elizabethan ring. In his own day 
Constable'^ poems were curiously popular. 
Francis Mt-na (PnliadU Tamia, 1598) and 
Edmund Bolton (Ilifpereritica, in IIabij}- 
wooD, Critical E*iay>, ii. :J50) ore very loud 
in their praises, but the surest sign of his 
popularity are the lines placed in the mouth 
of one of the characters in the ' Retume from 
PemoBsus ' (ed. Macrey, p. 66) : 
Sveato CoHjitahie dolh lake the wandring ears 
And layes it up in willing prisonment. 
[Hunters SIR, Chorus Vatum in Brit, Has. 
Addit. M.=l, 24187. tf. Ifi7-6fi ; Resistor of Bio- 
graphy, 1819, i. I et neq. (by Mr. Thompson 
Cooper],' Toner's Collectanea, iv. 43S-8 : Rit- 
aon'B KiigliBh Piwta ; Lotlgc's IlluHtnttinns : Gal. 
State P«prr»(Itom.). lAf)4-1601: Thorpe's Scot- 
tish Slate Piipen: CoastAbte's IrtteiB to Essex 
and Sir Robert Cecil at Batfleld, kindly com- 
niunicatod by R. T. Gunton, («q. ; " 
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Yorkshire Fedigteas,') 

CONSTABLE, HENRY, Vistocsr Dtrn- 
BAK(if. 1615), was son of Henry Constable of 
Burton and Ilalsbam in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, sheriff of the county in 1556 and 
M.P. for Heydon 1586-8 and 11103-8, by 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Dormer of 
Winthorp, Buckinghamshire (Dkake, ItirA- 
lAire, p. 354; Willis, Not. ParL) His 
mother waa reputed an obstinate recusant, 
not to be 'reformed by any persuasion or yet 
by coercion' (Stripe, AnnaU, fol. in, ii. 
179 ad fin.) On the death of his father 
in 1608 Constable succeeded to the family 
estates. He was knighted at the Tower 
r>2 
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of London on 14 March 1614, and created 
Baron Constable and Viscount Dunbar in 
the peerage of Scotland by patent dated 
at Newmarket 14 Nov. 1620. About the 
same time he was appointed deputy-justice 
in eyre for Ghdtres Forest (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1623-5, p. 219). He was charged with 
recusancy to the extent of not frequenting 
church in 1629, but obtained a stay of pro- 
cess and a letter of immunity from the King 
lib, 1628-9, p. 622, 1636, p. 141). He was 
apparently much addicted to gaming, losing 
on one occasion 3,000/. at a sittmg(t^. 1635-6, 
p. 462). He died in 1645. Constable mar- 
ried Mary, second daughter of Sir John Tufton 
of Hothfield, Kent. He was succeeded in 
the title and estates by his son John. 

[Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, i. 467 ; Ni- 
chols's Progresses of James I, yi. 629 ; Poulson's 
Holdemess, i. 89, ii. 233.] J. M. R. 

CONSTABLE, JOHN (J. 1520), epi- 
grammatist, son of Roger and Isabel Con- 
stable of London, was educated at St. Paul's 
School during the mastership of William 
Lilly. Thence he went to Oxford and en- 
tered Byham Hall, of which John Plaisted 
was head. This hall stood in Merton Street, 
opposite the college church, and its site is 
now in the possession of Corpus Christi Col- 
iM^e. Constable took the degrees of B. A. in 
1611, and M.A. in 1515, when, according to 
Anthony k Wood, he left the university with 
the reputation of a^reat rhetorician and poet. 
The titles of two books by him are kuown, 
but only one, it is believed, is now extant. 
'Joannis Constablii Londinensis et artium 
professoris epigrammata. Apud inclytam 
Londini Urbem. mdxx.,' printed by Ric. 
Pynson. The epigrams are addressed to con- 
temporary personages of note, among whom 
are Henry VlH and Catherine of Aragon, 
Sir Thomas More, Hugh Latimer, Lilly, his 
old schoolmaster, and others. A brother Ri- 
chard and sister Martha are also mentioned. 
Wood prints two as specimens, one addressed 
to Plaisted, the master of Byham Hall, and 
the other to Constable's Oxford friends. This 
volume hardly justifies his reputation as a 
poet, as the epigrams are dull and pointless, 
though the versification is correct. There 
is a copy of this book in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, which formerly belonged to Robert 
Burton, author of the ' Anatomy of Melan- 
choly * [qL v.] His other work was entitled 
'QuereiaVentatis,'but nothing is known of it 
except that the first words were * Destinavimus 
tibi nunc noBtrum.' There was another John 
Constable, his contemporary, who was dean 
of Lincoln 1614-28, but he belonged to the 
W€ll-kiiownYoikBhize familyi being the fourdi 



son of Sir Robert Constable of Flamborough 
[q. v.] (see Coopeb, Atherue CantaMffienses, 
1. 35, 527). 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. i. 27, Fasti, i. 82, 43 ; 
Pits's Scriptores Anglia.] C. T. M. 

CONSTABLE, JOHN (1676 .^-1744), Je- 
suit, was bom in Lincolnshire on 10 Nov. 
1676 or 1678, and entered as a scholar at the 
college of St. Omer about 1689, under the 
assumed name of Lacey, which was perhaps 
the family name of his mother. He was aoi- 
mitted into the Society of Jesus at Watten 
in September 1695, and was professed of the 
four vows on 2 Feb. 1713-14. For manv 
years he was priest at Swinnerton in Staf- 
fordshire, the residence of the Fitzherbert 
family. He was also declared rector of the 
Jesuit * college ' or district of St. Chad on 
16 July 1735 (Folbt, Records, vii. 169). In 
the parish register of Swinnerton is this 
entry :— * 1743-4, March 28, buried Mr. John 
Constable, from Mr. Fitzherbert's * (ib, iii. 
207). In Oliver's opinion Constable is un- 
questionably entitled to rank among the 
ablest and best informed men in the English 
province. 

His works are: 1. 'Remarks upon F. le 
Courayer's book in Defence of the English 
Ordinations,' &c., 8vo, pp. 384, no place or 
date (Jokes, Popery Tracts, 215). 2. ' The 
Stratagem discovered, or an Essay of an Apo- 
logy for F. le Couraver's late work in 4 vols, 
entitled '' Defense de la Dissertation," &c. ; 
wherein strong instances are produced to 
show that he writes '^ Booty ,** and is only a 
sham defender of these Ordinations, while 
he very much confirms the judgment of their 
invalidity. By Clerophilus Alethes,' 1727,8vo. 

3. 'The Convocation Controvertist advised 
against pursuing wrong methods in his en- 
deavours to reduce Dissenters and convince 
Catholics. To which is annexed a Letter in 
the name of the Church of England to Mr. 
Trapp upon his strange Libel entitled '' Po- 
pery Stated." By Clerophilus Alethes,* 1729, 
8vo. This is in reply to Joseph Trapp, D.D. 

4. * Reflections upon Accuracy of Style. In 
five dialogues,* Lond. 1734, 8vo, 1738, 12mo. 

5. ' The Doctrine of Antiquity conceminsr 
the most blessed Eucharist plainly shewed 
in remarks upon Johnson's " Unbloody Sacri- 
fice." By Clerophilus Alethes,' Lond. 1736, 
8vo. 6. 'The Conversation of Qentlemen 
considered. In six dialogues,' Lond. 1738, 
12mo. 7. ' Deism and Christianity fairlj 
considered, in four dialogues. To which is 
added a fifth upon Latitudinarian Chris- 
tianity, and two letters to a friend upon a 
Book [bvT. Morgan] entitled <'The Moral 
Philosopher,'' ' London, 1739, 12mo (anon.) 
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^. ' A Specimen of Amendments, candidly 
proposed to the compiler of a work which he 
-calls "The Church History of England." 
By Clerophilos Alethes/ Lond. 1741, 12mo. 
This is a sharp attack on the Rev. Charles 
Dodd [q. y.]y the catholic church historian, 
with special reference to the manner in 
which ne speaks of the Jesuits and the'ir 
policy. Dodid replied in ' An Apology for the 
Church History of England,' 1742. 9. * Ad- 
yice to the Author of the Church History of 
England,' manuscript preser\'ed at Stony- 
hurst. This treats of the second volume of 
the HistoiT, and includes also a reply to the 
^ Apology. It is said to he ' searching, smart, 
and acute/ hut it was not deemed ^visahle 
to publish it, because the author ' was not 
sohcitous enough to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace ' (Gliysr, Jesttit 
CoUecti<mSf p. 73). 

[Authorities dted above ; also Panz^ni's Me- 
mours, pref. p. 10 ; Backer's Bibl. des Ecrivains 
de la Gompagnie de Jesus; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Bnt. Mas. ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
ix. 38 ; Gillow's Bibl. Diet. i. 552 ; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 654, 655.] T. C. 

CONSTABLE, JOHN (1776-1837), 
landscape-painter, was bom at East Berg- 
holt in Suffolk on 1 1 June 1776. His father, 
Goldin^ Constable, was the gprandson of a 
Yorkshire farmer who had settled at Bures, 
a villa^ on the Essex side of the Stour, 
flome eight or nine miles west of East Berg- 
liolt, where Golding Constable built himself 
a house of suiRcient importance to be men- 
tioned in 'The Beauties of England and 
Wales.' Qolding Constable inhented a con- 
siderable property from a rich uncle, includ- 
ing the watermill at Flatford. To this he 
added, by purchase, the watermill at Ded- 
liam, a village in Essex, near to East Bcrg- 
holt, and two windmills near the latter place, 
to which he moved in 1774. Here John 
Constable, the second child, was bom, and 
he was so weakly at his birth that he was 
baptised the same dav. He developed, how- 
ever, into a strong healthy boy, and when 
about seven he was sent to a boarding-school 
and then to a school at Lavenham, where 
there was a tyrannical usher. Thence he was 
removed to the grammar school at Dedham, 
where he had a very kind master. Dr. Grim- 
wood, from whom he gained some know- 
ledj§;e of Latin, to which ne afterwards added 
a little French. His father at first intended 
him for the church, and afterwards wished 
liim to be a miller, but his artistic proclivi- 
ties were too strong to be repressed, and even- 
tually he was left to follow his natural bent. 
His attenipt to pursue the business of a miller 



began when he was about eighteen, and he is 
said to have performed his duties carefully and 
well, but it lasted about a year only, during 
which time he earned for himself in the neigh- 
bourhood the name of ' the handsome miller.' 
Other accounts say that he spent most of this 
time in observing the effects of nature, in 
sketching in the fields, and copy ing drawings 
by Girtin lent him by Sir George Beaumont of 
Coleorton [q. v.], whose mother lived at Ded- 
ham. Sir George also showed Constable that 
favourite Claude which he used to carry about 
in his carriage, and allowed him to copy it. 
His first encouragement in art thus appears 
to have been given him by the strong ad- 
herent of the conventional school of land- 
scape, the apostle of the ' brown tree,' the 
most noted champion, in fact, of those canons 
of landscape art against which Constable was 
to lead the first signal revolt. As Turner had 
his Girtin, and Crome his Ladbrooke, Con- 
stable in like manner had a fellow-student 
of nature ; his name was Dunthome, the vil- 
lage plumber and glazier, who roamed and 
studied nature with him in the fields, and 
remained his friend through life. They used 
also to paint at Dunthome's cottage, which 
was close to Constable's home, and also at a 
room they hired for the purpose in the village. 
Sir George Beaumont, for all his dilettan- 
teism, had a fine discernment, and was a true 
lover of art, and he used his influence to per- 
suade Constable's parents to allow him to go 
to London to study art, which he did for the 
first time in 1795. Here he met with en- 
couragement from Joseph Farington, R.A., 
and made acquaintance with J. T. Smith, the 
author of * Nollekens and his Times,' &c., who 
appears to have etched one or two of Con- 
stable's sketches (contained in letters from 
Constable) in his series of picturesque cottages. 
From Smith Constable received some in- 
struction in etching, and there are two small 
etchings by Constable in the British Museum. 
At the ena of 1797 he went home to take the 

Elace of his father's old clerk who had died, 
utin 1799 he returned to the metropolis, and 
on 4 Feb. was admitted as a student of the 
lloyal Academy. His studies were assisted 
by Farington and lieinagle, and he com- 
menced his artistic life as a portrait-painter 
with an occasional attempt at historical paint- 
ing. His desire for independence soon shows 
itself in his letters to Dunthorne. J. T. Smith 
has offered to sell his drawing in his shop, 
and he hopes thereby to clear his rent (1799). 
He was not without resources though, for 
he and Reina^le club 70/. together to buy a 
Ruysdael, which he copies. He goes about 
too a little; he is at Ipswich in 1799, at Hel- 
mingham in 1800, in Derbyshire in 1801. In 
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London he changes his lodgings from Cecil 
Street (1799) to 50 Rathbone Place (1802). 
It was not till this year that he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, and the work that he sent 
was a landscape. West was president of the 
Royal Academy at this time, and gaye Con- 
staole kind encouragement. Constable used to 
say that the best lesson he eyer had was from 
West, who told him to remember ' that light 
and shadow neyer stand still.' Another good 
piece of adyice giyen him by the president, 
who himselfoccasionally tried landscape, was 
' Your darks should look like darks of silyer, 
and not of lead or slate.' After this he de- 
yoted himself to the study of nature and 
landscape art, and sj^nt the summer months 
in the country, * liyinff nearly always in the 
fields and seemg nobody but field labourers.' 
After thisj with the exception of two altar- 
pieces, painted for churches in Sufiblk at 
Brantham (1804), 'Christ blessing Little 
Children 'and Nayland (1809), * Chnst bless- 
ing the Bread and Wine,' and an occasional 
portrait, there is no record of his again leaying 
that path of art which appears to haye been 
marked out for him by nature herself. 

The result of the exhibition appears to haye 
fixed his principles in art and tne rules of his 
conduct &r life. ' In the last two years,' he 
writes, * I haye been running after pictures 
and seeking truth at second-hand. I have 
not endeayoured to represent nature with the 
same eleyation of mind with which I set out, 
but haye rather tried to make my perform- 
ances look like the work of other men. I 
am come to a determination to make no idle 
yisits this summer nor to give up any time 
to commonplace people. I shall return to 
Bergholt, where I shall endeayour to get a 
pure and unaffected manner of representing 
the scenes that may employ me. There is 
little or nothing in the exhibition worth 
looking u[) to. There is room enough for a 
natural pa int«r. The great y ice of the present 
day is bravura , an attempt to do somcthinff 
beyond the truth. Fashion always had and 
always will haye its day, but truth in all 
things only will last, and can only haye just 
claims on posterity. I haye reaped consider- 
able benefit from exhibiting; it shows me 
where I am, and, in fact, tells me what nothing 
else could.' This year he was oifered, through 
Dr. John Fisher, rector of Langham, Sufiblk, 
a situation as drawing-master at a school, but 
he, by the advice and with the assistimce of 
West, refused it without hurting the feelings 
of his patron. This Fisher was soon after- 
wards made bishop, first of Exeter and then 
of Salisbury. He was introduced to Con- 
stable by the Hurlocks, and was always a 
good friend to the artist till his death. He 



must not, howeyer, be confounded with the- 
Rey. John Fisher, his nephew. Constable's* 
more intimate friend and enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, who afterwards became the bishop's 
chaplain and archdeacon of Berkshire. A 
year later (1803) Constable attained complete 
confidence in his powers, and writes : ' 1 feel 
more than eyer a decided cony iction that I shall 
some time or other makesome good pictures — 

Pictures that shall be yaluable to posterity if 
do not reap the benefit of them. He was 
unfortunately almost idone in this conyiction. 
He was endeayouring to do what had neyer 
been done before, to paint English landscape 
without 'fid-de-lal or fiddle-de-dee,' as he 
expressed it. He was altogether too original 
and too English to succeed. Wilson's art had 
been based upon Claude, and Qainsborough's 
on the Dutch school, and connoisseurs who 
had not bought their landscapes when they 
were aliye were beginning to pay good prices 
for them now. But Constable followed no- 
body, not eyen in method — ^he painted efiects 
which had neyer been painted before in a 
style unassociated with the name of any great 
painter. Moreoyer, his subjects were humble, 
no lakes or castles, mountains or temples, and 
it was scarcely yet recognised that the daily 
beauties of ordinary English scenery were 
worthy subjects for a great artist, and worthy 
possessions for men of taste. So Constable 
nad to content himself with his own opinions 
and feelings, and to go on steadily in a path 
which he Knew was the right and only one 
for him. His enthusiasm and patience were 
equal to the ^at occasion, and they were not 
altogether without sympathy. II is friend, the 
Rey. John Fisher (sixteen years his junior)^ 
believed in him, and bought as many of his 
pictures as he could afibra,and his maternal 
uncle, David Pyke Watts, was kind and libe- 
ral to him. He could also soon reckon as his 
friends several eminent artists, among whom, 
besides those already mentioned, were Jack- 
son and AVilkie (to whom he sat for the head 
of the physician in 'The Sick Lady,' and again 
later in life for another physician in WilEie's 
picture of Columbus) and Stothard, with 
whom he used to take lon^ walks. Never- 
theless he did not sell a single picture to a 
stranger till 1814. When he was thirty-eight 
years old, what little money he earned came 
from portraits and copies of pictures. Seve- 
ral of^the latter wore copies of portraits by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted for the Earl of 
Dysart. He did not strive to make a show. 
His pictures at the Academy were not large 
or striking in subject, and were generally cfe- 
scribed in the catalogue by such simple titles 
as ' Landscape ' or ' Study from Nature.' The 
only work he ever exhibited with a subject 
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and title calculated to appeal to the popular 
mind waa a drawing of' H.M.S. Victory — 
Captain £. Harvey — at Trafalgar/ which he 
sent to the Academy in 1806. In 1803 he 
had taken a trip from London to Deal in an 
East Tndiaman, the Ooutts, and made about 
ISO sketches. These included three of the 
Victoijy then just fresh firom the dock at 
Chatham. In 1807 he sent three drawings 
of the lake country, to which he had paid a 
visit the previous year, but he never painted 
a picture from the numerous sketches he took 
during the tour. His mind was not con- 
stituted, as his friend Leslie admits, to enjoy 
the sublimer scenery of nature. He was es- 
sentially a pastoral painter with an intense 
affection to the familiar scenes of his boy- 
hood, like the poet Clare. His power was in 
a cpreat measure due to his recognition of his 
natural limits and his complete contentment 
with them. He did not aspire to be a uni- 
Torsal painter, desiring only to paint well 
those tnings he knew and loved welL He 
said, * 1 imagine myself to be driving a nail. 
I have driven it some way, and by persever- 
ing I mav drive it home ; by quitting it to 
attack otners, though I may amuse myself, I 
do not advance bevond the first, while the 
particular nail stands still.' In 1812 he writes 
to Miss Maria Bicknell : * I have now a path 
marked out very distinctly for myself, and I 
am desirous of pursuing it uninterruptedly.' 
His health had been afi*ected in the previ- 
ous year (1811) from his love of this lady, 
whom he had known when a boy. His love 
was returned by Miss Bicknell, but not ap- 
proved by the family. Her father was solici- 
tor to tne admiralty, and afterwards to the 
mnce re^nt ; and her grandfather was the 
Uev. Dr. Rhudde, rector of East Bergholt, his 
native village. A millowner^s son and an un- 
successful painter was not an eligible match. 
Dr. Rhudde did not know Constable, and 
Mr. Bicknell, though he knew and apparently 
always liked him personally, did not wish to 
offend Dr. Rhudde, from whom his daughter 
had expectations. The lovers were driven to 
correspondence, which lasted for five years. 
The extracts from it in Leslie's * Life ' are well 
worth reading. Artless and without extra- 
vagance the letters breathe a spirit of quiet 
deep affection and perfect constancy. The 
lovers do not go into raptures and do not 
quarrel, have never anytiiing of much im- 
portance to say, nor any great thoughts to 
communicate, but they are always brave and 

Satient and faithful. At first Miss Bicknell's 
nty seems to have a little the better of her 
love, but the 'Dear sir' soon ripens into 
'Deareat John,' and writing, which has 
hitherto been disagreeable to her, becomes | 



her greatest pleasure. In 1812 he tells her 
of a fire at his lodgings, and how he saved a 
poor woman's money which she had left in 
her bed. In 1813 he speaks of the success of 
his picture at the Academy, * l^andscape — 
Boys Fishing,' and of his growing reputation 
as a portrait-painter. He gets fifteen guineas a 
head, has painted full-lengths of Jjady lleath- 
cote and her mother. For the first time his 

Sockets are full of money. He is free from 
ebt, and has had no assistance from his 
father. He dines at the Royal Academy, and 
is a good deal entertained with Turner, who 
sits next to him. * I alway expected to find 
him what I did ; he has a wonderful range 
of mind.' Next year sees improvement m 
his prospects as a landscape-painter. His 
' Windmill ' is given to John Landseer to en- 
grave, and he sells two pictures — one to Mr. 
Allnutt and another to Mr. James Carpenter. 
In 1815 Constable is permitted to visit Miss 
Bicknell at her fathers house at Spring Gar- 
dens, which makes Dr. Rhudde very angry, 
and he says that he considers Maria no longer 
his granddaughter. In this year thi; mothers 
of both the lovers died, and in the next Con- 
stable's father also. Miss Bicknell was now 
twentv-nine and Constable forty, and they 
agreed to wait no longer. His friend, the 
Rev. J. Fisher, seems to have sug^sted their 
marriage, and himself performed the cere- 
mony at St. Martin's Church on 2 Oct. 1816. 
His portrait by Constable ai)peared in the 
next year's Academy. The father of Miss 
Bicknell was soon reconciled, and the grand- 
father, though it is not recorded whether he 
relented during his life, left Mrs. Constable 
4,000/. at his opath three years after. 

The newly married couple took up their 
abode at 63 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
where Constable had lived for some years ; 
thence they moved, in 1817 or 1818, to 1 Kep- 
pel Street. In 1 822 their address was 8 Keppcl 
Street, and in this year they moved to «35 Upper 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Sijuare (Farmg- 
ton's old house), where he remained till his 
death. He also for some years had a sup- 
plementary residence at Hampstoad. In 1821 
It was 2 Lower Terrace, but he does not ap- 
pear to have taken a house there till 1826, 
when he took a small one in Well Walk, and 
let a great part of his house in Charlotte 
Street, reserving his studio and a few other 
rooms, and going backwards and forwards 
every day. In 1819 he was elected an as- 
sociate of the Royal Academy, and exhibited 
one of his finest pictures, now generally known 
as * The White Horse,' but called in the cata- 
logue * A Scene on the River Stour.' This 
was purchased by his friend Fisher, now arch- 
deacon. He was now forty-three years of 
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age, and he owed his election, not to any 
fiayouritism or even popularity, but, as Fisher 
wrote, * solely to his own unsupported, un- 
patronised merits.' His house was full of 
unsold pictures, and he advertised for the 
public to come to see them gratis. Whether 
this invitation was largely accepted or not 
does not appear, but there is no doubt that, 
in spite of the opportunities afforded to the 
public of seeing his pictures on the walls of 
the National Gallery and the British Gallery, 
and in his own house, he never attained any 
great measure of popularity or success in his 
own country during his life. The first breeze 
of real fame came from France. In 1821 he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy a picture 
called ' A Landscape — Noon,' which is now 
known as 'The Hay Wain,* presented by Mr. 
Henry Vaughan to the National Gallery in 
1886. Its orst purchaser was a Frenchman, 
who bought it and two other pictures for 
250/. The purchaser sent it to the Salon in 
1824, together with a view on the Thames 
at the opening of Waterloo Bridge, called 
by CJonstable the * small Waterloo,' to dis- 
tinguish it from the larger picture, then pro- 
jected but not finished for many years after. 
W hat is called the romantic school of France 
had then begun. It was a revolt against the 
habitual conventionalism, the pseudo-classic- 
ism, and the falseness of the school of the 
empire headed by David. The revolt was 
headed by Baron Gros, G6ricault, and Dela- 
croix among the figure painters, and by Paul 
Huet in landscape. Constable's pictures re- 
vealed to them a fresh and natural way of ob- 
serving and recording natural effects. Their 
profound influence on the modem school of 
French landscape is fully acknowledged by 
French critics (see Burger in Histoire des 
Peintres, article * Constable,' and Chesneat; 
in La Peinture Anglaise), Delacroix himself 
was so impressed with Constable's landscapes, 
that he painted his own ' Massacre de Scio ' 
entirely over again in four days. After being 
exhibited a few weeks they were removed 
from their original situations to a post of 
honour, * two prime places in the principal 
room.' Constable writes: 'They acknow- 
ledge the richness of texture and the sur- 
face of things. They are struck with their 
vivacity and freshness, things unknown to 
their own pictures.' Constable was awarded a 
gold medal by the king of France (Charles X). 
Medals were also given to Boning^on [q. v.] 
and Copley Fielding, and Sir Thomas Liaw- 
rence was created a knight of the Legion of 
Honour. The effect of Constable's 'White 
Horse ' at the exhibition at Lille in 1825 was 
equally great and produced another gold 
medal. 



No such recognition was accorded him in 
England. Things had improved a little down 
to 1826. In 1822 he writes that ' several 
cheering thingps have happened to me pro- 
fessioniulv. 1 am certain my reputation rises 
as a landscape-painter and that my style of 
art, as Farington always said it would, is 
fast becoming a distinct feature.' This year 
Bishop Fisher conunissioned Constable to 
paint a picture of Salisbury Cathedral frt>m 
his grounds, as a present to his daughter on 
her marriage, but ill-health prevented the 
artist from finishing it till 1823. This, now 
in the South Kensington Museum, is one of 
the most beautiful of his pictures; out it did 
not quite please the bishop, and Constable 
painted him another, with a slight alteration, 
which is now in the possession of the bishop's 
descendants. In 1824 he sold his large picture 
of 'A Boat passing a Lock ' to Mr. Morrison 
for a hundred and fifty guineas (including 
frame), but he was not so successful with ' The 
Jumping Horse ' of next year, nor with the 
'Cornfield' of the year after, which is now in 
the National Gallery. During these years his 
family had been increasing, and in 1828 his 
seventh and last child (Lionel) was bom. 
Though since the legacy of Dr. Rhudde and the 
death of his own father his income appears to 
have been sufficient for his wants, it is evident 
that he was sometimes hard pushed and had 
to employ much of the time he would have 
devoted to landscapes in copying pictures 
and making portraits. Now, however, all 
strain of the kind was ended by the death of 
Mr. Bickncll, who left the Constables 20,000/. 
* This,* he wrote, * I will settle on my wife 
and children, and I shall then be able to 
stand before a six-foot canvas with a mind 
at ease, thank God 1 ' But a greater misfor- 
tune than poverty was at hand. His wife, 
always consumptive, died towards the end of 
the year, leaving him with seven children, the 
youngest not a year old. 

He bore up bravely against the bereave- 
ment, but when he next year (1829) was at 
length elected an Academician he felt the 
tardy honour had come too late. 'It has 
been delayed,' he said, ' too long, and I can- 
not impart it.' It was also accompanied by 
much bitterness against Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the president, who told him he ought 
to consider himself fortunate at being elected. 
This seems to have been also the opinion of 
^he public, who did not seem to appreciate 
him any more after his election. But he 
went on bravely working, though saddened, 
till his death in 18?)7. In 1831 appeared his 
grand ' Salisbunr Cathedral from the Mea- 
dows,' and in 1832 his long-delayed 'Water- 
loo Bridge,' called in the catalogue ' White- 
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hall Stairs, June 18tli, 1817.' Though of 
extraordinaxT hnlliance in its lighting and 
colour, it achieyed no success at its exhibi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the years taken in its 
execution it was judged unfinished even by 
his friend Stothard. In this picture Con- 
stable carried his suppression of uetail in order 
to gain general truth and power of effect to 
an extreme if not excess. It was almost en- 
tirely executed with the palette knife, and 
was probably the cause of the artist's writing 
to Leslie in 1833 : < I have laid it (the palette 
knife) down, but not till I had cut my throat 
with it.' In 1836 was exhibited * The Valley 
Farm,' which was purchased by Mr. Vernon 
and is now in the National Gallery. In 1832 
he lost his friend Archdeacon Fisher, and in 
the same year died John Dunthome (the son 
of his older friend of the same name), who 
had for many years worked as his assistant 
in London, and had been set up by him as a 
picture-cleaner. He found some new and 
valuable friends in Mr. Evans, his medical 
adviser, Mr. Purton of Hampstead, and Mr. 
George Constable of Arundel (a namesake 
but no relation), and he seems to have found 
also a new source of inspiration in the scenery 
round Arundel. He wrote to Mr. G. Con- 
stable : ' I have never seen such scenery as 
your country affords ; I prefer it to any other 
for my pictures.' He was enga^d on a pic- 
ture of * Arundel Mill and Castle,' which he 
meant to be his best work, when he died. In 
these later years (1830-7), marked by nume- 
rous fine pictures besides those already men- 
tioned, e.g. *The Mound of the City of Old 
Sarum ' (1834^ and 'The Cenotaph to the me- 
mory of Sir Joshua Reynolds at Coleorton ' 
(1836), he was also much interested in a 
series of twenty mezzotint engravings from 
his works by David Lucas, which were brought 
out in five parts and published in 1833 with 
the following title : ' Various subjects of 
Landscane characteristic of English Scenery, 
principally intended to display the Pheno- 
mena of the Chiar* oscuro of Nature from 
Pictures by John Constable, R.A., engraved 
by David Lucas.' In the preface Constable 
describes the aims of his art and speaks of the 
'rich and feeling manner 'in which Lucas had 
engraved his work. This praise was well 
deserved. Seldom has a painter found so 
^pipathetic an interpreter as Constable in 
David Lucas. The wonc did not sell, however, 
and the plates were used to illustrate the first 
edition of Leslie's life of the artist. Besides 
this series there was another called * English 
Landscape,' which contained fifteen plates, 
and both series were included with some 
others (fortr in all) in a volume published 
by H. 0. Bohn in 1865, called 'English 



Landscape Scenery.' Luca8*8 large plates afrer 
Constable, such as * The Lock, * The Corn- 
field,' 'Dedham Vale,' *The Young Wal- 
tonians,' and * Salisbury Cathedral from the 
Meadows,' are masterpieces of the art of 
mezzotint applied to landscape. His pleasure 
in his art and in his children, to whom he 
was a devoted father, never seems to have 
failed, but the health of his eldest son John 
gave him anxiety, and his own was not good, 
lie had at least two serious illnesses before 
his last, and he suffered much from depres- 
sion. He wrote in 1834 that his life and 
occupation were useless, but to the end he 
fillea it with work and duty. In 1836 he 
delivered some lectures on * Landscape Art ' 
at the Royal Institution, and he had pre- 
viously in 1833 given one or two at Hamp- 
stead. The notes of these, preserved at the 
end of Leslie's * Life,* arc full of good sense and 
fine observation. His death was sudden. 
On 30 March 1837 he walked home from a 
meeting of the Royal Academy with Leslie, 
and next day he worked at his picture of 

* Arundel Mill and Castle,' and in the even- 
ing went out on a charitable errand in con- 
nection with the Artists' Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president. In the 
night he was taken ill and died. A post- 
mortem examination was held, but it practi- 
cally left the cause of death undecidea, for it 
revealed no traces of disease except indiges- 
tion. He was buried at Hampstead in the 
same grave with his wife. 

After his death a few friends bought his 

* Cornfield ' from his executors and presented 
it to the National Gallery, which now pos- 
sesses three of his finest and largest works — 

* The Cornfield,' * The Valley Farm,' and * The 
Hay Wain.' At the South Kensington Mu- 
seum are eight pictures, six of them left by 
Mr. Sheepshanks. They include the * Salis- 
bury Cathedral ' of 1823 already mentioned, 
'Dedham Mill,' two views of ^Hampstead 
Heath ' (one, No. 36, painted 1827, remarkable 
for its beauty), * Boat-building,' and * Water 
Meadows near Salisbury,' of singular delicacy 
and freshness. At South Kensington are also 
some studies from the nude ana a drawing 
of Stoke, and in the British Museum are 
one or two water-colour drawings and pencil 
sketches, including a beautiful sketch (in 
colour) of a waterfall. Though Constable never 
attained the same skill in water-colour as in 
oils, his sketches in this medium are always 
powerful and direct records of impressions, 
executed with extraordinary promptness and 
success. 

So much has been said about his art in the 
course of this notice that it is unnecessary 
to add much more, and his character was so 
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gimple and noble th&t it may be dUmiBBed with | 
afewwords. UewassboTeall thiiiKsfaithful , 
— fcithful to one clear idea of art, Faithful to | 
one dearly loved woman. Eifcept a certain 
garcastic humour and a bnuque independence 
not agreeable to all, no one has noted anv 
defect in his conduct and dispoeition, which , 
evidently endeared him unusually to all who 
knew him. No neglected genius ever bore 
the disappointments of life more bravely and 

Sitiently. - Of his genius there can be no 
oubt. If its ran^e was narrow it was emi- 
nently sincere and original. In these quali- 
ties few artists can compare with him. He I 
waa the first to paint the greenness and 
moiatUTe of his native country, the first t« 
paint the noon eunshine with its white light 
pouring down through the leaves and spark- 
Ung in the foliage and the grass (an effect 
which gave rise to the expression of ' Con- 
stable's snow '1, the first to paint truly tlie 
sun-shot clouds of a sbowerv sky, the first i 
to represent faithfully the rich colours of au 
English Bummer landscape, the first to aban- 
don the old brown grounding of the Dutch 
school and to lay his tints at once fresh and i 
&ir in exact imitation of nature, the first to 
paint so strongly the volume of trees and | 
clouds, the body and substance of the earth, I 
the first to suggest so fully not only the 
sights but the sounds of nat.ure, the gurgle j 
of the water, the rustle of the trees. Otter 
pwnters have made us see nature at a dis- I 
tance or through a window ; he alone has 
planted our feet in ber midst. Fuseli's often i 
misquoted remark, that Constable ' makes me , 
call for my great coat and umbrella,' was no ' 
slight tribute to his originality and skill \ 
and Bloke once said of one of his sketches, 
' This is not drawing, but inspiration.' Much 
has been written about Ouustable's art : it 
has been unjustly depreciated by some (in- 
cluding liuskin) ; but his claim tc be con- 
sidered the founder of the school of faithfui 
landscape is now widely recognised at home 
and abroad, and the artist nimself would 
scarcely have wished for a higher title to 
immortality. 

[Leslie's Life of Constable ; Constable's Vu- 
riom SabjoctB of laodBcape, &c,, 1833 ; Cunning- 
ham's LiTOS (Hsaton) ; Bedgraves' Conturj- of 
PaiBtingiRedgrarB'sDiot.; Brjan'a Diet. ; Wod- 
mar«'s Studies 1 a Knglish Art (^ndser.); Master- 
pieces of Knglish Art ; Art Joornnl, Januar;.' 
I8SS ; GravoBB Diet. ; Hisloire des Peintres ; 
Chwnenu'i La Peinturs Anglaise ; RuBkinV 
Modem Paintvra ; Reiue UaiverseUa doH Arts, 
iv. 239 ; Catalogues of Boyal Aiademy, &cj 

CONSTABLE, Sir HARMADUKE 
(1466 P-1618), of Flamborongh, is known a.^ 



' Little Sir Marmaduke.' His life iB summed 
up in the following inscription on a braae 
tablet in Flamborongh church (the spelling 
is modernised) : — 
Sere Ueth Marmaduke Constable of Flaym- 

burght, knight, 
Who made adventnie into Fiance for the rij^t 

of the same ; 
Passed over with King Bdwaid the Fourth, that 

noble knight, 
And also with noble King Barry the Seveoth of 

that name. 
He was also at Boivik at the wioning of the 

And by King Edvrard chosen captain then first 

or »., oM, 

And ruled and governed there his time withont 
But for all that, as ye sea, he lieth under this 

At Bmnldeton Field, where the Eing of Soat> 

He then being of the see of threescore uid teu. 
With the good Dnke of Norfolk that journey he 

And coorasely advauced himself among other 

there and then, 
The king being in France with great number of 

English men. 
Be, nothing heeding his age there, but J eoparde 

I With hie sons, brethren, servants, and kinsmen, 
Bat now, as ye see, he lieth o^der this atone. 

The ffuiily of Constable take their name 
I from the office of constable of Chester, to 
, which Hugh d'Avronches, earl of Chester in 
' the Conqueror's time, appointed his kinsman 
Nigel, baron of Haulton. Nigel's descendant 
John, constable of Chester under Richard I, 
assumed the name and clnimed the lands of 
Lacy, baron of Pontefract, Roger de Lacy, 
son of this John (and father of John de Lacy, 
earl of Lincoln), gave the lordship of Flam- 
borough lo his brother K/ibert, sumamed 
lie Constable, founder of the house of Flam- 
I borough, who died in 1216. The following 
I is taken from the diary of a Spanish envoy 
' to England and Scotland in 1635 (Wesefhb, 
Aartberftniiwer, iii. 243) : ' He ("Sir John 
Campbell, a Scottish courtier) saia likewise 
that in England there was a noble family, 
Constable, who received their fief from a 
former king of the Danes. Even now the 
custom is that each year at Christmas the 
head of the family goes to the sea shore and 
looking towards the north calls out three 
times that if any one will receive the rent in 
the name of the king of the Danes he is 
ready to give it. And then he fixes a cmn 
into au arrow and shoots it as Gw as he can 
out into the sea. Oamwel (Campbell) said 
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he had heen in England on Christmafi day in 
the house of Marmaduke Constable and had 
seen this done. Marmaduke himself said his 
grant (litteras pheudatarias) required this 
ceremony, if he neglected it he could be de- 
prived of his fief, and showed letters com- 
manding it. Four years ago Doctor (tic) 
Marmaduke Constable told me the same, but 
instead of a coin he said a rose was shot into 
the sea, and not at Christmas but on St. John 
Baptist's day.' 

Marmaduke Constable, son of Sir Robert 
Constable of Flamborough, and Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Sir Philip Wentworth of Suffolk, was 
the eldest of a family of eleven, five sons 
and six daughters. His epitaph says his age 
was seventy at Brankiston (i.e. Flodden) 
Field in 1613. This would place his birth 
about 1443; but the 'Escheators* Inquisi- 
tions,' taken after the death of his father in 

1488, and of his mother in 1496, give his 
age respectively as over thirty-one and over 
forty, ttom which we may infer that he was 
bom about 1455, a more likely date, as his 
son Robert was bom about 1478, when he 
would be twenty-three, and heirs to property 
then married young. His wars in France 
must have been in 1475 with Edward IV, 
and 1492 with Henry VII. The latter ended 
with the treaty of Estaples, and we find Con- 
stable named among the gentlemen appointed 
to receive the French delegates who ratified 
it. Berwick was surrendered to the Duke 
of Gloucester in 1482. Under that duke» 
when king as Richard HI, Constable held 
the important stewardship of the honour of 
Tutbury in Staffordshire. Henry VII, how- 
ever, pardoned his adherence to King Richard 
(Pat. 1 Hen, VII, p. 2, m. 22) and received 
him into favour. The first three years of 
Henry's reign were disturbed by repeated 
risings in the north. Humphrey Stafford, 
Constable's brother-in-law, was hanged for 
his share in that of 1486 (Lord Lovel's). 
and in another the Earl of Northumberland 
was murdered by a Yorkshire mob on 28 April 

1489. Constable was then sheriff of Staf- 
fordshire, 1486-7, and of Yorkshire, 1487-8 ; 
in the latter year he received * by way of re- 
ward ' 340/. He also obtained the steward- 
ahi]j of some of Northumberland's lands 
during the minority of the young earl (Pat 
5 Men. VII, p. 1, m. 21). His fother dying 
in 1488 he became Sir Marmaduke Constable 
of Flamborough, having previously been 
known as of Someretby in Lincolnshire. He 
was a knight of the body to Henry VII, and 
was at the reception of Catherine of Aragon 
in 1601. In 1609 Henry VIU sent him to 
Scotland, with Sir Robert Dmry and Dr. 
Jdm Batemanson, to negotiate the treaty 



which was signed at Edinburgh on 29 Nov. 
1509, and in the following year he and Drury 
were commissioned to treat for the redress of 
grievances. He was tlien, 1509-10, sheriff 
of Yorkshire. On 9 Doc. 1610 he obtained 
an exemption from serving on juries, &c. 
i (Pat 2 Hen, VIII, p. 2, m. 9). To the 
battle of Flodden in 1613 he accompanied the 
Earl of Surrey with a powerful band. The 
ballad of flodden Field describing the muster 
has it: — 

Sir Marmaduke Constable stout 
Accompanied with his seemly sons, 

Sir William Balmer with his rout, 
Lord Clifford with his clapping guns. 

He was one of those who signed the chal- 
lenge sent, 7 Sept., by Surrey to the king of 
Scots. On the 9th, the day of the battle, 
* the captain of the left wing was old Sir 
Marmaduke Constable, and with him was 
Master William Percy, his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam Constable, his brother, Sir Robert Con- 
stable, Marmaduke Constable, William Con- 
stable, his sons, and Sir John Constable of 
Holdemess,with divers his kinsmen, allies, and 
other gentlemen of Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland' (contemporary news-letter printed 
by Ric. Fawkes; reprint, Garret, 1822). His 
two sons, his brother, and William Percy 
were among those knighted after the battle. 
Henry VIll acknowledged his services on 
that day by a letter of thanks dated Wind- 
sor, 26 Nov. 1614 (1*RICKETT, Bridlington, 
p. 186; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 208), 
m which he refers to the royal license already 
granted to him on account of his ' great age 
and impotency * to take his * ease and liberty,' 
and addresses him as knight of the body, Sir 
Marmaduke Constable, the elder, * called the 
little.' In July 1516 he received a charter 
of liberties constituting Flamborough a sanc- 
tuary for felons and debtors, &c. (Pat, 7 
Hen. VIII, p. 1, m. 29). In the Record 
Office are two orders, one dated 18 Jan. 1518, 
by Lord Darcy to a servant, to deliver wethers 
and kids to Constable. They are curious as 
written on the backs of playing cards ( Cal, 
Hen. VIII, vol. ii. app. 43). He died on 
20 Nov. 1618 (Esch, Inq, 11 Hen. VIII). 
His brother, John Constable, dean of Lin- 
coln, and brother-in-law, Sir William Tirwhit, 
executors of his will (dated 1 May, and 
proved at York on 27 April 1620), afterwards, 
by deed 4 July 1522, in liis name founded 
four scholarships in St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. His tomb in Flamborough church 
is described by a writer in the * Gentleman's 
Magazine' of 1763 (p. 466) : 'This epitaph ' 
(quoted above) * is written on a copper plate 
nxed into a large stone, which is placed upon 
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a large stone coffin or chest in which the 
body was reposited, and beside it is the 



CONSTABLE, Sir ROBERT (1478 ?- 
1587), one of tlie leaders of the Pilgrimage of 



upper part of a skeleton in stone; the ribs Qrace, bom about 1478, was eldest son of Sir 

project greatly and the breast is laid open, Marmaduke Constable (1455P 1518)rq. v.jof 

in the inner side of which appears what by Flamborough. In his youth he carried off a 

tradition is held to be a toad at the heart ward of chancery, and tried to marry her to 

(of which he was supposed to die), but it one ofhis retainers (FROUDB,iii. 166). In the 

bears little or no resemblance of a toad/ The reign of Henry VII he was of signal service to 

brass has now been separated from the coffin t he crown upon the commotion of Lord Audley 

and skeleton, and their connection with each and theComishmen, who marched on London 

other forgotten (Prickbtt, BridUngton, p. and were defeated at Blackheath in 1497. Con- 

187). By his first wife, Joyce, daughter of stable was one of the knights bannerets that 

Sir Humphrey Stafford of Grafton, he left were created at Blackheath by the king after 

issue Sir liobert. Constable [q. v.]. Sir Mar- his victory (Bacow, Henry VII), In the 

maduke Constable, Sir WilTiam ConsUble of following reign, on the outbreak of the great 

Hatfield in Holdemess, Sir John Constable Yorkshire rising, known as the Pilgrimage of 

of Kinalton, Agnes, wife of Sir Henry Grace,caused by the banning of the destruo- 

Ughtred, and Eleanor, wife, first of John tion of monasteries in 1536, he took the lead- 

Ingelby, afterwards of Thomas, lord Berke- ing part, along with Aske the captain and 

ley. By his second wife, Margenr, daughter Lord Darcy. He was with the rebeUious host 

of William, lord FitzHugh, and widow of on their entry into York ; and after their 

Sir John Milton of Swine, he left no issue, advance on Pontefinct, which became their 

Constable, Sir Marmaduke (1480 r— headquarters, he was among those who re- 

1645), second son of the above, by his mar- ceived the royal herald with extreme haughti- 

riage with Barbara, daughter and heiress of ness {State Papers, i. 486). He then threw 

Sir John Sotehill of Everingham, founded himself into Hull, and urged that the most 

the family of Constables of Everingham. He resolute measures should be taken ; that ne- 

fought under his father at Flodden, and was gotiation should be refused until they were 

knighted after the battle as Sir Marmaduke i strong enough to defend themselves, that 

Constable of Everingham, 9 Sept. 1513. In ! the whole country northward from the Trent 

1620 he went to France to the Field of the should be closed, and the rising of Lancashire 

Cloth of Gold, and was present at the sub- _ . 
sequent meeting of Henry VIII and the em- 
peror at Gravelmes. Ho took an active part 
m the Scotch wars of 1622 and 1623, and in 
the latter year distinguished himself at the 

capture of Jedburgh (23 Sept.) and Femie- „^^^ ^^^ „„*^« *w.« v,«* «**« v**v» ^ vx^« v.« 

herst (27 Sept.) In the parliament of 1529 | Uie^r badges,* made thVirsuTmlssTon' and"re^ 

he was one of the knight* of the shire for omvoA tlioJr narAnn Af fTiAKAmnn^nrrnf tliA 

Yorkshire. On the establishment of the 
council of the north in 1637 Constable was 
appointed to it and continued an active mem- 
ber till his death in 1545. He had been 



and Cheshire expected. If this counsel had 
been followed, the revolt would have been 
more serious. But the advance on Doncaster 
followed, and the fatal parley there with the 
king's forces, and Constable was among those 
who afterwards rode over the bridge, took off 



ceived their pardon. At the beginning of the 
next year, .Tanuary 1537, when Sir Francis 
Bigod [c[. v.lrashly attempted to renew the in- 
surrection, Constable exerted himself to keep 
• 1 -1 , 11. ^^® country quiet (see his letter to the corn- 

sheriff of Lincolnshire in lol3-14, and of i nions,FROUDB,iii.l96). When this last com- 
Yorkshire in 1532-3. His share m the spoil | motion was over, he, like the other leaders, 
of the monasteries was the prionr of Drax was invited bv the king to proceed to London, 
in Yorkshire of which he had a grant, xhisherefiised,and at the same time removed 
22 July 1638 (Pat. Moll, 30 Henry VIU, fo^ ^fe^y from his usual place of abode to a 
p. 3, m. 12). dwelling thirty miles away. Hereupon the 

[Coopep's Athenae Cantab. ; Collect. Topog. et powerful minister Thomas Cromwell caused 
Geneal. ii. 60, 399 ; Prickett's Bridlington, pp. the Duke of Norfolk, the king's general in 

!®*"^ \r^^®°!S ^^r^n'^^A "• ^^Ht't ^^"^""^/^ the north, to send him up with a sergeant-at- 
Henry VU; Campbells Henry VII; Calendar ^^^ ^^ 3 j^^^^j^ (Hardwick, i. 38). He 

w P^'^^T.V^*. S^^ "" L n'" ^''^^ ??• with Aske and Darcy was committed to the 
Weber; Battle of Plodden, ed. Garret; Halls m x*ii^i_ 1 1*1 1. ^ • 1 j 

Chronicle; Gent. Mag. 1763, 1836; Notes and I'^Z^^l'^^^^^'^'^^^^^'^^^^^^ 

Queries, 2nd ser. iir409, 3rd ser. ii. 208 ; Fos- Norfolk was directed to say m the north that 



ter's Yorkshire Pedigrees, vol. ii. ; Dogdale s 
Baronage, i. 100; Harleian MSS. 1499 f. 61, 
1420 f. 137 ; Patent Rolls Hen. VII and Hen. VIU; 
EscheatoTB* Inquisitions ; Dodsworth MSS. voL 
45lx. f. 212.] R. H. B. 



they were imprisoned, not for their former of- 
fences, but for treasons committed since their 
pardon. What those treasons were the duke 
was conveniently forbidden to say. There was 
' no speciality to be touched or spoken of/ but 
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all'eonyeyedm a mass together' (ib. i. 457). 
True bills were returned against them, and 
after their condemnation it seemed to the 
king ' not amiss' that some of them should be 
remitted to their county for execution, * as 
well for example as to see who would ^roan ' 
(State FaperSf i. 666). Constable and Aske 
were therefore sent down to Yorkshire, ex- 
hibited as traitors in the towns through which 
they passed, and Constable was hanged in 
chains at Hull in June. He married Jane, 
daughter of Sir William Ingloby, by whom 
he had eight children (Fosteb, lorkshire 
Pedigrees). 



[Authorities cit^ abore.] 



R. W. D. 



CONSTABLR THOMAS (1812-1881), 
printer and publisner, youngest son of Archi- 
oald Constable [q. y.] of his first marriage to 
Mary, daughter of Dayid Willison, was bom 
at Craigcrook, near Edinburgh, 29 June 1812. 
He learned the business of a printer with Mr. 
C. Richards in St. Martin's Lane, London, and 
commencing on his own account in Edinburj^h 
soon occupied a position of prominence. On 
7 Sept. 1SS9 he was appointed her maje8t3r's 
printer and publisher m Edinburgh. Portly 
after the death of Dr. Chalmers in 1 847 he pur- 
chased the copyright of Dr. Chalmers's works, 
and of the * Life '^by Dr. Hanna, for 10,000/. 
Although the undertaking resulted in loss, it 
did not deter him from further publishing 
enterprises. About 1864 he began to issue 
tbe series of schoolbooks still known as ' Con- 
stable's Educational Series,' among the more 
notable books of the series being Morell's 
' English Gh*ammar ' and Clyde's * Oeography .' 
In the same year he published the first 
volume of the complete edition of Dugald 
Stewart's 'Works,' edited by Sir William 
Hamilton and extending to ten yolumes. 
About 1866 he projected * Constable's Foreign 
Miscellany,' consisting of translations of im- 
portant foreign works in general literature. 
The series was continued for several years, but 
was not remarkably successful. Among other 
publications of Constable wereCalvin's 'Com- 
mentaries,' the noyels of Giovanni Ruffini, 
and the earlier works of Dr. John Brown, 
author of ' Rab and his Friends.' In 18G0 
he discontinued the publishing business, his 
stock being chiefly disposed of to Messrs. 
Edmonston & Doufflas. In his later years 
Constable devoted his leisure to literary oc- 
cupation. His life of his father, pubhshed 
under the title * Archibald Constable and his 
Literary Correspondents,' 1878, while of ^r- 
manent interest from the valuable materials 
he had at his disposal, displays both sound 
judgment and considerable literary skill. He 
was also the author of ' Memoir of Lewis 



D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., IVofessor of Civil 
Engineering and Mechanics in the University 
of Glasgow,' printed for private circulation, 
Edinburgh, 1877, and of a ' Memoir of the 
Rev. Charles A. Chastcl de Boinville,' Lon- 
don, 1880. He died 2(3 May 1881. By 
his wife Lucia Anne, daughter of Alexander 
Cowan, panermaker, Valleyfield, near Edin- 
burgh, he nad issue. His son Archibald be- 
came partner with him in 1865, and received 
the appointment of printer to her majesty in 
1869, the business being carried on under the 
designation of 'Thomas & Archibald Con- 
stable, printers to the queen and to the imi- 
versity of Edinburgh.' 

[Notice in Scotsman by Dr. Walter C. Smith, 
28 May 1881 ; private information.] T. F. H. 

CONSTABLE, Sir THOMAS HUGH 
CLIFFORD (1762-l82iJ), to^grapher and 
botanist, was the eldest son ot Thomas Clif- 
ford (fourth son of Hugh, third Lord Clif- 
ford of Chudleigh), and Barbara Aston, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of James, 
fifth lord Aston of Forfar. His parents 
being catholics sent him to be educated in 
the academy opened at Li^ge by the English 
ex-jesuits after their expulsion from Bruges 
(GiLLOW, Bibl. Diet of the English CathoUcs, 
i. 656) ; and he continued his studies at the 
college of Navarre, in Paris, after which he 
travelled on foot over Switzerland. Having 
lost his mother in 1786, and his father in 
1787, he settled at Tixall in Staffordshire, 
the estate of the Astons, which he inherited 
from his mother; and he married in 1791 
Mary Macdonald, second daughter of John 
Chichester of Arlington, Devonshire. Dur- 
ing his residence at Bath he gave a cordial 
welcome to the French emigrants, and when 
Louis XVin visited that city in 1813, a few 
months before the Restoration, he twice in- 
vited him to his table {Annuaire Nicrologiquey 
1824, p. 387). By patent dated i>2 May 18 16 
Clifford was created a baronet at the particu- 
lar rco uest of Louis XVIII. In 1821 he suc- 
ceedea to the estates of Francis Constable, 
esq., of Burton Constable and Wycliffe Hall 
( Gent. Mag. 1823, i. 470), and two years later 
he was, by royal sign-manual, allowed to 
take the name of Constable only. He died 
at Ghent on 26 Feb. 1823. 

Of his extensive knowledge of botany he 
has lefb a proof in the ' Flora Tixalliana,' 
appended to the ' Historical and Topographi- 
cal Description of the Parish of Tixall' 
(Paris, 1817, 4to, privately printed), which 
he composed in conjunction with his brother, 
Arthur Clifford fq. v.], and to which he fur- 
nished almost all the materials ( Gent. Mag. 
1830, i. 274). One copy of this work was 
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printed on elephant folio, for the purpose of ' aAsisted in the capture of Whitby, retook 
illustration ; in the embellishment of which the town of Scarborough and shut iip Sir 
Sir Thomas was employed at the time of his i Hugh Cholmley in the castle, and defeated 
death (Martin, li-ivately Printed Books, Newcastle's forces at Driffield and Malton 
pp. 156, 167). He projected a * History of (ib. iii. 154-60). In March he also captured 
the Normans' and made considerable pro- , Tadcaster and Stamford Bridge (t5. iii. 1 7 1-8). 
gress with it ; he translated La Fontaine's Excluded from active service by the self- 
< Fables ' into English verse ; and in his later ' denying ordinance, he still continued to ad- 
years he completed a new metrical version i here to the independent party, and was one 
of the Psalms. He produced also a work in ' of the members who joined the army in 
French entitled ' L'£vangile M6dit6.' From 1647. In January 1648 he was commissioned 
this he extracted forty ' Meditations on the to assist (Colonel Hammond in the gfuard of 
Divinity and Passion of Christ,' which he the king at Carisbrook, and given by vote of 
translated into English and published at his the House of Commons on 5 Jan. power 
own expense (Nichols, Illustr, of Lit, v. with Hammond to remove any attendants, 
511*). I and take any measures necessary for tbe se- 

[Authorities cited above ; Addit. MS. 24867, ^^P^y ^^ *^« ^^^^ person (RusHWORTH, 
ff. 116, 122.] T. C. ^"* ^56). In the same month he was ap- 

pointed governor of Gloucester, and was 

CONSTABLE, Sib WILLIAM (rf. 1655), ' in command there three years later, when 
regicide, son of Sir Robert Constable of Flam- I Charles II marched to Worcester (BibUo" 
borough and Holme, Yorkshire, served in th^ca Oloucestrenns, p. cxvii). The House 
Ireland under the Earl of Essex, and was i of Commons appointea Constable one of the 
knighted by him at Dublin on 12 July 1599 i king's judges, and he attended with great 
(Phillips, Catalogue of Knights). lie was assiduity nearly every sitting of the court, 
involved in Essex's plot, but never tried, and and also signed the warrant for the execu- 
on 20 March 1601 the (jueen, hy warrant to tion of Cliarles (Nalson, Trial of Charles I). 
Chief-justice Popham, directed him to be ad- | During the existence of the republic he was 
mittea to bail (Foster, Yorkshire Pedigrees). | elected member of the first, second, and fourth 
He married on 15 Feb. 1608, at Newton councils of state, and twice was appointed 
Kyme, Dorothy, daughter of Thomas, first lord president of the fourth council. He died on 
Fairfax(i^.),andonz9 June 1611 was created . 15 June 1655 in London, and was interred 
eihBTonet^Fortg-serenthlteportoftheDeputg- | inHenryVTI's Chapel in Westminster Abbey 
Keeper of Public Records, p. 126). Several of j on 21 June (Mercurius Politicus). His wife, 
Constable's letters are printed in the * Fairfax Lady Dorothy Constable, died on 9 March 
Correspondence.' In one letter, dated 19 July following, and was buried on 11 March 1656 
1627, Constable gives an account of his sum- at Bishophill Elder, Yorkshire (Foster). At 
mons before the council for refusing to pay the Restoration Constable was one of the 
the forced loan levied in that year (i. 68). i twenty-one dead regicides whose estates par- 
Others relate to the marriage between Thomas I liamont resolved to confiscate (1 July), and 
Fairfax and Ann Vere, which was negotiated on 14 Sept. in the same year his body was 



removed from Westminster Abbey. 

[Foster's Yorkshire Pedigrees; Fairfax Cor- 
respondenee ; Vicars's Parliamentary Chronicle ; 
Rushworth's Hist. Coll.] C. H. F. 

CONSTANmS, WALTER db (Jl. 

1199). [See Coutances, Walter db.] 



by him {ib, i. 276, 297, 302). In 1626 Con- 
stable represented the county of York in par- 
liament, in 1628 the town of Scarborough, 
and in the Ijong parliament he sat for Knarcs- 
borough, being declared elected on 19 March 
1 642, although he had only received 1 3 against 
33 votes given for his opponent {Commons^ 
Journals; Fairfax Corr. ii. 260). During CONSTANTINE I (A 879), son of Ken- 
these years Constable's debts had obliged neth Macalpine, king of Scotland or Alba, the 
him to sell his manors of Holme (1633) and ' country north of the Forth and Clyde, whose 
Flamborough (1636) (Foster); nevertheless, I chief seat was Scone, succeeded his uncle 
in spite of his embarrassments, he was able i Donald in 803. His reign was one of the 
to raise a regiment of foot for the parlia- first when the attacks of the Normans at- 
ment. At the battle of Edgehill his blue- tained a formidable height, threatening the 
coats completed the rout ol the king's red j destruction ofthe Celtic and Saxon kingdoms. 



regiment, and one of his ensigns had the 
honour of taking the king's standard (Vicars, 
Pari Chron. i. 193, 199). His greatest ex- 
ploits, however, took place in the spring 
of 1644. In February he took Burlington, 



Two years after his accession Olaf the White, 
king of Dublin, wanted the country of the 
Picts, and occupied it from the Kalends of 
January to the feast of St. Patrick, i.e. 
17 Maxich. According to the Pictish Ghio- 
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nicle, Olaf was slain by Oonstantine when on 
a raid in the following year, but the * Annals 
of Ulster' i^ate that he destroyed Alrhyth 
^Dumbarton\ after a four months' siege, in 
870, and retired in 871 to Dublin with two 
hundred ships and a great bodjr of men, Anglo- 
Britons and Picts. After this he disappears 
from the Irish annals, so that his deatn may 
possibly have been antedated by some years 
in the account of the Pictish Chronicle. Ivar, 
another of the Norse Vikings of Dublin, who 
had fought aloxiff with Olaf, died about the 
same time, but SK>tland was still exposed to 
incursions from other leaders of the same 
race. Thorstein the Red, a son of Olaf, by 
Audur, the wealthy daughter of Ketill Flat- 
nore, attacked the northern districts, and, 
according to the 'Icelandic Landnamabok,' 
conquer^ 'Katanes and Suderland, Ross 
and JNorway, and more than half Scotland/ 
But his kingdom, which, perhaps, was ac* 

Suiesced in by Constantine, who had slight 
old of the northern parts, was brief, and he 
was slain by the men of Alba by a stratagem 
or treachery in 875. In the South Halfdane 
the Danish leader who led the northern of 
the two bands (Guthrum, Alfred's opponent 
commanded the other), into which the for- 
merly united host of that people was divided, 
ravaged the east coast of Britain, laid waste 
Noruiumbria, and destroyed the Picts (of 
Galloway P) and the people of Strathclyde. 

Two years later another band of Danes, the 
Irish Dubhgall, or Black Strangers, having 
been driven from Ireland by the Fingall, or 
White Strangers, made a sudden descent on 
Scotland by way of the Clyde and, penetra- 
tinff into the interior, defeated the Scots at 
DoRar, from which they passed to Inverdovat, 
in the parish of Foivan in Fife, where Con- 
stantine was slain (877). Tradition points 
to the lon^ black cave, near Crail, as the 
scene of his death. 

[Robertson's Scotland under her Early Kings ; 
Skene's Celtic Scotland.] JE, M. 

CONSTANTINE H (d. 952), son of .^Edh, 
king of Scotland or Alba, one of the most 
important monarchs of the race of Kenneth 
Macalpine, as is indicated by the length of his 
reiffn. He succeeded his cousin Donald VI, son 
ofUonstantine I, who was a brother of .^Edh, 
in 900. In the third year of his reign the 
northmen plundered Dunkeld, but were de- 
feated in tne following year in Stratheam, 
when their leader, Ivar of the Hy Ivar (i.e. 
tribe of Ivar), or perhaps grandson of its 
founder, the first Ivar, was slain by the men 
of Fortrenn, the central district of Scotland, 
fighting under the protection of the Cath- 
buaidh, the crozier of^Columba. In his sixth 



year an assembly at the Moot Hill of Scone, 
presided over by Constantine and Kellach, 
the bishop of Kilrymouth ^St. Andrews), 
agreed that ' the laws and discipline of the 
faith and the rights of the churches and gos- 
pels should be preserved equally with the 
Scots.' By this obscure reference we are 
probably to understand that the Pictish and 
Scottish churches, both long before then chris- 
tian, were united on a footing of equality 
under the Bishop of St. Andrews, and that 
the Dunkeld supremacy which had succeeded 
that of lona came to an end. In 908 the death 
of Donald, the last British king of Strath- 
clyde, a district now almost confined to Gal- 
loway, Ayr, and Dumfries, gave Constantine 
the opportunity of procuring what is usually 
callea the election of his brother Donald to 
the throne of that kingdom, which remained 
in a condition of subjection, ruled over by a 
prince of the Macalpine family until its com- 
plete union to Scotland in the reign of Mal- 
colm II. This peaceful addition to his king- 
dom was foUowed by a period during which 
Constantine had to maintain a fierce contest 
with the Danish pirates led by Regnwald 
(Reginald), a descendant of Ivar, son of Kag- 
nar Lodbrog. In 912, along with Ottir the 
jarl and Oswyl Oracaban, lieginald ravaged 
Dunblane (Lappenbebg, Aru/lo-Saavn Kings^ 
ii. 114, but other writers understand by the 
passage in Symcon of Durham, * Ilistoria Re- 
gum,' Dublin and not Dunblane, Arnold, /n- 
troduction to Symeon, ii. xxv). He then seems 
to have transferred the scene of his operations 
to the Isle of Man and the south coast of 
Ireland, making a descent on Waterford, but 
in 918 he again invaded Scotland from the 
south, but having in view specially the con- 
quest of Northumberland. Eldred, lord of 
Bamborough, called in the aid of Constan- 
tine to repulse the Danish invader, and at 
the memorable though apparently indecisive 
battle of Corbridge-on-the-Tyno three of the 
four divisions of the Danish army were de- 
feated by Constantine, and Earls Ottir and 
Gracaban slain. Reginald with the foiurth 
division then attacked the Scots in rear, but 
night put an end to the battle, in which many 
Scots, but none of their chiefs, were slain. 
The victory was claimed by both sides, but 
Re^nald succeeded in making his way east 
and taking for a time possession of Bemacia, 
the northern part of Northumbria. This view, 
which is that of Mr. Skene, appears on the 
whole a more probable and consistent account 
of these transactions than the view of Mr. 
Ilinde, followed with modifications by Mr. 
Arnold, in his edition of Symeon of Dur- 
ham, that there were two battles, one in 913- 
914, in which Reginald was victor, and drovi> 
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Ealdred to take refuge with the Scotch king, 
and another in 918, fought in (Alba) Scot- 
land, which was indecisive ; but we must 
admit with Mr. Arnold, * The truest form of 
the occurrence is unrecoverable/ 

Aft«r the battle of Corbridge the northmen 
desisted for upwards of a century making anj 
descent on Scotland. The kingdoms of Bn- 
tain were becoming consolidated and too 
powerful for the attacks of mere piratical 
leaders. When the contest was renewed it 
was between the kings of united Scotland 
and iinited Norway. The remainder of Con- 
stantine's reign was occupied with a more 
formidable foe, the Saxon king^ of Wessex, 
who had been advancing slowly but steadily 
northward since Alfred had, in the last cen- 
tury, driven off the Danes in the south, amal- 
gamating all England under their sceptre as 
they progressed, .^thelstan, the son of Ead- 
ward the Elder, who succeeded in 925, was 
the first king who really attempted the an- 
nexation of Northumbria, for the statement 
of the * Anglo-Saxon Chronicle * that in 924 
Eadward the Elder * was chosen for father and 
lord by the king of the Scots and the Scots, 
by King liegnall (i.e. Keginald) and the 
Northumbrians, and also by the king of the 
Strathclyde Welsh and all the Strath Clyde 
Welsh,* if interpreted to mean anything more 
than a nominal subjection, is inconsistent with 
the fact that he is said in the same year to 
have erected a fort at Bakewell in the Peak- 
land of Derbyshire, showing the limits of his 
real advance. Reginald, the Danish earl, one 
of those said to have submitted, died three 
years before 924. But with .^helstan, the 
attack on Northumbria, which was not to be 
finally subdued till after the Norman Con- 
quest, truly began. 

He is said by the * Anglo-Saxon Chronicle' 
to have subiu^at«d in 926 'all the kings who 
were in this island,' but some discredit at- 
taches to this statement, which is probably an 
exaggeration of real victories by tne addition 
in the same authority that Houre, king of the 
west Welsh, and Constantine, king of the 
Scots, two of those who submitted to him, 
* renounced every kind of idolatry,* for they 
were already undoubtedly christian kings. 
In 933-4 it is recorded that ^Ethelstan went 
into Scotland with a land force and a ship 
force and ravaged a great part of it, reaching 
Dunottar by land and Caithness with bis 
fleet (Stmeon, Historia Re^m, ii. 124). Four 
years later a powerful league was formed 
to resist his further advance. Constantine 
and his son-in-law, Olaf Cuaran, the son of 
Sihtric, led their forces by land and sea on 
the east coast, while the Strathclyde Britons 
crossed the hills which divided them from the 



Angles, and another Olaf, the son of GK>d£re\% 
came with a fleet from Dublin, ^thelstau 
on his side had a powerful ally in Egil, the 
son of Skalagrim, tne hero of the Norse Si^. 
The decisive battle was fought at Brunan- 
burh, perhaps near Borough-on-the-Humber, 
or, according to Mr. Skene's conjecture, Ald- 
burgh, near Boroughbridge, sixteen miles 
from York (* Wendune alio nomine et brun- 
nanwerk vel Brunnanbyrig,' Stmeon of 
Durham, i. 76), and resulted in favour of the 
Wessex lung. Olaf and Constantine were 
driven back to their ships. Five kings and 
seven earls and countless shipmen and Scots 
are said to have been slain in the famed 
Anglo-Saxon war-song which celebrated the 
victory. No greater slaughter had been known 

Since hither from the East 
Angles and Saxons came to kuid, — 
or the broad seas 
Britain sought : 
Proud war smiths 
The Welsh overcame. 

^thelstan died three years after the battle,, 
but before his death he had established the 
Norse jarl, Eric Bloody-axe, a son of Harold 
Haarfagr (Fairhaired), as ruler of Northum- 
bria. In 943 Constantine resigned the crown 
to Malcolm, the son of his predecessor, Donald, 
and became a monk in the Culdee monasteiy of 
St. Andrews, where he died in 962. He re- 
tained his political interest notwithstanding 
his retirement, and in 949 incited Malcolm 
to join his son-in-law Olaf in an expedition 
against Northumbria, which Olaf wrested 
from Eric Bloody Axe and held for three years. 
Eric was then restored for ten years, when it 
finally submitted to the West-Saxon king, 
Eadred, and became an earldom under him 
and his successors. While Constantine was 
thus unsuccessful in his contest with the 
Wessex kings and Northumbria remained 
under Anglo-Saxon rulers, he was in all other 
- respects a fortunate king, laying the founda- 
I tion for the annexation of Strathclyde to 
Scotland and putting a stop to the incursions 
of the northmen. In 954 his son Indulph 
succeeded, after the short reign of Donald, 
to the throne. His reign was marked by the 
evacuation of Edinburgh b^ the Angles, the 
first step towards the acquisition of Liothian 
by Scotland. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Symeon of Durham ; 
Chronicles of the Picts and Scots ; Bobert8on*8 
and Skene's Histories, ut supra.] JR, M. 

CONSTANTINE m (d. 997), was son of 
Colin, king of Scotland. He succeeded after 
the murder of Kenneth II, son of Malcolm I, at 
Fettercaim, in 995, but his short reign of two 
years, when he was himself slain by another 
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Kenneth, perhaps an illegitimat»* son of Mai- I the gn;at iMn|K'n)r, us that of Gn-gors' ma>- 




or the Abnond in West Ix)thiiin (Fokdun, CONSTANTINE, GKOliOK (LV)! ?- 
Chro7iicley ii. l(W)iH uncertain. He was sue- I looU), iirotestant rtjforunT, born about 1501, 
ceeded by Kenneth, eon of Dubh, and gnind- was iirst brought uj* as a surgeon ( Foxe, Acts 
son of Malcolm I. ■ and MonmnentH, vA. Townsend, vil. T^Vj ; An- 

[Robertfion's and Skene's JIiHt<>ries.] -IC. M. DEltsoN, .4/i//rt/<f of the EngtL^h Bil>lf, i. 188). 

He r«x,*eivetl his tnlucation in the university 

CONSTANTINE MAC FERGUS (d. ! of Cambridge, and was bachelor of canon law 
820), king of the Picts, acquired the mo- in 15:^4 (Cooper, Athenee Cantab, i. 205). 
niirchy by the defeat of Conall Mac Taidg Adopting the reformed doctrines lie went to 
(Teige), wlio was assassinated in 807 by Antwerp, where he assisted Tyndal and Joye 
another Conall, son of Aidan, a Dalriad king j in the translation of the New Testament, and 




Skene conjectures that Constantine ruled year as a surgeon. About 1530 he was seized 

over them for some years (Celtic Scotland, on a visit he made to England for the disper- 

i. 302). The reign of this monarch was the sion of prohibitt>d Ixxjks. He was placed in 

<;ra of the first advent of the Norsemen, who the custody of the lord chancellor, Sir Thomas 

in 793 attacked Lindisfamc, the holy island More, and in order to escii{)e punishment for 

rm the east coast of Xorthumbria, and almost heresy he made disclosures as to his associ- 

siraultaneously the Hebrides, in 794 accord- ates abroad, and gave the names of ' the ship- 

ing to the * Annals of Ulster.' In 801, and men who brought over many of these books, 

again in 806, lona was raviiged by them, and the marks of the fardles, by which means 

their object at this period of their raids being the books were afterwards taken and burnt * 

to spoil the monasteries. The plunder of (Strypk, IavL Memorials^ i. 166, fol.) The 

lona and the slaughter of the monks led to chanceUor is represtmted by one manuscript 

the removal of some of the relics to Kells as having put his prisoner in the stocks, but 

iu Mcath, and of others to Dunkeld, where a subsequent letter shows that this was another 

Constantine founded a monastic church. He way of expressing that he was in in)ns (An- 

died in 820, and was succeeded by his brother dekson, i. 308). Constantine succeeded, iiow- 

Angus. Const4tntine has usually been deemed ever, in making his esca|)e, and arrived at 

the last of the Pictish kings, but the rt-fcur- Antwerp on 6 Dw;. 1531. 
rence of his name in three monarchs of the Venturing to ret urn to Loudcm after More*s 

united kingdom of the Picts and Scots, the death he entered into the service of Sir Henr>' 

factthat Donald, son of the first of these Con- Norris, who suffered on the scaffold with 

ytantines, is the first king called * Ri (king of) Queen Anne Boleyn. He next entered the 

Alban ' in the Irish annals, while his prede- ministry of the church of England, having 

cessors are called kings of the Picts (with obtained the vicarage of Ijawhaden or Llan- 




to flow in the vpins of the sovereigns of the 1549 archdeacon of Carmarthen. Anticipating 

united monarchy, probably through their the public articles on the subject, he in 1549 

mothers. If so, it appears to follow that the pulled down the altar and set U]) a table in 

statement that the Picts were almost ex- the middle of his church. This proceeding 

torminate<I by Kenneth is an exaggeration, caused much murmuring among the people, 

and the union may have been of a more pa- and gave offence to the bishop, Itobert Ferrar, 

rific character than is often supposed. But who had not been consulted, and who com- 

all this belongs to the dark period of hypo- manded the vicar to place the communion- 

thesis and conjecture in Scottish history, table on the s])ot formerly occupied by the 

The name of Constantine, of wliich Const an- altar. This was subsequently made one of 

tine Mac Fergus is the first bearer, is re- the articles of accusation against T'errar by 

markable, and, being equivalent to no known Constantine and his son-in-law, Thomas 

Celtic word, it would seem to have been Young(STRTP£,i:l(x7.Af^/iorMi£{r,ii. 227,228). 

adopted, perhaps at baptism, in imitation of | They both sought for and obtained forgiveness 
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from the bishop shortly before he was 1 
for heresy in 1555 (*A. iii. 254, 256, 258, 



burnt 
App. 
138, 143, 144 ; FoxB, vii. 4, 10-14, 17, 23, 26, 
27,753 ; Strypb, Cranmer, p. 184). In 1559 
Constantine became archdeacon of Brecon, 
which office was vacated the same year by 
his death (Jones and Freeman, St. DavidCe, 
p. 3(10). 

He was married and had a daughter, who 
became the wife of Thomas Young, afterwards 
bishop of St. David's, and ultimately arch- 
bishop of York. 

He was author of : 1 . * Instructions for my 
Lord Privey Seale as towchinge the whole 
communication betwixt Jolin Barlow, Deane 
of Westbury, Thomas Barlow, Prebendary 
there, clerkys, and George Constantine of ! 
Ijawhaden, in their journey from Westbury I 
unto Slebech in Sowthwales' (1539) ; in * Ar- 
•chs&ologia,' xxiii. 56-78. 2. Translation of 
a sermon by John Wycliffe, *De Hominis 
Villicatione * (Bale, Scriptt. Brit. Cat. i. 
732 ; Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. 196). 3. * The 
Examination of Master William Thorpe, 
priest, of heresy, before Thomas Arundell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the vear of our 
Lord Mccc. and seven.' See Sir Thomas 
More*8 * English Works,' p. 342. This appears 
to be the tract which is reprinted in Arber's 
^ English Garner,' 1883, vi. 41. 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

CONWAY, ANNE, Viscountess Conway 
{d. 1679), metaphysician, was the daughter 
of Sir Henry Finch [q. v.], recorder of London 
and speaker of the House of Commons. Be- 
sides the usual accomplishments of her sex she 
was taught the learned tongues ; she eagerly 
perused the works of Plato and Plotinus, 
Philo Judrous, and the * Kabbala Denudata;* 
and her ruling passion was for the most ab- 
struse treatises on theosophy and mysticism. 
.On 11 Feb. 1651 she was married to Edward 
Conway, who was created Earl of Conway in 
1679 (Ltsons, JE^iwnw*, iii.200). Shesuffered 
from a severe headache, which never left, her, 
night or day, till her death. On one occasion 
she went to France in order that her cranium 
might be opened, but the French surgeons 
declined to undertake the operation, thougli 
they ventured to make incisions in the jugu- 
lar arteries ( Ward, Life of Dr. Henry More, 
p. 206). During her latter years frequent fits 
increased her torments ; ana Valentine Great- 
rakes [Q-v.], the renowned Irish 'stroker,' 
exerted li is art upon her in vain. In spite of 
her ailments she studied metaphysical science 
with extraordinary assiduity. In this she was 
greatly encouraged by her physician, Francis 
Mercury van Helmont,who resided with her at 
Ragley Castle. Her most distinguished friend 



was Dr. Henry More, with whom she kept 
up a regular correspondence on theological 
subjects ( WoRTHiNGTON, Diary, i. 140). Ait^r 
much hesitation she adopted the opinions held 
by the Society of Friends, with the chief foun- 
ders of which, FoXy Penn, and Barclay, she 
had held earnest conferences. In spite of 
More's remonstrances, she adhered steadily 
to her new belief, in which she died on 23 Feb. 
1678-9. Her husband was absent in Ireland 
at the time of her decease, but in order that 
he might have a last look at her features Van 
Helmont preserved the body in spirits of wine, 
and placed it in a coffin with a glass over the 
face {Once a Week, xii. 220; Bawdon Papers, 
pp. 215, 266). She was buried at Arrow, 
Warwickshire, on the 17th of the following 
April. 

She wrote numerous works, but only one 
of them has been printed. In 1690 a collec- 
tion of philosophical treatises appeared in 
Latin at Amsterdam, the first being a trans- 
lation of a work by a certain English coun- 
tess ' learned beyond her sex.' Leibnitz, in 
a German literary journal, ascribes the au- 
thorship to the Countess of Conway on the 
information of Van Helmont (Walpolb, 
Boyal and Noble Authors, ed. Park, iiL 211 ; 
Oent. Mag. liv. 728, 806, 972). This treatise 
was retranslated and published with the title : 
* The Principles of the most Ancient and Mo- 
dem Philosophy, concerning God, Christ, and 
the Creatures, viz. of Spirit and Matter in 
general ; whereby may be resolved all those 
Problems or Difficulties, which neither by 
the School nor Common Modem Philosophy, 
nor by the Cartesian, Hobbesian, or Spino- 
! sian could be discussed. Being a little Trea- 
tise published since the Author's Death, 
translated out of the English into Latin, with 
Annotations taken from the Ancient Philo- 
sophy of the Hebrews ; and now again made 
English. By I. C. Medicine Professor,* Lon- 
I don, 1692, 8vo. Probably Jodocus Crall was 
J the translator. Dr. Henry More wrote, under 
the name of Van Helmont, a preface to I^ady 
I Conway's * Remains/ but the projected work 
was never printed (Ward, Ufe of Dr. Henry 
1 More, pp. 202-9). Her correspondence with 
More was in thi? possession of James Crossley 
of Manchester [q. v.] 



[Authorities cited Jibove.] 



T. C. 



, CONWAY, EDWARD, Viscotot Oon- 
I WAT (d. ICV^l), was son and heir of Sir John 
I Conway, knight [q. v."|, by Ellen or Eleanor, 
' daughter of Sir Ful kc Gre vil le of Beauchamp's 
, Court, Warwickshire. He was knighted by 
the Earl of Essex at the sacking of Cadiz 
' (1696), where he commanded a regiment of 
; foot. Afterwards he served in the Nether- 
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lands as governor of the Brill (Chamberlain, ters. His eldest son, Francis, succeeded to 
Letters during the Beign of Elizabeth,^.\72>). ! the titles. 

In the first parliament held in the reign of ^ [sharpe's Peerage (1830) ; Nicolas's Synopsis, 
James I he sat as member for Penryn (>\ii^ ^ Courthope ; Gent. Mjig. Ixiv. pt. i. p. 581 ; 
LIS, Notitia Parltamentaria, m. pt. n. p. 158). Bromli^y's Cat. of Kngmved Portraits, p. 330.] 
When Brill was delivered up to the States ^ T. C. 

■of Holland (1610), he received a pension of 

600/. per annum (Lord Carbw, Letters to Sir ^ CONWAY, HENRY SEYMOUR (1721- 
T, Boe, p. 86). On 30 Jan. 1022-3 he was 1796), field-marshal, second son of Francis 
made one of tne principal secretaries of state, , Seymour, first lord Conway, by his third wife, 
and he was continued m that office after the Charlotte, daughter of Sir John Shorter, lord 
accession of Charles I (Thomas, Hist, Notes, mayor of London, and sister of Catherine, wife 
ii. 497, 609 ; Hackh AN, Cat. of Tanner MSS. of Sir Robert Walpole, earl of Orford, was bom 
p. 88 a). He was returned for Evesham to in 1721 and entered the army at an early age. 
the parliament which assembled on 19 Feb. During the spring of 1740 he was in Paris 
1023-4 (Wilus, p. 190), and on 22 March (Walpolb, Letters^ i. 39), and spent the 
1024-6 he was created Baron Conway of summer of that year in London, applying him- 
Ragley in the county of Warwick. On 8 Dec. ' self diligently to the study of mathematics, 
1026 he was constituted captain of the Isle fortification, and drawing (RockingJiam Me- 
of Wight. In 2 Car. I he was created Vis- motW, i. 374). The projected marriage, which 
•count Killultagh of KillultAgh, county An- | took place in May 1741, of his brother, Francis 
trim, Ireland (Lodge, Illustr, of British Hist. Seymour Conway [q. v.], afterwards earl and 
ed. 1838, ii. 663), and on June 1627 Vis- marquis of Hertford, to Isabella, daughter of 
count Conway of Conway Castle in Camar- Chanes, second duke of Grafton, led to a nego- 
vonshire (Duqdalb, Baronage, ii. 463). Ho tiation for his return as memberfor the duke's 
was also made lord president of the council, ' borough of Thetford. This came to nought, 
and was sent as ambassador to Prague (1623- ' and on 19 Oct. 1741 Conway was returned 
1026). He died in St. Martin's Lane, Lon- to the Irish parliament as member for Antrim. 
don, on 3 Jan. 1030-1. I On 28 Dec., however, he was returned to the 

By his wife Dorothy, daughter of Sir John ' parliament of Great Britain as member for 
Tracy of Tedington, Gloucestershire, and \ Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, and, with 
widow of Edmund Brav, he had three sons the exception of ten montns (1774-6), sat in 
and four daughters. His eldest son, Ed- successive parliaments until the dissolution 
ward, succeeded to the family honours. i in 1784, being returned for Penryn, Cornwall, 



[Authorities quoted above.] T. C. 



1 July 1747; for St. Mawes, in the same 
county, 19 April 1754 ; for Thetford, Norfolk, 
CONWAY, FRANCIS SEYMOUR, , 28 April 1761 ; and for Bury St. Edmunds, 
MabquisopHbbtford (1719-1794), wasson ' Suffolk, 27 March 1776 and 12 Sept. 1780, 
and heir of Francis Seymour, first lord Con- in each case representing a close constitu- 
way Twho assumed the name of Conway), by , ency. In 1741 Conway was promoted cap- 
liis third wife, Charlotte, daughter of Sir ■ tain-lieutenant of the 1st regiment of foot- 
John Shorter, lord mayor of London, and guards, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
lister of the wife of Sir Robert Walpole. : and in the spring of the following year joined 
He was bom in 1719, and succeeded his the army in Flanders. Greatly to his disgust 
father as Earl of Hertford in 1730. On 3 Aug. .he found himself condemned to inactivity 
1760 he was created Viscount Beauchamp ! and spent the summer at Ghent, employing 
and Earl of Hertford, those titles having re- himself better than his brother officers gene- 
cently become extinct by the death of Al- rally by reading * both morning and evening ' 
gemon, seventh duke of Somerset. He was (ib. 383). As the States refused to allow 
appointed a lord of the bedchamber in 1767 ; their troops to march with the British to the 
installed a knight of the Garter in 1767 ; Rhine, Conway, in common with all other 
8wom of the pnvy council in 1703, and soon • officers who were members of parliament, 
afterwards sent as ambassador extraordinary ' received leave to return to England for the 
to France ; and appointed lord-lieutenant of session which opened in November, and 
Ireland in 1700. On 3 July 1793 he was I formed one of the majority against a vote for 
created Earl of Yarmouth, co. Norfolk, and disbanding the army in Flanders. In May 
Marquis of Hertford. He died on 14 June 1743 he rejoined his regiment near Frank- 



17©4. 

He married (1741) Isabella, daughter of 
Charles Fitzroy, second duke of Grafton, 



fort, and was present at the battle of Det- 
tingen on 27 June; but to his mortification 
the brigade of guards was hindered by Baron 



by whom he had seven sons and six daugh- Ilton, the Hanoverian general, from taking 
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part in the engagement. He returned to i He served with the duke in Handere in 
Kngland and attended parliament in the 1747, and was present at the defeat of the 
autumn. Karly the next year he ohtained allied army at Lauffeld, in front of Maep- 
the appointment of aide-de-camp to Marshal tricht, on 2 July; here he "was overpowered. 
Wade, who pucceeded Lord Stair in the com- and harely escaped being stabbed when on 
mand of the army in Germany, and in May the ground by a French hussar (Walpole, 
joined the marshal at Ghent. Thecampaignof Letters, ii. 91). He was made prisoner, but 
1744 was inglorious, and Conway returned to was released on parole. He returned home, 
England disheartened (7»VAiri//^fl?n3/«?M>ir*, ' and on 19 Dec. married Caroline, widow oi' 
i. 895). He was at this time in love with Charles, earl of Aylesbury, and daughter of 
Lady Caroline Fit zroy (the Lady Petersham ' Lieutenant-general John Campbell, after- 
and Countess of Harrington of Walpole*s wards Duke of Argyll, by whom he had one 
* Letters ), the sister of his brother s wife, but daughter, Anne Seymoiu*, who married John 
hismeansweresmall.andlloraceWalpoleper- Darner, son of Lord Milton, afterwards E^rl 
Buaded him not to make her an offer (jT'. 402 ; of Dorchester. On 24 July 1749 he received 
Walpole, Zf//p/*«,i. 312). Between Conway the command of the 29th regiment. Alter 
and Walpole there existed a strong and life- his marriage he lived at Latimers in Buck- 
lonff attachment, and Conway figures largely : inghamshire, which he hired for three years, 
botn in the correspondence and memoirs of his In August 1751 he was ordered to join his 
cousin. He was by no means so remarkable regiment in Minorca and visited Italy on his 
a man as Walpole makes him out. His per- way. Receiving the command of t^ie 13th 
sonal advantages were great ; he was sinffu- regiment of dragoons in December he re- 
larly handsome, his voice was sweet, and his , turned home early the next year, and bought 
manner, though resened, was gracious. Ko . Park Place, near Henley-on-Thames. He 
man ofhistimewas so generally liked. While , had scarcely had time to settle there before 
he was a man of fashion his tastes were cul- he was ordered to Ireland. Thither Lady 
tivated and his habits respectable. In a ! Aylesbury accompanied him, leaving her 
period marked by political intrigue and cor- daughter, then three years old, in charge of 
ruption he was (tonspicuous for integrity and Horace Walpole. They were quartered at 
a delicate sense of honour. His talents were Sligo, and returned home in the summer of 
not brilliant: he lacked decision and insight, 1753, in which year he received a legacy of 
and he was easily swayed both by his emo- 5,000/., as joint heir of his uncle, (/aptain 
tions and his friends. He had not the ability Erasmus Shorter. In 1754 he seconded the 
either to form or carry out a plan for himself, , address to the crown and took some part in 
and he unconsciously allowed Walpole to debates on military matters {Pari. Hist. xv. 
use him as a means of gratifying his spite 282). On the appointment of Lord Harting- 
and his caprices (Russell, Life of C. J. For, ton, afterwards Duke of Devonshire, to the 
i. 283; LoED K. Fitzmaurice, Life of Sh el- lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, he insisted on 
hurve, ii. 65). Of his personal courage there having Conway as secretary. Conway went 
is no doubt ; ho was a better soldier than he . to Ireland in March, ana his conciliatory 
was a general, a better general than a states- temper did much towards the pacification of 
man. , the country. His tenure of office came to 

When, in 1745, the Duke of Cumberland an end the following year. Although the 
replaced Wade in the command of the army place was one of great profit, he was a loser 
in Gei-many, he appointed Conway (me of his i by the employment, for his expenses were 
aides-de-camp. The appointment had some large, and he did not have the opportunity 
influence on liis political life. Discontented , of reimbursing himself by the second or 
with the way in which the war was carried * fallow * year, during which, as a matter 
on, he had provoked the king and the duke ' of course, both the lord-lieutenant and the 
by some votes he had given on the subject. | secretary absenttnl themselves. 
Tne renewal of activity delighted him; he Conway'sassociation with the Duke of De- 
became a chief favourite with the duke, and ] TonshirecontinuedafVerhisretumto£ngland, 
defended the war on all occ^isions (Walpole, i and in the autumn of 1766 Walpole employed 
Memoirs of George II, i. 35). He joined the i himtousehisinfluencewiththeduketoaccept 
army just in time to take part in the battle ! the treasury without conditions, and allowing 
of l<ontenoy on 11 May, where he distin- | Pitt full liberty of action in the formation of 
flTuished himself bv his personal bravery. In the ministry. C< 



guished himself by his personal bravery, 
the autumn he accompanied the duke to the 
north, ircceived the conunand of the 48th 
regiment of foot on 6 April 174C, and on the 
loth took part in the battle of CoUoden. 



linistry. Conway was successful in his 
endeavour, and thus on 3 Nov. defeated a 
cabal formed by Fox and the Bedford party 
(Memoirs of George II, ii. 99-108^. In par- 
liament Conway was in constant nvaliy with 
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XfOrd Qeorge Sackville. His desire to smooth ways tor an enterprise of t his sort, for his shy 
matters over is illustrated by the suggestion and reserved manner prevented his subordi- 
he made on 26 Feb. 1757, in the course of the ' nate otHcers from feeling any enthusiasm for 
debate on the breach of privilege contained ' him, and he is accused by his detractors of 
in the king's message on Admiral Byng's having learned from the Duke of Cumber- 
case, that it was not necessary to enter t-ho ' land to be a martinet to his men. The king 
whole message in the journals of the house, ' received liim coldly, and struck his name out 
A course which the speaker refused to adopt. ' of the list of the statf; and Pitt was indig- 
In April he received the appointment of nant with him. Lord George Sackville made 
fiToom of the bedchamber. In the summer the worst of the matter, an ill-turn which 
Conway, who had been promoted major- Conway was too generous to repay when 
general in the January of the previous year, ' Lord George himself fell into far deeper dis- 
was summoned from Dorsetshire, where he grace. The question was debated in pamph- 
WQS with his regiment, and, in coniunction ' lets entitled ' Military Arguments . . . fully 
with Sir John Mordaunt, received tne com- considen'd by an Officer,* * Reply of the 
mand of an expedition, planned by Pitt, Countr}- Gentleman, by Thomas rotter,' and 
which was to surprise Rochfort and bum the * The Oliicer*s Answer to the Reply,' all in 
ships in the Charente. Pitt at first intended 1758, the * Officer' probably being Conway 
to give Conway the sole command, but the himself. In conserjuence of the failure of 
king considered that he was too young. Al- the Rochfort ex])edition he failed in obtain- 
though he thought badly of the plan, he ing a command in America, and when Li- 
ticcepted the command, and the expedition gonier told the king how eager he was for 
sailed on 8 Sept., the fleet being under Sir employment, adding that * lie had tried to 
Edward Hawke, with Knowles, Howe, and do something,' George answered, * Yes, apr^s 
Rodney, while ComwallLs and Wolfe held diner la moutarde ' {Memoirs of George 11, 
military commands. On the 20th the ships ii. 235-45, 277 ; Grenville Papers^ i. 217-29 ; 
appeared off^ Oleron, and after some debate Chatham Correspondence, i. 277 ; Annual 
the little island of Aix was reduced on the Register, i. 19). 

32nd. Conway then proposed to advance up ' Although Conway was restored to the 
the river and attack Rochfort. A council stafl* and promoted lieutenant-general on 
of war was held, and it was decided that 30 March 1759, receiving the command of 
it was impracticable to take the town by the 1st or royal regiment of dragoons on 
surprise. Unwilling to accomplish nothing, 5 Sept. foUowing, and was employed on some 
he then proposed to attack Fouras, in the military duty, ho was not allowed to go on 
hope of being able to bum the French ships active service until March 1761, when he 
and magazines. Some days were wasted, ' was sent to join the British army serving 
and then an attack was made which failed, with Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. On 
Conway wished to renew it, and Mordaunt 15 June the prince occupied a strong posi- 
oflfered to agree if he would take the sole re- tion near the village of Kirch-Denkcm, his 
sponsibility. This he would not do, though ' centre being commanded by Conway and his 
he was willing to make the attempt if some left by the Marquis of Gran by, when Granby's 
one of the other officers in command would ! wing was attacked first by I)e Broglie and 
advise him to do so. At last Hawke declared the next dav by Soubise. The French were 
that he would not keep his ships longer at ! repulsed with heavy loss. On Granby s re- 
sea at that season, and the expedition set ' turn to England Conway was left in charge 
sail on the 29th, arriving in England on ' of the English army, and took up his winter 
3 Oct. without having done anything. Great quarters at Osnnburg, where he was joined 
indignation was felt at this failure. Military by his wife. Early the next summer he 
men generally blamed the plan of tlie expe- gained some credit by taking the castle of 
dition, the ministers and the public blamed ' Waldeck by stratagem, and on the condu- 
its conmianders. A court or inquiry was sion of the peace of Paris, signed 10 Feb. 
held, which reported that no sufficient ground ' 1703, brought back the army to England, 
oxist-ed for abandoning the enterprise. Con- i When Conway returned he found Grenville's 
way's conduct was allowed to pass, and a government engaged in their at tempt to crush 
court-martial held on Mordaunt ended in an I Wilkes, and though he did not formally join 
scqoittaL In the course of the expedition | any party of opposition, he acted with the 
Oonway showed considerable indiff\;rence to whigs in resisting the arbitrary measures 



Eersonal danger. Associated, however, as 
e was with Mordaunt, whose powers were 
shattered by ill-health, his indecision was 



adopted by the ministers. His conduct en- 
raged George III, who, as early as 16 Nov., 
proposed to Grenville that he should be dis- 



fataL Nor was he altogether fitted in other missed from all his civil and military employ- 
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mcnte. Grenville hesitat^di and advised the 
king to wait until the Christmas recess. On 
the 24th Conway voted against the govern- 
ment on the question of Wilkes's privilege. 
In the hope of smoothing matters over and 
keeping him from joining the opposition 
Grenville arranged a meeting with nim on 
4 Dec, which, by Conway's demand, took 
place in the presence of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. Conway refused to give any pledge 
of support to the government, and on 14 and 
17 Feb. spoke and voted against the legality 
of * general warrants.' For this offence the 
king and the minister not only dismissed 
him from his post in the household, but de- 
prived him of his regiment ( Orenville Papers, 
li. 102, 160, 229, 321-7 V Other officers were 
treated in the same high-handed fashion. 
Conway's dismissal was not made known 
until the house rose in April. The loss of 
income caused him considerable inconve- 
nience. Walpole at once offered him 6,000/., 
and shortly afterwards the Duke of Devon- 
shire wished him to accept 1,000/. a year 
until he was restored to his command. He 
refused both offers, and the duke, who died 
shortly afterwards, left him a legacy of 5,000/. 
The case for the government appears to have 
been stated in an ' Address to the Public on 
the Dismission of a General Officer ' in the 
* Gazetteer * of 9 May. This was answered, 
though without much ability, by H. Wal- 
pole in *A Counter- Address,'^ &c., published 
12 Aug., which called forth a singularly poor 
answer entitled * A l^ply to the Counter- 
Address,' all in 1764. The case roused a 
determined spirit of resistance in the whigs, 
and Lord llockingham went down to Hayes 
in the liope of inducing Pitt to take part in 
this opposition. Pitt condemned the dis- 
missal, but ' considered the question touched 
too near upon prerogative ' {Hockitif/hajn 
Memoirs, i. 180). 

On 8 July 1765 the king was forced to accept 
the administration formed by the Marquis of 
Rockingham, in which Conway was secretary 
of state, in conjunction with the Duke of 
Graft'On,and leader of the House of Commons. 
Conway accepted office somewhat unwillingly 
at the command of the Duke of Cumberland ; 
he took the southern depart.m(mt, and em- 
ployed William Burke [q. v.] as his private 
secretary. Tlie accession of tlie Rockingham 
ministry to office ' abolished the dangerous and 
unconstit utional practice of removing military 
officers for their votes in parliament' (Bukke, 
Short. Account). In order to allay the irrita- 
tion of the American colonies the government 
determined on the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
seeking at the same time to save the honour 
of the country by an act declaratory of the 



rights of parliament. Conway moved the 
repeal in February 1766, and, m spite of the 
intrigues of the king and the opposition of 
the late ministry, succeeded in gaining a 
majority. Referring to his triumph on this 
occasion, Burke in after years said : ' I stood 
near him, and his fisLce, to use the expression 
of the Scriptures of the first martyr, liis face 
was as it were the face of an angel ' Q On 
American Taxation,' Works, iii. ^X(). On 
every account the king disliked the Rocking- 
ham administration, and on 7 July he ac- 
quainted the ministers severally that he had 
sent for Pitt. On the 13th Pitt, who had 
undertaken to form an administration with 
Grafton as first lord of the treasury and him- 
self as privy seal, with the title of the Earl 
of Chatham, offered Conway the post of 
secretary of state with the leadership of the 
house. The Duke of Richmond tried to dis- 
suade him from accepting the offer. The 
strength of the Rockingham whigs, such as 
it was, consisted to no small extent in the 
fact that their party was founded on a strict 
aristocratic alliance, and this the king and 
Pitt, each from a different motive, were de- 
termined to break. The duke pointed out 
that Conway's acceptance would further this 
design, and represented that he ought not to 
desert the Cavendishes, hinting at the obli- 
gation he was under to the lat« Duke of 
Devonshire. On the other hand, it was pro- 
bable tliat, if he refused, the leadership oi the 
house would go to Grenville, and to prevent 
this Walpole urged him to accept ; he agreed 
to do so, and, in common with seven others 
of Rockingham's followers, continued in office 
under the new administration. His conduct 
cannot be judged by the unwritten laws which 
regulate the party politics of the present 
day. The question presented to him was not 
one of measures, and the separation between 
the whig sections was as yet rather a matter 
of cabal than of party. Rockingham appears 
to have felt some soreness, not so much at 
Conway *s acceptance, but because he did not 
consider that ne made a stand for his fol- 
lowers, many of whom, like himself, were 
displaced by Chatham. Conway was still 
held to belong to the Rockingham whigs, 
and formed ' the connecting link between tne 
two parties ' {liochingham Memoirs, ii. 18). 
He soon grew discontented with the violent 
measures adopted by Chatham for ' the break- 
ing-up of parties/ and especially at the dis- 
missal of J^rd Edgcumbe, one of the old 
whigs who had four boroughs at his disposal, 
from the treasurership of the household, and 
in November had an interview with Rock- 
ingham on the subject. Rockingham pointed 
out that it was evident that Cmitham disre- 
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garded Conway's * public honour to liia party/ 
and even his private honour to his mend, 
and urged him to resign. The Duke of Port- 
land and four other members of the late 
government threw up their places. Unfor- 
tunately for his character, Gonway, though 
' very uneasy, perplexed himself with his re- 
finements ' ana stayed in (i^. 19-25). All 
intercourse between him and Chatham now 
ceafled (Memoirs of George III, ii. .'^ ; 
Chatham Correspondence, iii. 126-80). A 
vague project is said to have been concocted 
by the Kin^ and Lord Hertford in Junuaiy 
1707 for placing Conway at the head of a 
reformed administration. * True to tlie prin- 
ciples he had upheld under Rockingham/ Con- 
way was in favour of lenient measures towards 
the American colonies, and on 13 March stood 
alone in resisting the scheme of the govern- 
ment for suspending the legislative powers 
of the New York assembly {£ife ofSlielbume, 
ii. 66\ but he was powerless to check Towns- 
hend s headlong policy, and, as he still held 
office, was forced to follow the administra- 
tion. He also objected to Chatham's oppres- 
sion of the East India Company, holding 
that thev had a right to their conquests. At 
last on 30 May he signified to the king his 
wish to retire from onice, * without any view 
of entering into faction* (Grenville Papers, 
iv. 20; Chatham Correspondence, iii. 200). 
The king, however, persuaded him at least 
to delay his resignation. In the preceding 
year Conway, in com])liance with a request 
irom David Hume, procured a pension of 
100/. a year for Rousseau, who was then 
settled at Wooton in Derbyshire, and when 
Burke ceased to be his secretary he gave the 
place to Hume. In July negotiations were 
entered into between Rockingham and Bed- 
ford for a union, but were broken ofi* because 
the marquis insisted on the condition that 
Conway should be the leader of the com- 
mons, and to this Bedford and Rigby refused 
to agree. Rockingham's hopes were disa^)- 
pointed, and in January 17($8 the Bedford 
party joined the government. This put an 
end to Conway's long-continued state of in- 
decision, and he resigned office on 20 Jan. 

Conway nowretumed to military life, which 
was far more to his taste than political office. 
He had been appointed lieutenant-general of 
ordnance on 8 Sept. 1767, and as he drew 
the income of that office as well as full 
colonel's pay, he had refused the salary of 
secretary of state from the date of his ap- 
pointment, because he was afraid that the 
Rockingham party might accuse him of re- 
mainingin the administration from interested 
motives. In February 1768 he received the 
command of the 4th regiment of dragoons, 



and took active steps to secure the preser- 
vation of peace and the safety of the royal 
palace during the Wilkes riots {Junius, 
Letter xi.) When for political reasons Ijord 
Granby resigned the post of master of the 
ordnance in 1770, the king offi»red it to Con- 
way. As, however, he too felt dissatisfied 
with the government, he refused it, adding 
that * he would take none of Lord Granby's 
spoils' (Chatham Correj^prmdence, iii. 399). 
lie took great interest in his work at the 
ordnance, and efiected large economic reforms 
in the department. To his great annoyance 
ho found that George Townshend, who re- 
tired from the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 
1772, was to be appointed master-general, 
and he refused to serve under him. In the 
debate on the Royal Marriage Act in March 
of this year, he had annoyed the king by de- 
claring that though he approved the principle 
of the bill he believed that the crown claimed 
too much ; he attacked the bill in committee, 
and offended Ix)rd North, who was then prime 
minister, by his remarks. The king remon- 
strated with Lord Hertford on his orother's 
course, and as Conway considered that his 
brother tried to dictate to him on the matter 
he became more determined. Nevertheless 
he could ill spare the pay he received as lieu- 
tenant-general of ordnance, and Walpole in- 
terfered on his behalf. The king was mollified 
by being told that Conway would not visit the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and, on his 
resignation of his post, appointed him governor 
and captain of the isle of Jersey on 21 Oct., 
an appointment worth about 1,200/. a year 
QValpole, Last Memoirs, i. 44, 1 58 ; Beatson, 
Political jRegister). During the summer of 
17 74 Conway, who had been promoted general 
I 26 May 1772, made a tour on the continent 
' for the purpose of witnessing the Prussian 
1 andAustrian annual reviews. Ilewasaccom- 
I panied, thou|rh they frequently parted com- 

f' >any, by Sir Robert. Murray Keith, minister at 
)rp^den. AtBnmswick he was kindly received 
: by his old commander Ferdinand, lie visited 
I the divorced queen of Denmark, King George's 
sister, at Zell, was entertained at Potsdam 
I by Marischal Keith, and had ' a most fiat- 
I tering gracious audience ' from the king. He 
I then visited the Austrian camp and the gold 
and silver mines of Chemnitz, and at the end 
of August came through Vienna to the Prus- 
sian camp at Schmelwitz nearBreslau (K eitk, 
Memoirs ajidCorrespojidence, ii. 21 ; Carlylb, 
I Frederick the Great, x. 106). He readied 
Paris in October, and spent the winter there 
with his wife and his daughter, Mrs. Darner. 
I Durincf his absence from England, in October 
I 1774, he received the command of the royal 
, regiment of horse guards. At the general 
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election held in November the Duke of Graf- j conduct of the bishops who supported a 
ton doprived him of his seat for Thetford, and policy that entailed useless bloodshed. In the 
he remained out of parliament until a seat was course of this summer the king^ is said to 
found for himut Bury St. Fklmunds, vacant by have proposed that he should undertake the 
t he succession of Lord Augustus Hervey to the | reconstruction of the government, entering 
earldom of Bristol. On his return to parliament as commander-in-chief, and retaining certain 
he opposed the policy pursued by tlie govern- ' members of the existing administration. The 
ment towards the American colonies, he VQted - scheme was wholly impracticable, and it is 
against the address on the ground that it ap- doubtful whether the proposal was made with 
proved ofthe war, and spoke against the bill for full authority. On 14 Dec. 1781 Conway 
ntst raining trade with the southern colonies. ' made a spirited attack on the mismanage- 
In July 1770 he was laid up with an attack of mcnt of the government which had reduced 
facial ]iaralysis. This was partly brought on us to the necessity of peace. Wraxall in no- 
by domestic trouble. His daughter's marriage ticing the speeches he delivered at this period 
in 17(57 had greatly pleased him ; it was a says that Miis enunciation was embarrassed 
grand match, for Mr. Damer*s father, Lord and involved ' (Historical Memoirs, ii. 44) ; 
Milton, was very rich. Mr. and Mrs. Damer while they certainly do not evince any par- 
receivefl an income of 5,000/. a year, the ticular power of oratory, they read well and 
settlements were 22,000/., and Conway settled clearly. On 22 Feb. following he moved 
10,000/., the whole of his fortune, upon his ' an address urging the king to renounce any 
daughter. In spite, however, of this provision, ' further attempts to reduce America bv force, 
the Damers had incurred debts to the amount in the course of which he made a vigorous 
of 70,000/. Conway's attack passed off with- attack on Welbore Ellis, the new colonial 



out leaving any ill effects (Walpole, Letters, 
vi. 860). From 1778 to 1781 he was con- 
stantly enjrriged in the affairs of Jersey, stay- 
ing there four and even seven months m 
one year. This was rendered necessary by 
the war with France, for in May 1779 and 
January 1781 the island was invaded. On 
hearing of the second invasion Conway at 
once sailed from Portsmouth, and encountered 
a violent storm, which occasioned the loss of 



secretary. * The effect of liis speech,* Walpole 
says, * was incredible.' On tne division the 
mmisters were left with a majority of only 
one. He renewed the attack on the 27th, and 
taimted Dundas and Higby with possessing 
the ' gift of tongues — douf>]e tongues.* lie 
was now 'completely master of the delibera^ 
tions of the house on the subject of America ' 
{ih. ii. 203), and on 4 March gained another 
victorv. On the 20th North at last obtained 



a transport with sixty men, and obliged him, permission to resign. In the ministry formed 
aft,er two days* beating about in the Channel, I by Rockingham, which entered office on the 
to put into Plymouth. There he heard of j 27th, Conway was commander-in-chief with 
the defeat of the invasion and returned home, a seat in the cabinet. It was formed out of 
where he was laid up with a severe illness a combination of the parties of Rockingham 



brought on by exposure. Before he had re- 
covered he received peremptory letters from 
Lord Hillsborough implying that he was 
loitering, and treating his absence from Jer- 



and of Shelbume, who was a secretary of stat e. 
When Rockingham died on 1 July following, 
the king made Shelbume prime minister. Fox, 
Burke, and some others resigned ; Conway, 



sey as a matter of leave. This caused him the Duke of Richmond, and other members of 
considerable annoyance, and Lord Hertford i the party retained their offices. Although it 
interfenMl on his behalf, for the office was not ' has been stated that some jarring took place 
residentiary {ih. vii. 494-503). The success- on account of Shelbume's refusal to accede 
ful defence of the island was due, to some ' to the wish of Conway and Pitt that Fox 
extent at least, to the preparations he had should bt? brought into the cabinet (.Wipworw/j* 
made, he was exceedingly popular with the ' of Fox, ii. .%), it is certain that Shelbume 
inhabitants, and some years later the council ' would have admitted him, and that Fox ab- 

E resented him with a * Dniidio temple* that I solutely refused to act with him (Sir G. C. 
ad been discovered there, with an inscrip- j Lewis, AdminiMfratioris, 67). On 9 July 
tion in French verso praising his watchful- Conway defended the government from the 
ness and military skill (ib. vi. 151). attacks of Fox, denying that there was any 

Meanwhile, as the warwith America, which division in the cabinet or any depart.ure from 
he had consistently opposed, grew constantly its original policy in the matter of the peace, 
more disttstrous to our arms, Conway began Burke ridiculed him for serving under Shel- 
to take a prominent part in the attacks made bume, declaring that he was like Little Red 
on North's administration. On 5 May 1780, Ridinghood, who * didn't know a wolf from 
in bringing forward a bill for the pacification her grandmother.* He disliked the treaties 
of the colonies, he reflected severely on the , with France and Spain, and was not alto- 
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gether easy in the cabinet, especially after 
the retirement of Keppel in January 1783. 
The ministry resigned on 24 Feb. following. 
During tne prolonged crisis that ensu^ 
on Pitt's acceptance of office, Conway, ever 
swayed by those around him, was infected 
by the prevailing violence. On the defeat 
of Pitt's East India Bill in January 1784, he 
taunted the minister with his silence, pressed 
him to state his intentions, declared that the 
conduct of the government was corrupt, and on 
1 March supported Fox's motion for an ad- 
dress to the crown for Pitt's dismissal. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved on the 25th, and Conway's 
political life ended. He resigned his military 
command, and retired to Park Place, keeping 
bis governorship and occasionally visiting 
Jersey. The remainder (if his life was plea- 
santly spent ; he enjoyed the btmuty of his 
place, where, among other pursuits, he pro- 
pagated trees, raising poplars from a cutting 
brought from Lombard v by Lord Rochford. In 
1778 he gave Crabbe fq. v.], the poet, a work 
on botany, along with otner bo<»ks : all through 
his life he appears to have been friendly with 
men of genius. His taste was good, and he has 
left an enduring monument of it in the bridge 
at Henley-on-Thames, about which he was 
busied in 1787 (Walpole, LetterH, ix. 118). 
Before his retirement he invented a furnace 
for the use of brewers and distillers, for which 
he afterwards took out a patent. Part of the 
leisure of his last years was moreover devoted 
to literary work. In 1789 he sent Walpole 
a tale which his friend described as * very 
easy and genteel : ' it was evidently in verse. 
He wrote and printed a prologue to the play 
* The Way to keep him, acted by amateurs 
at the private theatre at Richmond House, 
in Apru 1787, and ' altered from the French,* 
the original being * Dehors Trompeurs * of 
Louis de Boissy, a comedy entitled 'False 
Appearances/ which was first performed at 
Richmond House, and then published in 1789 
with a long dedication to Miss Farren, who 
acted in it at Drury Lane ; the prologue is 
by the author, the epilogue by Lieutenant- 
general Burgoyne. Conway's pamphlets in 
defence of his conduct of the Rochfort expe- 
dition have been already noticed. His speech 
on American affairs, delivered 6 May 1780, 
was published separately 1781. A collection 
of his private letters was made by C. Knight, 
with tne intention of publishing a memoir of 
him, which was never carried out. This col- 
lection appears to be in private hand s. Several 
letters to Walpole from 1740 to 1740 are in 
an appendix to the ' Rockingham Memoirs,' i., 
two or three of later dates are included in 
the ' Letters ' of H. Walpole, and some ex- 
tracts of letters written fsom Germany in 



1774 are in Carlylo's * Frederick theClreat,* x. 
Several drafts and letters belonging to his 
official correspondence are in the British 
Museum, especially Addit. MSS. 12440 and 
17497-8. On 12 Oct. 1793 he was appointed 
field-marshal. He died at Park Place on 
12 Oct. 1795, in his s<»venty-fift h year. His 
picture, painte<l by Eckardt in 1740 (he refers 
to it in a letter written to Walpole during 
the campaign in Scotland, llockingham Me- 
moirs ^ i. 447), is engraved hy Great batch, 
and is given in Cunningham's edition of 
Walpole's * Letters,' i. 38. 

[H. Walpole's Letters, ed. Cunningham (1880), 
i-ix. ; Memoirs of the Ljist Ten Years of George II 
(1822) ; Memoirs of the Reign of Georpre HI, ed. 
Sir Deuis Lo Mardmnt ; Journal of the Reign of 
George III, cd. Doran ; Earl of Albemarle's 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham ; R. 
Grenville's (Earl Temple) Grenville Papers; 
[Conway's] Military Arguments, &c. ; [H. Wal- 
pole's] Counter- Address, &c. ; Burke's Works 
and Correspondence (18.52); I»rd E. Fitz- 
maurice's Life of the Earl of Shelburne ; Chat- 
ham Correspondence, e«l. Taylor and Pringle. 
iii. iv. ; R. P. T. Grenville's (l)uke of Bucking- 
ham) C<mrts and Cabinets of George III ; Earl 
Russell's Life of C. J. Fox ; Stanhope's Life of 
Pitt ; Sir G. C. Lewis's Administrations of 
Great Britain ; Return of Members of Parlia- 
ment; Annual Register; Parliamentary History; 
Iteatson's Political Register.] W. H. 

CONWAY, Sir JOHN {d. \Cm\ gover- 
nor of Ostend, was the son and heir of Sir 
John Conway, knight -banneret of Arrow, 
Warwickshire, by Katherine, daughter of Sir 
lialpli Verney (Lipsco3IB, Jiuvkinghatnshire^ 
i. 179). He was knighted in 1559 {Addit. 
MS. 32102, f. 122 a). As he was walking in 
the streets of London in 1578, Ludovic Gre- 
vil came suddenly upon him, and struck him 
on the head with a cudgel, felling him to th<» 
ground, and then attacked him with a sword 
80 fiercely that, but for the intervention of a 
servant, who warded off the blow, he would 
have cut off his legs. The privy council sent 
for Grevil, and committed him to the Mar- 
shalsea. The outrage occasioned much ex- 
citement, because on the same dav Lord Rich 
was also violently attacked in the streets 
(Strypb, Annals, ii. 547, folio). Being a 
person of great skill in military affairs, Con- 
way was made governor c»f Ostend on 29 Dec. 
1586 by Robert, earl of Leicester, who was 
then general of the P^nglish auxiliaries in be- 
half of the States of the United Provinces 
(Thomas, Ilist. Notes, i. 408, 4.%). For some 
reason he was made a prisoner, as appears 
from an original letter addressed by him to 
Sir Francis Walsingham, dated at Ostend 
8 Sept. 1588, concerning his imprisonment 
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and the uses which might be made of one Monarchia Sancti Homani Imperii^ iii. 1392^ 
Bemey, a spy, who had great credit with the j ed. Frankfort, 1621 ; cf. Whartgit's appendix 
prince of Parma (JIarL MS, 287, f. 102 ; Notes to Cavb'b Uistoria LiUraria, p. 47 h). The 
and Queries^ Ist series, xi. 48). During his ' archbishop in his sermons strongly advocated 
confinement he wrote his * Meditations and , the affirmative position, and was in conse- 
Praiers ' on his trencher * with leathy pensell quence, through the influence of some of the 
of leade.' In July 1690 he was licensed to Iriars, cited to appear before Innocent VI at 
return to Ostend, and the office of governor Avignon, where (8 Nov. 1367) he preached a 
of Ostend was granted to Sir Edward Nor- | sermon defending his view, which has been 
reys (Mukdin, StaU Papers, p. 794). He died often prints imder the title of * Defensio 
on 4 Oct. 1603, and was buried in Arrow i Curatorum.' To this sermon Conway wrote 
church, where a monument, with a Latin in- a reply. According to the *• Vitse Pontificum * 
scription, was erected to his memory (Duo- of William liede, bishop of Chichester (manu- 
DALE, Warwickshire^ ed. 1730, p. 862). By script cited by TASJUHRfBibl. Brit, p. 197), it 
his wife Ellen, or Eleanor, daughter of Sir was in 1369 that Conway preached in London 
Fulke Greville of Beauchamp's Court, War- on the subject. lie was opposed, it is added^ 
wickshire, he had four sons : Edward, who by Richard of Kylmetone (or Kylmington), 
was created Viscount Conway [q. v.] (Birch, dean of St. Paul's, and by Richard Fiti- 
Elizabethj ii. 98^ ; Fulke, John, and Thomas ; i Ralph. If this notice be correct, Conway 
and four dauguters, Elizabeth, Eatherine, was eWdently one of the doctors whose dis- 
Mary, and Frances ^ugdale, Warwickshire^ I nutations roused the archbishop into preach- 
p. 8^)0; Lipscomb, Buckinghamshire, i. 268). i mg against them, and in this case the date 
He wrote: 1. * Meditations and Praiers, must be not 1369 but 1366. Be this as it 
gathered out of the sacred Letters and ver- may, Conway's existing treatise, * De Con- 



tuous Writers; disposed in Fourme of the 
Alphabet of the Queene, her most excellent 



fessionibus per regulares audiendis, contra 
inforniationes Armachani * (as it is entitled in 



Maicsties Name ; whereunto are added, com- | manuscript, e.g. C.C.C. Oxon., Cod. clxzzii. ; 
fortable Consolations (drawn out of the Latin) | Coxk*8 Catalogue of Oxford MSS., Corpus 



toatHicted Mindes,* Lond. (printed by Henry ' Christi College, p. 72 b), or, as the print^jd 
Wykes), undated. Another edition, also editions give it, * I)efen8io Mendicantium,' i* 
undated, was printed by W^illiam How i a professeid reply to the * Defensio Curatorum.' 
(Ames, Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1038). It cannot have been written long after 1367^ 

2. 'Poesie of floured Praiers,' 8vo, Lond. 1611 | since the archbishop returned to the contro- 
( Lowndes, Bibl. Man, ed. Bohn, p. 514; Cat, \ versy and wrote a rejoinder, of which a ma- 
Lih. Impress. Bibl. Bodl. ed. 1861, iv. 226). nuscript once existed in the possession of 

3. Commendatory verses prefixed to Geoflrey • Buluze (see L. E. Du Pin, New Ecclesiastical 
Fenton*s*CertaineTragicall Discourses,* 1667 i History, xii. 71, English translation, 1699), 
(Ames, Typctgr. Antiq, ed. Herl)ert, p. 866). and FitzRalph died at Avignon in December 




and Extinct rcemgea (1883). 133.] T. C. , chapter v. he mentions Innocent VI. The 

I work was printed with FitzRalph's by John 
CONWAY, ROGER of (d, 1360), Fran- Trechsel at Lyons (not, as is usually stated, 
ci8cau,was a native ofConway in North Wales, i at Paris; see Panzer, -/4?*7Ui/e« Typographicip 
He entered the Franciscan order, and studied i. 649) in 1490. It was reprinted at Paris in 
at the universitv of Oxlbrd, where he became 161 1, and is generally accessible in Qoldast's 
doctor of divinity. Ho was afterwards the * Monarchia,' iii. 1410 et seq. Conway was 
twenty-second provincial of his order in Eng- , also, according to Bale, the author of a work 
land (Monumenta Francisvana, pp. 5;38, 661, , * De Extravagantis Intellect ion e,' which may 
ed. lirewer). He is kno>*Ti chiefly through be in jwrt identical with the treatise already 
the share he took in the controversy which mentioned. Another work, * De Christi 
had long agitated the Franciscan body rela- Paupertat« et Dominio temporali,' is also 
tive to the doctrine, of evangelical poverty, named as having been formerly in Wadding's 
In 136(5 Richard Fitzllalph, archbishop of possession (Wadding, <S'orijy/(>rc« OrA'nw Jfi- 
Armagh, visited l^ndon on the afiairs of his norum, p. 212, ed. Rome, 1806). Besides 
diocese, and found a discussion raging about these. Bale enumerates sermons, lectures, 
the question whetlier or not Christ and the * Quiestiones theologicic,' and * Determina- 
primitive C'hristians possessed any property tiones scholastica) ; ' but not one of these is 
(see his ' Defensio Curatorum ' in Qoldast s known to be now in existence. Conway died 
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at London in 1360, and was buried in the choir 
of the Minorite church. His name appears 
in the printed edition latinised as ' Chonnoe.' 
' ConnoTius * is simply an invention of later 
biographers. 

[Notices in Conway's own Defensio Mendi- 
eantium ; lielaod's Commentarii de Scriptoribus 
Britannicis, dxiii. p. 377 ; Bale's Scriptt. Brit. 
Cat. yi. 7i pp. 469 et seq. ; Wharton, in Appendix 
to Cave's Historia Literaria, p. 63 6 ; Sbaralea, 
supplement to Wadding's Scriptores Ordinis 
Minorum, p. 647.] R. L. P. 

CONWAY, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
(1789-1828), actor, was bom in 1789 in Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, and 
was educated under a clergyman named Payne 
in Barbados, whither he had been sent to 
live with friends of his mother. He returned 
to England in weak health at the age of eigh- 
teen. Upon viewing for the first time in Bath 
a theatrical representation, he contracted a 
longing for the stage strong enough to triumph 
over domestic objections. He appeared ac- 
cordinglv at Chester as Zanga in Young's tra- 
gedy 'The Revenge,' with so much success 
as to induce the manager, Macready, to offer 
him an engagement. After playing in many 
northern and midland towns as Macbeth, 
Qlen Alvon in ' Douglas,' &c., he accepted in 
1812 an engagement to appear at the Crow 
Street Theatre, Dublin, in the characters va- 
cated by Holnian, who had gone to America. 
He there formed, it is said, a violent but un- 
availing passion for Miss O'Neill, with whom 
he acted, and met Charles Mathews, who re- 
commended him to Covent Garden, where he 
came out on 4 Oct. 1813 as Alexander the 
Great in a piece of that name altered from 
Lee's ' Rival Queens.' On the 7th he played 
Othello, on the 21st Jaffier in * Venice Pre- 
served,' and on the 25th Romeo. Henry V, 
Coriolanus, Norval in 'Douglas,' Juba in 
* Cato,' Antony in * Julius Caesar,' Petruchio, 
Oriando, Richmond in ' Richard lU,' Alonzo 
in the * Revenge,' and the Prince of Wales 
in * Henry IV, Part I.' &c., with one or two 
other characters, were plajred in the course 
of the dramatic season which terminated on 
15 June 1814. ItoUa in ' Pizarro,' Wellborn 
in * A New Way to pay Old Debts,' Faulcon- 
bridge, Macdun, Comus, and other parts of 
importance were assigned him, though, as the 
company at Covent Garden included Young 
and Kemble, he had occasionally to take se- 
condary r61es. He was the original Prince 
Zerbino (7 April 1816) in the 'Noble Out- 
law,' an operatic adaj^tation of Beaumont 
and Fletcner's 'Pilgrim.' The season of 
1816-16 added to his list of characters Mac- 
beth, Theseus in 'Midsummer Night's Dream,' 



Beverlev in the ' Gamester,' Posthumus, 
Henry V in Garrick's * Jubilee,' acted 23 April 
181 G for the Shakespeare bicentenary, and 
other parts. He then disappears from Co- 
vent Garden, and is next heard of in Bath, 
where he enacted on 6 March 1817 King 
Charles II in the ' Royal Oak,' and 29 March 
Joseph in the ' School for Scandal.' Ho re- 
mained in Bath until 1820, playing a round 
of characters in tragedy and comedy, and on 
5 July 1821 appeared at the Havmarket as 
luord Townley m the * Provoked Husband.' 
Here he remained during the season, at the 
end of which he withdrew from the English 
stage. A malignant attack upon him, said 
to be by Theodore Hook, was the cause of his 
retirement. In December 1822 the manager 
of the Bath theatre, going to Clifton to en- 
gage Conway, obtained the answer that he 
would prefer breaking stones on the road to 
returning to the most brilliant engagement. 
At the close of 1823 he started for America, 
and appeared on 12 Jan. 1824 in New York, 
where lie played Coriolanus, Lord Townley, 
Beverley, Petruchio, &c., with comjjlete suc- 
cess. Subsequently he delivered in New York 
some religious discourses. Early in 1828 he 
took a passage to Charleston. When the ves- 
sel arrived off Charleston bar, Conway threw 
himself overboard, and was drowned. A 
curious circumstance in his life is the infatu- 
ation for him shown on his appearance in 
London by Mrs. Piozzi, then almost eighty 
years of age. It is stated in the * New 
Monthly Magazine' for April 1861, on the 
authority of 'a distinguished man of let- 
ters,' that Conway showed the late Charles 
Mathews a letter from her offering him mar- 
riage. More sensible conduct is, however, 
generally assigned her, and the authenticity 
of ' The Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written 
when she was eighty, to Aug. W. Conway,' 
London, 1843, 8vo, is disputed. Conway's 
conduct, at least, appears to have been manly 
and honourable. Macready {BeminiscenceSf 
i. Ill) says that ' a few days before her death 
she (Mrs. Piozzi) sent him a cheque on her 
bankers for 500/., which on her decease he 
enclosed to her heir and administrator,' and 
adds that at the timo Conway was in pecu- 
niary straits. In the sale of his effects in 
New York after his death figured a copy of 
I'^oung's * Night Thoughts,' on which was 
written ' Presented to me by my dearly at- 
tached friend, the celebrated Mrs. Piozzi.' 
Conway was a good actor. Genest,a severe 
judge, speaks well of him, and a writer in 
the ' New Monthly Magazine ' for August 
1 82 1 , probably Talrourd, savs : * C-onway has a 
noble person, a strain of brilliant declamation, 
and no small power of depicting agony and 
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sorrow/ lie was, however, self-conscious, ill ' Pol back again/ Cony, while still a prisoner 
at ease, and fantastic in movement. Macready, in France, was tried by court-martial for the 
after stating that he was deservedly a fa- loss ofhis ship, and very honourably acquitted 
vourite, says : * But unfortunately the ten- on 20 Jan. 1705-6 ; and the court furUier re- 
dency of his study was by isolated and start- ' porting that he had particularly distinguished 
ling effects to surprise an audience into ap- himself in the act ion, and had received several 
plause' {Remini'ticenceAy i. 41). The know- , dangerous wounds, recommended him to his 




Juliet, has a passage, omitted from the fol- , diterranean under the orders of Sir Clowdis- 
lowing editions, on Conway's liomeo. * lie 1 ley Shovell. lie seems to have been success- 
bestrides the stage like a C^olossus, throws ! f idly engaged in cruising against the enemy^s 
his arms like the sails of a windmill, and his privateers in the Straits, and was return- 
motion is as unwieldy as that of a young ing home the following year, when, in com- 
elephant ; his voice breaks as thunder on the , pany with the Association [see Skovell, Sib 
ear like Gargantua's, but when he pleases to Clowdisley], the Romney and all in her 
be soft, he is " the very beadle to an amorous 
sigh." ' This criticism he ends with the sig- 
nificant addition, * Query, why does he not 
marry ? ' For this and otiier attacks upon 
Conway Ilazlitt made a public apology. An 
account of Conway's fate, showmg that he 
was mad, and a touching lett^»r to his mother 



were lost among the Scilly Islands on 22 Oct. 
1707. 

[Minutes of the Court-martial and letters in 
tho Public Ruoord Office ; Chamock's Biog. Nav. 
iii. 167, 289, ii. 413.] J. K. L. 

CONYBEARE, JOHN (1692-1756), 



indicating his intention, if possible, to take ' bishop ofBristol, was bom 31 Jan. 1G91-2 at 
holy orders, appear in the 'Dramatic Maga- | Pinhoe, near Exeter, of which place his father 
zine * for December 18<30. A portrait of Con- | was vicar. He was educated at the Exeter 
way by Dewilde is in the Mathews collection : free school. His father's vicarage was wrecked 
in the Garrick Club. ^ by tho famous storm of 1703, and the father 

r. .n ... .. I , ^ ... . ^ ' died about 1706 of a disorder caught on that 

Authorities cited : also Genesis Account ofi^ . -n-jii.iii^ C^ 

the Stage; Ireland's Records of the New York occasion. Friends he W Conybeare to con- 
Stago from 1762 to 1860. New York. 1866; Hay- ^^^^^ his education, and he was admitted at 
ward's Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi, 2nd cd. I'iXeter College, Oxford, 22 March 1707-8. 
2 vols. 1861 ; Theatrical Inquisitor, vols. ii. iii. , He was elected a probationary fellow of his 
iv.] J. K. 'college June 1710, full feUow 14 July 1711. 

I He graduated as B.A. 17 July 1713, and on 
CONY, WILLIAM {d. 1707), captain in 30 June 1714 w^as appointed prselector in 
the navy, attained that rank on 1 April 1704, philosophy by his college. On 19 Dec. 1714 
when he was appointed to command the he was ordained deacon, and 27 May 1710 
Sorlings frigate. In September 170') he was priest. After holding a curacy for a short. 
.sent, in company with Captains Fol jam be, of time at Fetcham, Surrey, he returned to Ox- 
tliePendennis, and Martin, of the Bluckwa II, ford, became tutor of his college, and soon 
to convoy the trade to the Baltic. On the obtained reputation as a preacher. St. Mary's 
return voyage they fell in on 20 Oct. with a was crowded when he was in tho pulpit. A 
squadron of five liVench ships, four of them sermon on' Miracles 'published in 1722 went 
01 fifty guns, commanded by the Clievalier through four editions, and was followed by 
de Saint-Pol, and having five privatet'rs in another on tho * Mysteries * in 1724. Bishop 
company. The privateers captured the mer- Gibson appointed him one of the kings 
chuntships, thus permitting the ships of war preachers at Whitehall; and in May 1724 
to devote themselves to the tliree ships of the Lord-chancellor Macclesfield presented him 
escort. After a stubborn figlit they took them ! to the small rectory of St. Clement's, Oxford, 
all tliree, Foljamlx^ and Martin being slain lie Ixicame B.D. in June 1728, and D.D. in 



and Cony dangerously wounded. On the January 1729. Among Conybeare's pupils 
part of the French, l)e Cnyeux, one of the were two sons of Charles Talbot, then soli- 
captains, lost an arm, and Saint-Pol was kiUed ' citor-general. Conybeare dedicated two ser- 
— a loss which, in the opinion of the French, ' mons to the solicitor-general and his father, 
was poorly compensatecl for by the successful the bishop of Durham. His cliances of pre- 
issue of the coinbat (Gukrin, Huttoire Mari- ' ferment were injured by the death of the 
thncj ii. 242). * I would,' the French king bishop in 1730. In the same year, however, 



is reported to have said, ' that the English 
ships were safe at home if I had but Saint- 



he was elected rector of Exeter College. 
Tindal's ' Christianity as old as the Creation' 



Conybeare 



was published in 1730, and excited a keen | 
controversy. Conybeare's * Defence of Re- i 
vealed Religion against the Exceptions of I 
[Tindal] ' appeared in 1732, and was praised , 
as one of the four ablest books produced on i 
the occasion, the others being those of James . 
Foster, Inland, and Simon 6rowne. War- 
burton called it ' one of the best-reasoned ' 
books in the world.' Conyl»eare is a tempe- ' 
rat-e and able writer, but there is little in his ; 
book to distinguish it from expositions of the 
same argument by other cont emporary divines , 
of the average tjrpe. The Exeter rectorship 
was a poor one, and soon afterwards lUshop . 
Gibson exerted himself successfully to pro- , 
cure Cony bearers appointment to the deanery I 
of Christ Church. Ue was installed in Janu- ■■ 
ary 1733, and on 6 June foUowing married j 
Jemima, daughter of William J uckes of Hox- 
ton Square, London. At Exeter Conybeare | 
effected many refonns, putting a stop to the 
sale of servants' places and restoring lectures. | 
In 1734 he entertained the Prince of Orange , 
at the deanery. Conybean* seems to have been | 
energetic at Christ Church. In 1735 he pub- i 
liahed ' Calumny Refuted, in answer to the 
personal slander of Dr. Ricliard Newton,' who 
was endeavouring to obtain a charter for 
Hart HaU, a plan opposed by Conybeare. 
He afterwards published a few sermons. His 
hopes of a bisnopric were lowert^d by the 
death of Charles Talbot, while lord chancel- 
lor, in 1737, and by Bishop Gibson's loss of 
influence at court. In 1760, however, he was 
appointed to the see of Bristol, in succession 
to Joseph Butler, translated to Durham, and 
was consecrated 23 Dec. of that year. Ilis 
health was broken by ^ut. He died 1 3 July 
1755, and was buried in the cathedral. 

Mrs. Conybeare died 29 Oct. 1747. Two 
of Ave chilaren survived him, Jemima (died 
1785) and William, after^'ards D.D. and rec- 
tor of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate. They were 
left without much provision, and two volumes 
of sermons were published by subscription 
for their benefit in 1757. As there were 
4,600 subscribers, many of whom took more 
than one copy, the results must have been 
satis&ctory. A pension of 100/. a year was 
bestowed upon his daughter Jemima. 

[Life in Biog. Brit, on information from Cony- 
beare's son William ; Leiand a Deist ical Writers 
(1776), i. 124-6; Boase's Ilegiater of p:jKeter 
Coll. XXXV, Ixiv, 62. 88. 94, 97 ; Wood's Antig. 
Oxford (Gutch). iii. 442, 616; Reliquise Heami- 
ane, ii. 771. 773, 84-5; Wordsworth's English 
Universities (1874), 61, 304.] L. S. 

OONTBEARE, JOHN JOSIAS (1779- 
1824), geologist and scholar, was the elder 
son of Dr. "William Conybeare, the rector of 
Bisliopegate,who was the son of Bishop (John) 
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Conybean* [q. v.] Tlie younger son was 
William Duniel Conybeare [q. v.]. 

John Josias, born in 177i), entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1797. In due course he 
became vicar of Hatheuston, Somersetshire. 
He was elected to the Anglo-tSuxon professor- 
ship in 1807, and became t he pn)fes8or of |K)etry 
at Oxford in 1812. In 18L>4 lie delivered the 
Ikmpton lectures, and published a volume on 
the * Interpretation of Script ure.' His versa- 
tility was remarkable. Notwithstanding his 
strict attention to his clerical duties, he gave 
some time to chemist r}', and in \S'2'2-H pub- 
lished a paper *0n Greek Fire,* another on 

* Plumbago found in Gns Retorts,' and an ex- 
amination of * Hatchet tin, or Mineral Tallow, 
a Fossil Kesin found in the CVml Measures 
of Glamorganshii-e.* In 1817 he began to 
publish upon geologj- ; his tirst paper being 

* Memoninda relative to Clovellv; his second, 
which np]>eHred in the Geological Society's 

* Transactions,' being * On the Porjiliyritic 
Veins (locally Elvaus) of St. Agnes, Corn- 
wall.* In 1821 he published a memoir * On 
the Geology of the ncighlx)urh(X)d of Oke- 
hampton,' in 1822 one * On the Geologj' of 
the Malvern Hills,' in 1828 another *0n the 
Geology of Devon and Cornwall,' and in 
1824 he was associated with Auckland in 

* Observations on the South-west Coal-field 
of p]ngland.* In June 1824 he died. His 
devotion to the literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons was verj' earnest, and his love of 
poetry of the most refined character, impart- 
ing a great charm to every production of 
his fertile mind, and rendering him a most 
agreeable companion. In 1826, after his 
death, his brother, Dean Convbeare, edited 
and published * Illustrations oi Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry, translated by theVicarof Batheaston,* 
which contains large portions of the * Song of 
the Traveller' and * Beowulf.' 

[Royal Society's Catalogue of Scientific Papers ; 
freologittil Society'.s Transactions ; Thomhon's 
AnnnLs, 1821-2-3; Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 187, 
376, 482.] R. H_t. 

CONYBEARE, WILLIAM DANIEL 

(1787-1857), geologist and divine, younger 
brother of John Josias Convlx'are [q. v.], was 
bom in June 1787. and educated at West- 
minster and Christ Church. At Oxford he 
was in the same year as Sir Robert Peel, with 

I whom he took a first in classics and a second 
in mathematics, being classed with Arch- 
bishop Whately. Conybeare continued to 
reside at the university until he took his 

! M.A. degree. 

I Among the students of science at the uni- 
versity at the commencement of the present 
century the two brothers Conybeare, Dr. 
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satisfactory manner the propriety of creating 
a new genus of reptilia, forming an inter- 
mediate link between the ' Ichtnyosaurus * 



Buckland, and a few others devoted them- 
selves to geology. Some of the early mem- 
bers of the Geological Society of London 

wore in the habit of paying an annual visit ' and crocodile, to which he gave the name 
in Whitsun week to the university, and with of * Plesiosaurus.' Sir Henry de la Beche 
the club they explored the geology of the was associated with Conybeare in this in- 
neighbourhood oi Oxford. I^ucldand said : Quiry. He allows Sir Henry every praise 
that Conybeare would have been the fitting tor his assistance in working out the geo- 
person to fill the office of lecturer on geology. I logical details, but the osteolog^cal det^ilsand 
Professor Sedgwick stated that he looked upon | reasonings must be ascribed to Conybeare. 
Conybeare as his early mast-er in geology. ' When obliged to undertake a voyage to Ma- 
in 1814 Conybeare married and retired deira on account of the health of his youngest 
from the university to a country curacy, and son, Conybeare visited the peak of Tenenffe, 
nine years afterwards he removed to the ' and studied the volcanic pnenomena of the 
vicarage of Sully in Glamorganshire. He ' neighbouring islands. 

subsequently held tlie curacy oi Banbury and . These labours were fully recognised by the 
lectureship of Brislington, near Bristol. In ' illustrious Cuvier, who, as already stated, 
connection with Sir Henry de la Beche he advocated his admission to the French Aca- 
founded the Bristol Philosophical Institution demy as a corresponding member for the 
and Mus(mm. At this time he was visited ' science of geology. He became a fellow of 
by Elie de Beaumont and Dufresnoy, who the Royal Society in 18S2, and of the Geo- 
were desirous of acquiring a knowledge of I logical Society of London in 1821. In 1842 
the secondary rocks of England. On their Conybeare presented to the meeting of the 
return to France they co-operat«d with Cu- British Association at Oxford a * Report on 
vicr in obtaining the election of Conybeare | the Progress, Actual State, and Ultenor Pro- 
as a corresponding member of the Institute spects of Geological Science,' in which he 
for geology. In 1830 Conybeare present^ ! displayed the combined powers of the scholar 
himself to his family living of Axminster, and the man of science, 
and while there preached, at the request of , [Royal Society's Catalogue of Scientific Papers; 
the university of Oxford, the Bampton lee- Geological Society's Transactions; Thomson's 
ture for 1839. In 1844 he resigned this Annals; Philosophical Magazine. 1830-4 ; Edin- 
living, and became dean of Llandaff, where : burgh PhilosophicalJoumal, 1840;Lyeir8Prin- 
he carried on the work of restoration with ciples of Geology.] R. H~t. 

zeal and success. Conybeare left Llandaff to ; 

att^md the deathbed of his eldest son, William | CONYBEARE, WILLIAM JOHN 
John [q. v.] At the house of another son he was | (1815-1857), divine and author, eldest son of 
stricken with apoplexy, and died on the mom- the Rev. William Daniel Conybeare [q. v.], 
ing of 12 Aug. 1857. Uonybeare*s versatility is afterwards dean of Llandaff, and well known 
strikingly illustrated by one of his early con- as one of the earliest pioneers of geology in 
tributions to palieontological science in 1814, England, was bom on 1 Aug. 1816. He was 
which appears in the second volume of the educated at Westminster ana Trinity College, 

* Transactions of the Geological Society/ en- Cambridge, of which he became a fellow, 
titled ' On the Origin of a remarkable Class ' He took his degree in 1837, being fifteenth 
of Organic Impressions occurring in Nodules wrangler and third classic. In ifil he took 
of Flint.* He arrived at the conclusion that orders, and was appointed WhitehaU preacher. 

* these cellules wore the work of animalcules In 1842 he was appointed first principal of the 
preying on shells, and on the vermes inhabit- newly founded Liverpool Collegiate Institu- 
in^ them,' and Dr. Buckland fully confirmed tion, and married the same year Miss Eliza 
these conclusions. Rose, daughter of the late vicar of Kothley, 

Oonybcare's examination of the landslip Leicestershire. Failure of health obliged him 
at Culverhole Point, near Axmouth, in 1839, ' in 1848 to resign his post at Liverpool, and 
also illustrates his knowledge of physical he succeeded his father as vicar of Axminster, 
science. His paper on the * Hydrographical Devonshire, being followed as principal of 
Bnsin of the Thames,* written with a view the college by his friend and fellow-worker, 
to determine the causes which had operated the Itev. .T. S. Ilowson (afterwards dean of 
in forming the valley of the Tliames, and his Chester), in conjunction with whom he 
examination of Klie\le Beaumont's * Theory brought out the * Life and Epistles of S. Paul' 
of Mountain Chains,' are proofs of the philo- in 1851. His other works are : * Essays Eo- 
sophical views whicli he brought to bear on clesiastical and Social,' published in 1856, 
ir i? :4. : r^ 1 » Consisting of articles contributed to the 

* Edinburgh Review' (one of which, 'Church 



his favourite science. Conjbeare's paper on 
the * Ichthyosaurus ' established in the most 
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Parties/ passed through many editions), and i Lord LiverpoolyanappointnK^nt which nearly 
* Perversion/ a novel, puhlished in 1856. His I caused a ministerial crisis ( Greville Memoirny 
death took place the following year at Wey- 1st scr. i. 45). The Convnghams always 
bridge, after long-continued illness, which ' lived with the king, whether at Windsor or 
bad obliged him to resign his benefice in 1854. Brighton, and Mr. Qreville reports a speech 
He left two children : Edward, bom 1843, ' of the king's to l^dy Gonvngnam, after she 
vicar of Barrington, Cambridgeshire, and had orderieMl the Pavilion to be lighted up, 
Grace, bom 1856, married 1878 to G. C. Mac- which shows how great was the power she 
aulay, assistant-master at Rugby. exercised over him : * Thank you, tnank you, 

[Information from his son, the Rev. E. Cony- ^7 ^^^i"; you always do whit is right ; you 
-^j^^ 1 cannot please me so much as by doing every- 

' thing you please, everything to show you are 

CONYNGHAM, HENRY, first Mabquis mistress here.' The king heaped presents 
■CoinrNGHAJf (1766-1832), the elder twin son \ upon her, and she even wore the crown 
of Francis Pierrepoint Burton [Conyngham], | sapphires which Cardinal York had given to 
second baron Con vngham, by Elizabeth, sister i the king. Her influence remained unbounded 
of the first earl of Leit rim, was bom on 26 Dec. to the very last ; she used the king's horses 
1766. He succeeded his father as third lord and carriages, and even the dinners she gave 
Conyngham in 1787, and on 6 Dec. 1789 was i at her town house were cooked at St. James's 
created Viscount Conyngham of Mountcharles ' Palace. With the death of George IV, how- 
in the peerage of Ireland. On 5 July 1794 he ever, the power of the Conynghams disap- 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Deni- j ' ' ,,,-.«.-,, 

flon of Denbies, Surrey, a lady who had much 



peared. Conyngham broke his staff of lord 
steward at the funeral of his friend, and was 
not reappointed. He did not long survive 
his master. He died at his house in Hamil- 
ton Place, Piccadilly, London, on 28 Dec. 1 8.*^, 
and was buried at Patricksboume church, 
Kent. He left two sons ahd two daughters: 
the second Marquis Conyngham and Jjord 
Albert Conyngham, who succeeded to the De- 
nison property and was created Ix)rd Jjondes- 
borough in 1849; Elizabeth, Marchioness of 
Huntly, and Harriet, Lady Athliimney. His 
widow long survived him, and did not die 
until 10 Oct. 1861. 

[Gent. Mag. January 1833; Greville Memoirs, 
Ist'scr. i. 46, 48, 207. iii. 88, 113.] H. M. S. 

CONYNGTON, RICHARD (d. 1330), 
Franciscan, studied at the university of Ox- 



influence on his future career, and in the 
August of the same year he was gazetted 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment he raised 
under the title of the Londonderry regiment, 
which was disbanded in 1808. For this ser- 
vice, and his active influence as a magistrate 
in troubled times, he was created Viscount 
Mountcharles and Earl Conyngham in the 
peerage of Ireland on 5 Nov. 17J)7. He was 
a vigorous supporter of the union in the Irish 
House of Loras {Comtoallis De^patcheSy iii. 
140), and when that act was passed he was 
elected one of the first Irish representative 
peers, was made a knight of St. Patrick, and 
received 15,000/. in cash for his close borough 
of Killybegs in the Irish House of Commons. 
After the passing of the union, Conyngham 

generally voted for the tory and ministerial j ford, where he proceeded to the degree of 
party, but did not do much in politics, though : doctor in theology {Monumenta Franciscana, 
from his wife's personal friendship with the ! 538, 560, ed. Brewer). He must also have 
prince regent he was created Viscount Slane, I lived for some time on the continent, since a 
Earl of Mountcharles, and Marquis Conyng- \ younger contemporary, the famous John Ba- 
ham on 22 Jan. 1816. When that prince , conthorpe fq. v.] {J. Bachonis Qii<p,sf. in 
succeeded to the throne as George rV, Conyng- ' Sent^nt. i. dist. iv. art. i. p. 112, ed. Cremona, 
ham's importance greatly increased ; he was I 1618), says he was a pupil of Henry of 
created Ix)rd Minster of Minster Abbey, ; Ghent (Henricus de Gandavo), who is known 
Kent, on 17 July 1821, in the peerage of the to have held disputations at Paris at various 
United Kingdom, and was in the December ' dates between 1276 and 1291 or 1292, and 
of the same year sworn of the privy chamber who died in 1293 (see a minute examination 
and made lord steward of the household, and i of Henry's biography by F. Ebrle, in the Ar- 
oaptain, constable, and lieutenant of Windsor chiv fiir lAtteratur- und Kirrhen-Gf'f<chichfe 
Castle. The Convngham influence now be- des Mittelalferi*^ i. 384-95, 1885). Conyng- 
came supreme at court. It showed itself ton was distinguished as u theologian, and 
as early as May 1821, when Lady Conyng- lectured publicly in his faculty at Oxford 
ham secured for Mr. Sumner (afterwards (Monvm. Franc, p. 553). He afterwards 
bishop of Winchester) a canonry of Windsor, ' settled at Cambridge, wherehe became master 
because he had been her eldest son's tutor, in i (ib. p. 556). In 1310 he was chosen the six- 
spite of the opposition of the prime minister, teenth provincial of the Franciscan order in 
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England (Sbaralba, Supplement to Wad- 
ding's Scriptores Ordiiiis Minorum^ p. 633, 
Iwome, 1806), and in the same year was as- 
sociated witii twelve other provincials in 
drawing up a reply to the mischievous opi- 
nions of Uoortino da Casale (Wadding, An- 
nales Orditiis Minonimy vi. 171, ed. Rome, 
1 733), who was then among the most active 
representatives of the extreme doctrine re- 
si)ecting evangelical poverty, formerly cham- 
pioned by Feter Johannis of Oli vi. ^fhe part 
taken by Conyngton in this aifuir implies 
that he was present at the papal court at 
Avignon during the negotiations preceding 
the council of Vienne (cf. Khrle in the 
Archiv above cited, ii. 3o6-/)9, 1886). But 
of his further history nothing is recorded, 
except that he diwl at Cambridge (Monum. 
Franc, pp. 538, 660) in 1330 (Bale, MS. Bod- 
leian Library, cod. iSeld.y supr. 64, f. 216 A), 
and was buried there. 

Conyngton was held in high repute as a 
schoolman. His chief work, a commentary 
on the * Sentences ' of Peter Lombard, is re- 
peatedly cited by BaconthorjMJ (ubi supra) 
and Robert of Walsingham (Bale, Script t. 
Bn't. Cat. iv. 83, p. 369). But he also took 
part in the great Franciscan discussions of 
liis day, and wrote a * Tractatus de Paupcr- 
tat« contra opiniones fratris Petri Johannis,* 
of which a manuscript is ])re8erved at Flo- 
rence (A. M. Band INI, Cat^l. Codd. Lat. 
Bihlioth. Medic. Laur. iv. 717 et seq., 1777 ; 
the title is incorrectly given by Sbaralea, 
/. c), and which we may perhaps connect 
with tlie proceedings against Ubertino da 
(^asale referred to above. Another treatise 
by Conyngton, ' De Christi Dominio ' (Le- 
land, Comm. de Scriptt. Brit, cccxli. 331) — 
if the addition to its title given by Wadding 
{Scriptt. Ord.Min.p.'207,ed. 1806), * contra 
Occamum,* be genuine — would seem to in- 
volve him in the later dispute about evan- 
gelical poverty, in which Ockham does not 
appear to hav(» engaged before 1322 (cf. 
liiEZLEK, Die literarisrhen Wid^rsacher der 
Piiptite zur Zeit Ludwig des liaiers, pp. 71, 
•J41, I^ipzig, 1874). It is presumably an 
answer to ()ckham'8 book, * De Paupertate 
Christi/ which has nev<»r been published 
(Wadding, Scriptt. Ord. Min.ji. 106). Be- 
sides these works, Conyngton wrote a com- 
mentary' on the * (Juadragesimale * of St. Ore- 
gory, and 'Quodlibeta* (Leland, /. c), as 
well as an * Expositio in septem Psalmos Poe- 
nitentiales,* of which Bale found a copy in 
the Franciscan monastery at Norwich (ifS. 
ubi supra, f. 160). 

The name 'Conyngton' alternates with 
* Coniton * in the Franciscan lists printed by 
Brewer. Baconthorpe regularly gives ' Co- 



migton.' ' Covedunus ' seems to be a fancy 
of Leland*s. 

[Authorities citod above; also Wadding'b An- 
nales Ordinis Minomm, vii. 168 et seq., eil. 
1733.] R. L. P. 

COOK. [See also Coke and Cooke, j 

COOK, EDWARD DUTTON (1829- 
1883), dramatic critic and author, waA son 
of George Simon Cook of Grantham, Lin- 
colnshire, a solicitor, of the firm of Le Blanc 
& Cook, 18 New Bridge Street, BlackfHars. 
London, who died on 12 Sept. 1862, leaving 
a family of nine children. Edward Button, 
the second son, was bom at 9 Grenville 
Street, Brunswick Square, London, on 30 Jan. 
1829. At the age of six he went to a school 
kept by a Miss Bos well at Haverstock Hill, 
was removed to another school at Bradmore 
House, Chiswick,and finally, about 1843, en- 
tered King's College School. Having com- 
pleted his education, he was articled to his 
lather, and remained in his office about four 
years, when he obtained a situation in the 
Madras Railway Company's office in New 
Broad Street, city of l^ndon, and in his 
spare time followed his artistic and literary 
tastes. As soon as he was able to do so he 
left the railway company and devoted himself 
entirely to literature as aprofession. Having 
studied painting under Rolt, and learned en- 
graving, he at one time sought employment 
on ' Punch ' as a draughtsman on wood. In 
1859 he became a member of the Artists' 
rifle corps, and also a member of the Ramblers' 
(."^lub, which met every night from November 
to May at Dick's Tavern, 8 Fleet Street. 
About this period, in conjunction with Mr. 
I^eopold Lewis, he wrote a melodrama en- 
titled *The Dove and the Serpent,' which 
was produced with much success, under Mr. 
Nelson Lee's management, at the City of 
liondon Theatre. From 1867 to October 1 875 
he was dramatic critic to the * Pall Mall Ga- 
zette,* and from that date to his death to the 
* World ' newspaper. lie was the writer of 
numerous articles on art. topics in various 
reviews, newspajjcrs, and periodicals, and th*» 
author of many works of fiction. Of the 
latter, * Paul fosters Daughter,' his first 
work, 8(*r\'ed to establish his reputation, and 
the production of ' The Trials of the Tred- 
golds' in the following year (1862) in 'Temple 
Bar' was* a great literary success. Hie later 
novels did not maintain the popularity which 
hib earlier works achieved. This wsb from 
no lack of merit, but because he waa not suf- 
ficiently sensational in his style to suit the 
spirit and fashion of the period. He was one 
of the contributors to this 'Dictionary/ and 
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furnished the dramatic and theatrical lives in 
letter A to the first and second volumes. He 



Scotland/ 3 vols., which was followed in 
1815 by the ' History of the Church of Scot- 



died suddenly of heart disease on 11 Sept. , land/ in 3 vols., embracing the period from 
1888, and was buried in Highgate cemetery the regency of Moray to the revolution. 
on 16 Sept. He married, on 20 Aug. 1874, ' His style of narrative is somewhat cold and 
Linda Scates (second daughter of Joseph frigid, but it is generally characterised by 
Scates), a pupil of the Royal Academy of ^ luciditj^and accuracy. In 1820 he published 
Music and a well-known pianist, by whom he : the *Life of IVincipal Hill/ who was his 
left one daughter, named Sylvia after the ; maternal uncle, and in 1822 a * General and 
heroine of her father's first novel. He was Historical View of Christianity.' 
the writer of the following works : 1. * Paul | From an early period Cook took a promi- 
Foster's Daughter,* 1861. 2. * Leo,' 1803. I nent part in the deliberations of the general 




7. 'Dr.Muspratt'sPatients, and other Stories/ , ing, however, in opposition to the general 
1808. 8. ' Over Head and Ears,* 1868. views of the party, taken a decided stand 

9. * Art in England, Notes and Studies,* 1869. against * pluralities * and ' non-residence ' — 

10. *Younff>irs. Nightingale/ 1874. 11. 'The regarding which he published in 1810 the 
!l^nns of Marriage,* 1876. 12. * A Book of substance of a speech delivered in the gene- 
the Play : Studies and Illustrations of Histri- ral assembly — he was for some t ime viewed by 
onic Story, Life, and Character,* 1876, three many of the party with considerable distrust, 
editions. 13. 'Doubleday's Children,* 1877. and when he was proposed as moderator in 
14 'Hourswith the Players/ 1881 lo.'Nights 1821 and 1822, he was defeated on both oc- 
at the Play, a view of the English Stage,* casions by large majorities. Nevertheless he 
1888. 16. * On the Stage: Studies of Thea- was unanimously elected in 1825, and from 
trical History and the Actor's Art,' 1883. this time was accepted as the unchallenged 

[Times, 13 Sept. 1883, p. 7, 14 Sept. p. 8; leaderof the party, guiding both privately and 
Graphic, 29 Sept. 1883, pp. 314, 321, with pop- | publicly their policy in regard to theconstitu- 
trait; Theatre, November 1883. pp. 212, 272, tional questions arising out of the Veto Act 
with portrait ; Longman's Mag. December 1883, of 1834, passed in opposition to his party 
pp. 179-87; information from his brother, Mr. against intrusion. In 1829 Cook demitted 
Septimos Cook.] G. C. B. his charge at Laurencekirk on being chosen 

COOK, GEORGE (1772-1845), leader of professor of moral philosophy in the i:nited 
the * moderate * party in the church of Scot- , College, St. Andrews, but this made no change 
land on the question of the Veto Act, which ' in his relation to the church of Scotland, 
led to the disruption and the formation of and he was annually chosen a representative 
the Free Church by the ' evangelical * party, to the general assembly. In 18.*U he pub- 
was the second son of the Rev. John Cook, ■, lished * A few plain Observations on the 
professor of moral philosophy in the univer- Enactments of the General Assembly of 1834 
sity of St. Andrews, ana Janet, daughter relating to Patronage and Calls,* and in the 
of the Rev. John Hill, minister of St. An- , ten vears* conflict on the subject which fol- 




After attending the divinity classes at St. | Chalmers and others in brilliant or ])opular 
Mary's College ne was licensed a preacher of orator\', he possessed great readiness of reply, 
the church of Scotland by the St. Andrews ! while nis calm judgment, clear and logical ex- 
presbytery, 30 April 1795. In the following , position and accurate knowledge of the laws 
June ne was presented by the principal and and constitution of the church enabh^l him 
masters of St. Mary's College to the living of to hold his own, so far as technical argument, 
Laurencekirk, where he was ordained 3 Sept. apart from appeal to sentiment and ]>opular 
and remained till 1829. In 1808 he published feelings, was concerned. He did not long 
'An Dlustration of the General Evidence surv-ive the disruption of 1843. Shortly after 
establishing the Reality of Christ's Resur- the assembly of 1844 he was attacked l)y 
rection,* and the same year received the de- heart disease, and he died suddenly at St. 



gree of D.D. from St. Andrews University. 
Subsequently he devoted his leisure specially 
to the study of the constitution and his- 
tory of the church of Scotland, and in 1811 
published 'History of ike Reformation in 



Andrews 13 May 1845. By his marriage 
to Diana, eldest daughter of the ]{ev. Ah-x- 
ander Shank, minister of St. Cyrus, he had 
seven children, of whom four sons and one 
daughter survived him. Ilis eldest son, John 
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Cook (1807-1874), minister at Haddington, ' with life-eire fibres. Cook also tried por- 
has a separate notice. i trait-painting, out does not seem to have 

persevered with it. A portrait of Thomas 
"^ ' * ' ' ' 1 was en^ved hj 

^^ frontispiece to his 

flTct.l ' "'"""' rp p 2 1 1 Musick's Monuments.' A small oval por- 

trait of Cook, painted hy himself, * in his own 
COOK, HENRY (1642-1700), painter, ' hair,' was in the possession of his family, and 
is stated to have been the son of another ' was bought by Vertue at Colonel Seymor's 




intmg. 

cult to reconcile this with the accounts of | pictures and drawings, wEich were sold 
the company, which record payments for ! 26 March 1700. He died 18 Nov. following, 
these pictures to Edward Cocte, painter. He was buried on 22 Nov. in the churchyard 



Henry Cook the younger w^iis born in 1642, 
and is stated to have been of good education 
and accomplishments, and to have been at 
Cambridge University. He went to Italy 



of St. Gile^-in-the-Fields. One of the chief 
promoters of the Academy of Painting, esta- 
blislied in 1711 in Great Queen Street, was 
Henry Cooke ; but it is uncertain if he was 



and became a pupil of Salvator Rosa, and j related to the above, 
during his residenc^i there copied manv fa- 1 [Redgrave's Diet, of Artist*; Walpole»8 Aneo- 
mous works of art of the Italian school. ^^^^^ ^f Painting (4to ed.) ; Nagler*8 Kiinstler- 
Returning liome to England, he met with no ! Lexikon ; De Piloses Lives of the Pointers ; Sar»- 
success, and lived in obscurity until he ob- field Taylor's State of the Arts in Great Britain 
tainedan introduction from Edward Lutterel and Ireland; Ruland's Notes on the Cartoons of 
to Sir Godfrey Copley, who was so much ' Ka])hael ; Elsum's Epigrams on the Paintings of 
pleased with his work that he took him up the most eminent masters; Fiorillo's Geschichte 



der Mahlerey in Gross-Britannien; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 23068-76 ; Registers of St. Gileb's 
Cliurch, per Rev. R. H. Brown.] L. C. 



COOK, JAMES (d. 1611), divine, was a 
native of Chale in tne Isle of Wight^ and 



to Yorkshire and employed him to paint the 
decorations of his new house there, paying 
him 150/. for his services. Subsequently he 
lived for some time with Tlieodore Russel, a 
pupil of Vandyck ; but Cook, quarrelling one 

day with a man about a woman with whom received his education at Winchester school, 
he was then living and afterrs'ards married, ^j^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ CoWege, Ox- 
killed his rival, and was ob iged to flee to I ^^^^ ^^ ^^,^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ perpetuaT fellow 
Italy to escapejustice. I|^^e he res^idcd agam ^^ jggo. Qn 29 Oct. 1597 he was admitt^ 

B.C.L. at Oxford, and he was incorporated in 

B was 
1608, 



for seven years, at the expiration of which lie 

returne<l to England where his oflence seems ' ^tatleCTeTaTcimbrid^^ i607.*^He was 

to have been forgotten A\ lUiam HI em- , created D.C.L. at Oxford on 16 April 1 




[q. v.] Cook reunited these and laid them archdeacon of Winton, but this statement is 

Sown on canvas, and placed them in a gallery ^^i^ably erroneous. He died in 1611. 

at Hampton Court specially destined to re- i ^ jj^ ^,^ ^^^^^j, ^^ . j ijuHdica trium 

ceivethem. He also made copies, using tur- Q^^^^i^j^^ ^^ Majestatem pertinentium 

put ine oil m drawing them, a process which, p^^^^^ij^j^^i i^ '^ui prima et ultima 

he IS said to have introduced into Eng and. Processus judicialis contra ft. Gamettum in- 

Cook was also emplov.Ml to hnish the large stitutiisexJureCivilietCanonicodefenditur, 

equestrian portmit ol ( harles 11, commenced ^^ . q^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ dedicated to BUhop 

by ^ emo, which lianj^ at Chelsea Hospital, ^j^g^^ g. Poemata varia. 

He also painted an altar-piece for^^^^^^^ ^ ... 3^ 

lege, Oxtord (which seems to have disap- | ^L^^^^J^^^^ Witte'sDiarimnBio^phienm; 

peared), and as a decorative artist painted the ^/^,^ j^^^^^^ 0^^^ (Bli^j^ - 96; Wood's 

fitaircasfs at Ranelagh House and at Lord | p^^i Oxon. (Blias), i. 275, 326.1 T. C. 

Carlisle s house in Soho Square, and the 

ceiling of the great room at the Waterworks COOK, JAMES (1728-1779), circum- 

at Isl ington . James 1'ilsum wrote an epigram na viga tor, the son of an agricultural labourer, 

on a picture of * The Listening Faun ' by him, was bom at Marton in Cleveland in Novem- 

and Vertue records a picture of * Charity,* ber 1728, and having, in the intervals of 
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crow-tending, received some little education 
in the village school, was at the age of 
twelve bound apprentice to the shopkeeper 
in Staithes, a fisning village about ten miles 
north of Whitby. After some disagreement 
with his master his indentures were can- 
celled and he was bound anew to Messrs. 
Walker, shipowners of Whitby, with whom 
he ser\'ed for several years in the Newcastle, 
Norway, and Baltic trades. In 1755, at the 
beginning of the war with France, he was 
mate of a vessel lying in the Thames, and 
resolved to forestall the active press by 
volunteering for the king's sen'ice. He was 
accordingly entered as able seaman on board 
the Eagle of 60 {^uns, to the command of 
which ship Captain Hugh Pallisser [q. v.] 
was appointed in October. Pallisser, nim- 
self a Yorkshireman, took notice of his young 
countryman, who is said to have been also 
recommended to him by Mr. Osbaldeston, 
member for Scarborough, and four years later 
obtained for him a warrant as master. On 
15 May 1759 Cook was appointed master of 
the Mercury, in which he sailed for North 
America, where he was employed during the 
operations in the St. Lawrence in surveying 
tne channel of the river and in piloting the 
vessels and boats of the fleet. It is said that 
he furnished the admiral with an exact chart' 
of the soundings, although it was his first 
essay in work of that kind. This is probably 
an exaggeration; but it a])pears certain that 
Cook did attract the notice of Sir Charles 
Saimders, and that, when Sir Charles re- 
turned to England, the senior officer, Lord 
Colville, appointed Cook as master of his 
own ship, the Northumberland. While laid 
up for the following winter at Halifax, Cook 
applied himself to the study of mathematics, 
with, it is said, singularly good results, and 
certainly attained a sound practical know- 
ledge of astronomical navigation. In the 
aummer of 1762, being still master of the 
Northumberland, he was present at the ope- 
rations in Newfoundland (Beatsox, Memoirs j 
ii. 677-81, iii. 409), and carried out a survey 
of the harbour of Placentia, which, on the 
appointment of Captain Pallisser in the fol- 
lowing year to be governor of Newfoundland, 
led to Cook's being appointed ' marine sur- 
veyor of the coast of Newfoundland and 
Labrador.' For the prosecution of this ser- 
vice he was entrusted with the command of 
the Grenville schooner, which he continued 
to hold till 1767, returning occasionally to 
England for the winter months, with a view 
to forwarding the publication of his results. 
These were brought out as volumes of sail- 
ioff durections (4to, 1766-8), which have main- 
tained, even to the present day, a singular 



reputation for exact accuracy, and give fair 
grounds for the belief that he might, under 
other circumstances, have proved himself as 
eminent as a surveyor as he actually did as 
an explorer. 

Shortly after his return home the admi- 
ralty, at the instance of the Royal Society, 
determined to despatch an expedition to the 
Pacific to observe the transit of Venus, and 
I on the refusal of Sir Edward Hawke to 
I appoint Alexander Dalrymple [q. v.], the 
nominee of the Royal Society, to a naval 
command, Stephens, the secretary of the ad- 
I miralty, brought forward Cook's name, and 
suggested that Pallisser should be consulted. 
Tins led to Cook's receiving a commission as 
lieutenant, 25 May 1768, and his being ap- 
: pointed to command the Endeavour for tne 
I purposes of the expedition. The Endeavour 
sailed from Plymouth on 25 Aug. 1 768, having 
! on board, besides the officers and ship's com- 

fiany, Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks 
q. v.], Dr. Solander, the botanist, Mr. Buchan, 
a landscape artist, who died on the voyage, 
■ and Mr. Sydney Parkinson, a painter of na- 
I tural history. Cook himself was also a quali- 
fied observer. 

Having touched at Madeira and Rio Janeiro 
and doubled Cape Horn, the Endeavour ar- 
I rived on 13 April 1769 at Tahiti, where the 
, transit was successfully observed on 3 June. 
On the homeward voyage six months were 
spent on the coast of New Zealand, which 
was for the first time sailed round, examined, 
and charted with some approach to accuracy. 
Further west, the whole east coast of xVustralia 
was examined in a similar way. New South 
Wales was so called by Cook from a fancied 
resemblance to the northern shores of the 
Bristol Cliannel ; Botany Bay still bears the 
name wliich the naturalists of the expedi- 
tion conferred on it; and further north the 
name of Endeavour Straits is still in evi- 
dence of the circumstances under which it 
was first established ' beyond all contro- 
versy' that New Guinea was not an out- 
lying part of New Holland (Hawkesworth, 
VoyayeSy iii. 660 ; Boug.ajxville, Voyage au^ 
four du MondCy 4to, 1771, p. 259. In the 
copy in the British Museum (c. 28, 1. 10) the 
map at p. 19 shows the Endeavours track, 
drawn in by Cook himself). After a stay 
of more than two months at Batavia, the 
Endeavour pursued her voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope ond England, and anchored m 
the Downs on 12 .Tune 1771. In her voyage 
of nearly three years she had lost thirty 
men out of a complement of eighty-five; and 
though such a mortality was not at that 
time considered excessive or even great, it 
must have given rise, in Cook's mind, to very 

p 2 
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Berious reflect ions, which afterwards bore in Table Bay, and arrived at Plymouth on 
most noble fniit. 29 July. Tlie Adventure had preceded her 

The success of the voyage and the im-' by more than a year, 
portance of the discoveries were, however, I The geographical discoveries made by Cook 
universally recognised. Cook was promoted in this voyage were both numerous and im- 
to commander's rank, 19 Aug. 1771, and was portant; and by proving the non-existence 
appointed to the command of a now expedi- , of the great southern continent, which had 
tion for the exploration of the Pacific, which for so long been a fiivoured myth, he est*- 
Bailed from Plymouth on 18 July 1772. This blished our knowledge of the Southern Pacific 
expedition consisted of two 8hi])s — the Keso- > on a sound basis. In fact the maps of that 
lution of 460 tons, of which Cook had the part of the world still remain essentially as 
immediate command, and the Adventure of, he left them, though, of course, much has 
830 tons, commanded by Captain Tobias Fur- been done in perfecting the details. But the 
neaux [q. v.] — and carried a competent staff most important discovery of all was the pos- 
of astronomers, naturalists, and artists, in- I sibility of keeping a ship's company at sea 
eluding Dr. Johann lleinhold Forster and without serious loss from sickness and death, 
his sou Georg. Reversing the order of all When we read the accounts of the older 
previous circumnavigations, it touched, in voyages, those of Anson, of Carteret, or even 
' the outward voyage, at the Cape of Good of Cook himself, and notice that in this se- 
Hope, and sailed thence eastwanls on 22 Nov. , cond voyage only one man died of disease 
The primary object of the expedition was to ' out of a complement of 118, and that not- 
verify the re]>orts of a ^reat southern conti- withstanding the great length, duration, and 
nent, and with this view the ships were hardships of the several cruises, we shall the 
kept along the edge of the ice, passing the ! more fullv realise the value of Cook's dis- 
Antarctic circle for the first time on 16 Jan. , covery. ^e men throughout the voyage 
1773. In the fogs of the liijrh latitudes the . were remarkably free from scurvy, and the 
two ships were separated (8 Feb.), and the I dreaded fever was unknown. Of the measures 
Resolution arrived alone at New Zealand, i and precautions adopts to attain this result 
havingtravt'rsed nearly four thousand leagues . a detailed account was read before the Royal 




where on 18 Maybe fortunately fell in with 
the Adventure; but after a cruise to Tahiti, 
in the course of which the position of nume- 
rous islands was noted or rectified, on re- 
turning toNewZealond the ships were again 
1 li-.m *....! i»>A/\,v4. \ ci^;i: 4.1 



time world and humanity, by the award of 
the Coplev gold medal. The paper is printed 
in ' Phil, ^nins.' (vol. Ixvi. appendix, p. 39). 
Within a few days of his return (9 Aug. 
1775) Cook was promoted to the rank of 



and finally separated (30 Oct.) Sailing, then, ' captain, and received an appointment to 
alone once more to the south, the Resolution I Greenwich Hospital. But it oeing shortly 
fell in with the ice in lat. (52^ 10' S., passed ' afterwards determined to send an expedition 




in long. 106° 54' \V. All attempts to pene- ' ofler was gladly accepted, and Cook, again 
trate further to the south wore vain, and us in the Resolution, sailed from Plymouth on 
the season advanced, Cook, turning north, 12 July 1776, followed on 1 Aug. by the 
reached Easter Island, having been 104 davs Discovery, under the command of Captain 
out of sight of land. The months of ttie ' Charles Gierke [q. v.], which Joined the Re- 
southem winter were spent in intertropical solution at the Cai^K) of Good Ilope on 10 Nov. 
cruising, in the course of which the New ^ The two ships sailed together from the Cape 
Hebrides were explored and New Caledonia on 30 Nov., touched at Van L)iemen*s Land 
was discovered. In October the Resolution and New Zealand, and spent the following 
arrived again at New Zealand, and Cook de- year among the islands of the South Pacific. 
termined, as the last chance of finding a On 22 Dec. 1777 they crossed the line, and, 
southern continent, to examine the high lati- , discovering the Sandwich Islonds on their 
tudes south of Cape Horn and the Atlantic way, made the west coast of America, in 
Ocean. In the course of this cruise ho dis- | lat. 44° 55' N., on 7 March.1778. They then 
covered or rediscovered the large island which turned to the north, along the coast, making 
he named Southern Georgia, on 14 Jan. 1775, | a nearly continuous running siurvey as fer 
and some days later he sight<?d Sandwich | north as Icy Cape, from which, unable to 
Land. On 21 March the Resolution anchored , penetrate further,they turned back on 29Aug.; 
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4Uid, after examining the islands and shores 
of these advanced regions, went to the Sand- 
wich Islands, which Cook proposed to sur- 
vey in greater detail during the winter months. 
The ships anchored in Kaiukakoa Bay, in 
Hawaii, on 17 Jan. 1779, and remained there 
for upwards of a fortnight, during which time 
their people were well received by the na- 
tives. Cook himself being treated with an 
•extreme respect that has been described as 
worship and adoration. On 4 Feb. the ships 
put to sea, but getting into bad weather, the 
Kesolution sprung her foremast, and they 
returned to their former anchorage on the 
11th. The demeanour of the natives seemed 
changed ; thievish they had been all along ; 
thev were now surly and insolent, and their 
robberies were bolder and more persistant. 
On the 13th one of them was flogged on board , 
the Discovery for stealing the armourer's 
tongs ; but the same afternoon another again I 
<tole the tongs, jumped overboard with them, 
and swam towards the shore. A boat was ' 
«ent in pursuit, but the thief was picked up 
by a canoe and landed. The officer in com- I 
mandof the boat insisted that the thief should 
be given up, and attempted to seize the canoe j 
as a guarantee, a step which brought on a 
severe skirmish, out of which the English 
escaped with difliculty. The same night the 
Discovery's cutter, lying at her anchor buoy, 
was taken away, and so quietly that nothing ' 
was known of the loss till the following ' 
morning. On its being reported to Cook he 1 
went on shore with an escort of marines, in- 
tending to bring the native king off as a | 
friendly hostage. The king readily consented 
to go on board, but his family and the is- ^ 
landers generally prevented him ; they began 
to arm ; they assembled in great numbers ; ; 
and Cook, wishing to avoid a conflict, re- , 
treated to the boats. At the waterside the 
boats and the marines fired on the crowd ; 1 
Cook called out to cease firing, and to the 
boats to close in. One only obeyed tlie order; 
the marines having discharged their muskets ' 
were driven into the sea before they could , 
reload, and four of them were killed. Cook, 
left alone on the shore, attempted also to 1 
make for the boat. As his back was turned 
a native stunned him by a blow on the head ; { 
he Bank on his knees, and another stabbed 
him with a dagffer. He fell into the water, I 
where he was held down by the seething 
crowd; but having struggled to land, was 
again beaten over the head with clubs and 
atabbed repeatedly, the islanders ' snatching 
the daggers out of each other's hands to have 
the horrid satisfieustion of piercing the fallen 
-victim of their barbarous rage.' The inshore 
IxMtt was, meantime, so crowded with the 



fugitives and in such a state of confusion that 
it was unable to offer any assistance; the 
other, commanded by Lieutenant John Wil- 
liamson, lay off; a passive spectator, and 
finally returned on board, leaving Cook's 
dead body in the hands of the savages. * The 
complaints and censures that fell on the con- 
duct of the lieutenant were so loud as to 
oblige Captain Clerke publicly to notice them, 
and to take the de^sitions of his accusers 
down in writing. It is supposed that Clerke's 
bad state of health and approaching dissolu- 
tion induced him to destroy these papers a 
short time before his death' (Sahwell, Nar- 
rative, &c.) Justice, however, though tardy, 
eventually overtook the miserable man, and 
nineteen years later he was cashiered for 
cowardice and misconduct in the battle of 
Camperdown — a sentence which Nelson 
thought ought rather to have been capital 
(Nelson Despatches, iii. 2). Cook's body was 
partly burnt by the savages, but the most of 
it was given up a day or two afterwards and 
duly buried. In November 1874 an obelisk 
to his memory was erected in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot where he fell, but 
the truest and best memorial is the map of 
the Pacific. 

There is no reason to suppose that Cook's 
death was anything more than a sudden out- 
burst of savage fury, following on the ill-will 
caused by the sharp punishment inflicted on 
the thieves. But tne mere fact that this case 
was one of the first on record was sufficient 
to call more particular attention to it ; and 
the exceptional character of the principal 
victim seemed to distinguish the tragedy from 
all others. Hence divers stories have been 
invented and circulated, which are at variance 
with the well-established facts and with the 
testimony of those who were either eye- 
witnesses of the murder, or received their 
knowledge from eye-witnesses. As compared 
with these, we cannot accept the story said 
to be current among the natives, that Cook 
was put to death for breaking the tapu, or 
giving orders to pull down a temple {^Athe- 
ruBum, 16 Aug. 1884). Another idea is that 
he had passed himself off as a god, accepting 
and requiring divine honours (Atherueum, in 
loc.cit. ; CowpEB, Lettersy9 Oct. 1784 (Bohn'g 
edit.), iii. 136). But the allegation seemsquite 
unfounded, and in any case had nothing to do 
with the attack and the massacre. 

On 21 Dec. 1762 Cook married MissBatts 
at Barking, and had by her six children, three 
of whom died in infancy. Of the others, 
Nathaniel, aged sixteen, was lost in the Thun- 
derer in the West Indies 3 Oct. 1780 ; Hugh 
died at Cambridge, aged seventeen ; James, 
the eldest, commander of the Spitfire sloop. 
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was drowned in attempting to go off to his 1 surgeon of the Discovery, 4to, 1786. Many of 
ship in a heavy gale 25 Jan. 1794. The widow Cook's original manuscnpts are in the British 
long 8ur\'ivcd her family, and died on 13 May Museum ; among others, the holograph journal 
1835 at the age of ninety-three. She was of his last voyage, posted up to 6 Jan. 1779, is 
buried by the side of her sons, Hugh and Egerton MS. 2177 A.] J. K. L. 

James, in the church of St. Andrew-th^Great, COOK, JOHN (d. 1660), regicide, is stated 
Cambridge. As, according to her recorded in a roj'alist newspaper of 1649 (Mercuritts 
age, she was only fourteen years younger than Elenctxciut^ No. 06) to have been employed 
her husband, and as Cook at the ago of four- in Ireland by Strafford, and this seems to be 
teen was either in the village shop or on confirmed by a letter of Cook's to Strafford 
board a North-Sea collier, the story that he ' during the trial of the latter. Ludlow states 
was his future wife's godfather may be dis- that Cook had in his younger years seen the 
missed as an idle yam. His portrait, by best part of Europe, spent some time at 
Nathaniel Dance, is in the Painted Hall at Rome, and lived several months at Geneva 
Greenwich, to which it was presented by the in the house of Diodati (Memoirs^ p. 366). 
executors of Sir Joseph Banks. , Occasional references to his travels in Cook's 

[Life, by Kippis, iu Biog. Brit. The biblio- own pamphlets bear out this statement. Like 
graphy of Cook's voyages is very extensive ; the ' Bradshaw and several other leading republic 
following arc the principal works which may be cans. Cook was a member of Gray's Inn. In 
considered as original : An Account of a Voyage , February 1646 he acted in conjunction with 
round the World in the years 1768-71, by Lieu- Bradshaw as one of the counsel representing^ 
tenant James Cook, commander of his Majesty's Lilburn on the reversal of the Star-chamber 
bark Endeavour (vols. ii. and iii. of Hawkes- sentence against the latter by the House of 
worth's Voyages. 4to, 1773) ; A Voyage towards L^^ds {A True llelation of Ueuttnani-colonel 




round tho World in H.B.M. sloop Resolution, ^^^ Commonwealth, and ordered to wrepare 
commanded by Captain Cook, during the years ' the charge. Owing to the absence, through 

1772-5, by George Forster, F.R.S., 2 vols. 4to. illness, of Steele, the attorney-general, the 

1777 ; Remarks on Mr. Forster's Account of conduct of the prosecution fell chiefly to his 
Captain Cook's last Voyage round the World, by ' lot. On 20 Jan. Cook brought forward the 

William Wales, F.R.S., 8vo, 1778 ; A Voyage to charge. As lie began tospeaK * the prisoner, 

the Pacific Ocean, undertaken by the command having a stall' in his hand, held it up, and 

of his Majesty for making discoveries in the softly laid it ui)on the said Mr. Cook's shoulder. 

Northern Hemisphere to detoriniiie the position bidding him hold ; nevertheless, the lord pre- 

and extent of the west sme of North America gijent bidding him to go on, Mr. Cook did 

Its distance from Asia, and the practicability of ^cxiordingly ' (Nalson, Journal of the High 

a northern passage o Europe, performed under Court of JisfL, p. 28). On 23 Jan., as the 

the direction of Captains Cook, CI erke, and Gore i- •' ^. 3 ^ ^ i- ^1. • • j* x- u 
in his Majesty « ships Resolution and Discovery ' ^'""S continued contesting the lurisdiction of 

in the yeirs 1776-80, vols. i. and ii. written by ^^^ ^ourt, and refusing tonlead, Cook nrayed 

Captain James Cook, F.R.S., vol. iii. by Captain ^^^^ court either to obli^ him to plead, or to 

James Kin^. LL.D. and F.R.S., 3 vols. 4to, and pronounce sentence against him (p. 66). The 

atlas in fol., 1784; The Original Astronomical charge drawn up against the king wasprinted 

Observations made in the course of a Voyage under the titleof* A Charge of High Treason 

towarflstheSouthPoleandround theWorldiu his and other liigh crimes exliibited to the High 




^onauru racmc v^ceun lor uie uiscuvery 01 a , 09). There was also published immediately 
North-Kist or North-West passage ... in the ! J^er the trial * Kinir Charles his Oaae or an 
years 1776-80. by Captain James Cook, com- aner the trial, Jung Charles nis Uase, or an 

mander of the Resolution, and Lieutenant James 



King and Mr. William Bayly, late assistant at 
the Itoyal Observatory, published by order of 
the Commissioners of Longitude, 4to, 1782; A 
Narrative of the Death of Captain James Cook, 
to which arc added some particulars concerning 
his Life and Character, ... by David Samwell, 



appeal to all rational men concerning his 
trial in the High Court of Justice, being for 
the most part that which was intend^ to 
have been delivered at the bar if the king' 
had pleaded to the charge.* This tract (with 
an answer to it attributed to Butler, but 
more probably by Birkenhead) is reprinted 
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in the fifth volume of Scott's edition of the I Besides the pamplilets mentioiuid alx)ve 
* Somers Tracts/ It is a very scurrilous pro- 1 Cook was the author of the following 
duction, comparing the king to Cain, jla- 1 works : 1. * A Vindication of the Professors 
chiavelli, and Kichard III, and accusing him and Profession of tlie Law,' 1646, repub- 
among other things of complicity in the death | lished with alterations and additions in 1652. 
of his father and in the Irish rebellion. In 2. * What the Independents would have, or 
it he says that when called to this service he a character declaring some of their tenets 
'went cheerfully about it as to a wedding, and desires, to disabuse those who speak ill 
and I hope it is meat and drink to good men j of that they know not,' 1647. 3. * Kedinte- 
to have justice done, and recreation to think gratio Amoris, or a union of hearts lx»tween 
what benefit the nation will receive by it.' | the King's most excellent Majesty, the Lords 
Cook was rewarded for his services by being and Commons, Sir Thomas Fairfax and the 
made master of the hospital of St. Cross Army under his command, the Assembly, 
(Whitelockb, 30 June 1649). In the fol- ' and every honest man that desires a sound 
lowing December he was further appointed I and durable peace,' 1647. 4. * UnumNeces- 
chief justice of Munster, and has left a very sarium, or the Poor Man's Case : being an ex- 
curious account of the dangers of his passage pedient to make provision for all poor people 
to Ireland. *It almost split my heart,' he in the Kingdom,' 1648. An article is de- 
says, *to think what the malignants woidd voted to this tract in the second volume of 
say in England when they heard that we ; the * Ketrospective Ke view,' ser. iii. 5. *Mon- 
werediowned^ATrueHelationofMr. Justice \ archy no Creature of God's making, wherein 
Cook^ 8 Passage by Sea from Wexford to Kin- is proved by Scripture and Reason that Mon- 
saley etc. See also Mrs, Cook^s Meditations^ I archical Government is against the Mii'd of 
etCfComposedby herself at her unexpected safe , God, and that the execution of the late King 
arrival at Cork), In 'Several Proceedings' was one of the fattest Sacrifices that ever 
for 10-1 7 April 165 la letter from Ireland de- Queen Justice had,' Waterford, 165:>. The 
scribes Cook as *a most sweet man and very | preface contains a character of Ireton and an 
painful, and doth much good,' and about the . account of the legal reforms carried out by 
same time C^mwell affirmed to Ludlow that I Cook in Ireland. 

Cook, ' by proceeding in a summary and ex- [Ludlow's Memoirs, wl. 1751 ; Thurloo State 
peditious way, determmed more causes m Papers; Domestic State Papers; Nalson's Trial 
a week than Westminster Hall in a year ' of Charles I ; State Trials.] C. H. F. 

(Ludlow, Memoirs^ p. 123). By the Act of 



Satisfaction of Adventurers and Soldiers, 
passed 26 Sept. 1653, Cook was confirmed 



COOK, JOHN, D.D. (1771-1824), pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, eldest son of the Kev. John 




in possession of a house at Waterford, and Cook, professor of moral philosophy at^ St. 
lands at Kilbarry *' ' ' ' "ir^ 

hely in the county 
ii. 260). On 13 J 

state appointed Cook a justice of the court ' he was licensed for the ministry of the church 
<rf upper bench in Ireland (Cflf/.iS'^afcPflper*, j of Scotland, and was ordained minister of 
Dom. 1655). In April 1657 he crossed over ' Kilmany on 9 May 1793. He hold this charge 
to England, whence he writes to Henry Crom- \ until 12 Oct. 1802; his imme<liate successor 
well in February 1659, apologising for his was I^- Chalmers. Cook left Kilmany to fill 
long absence ( Thurloe State Papers, vii. 610). the Hebrew and divinity chair in St. Mary's 
But having returned to Ireland he was ar- ', College, St. Andrews, a position which he oc- 
rested by Sir Charles Coote, whowas anxious cupied until his death. On 16 May 1816 he 
to make his peace with the royalists, and sent i was moderator of the general assemblv. He 
over to England in the spring of 1660. As | died on 28 Nov. 1824. He published * Ina uiry 
he had been excluded by name from the Act into the Authenticity of the Books of theNew 
of Indemnity, he was tried on 13 Oct. 1660, j Testament,' Edin. 1821, 8vo (the substance of 
and condemned to death. The sentence was a course of lectures, on Bishop Marsh's plan). 
executed on 16 Oct. A full account of his [Hew Scotfe Fasti Eccles. Scot. ; Anderson's 
behaviour during his imprisonment, and let^ 
ters to his wife and her daughter Freelove 
Cook, is contained in ' A Complete Collec- 



Scottish Nation, 1870. i. 680.] A. G. 

COOK,JOHN,D.D.(1808-1869),professor 



tion of the Lives and Speeches of those per- | of ecclesiastical history, was the eldest son 
sons lately executed, by a person of quality,' of John Cook (1771-1824) [q. v.] He gra- 
1661. He exhibited great courage and cheer- ; duated A.M. at St. Andrews in 1823. In 
fulness on his way to execution and on the 1 1824 he was factor to St. Mary's College. 
scaffold. He was licensed for the ministry of tne 
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church of Scotland on 13 Aug. 1828, and or- 
dained minister of Laurencekirk, Kincardine- 
shire, on 3 Sept. 1829. From this char^ he was 
translated to St. Leonard's at St. Andrews, on 
11 Sept. 1846 (admitted 2 OctO On 9 Dec. 
1848 lie was made D,D, at St. Andrews ; 
and on 19 June 1860 he was appointed to the 
chair of divinity and ecclesiastical histonr in 
that university, which he held until 30 July 
1868, having resigned his pastoral char^ on 
30 Sept. 1863, on becoming one of the deans 
of the chapel royal. Cook was an excellent 
man of business, and an able pamphleteer on 
church aiiairs. The general assembly (of 
which he was elected moderator 19 May 1869) 
made him convener of many of its important 
committees, e.g. on education (1849), im- 
proving the condition of parish schoolmasters 
(I860), aids to devotion (1867), army and 
navy chaplains (1869). In 1869 he was 
chosen an .assessor to the university court of 
St. Andrews, under the new constitution of the 
Scottish universities. Ho died on 17 April 
1869 in his sixty-second year. On 9 May 
1837 he married liachel Susan, daughter of 
"William Farquar, by whom he had five 
daughters. A painted window to his memory 
is placed in the college church at St. Andrews. 
Hew Scott enumerates thirteen publications 
by Cook, the earliest being 1. * Evidence on 
Cihurch Patronage,* Edin. 1838, 8vo ; and the 
most important, 2. *Six Lectures on the 
Christian Evidences,' Edin. 1862, 8vo. The 
others are speeches, statistical pamphlets, a 
catechism (1846), a farewell sermon (1846), 
&c. 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Ecdes. Scot.] A. Gr. 

COOK, JOHN, D.D. (1807-1874), Scot- 
tish divine, bom 12 Sept. 1807, was the 
eldest son of George Cook [q. v.], by Diana, 
eldest daughter of Ilev. Alexander Shank. 
In 1823 he graduated A.M. at St. Andrews. 
He was licensed for the ministry of the Scot- 
tish church by the presbytery of Fordoun on 
17 Sept. 1828, and ordained minister of Cults, 
Fifeshire,onl June 1832. He was translated to 
the second cliarge at Haddington on 26 Nov. 
1833 (admitted 19 Dec.) ; and ten years later 
was translated to the first charge in the same 
place (admitted 20 June 1843). In commqn 
with other members of the ecclesiastical 
family of Cook, he was a strong supporter of 
the moderate party in the Scottisn church. 
A sentence of deposition having been passed 
by the general assembly (May 1841) on seven 
ministers of Strathbogie, who in a case of 
patronage upheld a decree of the court of 
session in opposition to the authority of the 
assembly. Cook was, on 10 May 1842, sus- 
pended by the assembly from judicial func- 



tions for nine months, for taking part in sacra- 
mental communion with the deposed minis- 
ters. His promotion to the first charge at 
Haddington immediately followed the dis- 
ruption of 1843. Li the same year the deg[ree 
of D.D. was conferred on him by his university. 
He was a strong and persuasive speaker, and 
was looked up to as a trusted leader in church 
courts. The assembly made him in 1854 
convener of its committee for increasing the 
means of education and religious instruction 
in Scotland. He was elected sub-clerk of 
assembly on 26 May 1859, principal clerk 
on 22 May 1862, ana was raised on 24 May 
1866 to the moderator's chair. Cook was a 
man of much public force and great geniality 
of character. His position as a leader of the 
moderates in ecclesiastical politics was unat- 
tended by any latitudinanan tendencies in 
matter of doctrine. He died on 11 Sept. 1874. 
He married (14 July 1840) a daughter of 
Henry Dayidson; his wife died 3 Jan. 1850, 
leaving three daughters. He published : 
1. * Styles of Writs and Forms of Procedure 
in the Church Courts of Scotland,' Edin. 1860, 
8vo. 2. * Letter ... on the Parochial Schools 
of Scotland,' Edin. 1854, 8yo. 3. * Speech on 
. . . Scotch Education Bill,' 1871, Svo. 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Ecdes. Scot. ; information 
from Rev. R. N. Smith, Haddington.] A. G. 



COOK, JOHN DOUGLAS (1808 P-1868), 
editor of the * Saturday Review,' was bom at 
Banchory-Teman in Aberdeenshire, proba- 
bly in 1808, though, according to his own 
belief, he was bom in 1811. At an early age 
he obtained an appointment in India, prol^- 
bly through an uncle, one of the Sir George 
Hoses. He quarrelled with his employers 
in India, returned, as he used to relate, on 
foot for a great part of the way, and found 
himself in destitution in London. He tried 
literature, and at last sent an article without 
his name to the 'Times.' Upon its accept- 
ance he made himself known, and became a 
friend of Walter, the proprietor. He was 
also known to Murray, for whom he indexed 
the early volumes of the ' Quarterly Review,' 
and through Murray he became known to the 
fifth I^ord Stanhope. When Walter was 
elected for Nottingham as a tory in 1841, 
Cook accompanied him to help in the elec- 
tion. He there made acquaintance with Lord 
Lincoln (afterwards fifth duke of New- 
castle), who became chief commissioner of 
woods and forests in PeeFs administration. 
Lord Lincoln sent a commission into Corn- 
wall to inquire into the revenues of the duchy, 
and made Cook its secretary. The work came 
to an end about 1848. Some of the ' Peelite' 
party, to which Lincoln belonged, had bought 
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the ' Morning Chronicle ' to be their or^an, 
and Cook was appointed to the editorship. 
He showedgreat ability, and spent money 
lavishly. The paper, though of the highest 
character, did not pay ; and in 1854 Cook 
ceased to be editor on its sale to other pro- 
prietors. He had collected many able con- 
tributors, who supported him in the * Satur- 
day Review,' started in November 1856 on a 
new plan. The ' Saturday Review ' under 
his editorship almost immediately took the 
first place among weekly papers, and in some 
Tespects the first place in periodical literature. 
Many of the contributors have since become 
eminent in various directions. Though not 
possessed of much literary culture. Cook had 
a singular instinct for recognising ability in 
others and judgment in directing tnem, which 
made him one of the most efficient editors of 
his day. In his later years he had a house at 
Boscastle, Comwall,where he spent brief vaca- 
tions; but he was seldom absent from London. 
He continued to edit the 'Saturday Review' 
till his death, 10 Aug. 1868. 

[Information from the Right Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope.] 

COOK, RICHARD (1784-1857), histo- 
rical painter, was bom in London in 1784. 
He obtained admission into the schools of 
the Royal Academy when sixteen years of 
age, and received the Society of Arts gold 
medal in 1832. He first exhibited at the 
Royal Academv 'A Landscape,' in 1808. 
At that period he resided at 41 North 
Audley Street, Grosvenor Square; in the 
same year he sent to the British Institution 
*The Agonj* of Christ' and 'Hector re- 
proving Fans.' In 1814 he had in the Royal 
Academy a portrait of Mr. G. F. Cooke, and 
* Acis and Galatea,' afterwards engraved by 
W. Taylor. He now lived at 12 Greek Street, 
Soho Square. In 1816, being elected an as- 
sociate, lie sent from 50 Upper Marylebone 
Street five pictures, viz. : four from the * Lady 
of the Lake,' and 'Ceres, disconsolate for the 
loss of Proserpine, rejects the solicitation 
of Iris, sent to her by Jupiter.' In 1822, 
Cook was elected a full academician, and from 
that time forward he almost seems to have 
relinquished his profession. He married a lady 
with fortune, which enabled him to enter- 
tain liberally his brother artists. He died in 
Oumberlana Place, Hyde Park, on 11 March 
1867. A sale of his pictures, sketches, prints, 
&c., took place at Christie & Manson's 1 June 
1857. Among the lots there was Stothard's 
' Qeorge HI and Queen, sitting, surrounded 
by a &mily of boys and girls/ In the de- 
partment of prints and drawings, British 
HuBeunii aze preserved several drawings, 



chiefly studies for book illustrations, executed 
in 1806 ; a large study for the * Lady of the 
Lake * ; a charming portrait of Mrs. Cook, 
seen full face, three-quarter length, executed 
in pencil and slightly tinted; and an in- 
teresting folio volume containing numerous 
carefully drawn figures, furniture, arms, &c., 
eighth to fiftt^nth centuries. Cook illus- 
trated the following works : Sharjje's * Clas- 
sics,' F^nelon's * Telemachus,' * The Grecian 
Daughter,' 'Apollonius Rhodius,' Miller's 
* Shaiespeare,' Homer's* Iliad 'and * Odyssey,' 
Goldsmith's ' Miscellaneous and Poetical 
Works,' Churchill's * Poems,' ' Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses ' by Dr. Garth, Drj'den's * Virgil,' 
Tasso's * Jerusalem Delivered)' by lIoole,&c. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, Lend. 8vo, 1878; manuscript notes in 
the British Museum.] L. F. 

COOK, ROBERT (d. 1593?), lierald, is 
supposed to have been the son of a tanner 
and to have been brought up in the house- 
hold of Sir Edmund ftrudenell, an ardent 
genealogist. That he was of low birth is 
probable because he obtained a grant of arms , 
as late as 4 March 1577. Matriculating as 
a pensioner in St. John's College, Cambridge, 
10 Nov. 1553, he proceeded D.A. there in 
1557-8 and commenced M.A. in 1561. He 
was appointed successively Rose Blanche 
pursuivant extraordinary, 25 Jan. 1561-2; 
Chester herald four days later {Pat. 4 Eliz. 
pt. 5) ; and Clarencieux king of arms, 21 May 
1507 (Pat 9 Eliz. pt. 10). On 24 March 
1567-8 he obtained a social commission to 
visit his province. Durmg the interval be- 
tween the death of Sir Gilbert {S Oct. 1584]) 
and the appointment of William DethicK 
[q. v.] (21 April 1 580) Cook exercised the office 
of Garter king of arms. In that capacity he 
accompanied the Earl of Derby to 1 ranee in 
1585, carrying the garter to llenry III, who 
rewarded him with a present oi two gold 
chains worth over 120/. apiece. At this 
period there seems to have been some talk 
of uniting the offices of Garter and Claren- 
cieux. Cook gave 20/. and a bond for 80/. 
to George Bentall, servant of Shrewsbury, 
the earl marshal, to obtain him the office of 
Garter, but his suit was unsuccessful. Bentall 
nevertheless sued him for the 80/. He ap- 
pealed to chancery, and the last we know of 
the cause is that on 24 Oct. 1588 Sir Chris- 
topher Ilatton made an order referring it to 
Richard Swale, LL.D., one of the masters. 
He died about 1592, and was buried at Han- 
worth, leaving a daughter Catharine, wife of 
John Woodnote of Shavington in Cheshire. 
Cook was an industrious herald, and made 
visitations in most of the counties of his pro- 
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vince. An inventory (ifl/wc7.3//S'iS. vol. Ixxt. Dublin on 7 May 1089 declared him to 
No. 31 ) of papers in his house in London, ' he attainted as a traitor if he failed to re- 
which Dot hick ])roposed should he bought turn to Ireland by 1 Sept. following. His 
for the Heralds' College, was taken after his first wife was a Bristol lady, and in conse- 
death by order of the privy council ; it is quence of his visits to that city he caused a 
dated 11 Oct. 1593, and sicfntid by the sheriff pile of stones to be erected on a rock in the 
in presence of Dethick Garter, Lee Rich- ' Bristol Channel, which, after him, was called 
mond, and John Woodnote. Cook was also , * Cook's Folly.* By his second wife, whose 
a painter, and it has been supposed that name was Cecilia or Cicily, he had three 
he [)ainted the portraits of Ilenry VII, ' sons and two daughters (IJukke, Patrician, 
Henry VIII, Queen Catherine, the Duke of iv. 64). He died about 1726, and by his will 
Suffolk, Sir Anthony AVingfield, and Sir directed that his body should be interred in 
Rol)ert "VVingfield and his family at Cockfield the cathedral or church called * Tempul ' at 
Hall in Yoxford, Suffolk ; but this seems Youghal, and that his shroud should be made 
doubtful. Cook's portrait has been engraved , ' of linen.' 

by T. Tovey. The accusations laid against Cook was * a kind of Pythagorean philoso- 
him by his enemy, Dethick, jun., are perhaps pher, and for many years neither eat fish, flesh, 
not worthy of much credit. They are that butter, &c., nor drank any kind of fermented 
he was son of a tanner, ignorant of Ian- liquor, nor wore woollen clothes, or any other 
guages, imuble to speak French, dissolute, produce of an animal, but linen ' (C. Smith, 
had married another man's wife, had granted Ayicient arid Present State of Waterford, edit, 
arms to unworthy persons in taverns in ex- 1774, p. 371). In 1691 he published a paper 
change for the cheer they made him, &c., &c. (reprinted in Smith's * "Waterford '), givmg 
Cook wrote: 1. 'An English Baronage' ' an explanation of his peculiar religious prin- 
(Harl. MSS. 214, 1103, 19(56, 4223, 7382; ciples. The Athenian Society wrote an answer 
Addit. MSS. 4958-9, 5504,5581, 12448; to his paper and refuted his notions. 

MSS. Coll. llegin. Oxon. 73, 133, 136; jVrund. | [Authorities cit«d abovo.1 T. 0. 

MS. in Coll. Arm. 34 ; Koyal MS. 18 C. 17 ; '" ' 




under the same roof there was a small school, 

(I^nsd. MS. 255, f. 219). All remain in which he attended early in life, learning there 

manuscript. Upon one (Harl. MS. 214) Sir reading and T\Titing. tie did not obtain any 

Symoiul d'Ewes has written a title con- further education, as at the age of nine he was 

eluding * in which are a world of errors, err/o a])])renticedtoatirm of woollen manufacturers 

caveat lerton at Camelford, his duty being to feed a machine 

[Ilarl.MSS.; Addit. MSS. ; Cat. Ariind. MSS. called a ' scribbler ' with wool. During the 

in Coll. Ann. ; Ayscough's Cat.; C<ixo's Cat. of intervals of his labour he usetl to amuse him- 

Oxford MSS.; Lau.sd. MSS.; MSS. Phillipp. ; self by drawing with chalk on the floor to the 

Smith's Cat. of Caius Coll. MSS. ; Cal. of Chnnc. auiiovance of the foreman, who said that he 

Pror*. Eliz. iii. 186; Coopers Athenae Cantab. ; would never be fit for anything but a limner. 

Dallaway's Ilenildry pp. 1 63-7, 264, 296, pi. 11 , His talents gained him employment in paint- 

12 ; I^iiion s Cal of State Papers ; Leycestor • signboards and scenes for itinerant show- 

Corrcsp. p. 32; Lodffes Ilhistr n. H?, 349; ^.^n^nd in graining wood. On the termination 

Monro .s Acta Cancollarije, p. 586 : Nichols s ^ i- x- i- i. i. «. t>i ^.u 

Progr. Eliz.; Nobles Coll. of Anns, pp. 169, "^^^« apprenticeship he went to Plymouth, 

177, 1 88, App. F : Rymer, xv. 668, 672 ; St rype's «"^^ ^^«T ^^^^^^""^ ^^ «: Pointer and glazier 

Annals, i. 558 ; Walpole's Painters, ed. Wornum, there subsequently setting up business m 

p. 105.1 11. H. B. that line on his own account. Every hour he 

could spare he devoted to sketching, especi- 

COOK, ROBERT (1646 ?-l 720?), vege- ally by the seaside and on the quays at Tly- 

tariaii, son of Robert Cook, esq., of Cappo- mouth. As his sketches showed increasing 

quin, CO. Waterford, was born about 1646. merit, they attracted the attention of resi- 

He was a verj^rich and eccentric gentleman, dent connoisseurs, and found many generous 




ig tne troubles m tne reipn 
he fled to England and resided for some 
time at Ipswich (Addit MS. 19166, f. 64). 
During his absence the parliament held at 



mediately 

time he was a regular contributor to the 
gallery in Pall Mall till his death, which 
took place 7 June 1859. Uis pictures were 
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Tery much admired, though not numerous, as 
he neyer relinquished his trade. They were 



wards by a private tutor. At the age of 
nineteen he married a lady of considerable 



chiefly coast scenes, rather w^eak in colour, fortune, but squandered a laiye portion of it 
esj^ecially his early works, but they possessed in pleasure, and lost nearly all the remainder 
quiet simplicity and truth and real artistic | in his business, that of a woollen manufac- 
feeling. There is a view of Stonehouse, Ply- turer. In 1766 he left Cork for London with 



mouth, in the South Kensington Museum. 
[Redgrave's Diet, of English Artists ; Art 



strong recommendations to the Duke of llich- 
mono, the Marquis of Lansdowno, Edmund 



JoorDal, 1861 ; Bryan 8 Dictionary of Painters Burke, and Dr. Goldsmith, whose friendship 
and Engravers (ed. Graves).] L. C. he retained through life. He was called to 

I the bar at the Middle Temple in 1777, and for 

COOK, SAMUEL EDWARD (d, 1856), one or two years went on the home circuit, 

writer on Spain. [See Widdrington.] ! but already occupied himself chiefly with lite- 

^r^^-^ rrrrr^«^ . n y, *-.. ^ « -. «, «s I raturc. Ilis carliest pubHcatiou was a poem 

COOK, THOMAS (1744 ?-1818) en- ^^ *The Art of Living^in London,' whicfimet 
graver, of London, was a pupd of Simon I ^jth some success, and in 1807 he published 
Fran90is Ravenet, the well-known I^rench ^ another of greater pretension, entitled * Con- 
engraver, when resident m London, took ygrsation,' m the 4th edition of which, pub- 
was verjr industrious, and, soon reaching a n^iied in 1815, he introduced the characters 
high position in his art, was employed by ^f several of the members of the well-known 
Boydell and other art publishers on works literary club in Gerrard Street, Soho, such as 
which had a large circulation. He is best 3^^^^^ Johnson, Sir Joshua Kevnolds, and 
known from having copied the complete en- Goldsmith. He was also the autlior of * Ele- 
graved work of H^rth, to which he de- ments of Dramatic Criticism,' 17 75;* Memoirs 
voted the yeml/9o-1803, and which was of Hildebrand Freeman, Esquire/ n. d. ; *The 
published in 1806 under the title of* Hogarth Capricious Lady,* a comedy, altered from 
Bestored.' This IS a very valuable collect ion, Beaumont and Fletcher s 'Scornful Lady,' 
as many of Hogarth s prints were of great 1733. * Memoirs of C. Macklin,' the actor, 
renty, and had not been made pubhc before, including a history of the stage during Mack- 
He was employed also in engraving portraits, 1 Hu'slifetTme ; * Memoirs of Samuel Foote, with 
history, architecture, plates for magazines, , gomeof his Writings,' 1805, in three volumes. 
&c. Among his best known works are *Ju- Hedied at his house in Piccadilly 3 April 1824 
piter Mid Semele and Jupiter and Europa ^^ ^ advanced age. 

after Benjamin \V est; * The English Setter, . m * xt r • o-j c a 1 t> 

A. T Tcr-i* L 1 •*.! o c! •*!. • ■ [Gent. Mac. xciv. pt. 1. 3/4-5; Annual Ke- 

after J. Milton, engmved with S Smith in piier,l,yi. 218 jBiogiiphiaDvmaUca.i. 147-8; 
1/70 88 a pendant to ' The Spanish Pointer,' j,i^^^ „f Liying Authors, 74.] ' T. F. H. 
oy WooUett; 'The \>andering Musicians, a 

copy of Wille's engraving, after Dietrich ; COOKE. [See also Coke and CooK.] 
'£t.(>cilia,' after "\^e6tall,^d8eTeral views qOOKE, ALEXANDER (1564-1C32), 
•fter Paul Sandby for the ' Copperplate Ma- ^j^^^ ofLeeds, Yorkshire, wai the «>n of 
^i^\ He engraved many portraits, espe- William Gale, fl/iVz* Cooke, of Beeston in 
cwlly for the •Gentleman s Magazine and , ,1,,^ .^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ „„ 3 g j 

others, and as frontiepieces. Among the per- i5(u*^rTiioRE8BT, Ducatus I^eodiemis, U. 
torn engraved m this ww were Thomas jgig '^^ 209). After studying at Leeds 
Howard, earl of Arundel j George %V ashing- ^•„ g^hool he was admitted a member 

i^v"' 1^"?^*' i-»T^' ^z.^^'"'- ?*'^***^V*^ of Brasenose College, Oxford, in Michaelmas 
Charles Churchill, John Cunningham, "SN il- ^^^ j-gj ^„j ^^;, graduating B.A. in 

liam Harvey, David Hume, Joseph Spence, i^gg ^^ ^.^ ^i^^ted t« iPercy fellowship at 

»nd others. Cook executed a reduced set of University College in 1587. In the follow- 

his HoMrth engravings for ^lchol and Ste- j„ ^^ commenced M.A., and he took 

yens s edition of Hogarth s works. He died ^^^ J „f B I,, in 1596 (Wood, Fw<ti, ed. 

in London m 1818, aged /4. gji^^^ P 030, 243, 273). On 5 Feb. 1600-1 

[RedgiaTe'8 Diet, of Artiste ; Nagler-s Kiinst- he -was inducted into the vicarage of Louth, 

Ur-LBXikon; Gent. Ma^ (1818) Ijxxvni. 476: Lincolnshire, by virtue of letters mandatory 

Bromley 8 Catalogue ofllngraved Portraits.] f^„ ^i,^ ^^^0^ „„ t,,^ presentation of the 

^ ^- Queen (Lansd. MS. 984, f. 120). On the 

COOK, WILLIAM (A 1824), dramatist death of his brother, Robert Cooke [q. v.], he 

and miscellaneous writer, was descended was collated, upon lapse, to the vicarage of 

from an old family originally from Cheshire, Leeds, by Tobie Mat hew, archbishop of ^ork,. 

but for some time nettled in Cork. He was on 30 May 1615 (Hobart, Beportt, ed. 1724, 

educated at Cork grammar school, and after- p. 197). He was buried in Leeds church on 
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23 June 1632 (Tuoresby, Vicaria Leodien- 
siSfV^. 71-9). 

Wood says that ' he left behind him the 
character of a good and learned man, a man 
abounding in charity and exemplary in his 
life and conversation, yet hated by the R. 
Catholicks who lived near Leeds and in 
Yorkshire, and indeed by all elsewhere who 
had read his works * {Athena Oxon, ed.BUss, 
ii. 530). Cole observes, however, that there 
is* no great sign of abundance of charity in his 
letter to Archbishop Ussher, 1026, in which 
he tells him that the dean of Winchester had 
offered 15,000/. for that bishopric, and calls 
Dr. Laud and Bishop Francis White men of 
corrupt minds ; with a deal of other puritan 
leaven.' Cooke was married and left several 
children. His daughter Anne became the 
first wife of Samuel Pulleyne, archbishop of 
Tuam. 

He was author of: 1. *Popo Joane. A 
dialogue betweene a Protestant and a Papist, 
manifestly proving that a woman called Joane 
was Pope of Kome,* Loudon, 1610, 1625, 4to. 
Keprint«d in the * Harleian Miscellany,' ed. 
Park, iv. 63. A French translation, by J. de 
la Montague, appeared at Sedan, 1663, 8vo. 
2, Letter to James Usher, dated Leeds, 1612, 
to prove that the two treatises ascribed to 
St. Ambrose, viz. 'De iis qui Sacris initi- 
antur ' and * De Sacramentis, as also that of 
Athanasius, * De Vita Antonii,*are not genu- 
ine. Harleian MS. 822, f. 464. 3. 'Work 
for a Muss-Priest,' London, 1617, 4to ; en- 
titled in successive amplified editions * More 
Work for a Mass-Priest ' (1621); * Yet more 
W-orke for a Mass-Priest' (1622); ' Worke, 
more Worke, and yet a little more Worke 
for a Mass-Priest' (1628, 1630). 4. 'St. 
Austins Religion : wherein is manifestly 
proued out of the Workes of that learned 
Father that he dissented from Poperie,' Lon- 
don, 1624, 4to. Baker ascribes to Cooke the 
authorship of this treatise, although William 
Crompton is generally credited with it [see 
Andertox, James]. 5. 'The Abatement 
of Popish Brags, pretending Scripture to be 
thtiirs,^ London, 1625, 4to. 6. ' The Weather- 
cocke of Komes Keligion, with her severall 
Changes. Or, the World tum'd topsie-turvie 
by Papists,' London, 1625, 4to. 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

COOKE, Sir ANTHONY (1504-1576), 
tutor to Edward Yl and politician, bom in 
1504, was the son of John Cooke of Gidea 
Hall, Essex, by Alice Saunders, and great- 
grandson of Sir Thomas Cooke [q. v.], lord 
mayor of London in 1462. He was privately 
educated, and rapidly acquired, according to 
his panegyriBt Lloyd, vast learning in Latin, 



Greek, poetry, history, and mathematics. He 
lived a retired and studious life in youth ; 
married Anne, daughter of Sir William Fitx- 
william of Milton, Northamptonshire, and 
Guins Park, Essex, and was by her the £ither 
of a large family. To the education of his 
children he directed all his ener^es. His 
daughters Mildred, subsequently wife of Lord 
Burghley, and Ann, subs^uently wife of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon [^see Bacon, Ann, Lady], be- 
came, under his instruction, the most learned 
women in England. His success as a teacher 
in his own family, with whom the son of 
Lord Seymour was for a time educated, 
led to his appointment as tutor to Prince 
Edward (afterwards Edward VI). At lus^^ 
pupQ's coronation Cooke was made knight 
of the Bath. On 8 Nov. 1547 he was re- 
turned to parliament for Shoreham, and in the 
same year was one of the visitors commis- 
sioned by the crown to inspect the dioceses 
of London, Westminster, Norwich, and Ely; 
the injunctions drawn up by him and his 
companions areprinted in Foxe's ' Acts and 
Monuments.' Two years later he served on 
two ecclesiastical commissions, of markedly 
protestant tendencies. In November and 
December 1551 he attended the discussion 
held between lloman catholics and protes- 
tants at the houses of Sir William Cecil 
and Sir Richard Moryson, and his public 
services were rewarded (27 Oct. 1552) with 
a grant of land. On 27 July 1553 he was 
committed to the Tower on suspicion of com- 
plicity in Lady Jane Grey's movement, but 
m May 1554 arrived in Strasburgand attended 
Peter Martyr's lectures there. He stayed at 
Strasburg, where he became intimate with 
the scholar Sturm, for the following four 
years, and regularly corresponded with his 
son-in-law Cecil (^Hatfield Calendar, i. 140- 
146). On Pulizabeth's accession he returned 
home ; was elected M.P. for Essex (28 Jan. 
1558-9, and 11 Jan. 1562-3), and carried the 
Act of Uniformity to the House of Lords. In 
the discussion of this bill Cooke differed from 
all his friends. He ' defends,' wrote Bishop 
Jewel to Peter Martyr, *a scheme of his 
own, and is very angry with all of us ' (^Zurich 
Letters, Parker Soc. 32), Cooke was nomi- 
nated a commissioner for visiting Cambridge 
Un iversity (20 Junel559), the dioceses of Nor- 
wich and Ely (21 Aug. 1559}, and Eton Col- 
lege (September 1561), and lor receiving the 
oaths of ecclesiastics (20 Oct. 1659). In 1565 
he was steward of the liberty of Havering- 
atte-Bower, and three years later receiv^ 
Queen Elizabeth at Gidea Hall, the rebuild- 
ing of which, begun by his great-grandfather, 
he had then just completed. The house was 
pulled down early in the last centuiy. In 
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July 1572 he was associated with the lord ; morials, ii. i. 74, 385, in. i. vi. 24, 232 ; Strype's 

mayor in the govemment of London in the Annals i. i. 161, ii. ii. 86; Burnet's Reformation ; 

temporary absence of Elizabeth, and was I ^uH^r's Church Hist. cd. Brewer; Camden's An- 

oommissioner of oyer and terminer for Essex , n^ls; Lloyd's Worthies; Fuller's Worthies A 

(20 Oct. 1573) anci an ecclesiastical commis- P«^'.gree of the family has been compiled from 

Bioner (23 April 1576). Cooke died 11 June , P^g^^*^ «>^«« ^y ^'^- ^' ^- ^^^ °^ ^^^^^ V"^" 

1676, and was buried in the church of Rom- >°g^onJ '^- ^- ^• 

ford, Essex, where many other members of ' COOKE, BENJAMIN (1734-1 793), Mus. 

his family were buried. An elaborate monu- , Doc, bom in 1734, was the son of Benjamin 

ment, inscribed with Latin and English verse, Cooke, who kept a music-shop in New Street, 

was erected there to his memory . By his wife Covent Garden. His mother s maiden name 

he had four sons, Anthony, Richard, Edward I was Eliza Wayet, and she was a member of 

(M.A. Cambridge 1564), William (M. A. Cam- a Nottinghamshire family. The elder Cooke 

bridge 1664), and five daughters. The eldest died before his son was nine years old, but 

daughter,Mildred, became second wife of Wil- | the boy had been already placed under Dr. 

liam Cecil, lord Burghley ; Ann was second Pepusch, with whom he made such progress 

wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon; Margaret was , that at the age of twelve he was appointed 

wifeof Sir Ralph Rowlett, and was buried on | deputy to Robinson, the organist of West- 

S Aug. 1558 at St. Mary Staining, London; minster Abbey. In 1749 he succeeded Howard 

Elizabeth was wife first of Sir Thomas Hoby, | as librarian of the Academy of Ancient Music^ 

and secondly of John, lord Russell, son of j and three years later took Pepusch's place as 

Francis, second earl of Bedford; and Katharine conductor. In September 1757 he was ap- 

was wife of Sir Henry Killigrew. Cooke's ex- ; pointed master of the choristers at West- 

ecutorsunderhiswill,dated22May 1576, and I minster Abbey, and on 27 Jan. 1758 he 

proved 6 March 1576^7, were his sons-in-law became a lay vicar of the same church. On 

Bacon and Burghley and his two surviving ' 2 Nov. 1760 Cooke was elected a member 

sons Richard and William. The heir, Ri- of the Roval Society of Musicians, and on 



chard, steward of the liberty of Havering-atte- 1 July 1762 he succeeded Robinson as or- 




in 1650, the male line of the family became 1775 he took the degree of Mus. Doc. at Cam- 




_ jke, is in the British \fuseum (MS. Royal j which had been originally written in 1772 for 
5E.xvii). He contributed Latin verses to the , the installation of the Duke of York as a 
collections published on the deaths of Martin | knight of the Bath. In 1782 Cooke received 
Bucer, Catherine and Margaret Neville, and the honorary degree of Mus. Doc. at Oxford, 
to Carr's translation of ' Demosthenes.* The and in the same year was elected organist of 
' Diallacticon de veritate natura atque sub- ; St. Martin Vin-the-Fields, after a severe con- 



John Ponet or Poynet, bishop successively of ! one of the medals which George HI caused 
Rochester and Winchester, whose libraiy | to bc» struck to comraemorato that event. 
came into Cooke's possession on the bishop s In 1789 changes in the constitution of the 
death in 1666. Peter Martyr's 'Commentary Academy of Ancient Music caused him to 
on the Epistleto the Romans,' 1658, was dedi- i resign the conductorship, a step which he 
cated to Cooke. Five letters addressed by ! felt so strongly that for some time he refused 
Sturm, Cooke's Strasburg friend, to Cooke I to belong to a small musical club known as 
between 1665 and 1667 are printed with , the 'Graduates Meeting,' as he objected 
' Roger Ascham's Letters ' (ed. 1864, ii. 93, to meet his successor, Dr. Arnold. Cooke 
116,121, 162, 164). They are chiefly requests | for many years had suffered from gout. He 
for protection in behali of foreign scholars 
yisitmg England. 

[Cooper's Athene Cantab, i. 351-3, 563; 
Morant*8 Essex; Froude's Hist. ch. xxzvi. ; Biog. 
Brit. (Kippis), 94-100; Ballard's Memoirs of 
Learned Ladies; Strype*s Cranmer (1845), ii. 
866 ; Strype's Cheke, 22, 47, 166 ; Strjpo's Me- 



spent the summers of 1790-3 at Rnmsgate, 
Brighton, Oxford, and Windsor, but was 
attacked ot the latter place bvhis old malady, 
and shortlv after his return iied at his house 
in Dorset Court, Westminster, 14 Sept. 1793. 
He was buried on 21 Sept. in the west cloister 
of the abbey, where a monument was erected 
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to him bearing an inscription written by T. J. 
MathiaSy and a canon of nis own composition. 
In person Cooke was * middle-sized, latterly 
rather corpulent, though when young ex- 
tremely thin ; he had a fine face, a soft con- 
cealed eye, and he was most strongly affected 
by music ; showed great chano^t of feelings, 
proceeding from a kind of creeping in the skin 
and hair, as he described it.' A contemporary 
describes him as * one of the wortliiest and 
best-tempered men,' and he must have been 
an admirable teacher, numbering among his 
pupils such musicians as Parsons, Crosdill, 
Greatorex, the two luiyvetts, Hindle, Bar- 
tleman, Walmisley, Beale, and Spofforth. 
His principal compositions were written for 
the Academy of Ancient Music ; his services, 
anthems, and numerous odes are now for- 
gotten, but his glees, catches, and canons 
are still sung, and the library of the Royal 
College of Music possesses a large collection 
of his manuscript music. 

Cooke was married (22 May 1758) to Miss 
Mary Jackson, who died 19 March 1784. 
According to her son, * she was a most ami- 
able and affectionate woman, and possessed 
good property ; was sister to Charles Jackson, 
esq., comptroller at the Foreign Office, Gene- 
tbX Post Office.' By her he had ten children, 
^ve of whom died in infancy. Benjamin, his 
eldest son, a boy of great promise, was bom 
13 Aug. 1761, and died 2o Jan. 1772. Some 
manuscript compositions by him arepreserved 
at the Royal College of Music. The other 
children who survived were Mary (b. 28 July 
1762, died unmarried 28 Feb. 1819); Ameli'a 
(b. 7 Oct. 1768, died unmarried 16 May 1845) ; 
Robert [q. v.], and Tlenry. The latter was 
for many years in the General Post Office. 
He edited two books of organ pieces, and a 
set of nine glees and two duets by his father ; 
he also wrote a little music which is extant 
in manuscript, and published a short bio- 
graphy of Dr. Cooke, and * Some Remarks on 
the Greek Theoiy of Tuning Instruments.' 
He died at 2 Little Smith Street, West- 
minster, 30 Sept. 1840, aged 40. 

[Some Account of Dr. Cooke, Lend. 1837; 
Grove's Diet, of Music, i. ; Ilarmonicon for 1823 
and 1831 ; Records of the Kojal Soc. of Musi- 
cians and Madrigal Society ; Pohrs Haydn in 
London, ii. 149; L. M. HawkinsV Anecdotes, 
i. 225-35 ; Bumey's Account of the Handel Festi- 
val in 1784; Eurojxian Mag. xxiv. 239; Add. 
MSS. 27609, 27691, 27693; Cat. of the Library of 
the Royal Coll. of Music ; Chester's Westminster 
Abbey Repfisters.] W. B. S. 

COOKE, EDWARD (f. 1678), dramatic 
poet, was the author of * Love's Triumph, or 
the Royal Union,* a tragedy, never repre- 
sented on the stage, in five acts and in verse, 



Lond. 1678, 4to, with a dedication to the 
Princess of Oranflre. Probabl^r he is the same 
person who translated * The Divine Epicurus, 
or the Empire of Pleasure over the Vertues. 
Composed by that most renown'd philosopher, 
Mr. A. Le Grand,' Lond. 1676. 

Another person of the same name published 
a work in verse entitled 'Bartas Junior; or 
the World's Epitome : Man, set forth in his, 
' 1. Generation,^. Degeneration, 3. Regenera- 
tion,' Lond. 1631, §vo. In the ad(&ess to 
the reader he says: ' It is almost 12 veares 
since I finished this subject, and now, by the 
importunity of a leamea friend, divulged.' 

rLangbaine*8 Dramatic Poets, p. 25 ; Addit. 
MS. 24492, f. 1286; Baker's Biog. Dram. (1812), 
i. 147, ii. 397; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

COOKE, EDWARD (1770P-17a9\ cap- 
tain in the royal navy, was the son of Colonel 
Cooke of Harefield, and brother of General 
Sir George Cooke, who commanded the first 
division and lost his right arm at Waterloo ; 
also of Colonel Sir Henry Frederick Cooke, 
private secretary to the Duke of York. His 
mother, a sister of Admiral Boyer, after 
Colonel Cooke's death, married General Ed- 
ward Smith, the uncle of Admiral Sir W. 
Sidney Smith. Cooke was made lieutenant 
on 14 Sept. 1790, and in 1793 was appointed 
to the Victoiy, going out to the Mediterra- 
nean as Lord Hoods flagship. In August 
he was entrusted with the negotiations with 
the royalist inhabitants of Toulon, a service 
which he conducted with equal skill and 
boldness (James, Nav. Hist,, 1860, i. 75), 
and which resulted in Lord Hood's obtaining 
possession of the town and arsenal. Cooke 
was then appointed lieutenant-governor of 
the town, Captain Elphinstone (afterwards 
Lord Keith) being governor. He continued 
in this post till the evacuation of Toulon in 
the end of December, His services were re- 
warded by promotion, and on 12 April 1794 
he was advanced to the rank of post captain. 
In June he liad charge of the landing for the 
siege of Calvi, and took an active part in the 
subsequent oi)erations, his zeal drawing forth 
the warm encomiums of Nelson, under whose 
immediate orders he was serving {Nel&on 
Despatches, i. 409, 410, 413, 416, 476). In 
the following year he was appointed to the 
Sibylle, a fine 40-gun 18-poimder frigate, re- 
cently captured from the French, and in her 
went out to the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
he was sent on to the East Indies. Towards 
the end of 1707 he was at Macao, and sailed 
on 5 Jan. 1798 in company with Captain 
Malcolm of the Fox, designing to reconnoitre 
the Spanish force in the Philippines and, if 
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possible, to capture two richly laden ships 
reported as ready to sail from Manila. As 
they neared the islands it occurred to Cooke 
that they might-pass themselves off as French. 
The Sibylle, a French-built ship, was easily 
disguised, and he himself spoke French flu- 
■ently, an officer of the Fox spoke French 
and Spanish, and a little paint enabled both 
frigates to pass muster. On 14 Jan. thev 
were off Manila. No suspicion was excited, 
the guardboats came alongside, the officers 
were taken down to the cabin and hospitably ' 
entertained, while in the foremost part of, 
the ship the Spanish seamen were stripped, 
and English sailors dressed in their clothes 
were sent away in the guardboats to capture | 
what they could. They thus took entirely by 
surprise and brought off three large gunboats. 
By the time the townsmen and the garrison 
realised that the two frigates were English, 
Cooke and Malcolm, in friendly talk with the 
Spanish officers, had learned all that there 
was to learn. They then sent them on shore 
as well as all the prisoners, to the number of 
two hundred, and, with the three gunboats 
in tow, stood out of the bay (James, ii. 237). 
The carrying off the gunboats under cover of 
a false nag was a transgression of the re- 
cognised rules of naval war ; but they seem 
to have considered the thing almost in the 
light of a practical joke, and the Si)aniards, 
who had been liberally entertained, bore no 
grudge against their captors. 

In February 1799 the Sibylle was lying at 
Madras when Cooke learned that the French 
frigate Forte was in the Bay of Bengal, and 
on the 19th he put to sea in quest of her. 
On the evening of the 28th the Sibylle was 
off the Sand-heads ; about nine o'clock she 
made out three ships, which she understood 
to be the Forte and two Indiamen just cap- 
tured. The Forte supposed that the Sibylle 
was another country snip, and, as she came 
witliin hail, fired a gun and ordered her to 
etrike. The Sibylle closed at once, and, with 
her main yard between the enemy's main and 
mizen masts, poured in a broadside and shower 
of musketry with deadly effect. The Forte 
was, in a measure, taken by surprise ; the 
terrible broadside was the first intimation 
that she had to do with the largest English 
frigate on the station. For nearly an hour 
the two ships lay broadside to broadside at 
a distance seldom greater than pistol shot. 
About half-past one Cookers shoulder and 
breast were mattered by ^pe shot, but the 
action was stoutly maintamed by Mr. l^ucius 
Hardyman, the first lieutenant. At half-past 
two the Forte, being entirely dismasted, and 
haying lost a hundrod and fifty men killed 
and wonndedy struck her colours. She was at 



the time the largest and most heavily armed 
frigate afloat ; was about one-tbiri larger 
than the Sibylle, and carried 24-pounder8 on 
her main deck, as against the Siby lie's 18- 
pounders. And yet the Sibvlle's loss was 
comparatively slight. The darkness of the 
night, which rt^ndered still more marked 
the very superior discipline and training of 
the Sibylle's men, must be held to account 
for the extraordinan' result of this, one of 
the most brilliant frigate actions on record. 
Lieutenant Hardyman was immediately pro- 
moted to be commander, and, in January 
1800, to be captain of the Forte. But Cookers 
terrible wounds proved mortal. After linger- 
ing for some months in extreme agony he 
died at Calcutta on 25 May. He was buried 
with the highest military honours, and a 
monument erected to his memory by the 
directors of the East India Company. 

[James's Naval Histc»ry (1860), ii. 365 ; Naval 
Chronicle, ii. 261, 378, 643.] J. K. L. 

COOKE, EDWARD (1755-1820). under- 
secretary of state, bom 1755, was the third 
son of Dr. William Cooke, provost of King's 
College, Cambridge [q. v.] lie was educated 
at Eton and King's College, Cambridge ; B. A. 
1777, M.A. 1785. About 1778 he went to 
Ireland as private secretary to Sir Kiehard 
Heron, chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant ; 
and in 1786 ho was appointed second clerk 
to the Irish House of Commons. In 1789 
he was nominated under-secretary to the 
military department, and in 1790 he was 
elected for old I^ighlin bomugh, which he 
represented till the union in 1801. In 1795 
he was removed from office by Lord Fitz- 
william, with whose policy he did not sym- 
pathise, and to whom, moreover, he ])roved 
personally objectionable. He was oflere<l a 
pension, which, according to Fitzwilliam, he 
rejected, thinking *a retreat upon 1,200/. a 
year an inadequate reoom])en8e for the mag- 
nitude and imj)ortance of his services' (A 
Letter from Earl Fitzwilliam to the Earl of 
CarlislCf 1795). There are conflicting state- 
ments as to the value of the compensation, 
which it appears took account of services 
only, and not of Cooke's losses in being * re- 
moved from a station of much advantage 
and opportunity* {Observation on the Let- 
ters of Lord ^itz — m to Lord Carlisle, 
1795 ; A Letter to a Venerated Nobleman 
lately retired from this Kingdom, Dublin, 
1795 ; Memoirs of the Court and Cabinet of 
George III, 185iJ, ii. ;W1). This dismissal 
was among the causes that led to Fitz Wil- 
liam's recall. Cooke was reinstated by Lord 
Camden, and in I7JH) he was appointed under- 
secretary in the civil department. He was 
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thus broufflit into intimate relations with 
Lord Castlereagh, the chief secretary, an as- 
sociation which was maintained and strength- 
ened in Inter years. 

In 1798 he published, anonymously,' Argu- 
ments for and against an Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland considered/ This pamph- 
let, which was t^ken to represent views held 
in higher quarters, called forth many replies. 
It is a temperate examination of the problem, 
resting the case for the union on grounds 
conciliatory to all claases of the Irish people. 
Large concessions to the lloman catholics 
are torcshadowed as the natural sequel to a 
measure which, in other ways, the writer did 
much to forward. He was the intermediary 
in most of the transactions, questionable and 
otherwise, by which legislative support was 
obtained for the Union Act. Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington describes a scene in which, aided by 
Castlereagh, lie bouglit over in the face of the 
Irish House of Commons a member who had 
previously declared against the project, and 
who pronounced his retractation on the spot 
(J?i>e and Fall of the Irish Natwn^xi, 405). 
Cooke was sent to London to confer with 
Pitt and others on the question, and his re- 
ports to Castlereagh are important docu- 
ments in the history of the negotiations. On 
the passing of the act he shared the disap- 
pointmont of the statesmen responsible for the 
Irish government caused by the refusal of the 
concessions promised to the lloman catholics, 
and in spite of pressure lie resigned his ap- 
pointment. * I could not embark in an ad- 
minist rat ion foimded upon one principle alone, 
which ]>rinciple, after mature consideration, 
I think dangerous and untenable' {Castle- 
reagh Correspondence^ iv. 28-9). A letter ad- 
dressed by him to the lord chancellor of Ire- 
land in vindication of the Roman catholic 
claims is a noteworthy illustration of politi- 
cal saffacity and prevision (Jf>. iv. 41). 

CookL*'s administrative ability and great 
knowledp? of Irish affairs are attested by 
many evidences. His influence was not 
that of a subordinate official, he was felt as 
a governing power. Fitzwilliam complained 
that while in Carlisle's time Cooke was a 
clerk he found him a minister. A later lord- 
lieutenant, Cornwallis, recognised that he 
was a man to be reckoned with, and described 
him as of an unaccommodating temper, and 
' much more partial to the old system of govern- 
ment than to the measures I have introduced' 
{Cornwallis Correspondence, iii. 310). This 
opinion was subsequently modified, and it is 
clear that Cooke's views on Irish administra- 
tion were marked by gn)wing liberality {ib, 
iii. 315). Between Cooke and Castlereagh 
the understanding was complete, and for 



many years they exchanged views on public 
affairs on a footing of practical equality, 
lleturning to England, Cooke servea in tfie 
various departments over which Castlereagh 
presided, tne board of control, the war and 
colonial department, and the foreign office. 
He retired from official ser^'ice in 1817, and 
died in Park Lane, London, 19 March 1820, 
in hb sixty-fifth year. 

[G«nt. Mag. April 1820; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. ix. 630 ; Coote's History of the Union, 
1802 ; Plowdeii*8 Historical Review of the State 
of Ireland ; Sir Jonah Barrington's Rise and 
Fall of the Irish Nation, Paris, 1838; BriU 
Mus. Cat. ; authorities cited in text.] 

J. M. S. 

COOKE, EDWARD WILLIAM (1811- 
1880), marine painter, son of G^rge Cooke 
[q.v. J, the line engraver, was bom at Penton- 
ville, London, 27 March 1811. At an early 
age he exercised his love for art by copying 
animals engraved in Barr*8 edition of Buffon 
and BewicK s woodcuts. When he was nine 
years of age he was employed, although at 
school at Woodford, in drawing upon wood 
plants from nature, in the nursery groimds 
of Loddidge^s, at Hackney, to illustrate John 
Loudon s ' Encyclopedia of Plants.' These 
were followed by others, afterwards published 
in the ' Botanical Cabinet ' (1817) by Lod- 
didge, whose daughter Cooke married. About 
1825 he made the acquaintance of Clarkson 
Stanfield, 11. A., and made sketches of boats, 
anchors, &c., after him. In order to increase 
his ac(}uaintance with ships, he studied under 
Captain Burton of the Thetis. He now tried 
oil-painting, and in 1825 produced the sign 
of the * Old Ship Hotel ' at Brighton. He 
then began to study architecture under Au- 
gustus Pugin, but soon gave this up for the 
study of boats, and etched two series of 
plates entitled * Coast Sketches' and *The 
British Coast.' In 1820, Cooke was sketch- 
ing about Cromer. In this year he painted a 
* View of BroadstAirs ' — his first picture — 
purchased by Mr. James Wodmore, a well- 
known collector, and at whose sale it realised 
78/. Several other pictures followed, among 
whicli were * The Isis at Oxford ' and * The 
Isle of W ight Coast.' Between 1825 and 1831 , 
when the new London Bridge was being con- 
st ructe<l, Cooke made seventy drawings of the 
operations, most of wliich were engraved and 
publishedywithscientificandhistoncalnotices 
of the two bridges, from information contri- 
buted bv George Rennie (Lond. fol. 1833). 
About this period he made numerous draw- 
ings for Mr. Edward Hawkins of the British 
Museum, illustrating the various aspects of 
the Egyptian galleries while the antiquities 
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were being removed from the old to the new 
building. In 1830 Cooke went to Normandy, 
Havre, Kouen, &c., and in 1832 he executed a 
series of pencil drawings for Earl de Grey. Be- 
tween 1832 and 1844 he travelled in Belgium, | 
Holland (which he visited sixteen times), 
France, Scotland, Ireland, and other places. ' 
The years 1845 and 1846 he spent in Italy, 
and subsequently visited Spain, Morocco, 
Barbary, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. 
He was elected an associate of the Iloyal 
Academy in 1861, and a full member in 1804. 
Cooke became a widower early in life, and 
died at his residence, Glen Andred, Groom- 
bridge, near Tunbridge Wells, on 4 Jan. 1880, 
leaving several sons and daughters. He was 
a member of various learned and scientific 
societies, the Alpine Club, honorary associate 
of the Institute of British Architects, of the 
Iloyal Academy of Stockholm, and of the 
Aocademia delle Belle Arti, Venice. He I 
exhibited altogether two hundred and forty- | 
seven pictures; i.e. one hundred and twenty- 
nine at the Iloyal Academy, one hundred and 
fifteen at the British Institution, and three 
in Suffolk Street. There are by him two 
pictures in the National GaUery, 'Dutch 
Boat« in Calm,' engraved by I. Jeavons, and 
' The Boat-house,' engraved by S. Bradshaw. 
Among his many works may be mentioned : 
* Brighton Sands,' * Portsmouth Harbour,* 
/The Hulks,' *The Victor^-,' 'Mount St. 
Michael,' * Hastings,* * The Antiquary Cells,* 
&c., all in the Sheepshanks collection, South 
Kensington Museum. To these should be 
added : * H.M.S. Terror in the Ice of Frozen 
Strait,' April 1837; 'French Lugger running 
into Calais Harbour;' 'The Dogana and 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute,' Venice ; 
and finally, the 'Goodwin Lightship — Morn- 
ing after a Gale,' exhibited at the Iloyal Aca- 
demy in 1867, and much praised by Mr. Bus- 
kin. In the department of prints and draw- 
ings, British Museum, there are two drawings 
by this master : ' Zuider Zee Fishing-boat,' 
and ' A Fisherman, with a Bt&g on the oppo- 
site bank,' and a collection of his engraved 
and etched works. Sales of his remaining 
works, &c., took place at Christie & Man- 
son's, 22 May 1880, and 11 March 1882. 

[Art Journal, 1869, p. 263 ; manuscript notes 
in the British Museum.] L. F. 

OOOKE, GEORGE (1781-1834), line en- 
graver, was bom in London on 22 Jan. 1781. 
His father was a native of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, who in early life settled in England and 
became a wholesale confectioner. At the age 
of fourteen George Cooke was apprenticed to 
James Basire (1730-1802) [^. v.1 About the 
time of the expiration of his indenturee was 

TOL.XII. 



commenced the publicat ion of Brewer's 'Beau- 
ties of England and Wales,' and for that work 
he executed many plates, some of them in 
conjunction with his elder brotlier, William 
Bernard Cooke. He was afterwards engaged 
upon the plates for Pinkerton's ' Collection of 
\ oyages and Travels,' during the progress of 
which his brother W^illiam projected the first 
edition of 'The Thames,' to which George 
Cooke contributed two plates. This work 
was followed by ' Picturesa ue Views on the 
Southern Coast of England,' from drawings 
made principally by Turner. It was com- 
menced in 1814 anu completed in 1826, and 
for it George Cooke engraved fifteen plates 
— nearly one-third of the whole — and some 
vignettes. Next appeared an improved edi- 
tion of ' The Thames,' for which he engraved 
the ' Launch of the Nelson ' and the ' Fair 
on the Thames,' after Luke Clennell, and the 
' Opening of Waterloo Bridge,' after lleinagle. 
Between 1817 and 1833 he produced, in con- 
nection with Messrs. Ix>ddige8 of Hackney, a 
number of plates for the ' Botanical Cabinet,^ 
and about the same time he engraved some 
of the plates after Turner for Hakewill's ' Pic- 
turesque Tour of Italy,' 1 820, and Sir Walter 
Scott s * Provincial Antiquities and Pictur- 
esque Scenery of Scotland,' 1826, in which 
latter work should be especially noted ' Edin- 
burgh from the Calton 11 ill.' To these were 
added plates for AUason s * Ant iquities of Pola,*^ 
1819, Stanhope's' Olympia,' 1824, and D'Oyly 
and Mant's ' Bible,' as well as some of those 
for ' Views in the South of France, chiefly on 
the Ilhone,' after l)e Wint. Besides these he 
eng^ved a few plates for the publications of 
the Dilettanti Society, and for the ' Ancient 
Marbles in the British Museum,' and the 
'Ancient Terracottas ' in the same collection, 
and single plates after Turner of a ' View of 
Gledhow ' for Whitaker's ' Loidis and Elmete,'^ 
and ' Wentworth House ' for W^hitaker's 
' History of Richmondshire.' He also en- 
graved the * Iron Bridge at Sunderland,' from 
an outline by Blore, for Surtees's ' History of 
Durham,' and the ' Monument of Sir Francis 
Bacon * in St. Michaors Church at St. Albans 
for Clutterbuck's ' History of Hertfordshire.^ 
In 1826 he finished his tine engraving of ' Rot- 
terdam,' from Sir A. W. Calico tts picture 
belonging to the Earl of Essex, and shortly 
afterwards he issued a prospectus announcing 
a series of plates from Callcott's works, of 
which two, 'Antwerp' and 'Dover,* were 
begun and considerably advanced when vexa- 
tion at the loss of the proceeds of his ' Rot- 
terdam,' caused by the failure of his agent,, 
led to their abandonment. He then began 
in 1826 the ' Views in London and its Vi- 
cinity,' engraved from drawings by Callcott^ 
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Stanfield, Roberts, Prout, Stark, Harding 
Cotman, and Havell, and this, the favourite 
object, of his life, ended with the twelfth 
number just before his death. Meanwhile 
in 1833 he produced * Views of the Old and 
New London Bridges,' executed conjointly 
with his son, Edward William Cooke [q. v.], 
who also made the drawings. He also pro- 
duced plates for Nash*s 'views in Paris,' 
Colon el Batty's ' Views of European Cities,* 
Baron Taylor's * Snain,' llhoaes's ' Peak 
Scenery ' and ' Yorksnire Scenery,' several for 
Stark's 'Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk,' and 
one of 'Southampton,' after Copley Fielding, 
for the ' Gallery of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours.' 

Cooke was one of the original members of 
the Society of Associated Engravers, who 
joined together for the purpose of engraving 
the pictures in the National Oallory, and 
two plates from his hand were in a forward 
state at the time of his death. He likewise 
attempted engraving in mezzotint, and in 
that style executed a plate of 'Arundel 
Castle,' after Turner ; but it was not a suc- 
cess, and was never published. He died of 
brain fever 27 Feb. 1834 at Barnes, where 
he was buried. 

[Gent. Mag. 1834, i. 658-61; AthenaBum, 
8 March 1834 ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the 
English School, 1878.] R. E. G. 

COOKE, GEORGE (1807-1863), actor, 
was born in Manchester on 7 March 1807. 
After performing Othello in amateur thcjatri- 
cals, he quitted the mercantile firm of Iloylo 
& Co., with which lie had been ])laced, and 
began in March 1828 his professional career at 
Walsall. Under Chambcrlayne, the manager 
of the Walsall Theatre, he remained eighteen 
months, playing in Coventry, Lichfield, and 
Leamington. He then joined other manage- 
ments ; played at Margate, at Doncaster, Sep- 
tember 1832, where ho was a success, and ap- 
peared in Edinburgh on 16 Oct. 1835 as Old 
Crumbs in the ' Rent Day.' In 1837 he ap- 
peared at the Strand, then under the manage- 
ment of W. J. Hammond, playing on 10 July 
1837 Mr. Wardle in MoncriefTs adaptation, 
' Sam Weller, or the Pickwickians.' He accom- 
panied Hammond to Drury Lane in October 
1 839 in his disastrous season at that theatre. 
Cooke married in 1840 Miss Eliza Stuart., 
sister of the well-known actor. After playing 
engagements at Ijiverpool, Manchester, ana 
Birmingham, he appeared at the Marylebone 
in 1847, when that theatre was under the 
management of Mrs. Warner. Here he played 
the Old Shepherd in the ' Winter's Tale,' Sir 
Oliver Surface, Colonel Damas, and Major 
Oakley. Previous to his death, which was 



by suicide, 4 March 1863, he was playing se- 
condary characters at the Olympic. 

[Theatrical Times, 1847-8; Era and Sunday 
Times newspapers ; Literary Oazette.] J. K, 

COOKE, GEORGE FREDERICK (1756- 
1811), actor, was bom, according to an ac- 
count supplied by himself, in Westminster 
17 April 1766. Soon after his birth he lost 
his father, who was in the army, and went 
with his mother, whose name was Renton, 
to live in Berwick, where he was educated. 
Here, after her death, he resided with her 
two sisters, by whom he was bound appren- 
tice to John Taylor, a Berwick pnnter. 
While still a schoolboy he conceived from 
the performances of travelling companies a 
strong fancy for the stage, and took part 
with nis fellows in rough and unpretending 
performances. Li 1771 he went to Jjondon 
and afterwards to Holland, probably as a 
sailor or cabin boy, returning to Berwick in 
1772. His first appearance as an actor was 
in Brentford in the spring of 1776, when he 
played Dumont in ' Jane Shore.' In 1777 he 
joined in Hastings a company under a mana- 
ger named Standen. In the spring of the 
following year he played in London at the 
Haymarket, which, out of the season, was 
opened for a benefit, appearing as Castalio 
in the ' Orphan.' Between this period and 
1779, when he joined Fisher's company at 
Sudbury in SufK)lk, Cooke was seen at the 
Haymarket during the off-season in more than 
one character, but failed to attract any atten- 
tion. After performing in many midland 
town she appeared, 2 Jan. 1784, in Manchester 
as Philotus in the 'Grecian Daughter' of 
Murphy. In Manchester he stood in high 
favour, and he met with favourable recogni- 
tion in Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, York, 
and other northern towns. While still voung 
he fell into habits of drinking. After living 
for some months in sobriety he would dis- 
appear to hide himself in the lowest haunta 
01 dissipation or infamy. In Newcastle the 
admiration for Cooke, according to the rather 
reluctant testimony of Tate Wilkinson, his 
manager, amounted to frenzy ( Wandering 
Patentee, iii. 23). On his first appearance in 
York, 29 July 1786, he played Count Bald- 
win in 'Isabella,' Garrick's alteration of Sou- 
theme's * Fatal Marriage,' to the Isabella of 
Mrs. Siddons. During the years immediately 
following Cooke played with various country 
companies, studying hard when sober, ac- 
quiring much experience, and obtaining a 
reputation as a brilliant and, except in one 
respect, a trustworthy actor. On 19 Nov. 
1794 Cooke made his appearance at Dublin 
in 'Othello.' He sprang at once to the 
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front rank in public estimation, and was re- 
ceived in a round of characters of importance 
with augmenting favour. In March 1795 he 
quitted the theatre on some frivolous excuse, 
tne real cause being drunkenness. Various 
mad proceedings in 1766 culminated in his 
enlisting in a regiment destined for the West 
Indies. Prevented by sickness from embark- 
ing, he spoke, in Portsmouth where he was 
quartered, to Maxw(^ll, the manager of the 
theatre. Through the agency of fianks and 
Ward, his former managers in Manchester, 
his discharge was bought, and after many 
relapses, which almost cost him his life, he 
reappeared in Manchester. While at Chester 
in 1/96 he married Miss Alicia Daniels of 
the Chester Theatre. Shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Cooke, who had been eng^aged in Dublin 
where Cooke reopened as lago 20 Nov. 1796, 

Quitted her husband and her engagement. On 
July 1801 Mrs. Cooke appeared before Sir 
William Scott in Doctors' Commons to dispute 
the validity of the marriage, which was pro- 
nounced * null and void.' In Dublin as else- 
where Cooke was in difficulties with debt. His 
extravagance was so reckless that after in a 
drunken fit challenging a working man, ac- 
cordins^to one account a soldier, who, unwill- 
ing to hurt him, declined to fight a rich man, 
he thrust his pocket-book with bank notes to 
the extent of some hundreds of pounds into 
the fire, and, declaring he now owned nothing 
in the world, renewed the invitation to com- 
bat. After playing in Cork and Limerick he 
returned to Dublin. In June 1800 he ac- 
cepted from Ijewis, acting for Thomas Harris, 
an engagement for Cov»»nt Garden. What 
was practically his firj»t appearance in London 
took place 31 Oct. 1801 as Richard IIL His 
success was brilliant, though such limitations 
in his art as want of dignity, and indeed of ' 
most humanising traits, were even then noted. 
Shylock followed, 10 Nov. : Sir Archy McSar- ! 
casm in * Ix)ve h la Mode,' 13 Nov. ; Tago, ' 
28 Nov. ; Macbeth, 5 Dec. ; Kitely in < Every 
Man in his Humour,* 17 Dec. ; the Stranger, ' 
for his benefit, 27 Dec. ; and for the benefit of ' 
Lewis, Sir Giles Overreach, 28 March 1801. 
During the season he behaved with commen- 
dable discretfon, and Harris, the manager of 
Covent Garden, presented him on the occasion 
ofhis benefit witti the charge (136/.) ordinarily 
made in the case of benefits for expenses. 
He acted sixty-six tim^s in all, twenty-two 
of hia representations being of Richard III. 
It was different upon his return. With cha- 
racteristic recklessness and improvidence he 
put in no appearance on 14 Sept. 1802, when 
Covent Garaen was announced to open with 
him as Richard. That night he was playing 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne. He did not arrive 



until 19 Oct. 1802, when he played Richard. 
Public disappointment was the greater, as 
Kemble, accepting the challenge involved in 
his appearance in Richard III, had, contrary 
to theatrical etiquette, announcc^d that play 
as the opening piece at Drury Lane after it 
had been advertised for Covent Garden. An 
apology, which was far from satisfactorv, was 
spoken by Cbokeand accepted by the audience. 
The spell was, however, broken, and worse was 
behind. On 1 1 May 1802 he was, for the first 
time in London, too drunk to continue the 
performance. Between this period and 1810, 
when Iiequitted London, Cookc plaved among 
Shakespearean characters : Ja^ues, King Lear, 
Falstaff in ' Henrv IV,' pts. i. and ii., and in 
* Merry Wives of Win(Mor,' Hamlet, King 
John, Hubert in *King John,' MacdutF, Ghost 
in * Hamlet,' Kent in * I^ear,' Henry VIII, 
! besides principal characters in the tragedies 
of Otway, Aadison, and others, and in the 
comedies of Sheridan, Colman, and Macklin. 
His great characters were Sir Pertinax McSy- 
cophant, lago, Richard lU, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, Shylock, and Sir Archy McSarcasm, 
everything indeed in which g^reed, fierceness, 
and hypocrisy can be shown. Leigh Hunt 
disputes on this ground his claim to be a 
tragedian, saying that much even of his Ri- 
chard ni * is occupied by the display of a 
confident dissimulation, which is something 
very different from the dignity of tragedy ' 
(Critical Essays,^. 217). To' his Sir Per- 
tinax McSycophant Leigh Hunt gives very 
high praise. An opinion quoted by Genest 
(Account of the Stage, viii. 197) as that of 
a very judicious critic is that 'Cooke did 
not play many parts well, but that he played 
those which he aid play well lx»tter than any- 
body else.' Sir Walter Scott speaks warmly 
of Cooke's Richard, giving it the prtiference 
over that of Kemble. His Hamlet, 27 Sept. 
1802, was a failun.*, and was only once re- 
peated. George III said, when he heard 
Cooke was going to play Hamlet : * Won't 
do, won't do. Ijord Thurlow might as well 
play Hamlet ' (Life and Times of Frederick 
Reynolds, 1826, ii. 322). In 18a3, while play- 
ing in * Love k la Mode,' Cooke was hissed oiF 
the stage for drunkenness, and the curtain was 
dropped. For this offence on his next appear- 
ance ne made an apology, which was accepted. 
The ice once broken his offences became more 
frequent, and the magazines of the early por- 
tion of the nineteenth century which deal with 
theatrical subjects are occupied with constant 
stories of his misdeeds. His apologies and 
references to his old complaint were in time 
received with * shouts of laughter.' In 1808 
Cooke married a Miss Lamb of Newark. 
After the destruction bv fire of Covent Gar- 
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den Thefttre, 20 Sept. 1808, he went with the 
Covent Garden Oompanv, 26 Oct. 1808, to 
the King's Theatre in the Havmarket, and 
3 Dec. to the Haymarket. ite attempted 
to act during the period of the O.P. Kiots, 
commencing September 1809. On 5 June 
ad Falstaff in * Ilenry IV, Part I.,' he played 
for the last time in London. In Liiver- 
pool, whither he prociHHled, he met Thomas 
fcooper, known as the American lloscius, who 
oflered him an engagement for America of 
12,000 dollars ana three I>enefit8 for forty 
nights, with the option of rt.*newing the en- 
gagement annually for three years. This 
Cooke accepted. So besotted, however, was 
his amdition, and so under the control was he 
of men who preyed upon him, that he had to 
be smuggled away in a manner that belongs 
rather to a romantic abduction of a heroine 
than a transaction with a man of fifty-four 
years. Many accusations, apparently unjust, 
of having inveigled away Cooke while drunk 
were brought against Cooper. Cooke em- 
barked at Liverpool 4 Oct. 1810 on board 
the Columbia. The vessel was almost un- 
provided with stimulants. What was on 
Doard was soon drunk, and Cooke, after a 
considerable period of enforced abstinence, 
arrived in New York, 10 Nov. 1810, in better 
condition than he had been for years. His 
first appearance in New York took place 
21 Nov. 1810 as Richard. The house was 
crowded to the roof, and his reception was 
triumphant. Ilis successive performances 
were enthusiastically followed. He had lost, 
howevtjr, the habit of self-rejitraiut, and on 
his third appearance he was intoxicated. He 
visit-ed the principal American cities of the 
north, an object of mingled admiration and 
pity, obtaining in his cups indulgence for the 
most distressing act« of insolence. On 19 July 
he married his third wife, Mrs. Behn, who 
remained with him until his death, which 
took place in New York, in the Mechanic 
Hall, 26 Sept. 1811,of dropsy, resulting from 
his irregular life. He acted for the last time 
in Providenw^, Rhode Island. On 27 Sept. 
1811 his body was placed, in the presence of 
a large assemblage, in the burying-ground of 
St. Paul's Church. Upon his visit to Ame- 
rica, 1820-1, Kean, who regarded Cooke as 
the greatest of actors, had the body removed 
to another spot in the same cemetery and re- 
buried, erecting a monument in honour of 
Cooke's genius. During the transmission he 
abstracted one of the toe bones, which he 
kept as a relic, compelling all visitors to 
worship it until Mrs. Kean, in disgust, threw 
it away (see I^t of Kean, by Bryan Waller 
Proctor, 1836, li. 196 et seq.) (jooke had a 
fine person, though his arms were short, a 



noble presence, and an intelligent and ani- 
mated face. His voice was grating, and he 
had a habit of pitching it high. His position 
is in the highest rank of his art. He left 
behind him a diary, which is very fra^pnen- 
t-ary, and deals principally with his opinions 
on literary, dramatic, or {political subjects. 
Abundant extracts from this are included in 
the ' Memoirs of Cooke,' by Dimlap, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1813. Portions of it were written while 
in confinement for debt. Its recommence- 
ment is always a sign of attempted reforma- 
tion. In his arunken moments Cooke boasted 
of having been the son of an officer, bom in 
Dublin barracks, and having himself served 
as an ensign in the American war. He 
pointed out in America the scenes of his own 
exploits. He also claimed to have been a 
midshipman. There is more than one hiatus 
in his life, and it is possible he was a soldier 
and probable he was a cabin boy. Shortly 
before his death he stated ffravely that he 
was bom in Westminster. The information 
he supplies is to be received with little credit. 
Though very quarrelsome, Cooke was bur- 
dened with no superfluous courage. Many 
stories are told of his manner of addressing 
the public. One which has been freauently 
repeated, to the effect that when speaking to 
the Liverpool public which had hissed him 
he told them there was not a brick in their 
houses that was not cemented by the blood 
of a slave, is not too trustworthy. K ever 
delivered the speech appears at least not to 
have been impromptu. Cooke, who com- 
menced in London as a rival to Kemblc, acted 
with him and Mrs. Siddons from the season 
1803-4 to the end of his London perform- 
ances. He created at Covent Garden a few 
original characters, Orsino in 'Monk' Lewis's 
' Alfonso,' 15 Jan. 1802 ; a character unnamed 
in * Word of Honour,* attributed to Skeffing- 
ton, 26 May 1802 ; Peregrine in the younger 
Colman's < John Bull,' 6 March 1803; Sandy 
MacTab in * Three per Cents.,' by Reynolds, 
12 Nov. 1803; a character in Holman's 'IjOvo 
gives the Alarm,' 23 Feb. 1804; Lord Avon- 
dale in Morton's ' School of Reform,' 16 Jan. 
1805; Lavensforth in *To Marry or Not to 
Marry,' by Mrs. Inchbald, 16 Feb. 1805 ; 
IVince of Altenberg in Dimond's 'Adrian and 
Orrila,' 15 Nov. 1806; and Colonel Vortex in 
'Match-making,' ascribed to Mrs. C. Kemble, 
24 May 1808. No less than seven portraits 
of Cooke by di fferent artists are in the Garrick 
Club. Five of them are in characters. 

[Authorities cited above ; an anonymooB life of 
Cooke, 1813 ; Monthly Mirror, various Dumbers 
Mrs. Mathew8*8 Tea-Tablo Talk, 2 vols. 1857 
Thespian Diet. 1806 ; Oulton'i Hist. ofTheatroa 
Baker, Beed, and Jones's Biog. Dnm.] J. iL 
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COOKE, GEORGE LEIGH a780?- 
1863), Sedleian professor of natural philo- 
sophy in the university of Oxford, son of the 
Rev. Samuel Cooke, rector of Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, was bom about 1780. He en- 
tered the univeraity of Oxford in 1797 as a 
commoner of Bainiol College, and was elected 
the same year a scholar of Corpus Christi, 
of which he afterwards became fellow and 
tutor. He graduated B.A. 6 Nov. 1800, M.A. 
9 March 1804, and B.I). 12 June 1812. In 
1810 he was elected Sedleian professor of natu- 
ral philosophy. From 1818 to 182(( he was 
keeper of the archives of the university. He 
also held the office of public preacher, and 
was several times public examiner. He was 
presented to the rectory of Cubbington, War- 
wickshire, in 1824, and to Wick Risington, 
Gloucestershire, and Hunningham, Warwick- 
shire, in the same year. He died 29 March 
1853. He published in 1850 ' The first three 
sections and part of the seventh section of 
Newton's " Pnncipia," with a preface recom- 
mending a Geometrical course of Mathemati- 
cal Reading, and an Introduction on the 
Atomic Constitution of Matter and the Laws 
of Motion.' 

[Qent. Mag. new ser. (1853), vol. xl. pt. ii. 
p. 94.] 

COOKE, GEORGE WINGROVE (1814- 
1865), man of letters, eldest son of T. H. 
Cooke of Bristol, a Devonshire man by de- 
scent, was bom at Bristol in 1814. He re- 
ceived an early training in legal studies 
under Mr. Amos at London University, and 
was called to the bar of the Middle Temple 
in January 1836. He was at the same time 
completing his classical education at Jesus 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
B.A. in 1834. His life was from first to last 
marked by severe toil. Even while an under- 
muluate he compiled his ' Memoirs of Lord 
Bolingbroke,' which was published in 1835, 
and reissued, when ' revised and correct-ed by 
the author,' in 1886. It was cleverly written, 
but the circumstances under which it was 
produced were not favourable to the research 
which the subject demanded, and a life of 
Bolingbroke is still a desideratum in the 
English language. Cooke's work being the 
evident composition of a whig was vehe- 
mently denounced hj Croker in the pages of 
the ' Quarterly Review,' and was defended 
with equal earnestness by its political rivals. 
Emboldened by the success ot this labour he 
plunged deeper into the history of the last 
two centuries, and composed a ' Historv of 
Party firom the Rise of the Whig and Tory 
factions to the passing of the Reform Bill ' 
<1886-7), which is stiu worthy of being con- 



sulted by the political student, and arranged 
and edited from the materials collected by 
Kippis, Marty n, and others, a * I^ife of the 
first Earl Shaftesbury.' For many years 
after Cooke's settlement in London he was 
largely employed under the tithe commu- 
tation commission in defining the principles 
and super\'ising the mechanism for the com- 
position of titm»8, and under that kindred 
body the enclosure commission. These years 
were marked by the preparation and publica- 
tion of a number of legal treatises. The first 
was entitled * Criminal Trials in England ; 
their Defects and Remedies,' and then fol- 
lowed, 2. * A Treatise on Law of Defama- 
tion,' 1844. 3. *Act for the Enclosure of 
Commons. With a Treatise on the Law of 
Right* of Commons,' 1846, the fourth edi- 
tion of which appeared in 1864. 4. * Letter 
to Lord Denman on the Enactments confer- 
ring Jurisdiction upon Commissions to try 
Legal Rights,' 1849. 5. * Treatise on the 
Law and Practice of Agricultural Tenancies,' 
1860, new edition in 1882. 6. * Treatise 
on the Law and Practice of Copyhold En- 
franchisement,' 1853, which was frequently 
reissued in later vears. 7. * The Law of Hus- 
tings and Poll Booths,' 1857. These were 
the products of his busier hours, but he turned 
even his holidays to advantage by publishing 
the narratives of his long vacation rambles. 
Most of these appeared without his name, 
but in 1855 he visited the Crimea, and on his 
return to hia own country vividly described 
what he had seen in a volume entitled * In- 
side Sebastopol,' 1856. Tlie managers of 
the * Times ' newspaper, to which he had long 
been a frequent contributor, despatched him 
to China as the special correspondent on the 
outbreak of the Cninese war in 1857, and his 
letters to that paper, narrating the progress 
of the English expedition and the details of 
life among the Chinese, were incorporated in 
a volume in 1858. It enjoyed great popu- 
larity, and passed througn numerous edi- 
tions, the filth appearinff in 1861. One of 
his holiday travels took him to Algiers, 
where he inquired into the intentions oi the 
French, and speculated as to their prospects 
of colonisation. The results of his investi- 
pitions appeared in a series of elaborate and 
instructive letters in the * Times,' which were 
in 1860 collected and published under the 
title of * Conquest and Colonisation in North 
Africa.' Cooke was anxious to figure in 

Earliamentary life, but his efforts to enter 
it. Stephen's were unsuccessful. He stood 
twice for Colchester in the liberal interest, 
and once for Marylebone, but in neither in- 
stance did he attain his wishes. His labours 
under the copyhold commission were re- 
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warded in 1862 by his appointment, without them of Captain Cooke's, which he himself 
any solicitation on his own part, to a commis- , sung, and the king was weU pleased with it ; ' 
sionership in that department, and the choice and again on 7 Oct. : ' A poor dry sermon^ but 
was supported by public opinion and iusti- a very good anthem of Captain Cooke's after^ 
lied by success. Il^ attenaed to his duties wards. At the coronation of Charles II 
with unremitting zeal, but his protractedexer- , (23 April 1661) Cooke wrote all the special 
tions had told upon his constitution. On music performed in Westminster Abbey. In 
17 June 1866 he was unable to proceed to his the State Papers for the same year his name 
office, and on the morning of 18 June he died . is of frequent occurrence. lie obtained a 
from heart disease at his house in Cheyne ' grant of 16/. 2s, 6d. for livery, on 25 July 
Walk, Chelsea. Cooke was a facile composer, another yearly sum of 40/. was granted him 
rarely correcting or retouching what he had I for the maintenance and instruction of two 
written, and the illustrations which he wove | chorister8,.and on 14 Oct. the former payment 
into his narrative were often extremely \ of 16/. 4s. 2d. per boy which he received as 
happy. He possessed many gifts, and among ' master of the children was increased to 30/. 
them that of inexhaustible energy. | In 1662 he obtained another au^entation of 

[Times, 20 June 1865, p. 7 ; Men of the Time, I ^^'i and, according to an entry in the Chapel 

1862 ; Gent. Mag. August 1865, p. 266.] ^J^ ^^^^iS^}"' * ^h'"^. ^''^ ^^ ^^"^ ^"^^ 

W P^ C. amount m 1663, but all these entries are 

somewhat obscure, and probably some of them 

COOKE, HENRY (rf. 1672), musician and refer to the same sum. In 1663 his name 




a captain * (Wood, Bodl. MSS. 19 1). (4), ; a hymn specially composed by Cooke was per- 
No. 106). Later under the Commonwealth formed instead of the litany; he also act«d 
he seems to have settled in London as a . as steward at the feast of tlie gentlemen of 
teacher of music ; for on 28 Nov. 1656 Evelyn | the chapel in 1602. On 28 Oct. of the latter 
records that during a visit to London there j year he became an assistant of the Cor])ora- 
came to visit him 'one Captain Cooke, es- ; tion of Musicians, and in the same year appears 
teeiued the best singer, alter the Italian \ to have acted as deputy marshal to Nicnolas 
manner, of any in England ; he entertained j Laniere. On 31 May 1064 Cooke, with Hud- 
us with his voice and theorbo.* A similar ' son,Hinge8ton,and John Lilly, were deputed 
visit is chronicled on 2 Oct. 1660. In the | bythe corporation to * meete fower of the mu- 
latter year Cooke took part in Sir William , sique of tlie cittie of London to treat upon 
Davenaut's operatic penormances. In col- | such matters and things as conceme the good 
laboration with Dr. Coleman, Lawes, and of the said corporation,' and on 21 Jan. 1670 
Hudson, he wrote the music for the * First ■ he succeeded Laniere as marshal, a i)Ost he 
Daves Entertiiinment at Rutland House,' held until 24 June 1672, when he requested 
which took place, according to a contemporary' the corporation to choose a successor, *he 
account {State Papers^ Dom. Series, 1656-6, , being by reason of sicknesse unable to attend 
cxxviii. No. 108), on 23 May 1656, and does the buysinesse of the said corporation.' He 
not seem to have been very successful, as, | died shortly after, and was buried on 17 July 
though there was room for four hundred ad- 1672, in the east cloister of Westminster 
missions at 6«. a head, only a hundred and > Abbey, near the steps. Accordinff to Wood, 
fifty came. In the * Siege of Rhodes,* which Cooke ' was esteemed the best of iiis time to 
followed the entertainment, Cooke not only ' singe to the lute till Pel ham Humphrey came 
played one of the principal characters, that up, and then, as *tis said, the captaine died 
of Solynian, but also composed the music of in discontent and with grief.* This story 
the second and third acts of the opera [see is probably mere idle gossip, though Cooke, 
CoLEMAX, Charles]. On the Restoration, , great artist though he must nave b^n, seems 
Cooke was a])pointed master of the children , to have been a vain and conceited man. But 
of the Chapel Royal, with a salary of 40/. : on the other hand it is certain that Humfrey 



The warrant granting him this post is dated 
January' 10()()-1, but lie seems to have been 
already entrusted with the task of reorga- 
nising the chapel, for Pepys, on a visit to 
Whitehall Chapel in August of the previous 
year, chronicles : ' After sermon a brave an- 



on his return from France made no secret of 
his contem])t for English music and musicians, 
and the favour which Charles showed the 
vain young com])oser was probably galling 
to his old master. Cooke's merits as a teacher 
must have been very great, for he taught 
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nearly all the composers who were the glory 
of the English school of the Restoration. 
Blow, Wise, Humfirey, and Purcell were all 
his pupils, and it must have been from him 
that they learnt the solid traditions of the 
Elizabethan school which form the real foun- 
dation of their peculiar merits. The notices 
in Pepys's diary of Cooke are numerous and 
amusuu^, but it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish him from a Captain Cocke. On 
16 Sept. 1062 Pepys at Whitehall * heard 
Captam Cookers new musique . . . and very 
fine it is. But yet I could discern Captain 
Cooke to overdo his part at singing, which I 
never did before.' On 22 Nov. 1661 there is 
an amusing account of a dinner at the Dol- 
phin, where were * Captain Cook and his lady, 
a Oerman lady, but a very great beauty . . . 
and there we had the best musique and very 
good songs, and were very merry, and dancea, 
but I was most of all taken with Madam Cook 
and her little boy. . . . But after all our 
mirth comes a reckoning of 4/., besides 4s. of 
the musicians, which did trouble us, but it 
must be paid, and so 1 took leave.' On 13 Feb. 
1666-7 Pepys met Cooke at Dr. Clarke's, 
* where, among other vanities, Captain Cooke 
had the arrogance to say that he was fain to 
direct Sir W. Davenant in the breaking of 
his verses into such and such lengths, accord- 
ing as would be fit for musick, and how he 
used to swear at Davenant, and command 
him that way, when W. Davenant would be 
angry, and find fault with this or that note 
— a vain coxcomb he is, though he sings and 
composes so well.' 

Cooke seems to have died intestate. Of 
his music very little remains, and that mostly 
in manuscript. The Music School and Christ 
Church collections at Oxford contain anthems 
and other pieces by him, and there are also a 
few pieces in the British Museum. 

[Wood's Bodl. MS.; Harl. MS. 191 1 ; Chester's 
Begisters of Westminster Abbey ; Cheque Book 
of Chapel Boyal, ed. Rimbaolt. pp. 125, 128, 
216; Ashmole's Order of the Ghirter; State 
Papers, Charles II, Dom. Series; Pepys's Diary, 
od, Braybrook; Evelyn's Diary; Baker's Chro- 
nicle, ed. 1684, p. 745; Dramatists of the Rcstonw 
tion, Davenants Works, vol. iii.; Musical Times 
for 1881 ; Hawkins's and Barney's HistorieH of 
Music; Catalogues of the Music School and Christ 
Church Collections.] W. B. S. 

COOKE, HENBY, D.D. (1788-1868), 
Irish presbyterian leader, came of a family of 
puritan settlers in county Down from Devon- 
shire. He was the youngest son of John 
Cooke, tenant farmer of Grillagh.near Mag- 
hera, counW Derry, by his second wife, Jane 
Howie or Howe, of Scottish descent, and was 
bom on 11 May 1788. From his mother he 



derived his force of character, his remarkable 
memory, and his powers of sarcasm. A vivid 
impression, retained through life, of the events 
of 1798 influenced his political principles. 
After struggling for an education in rude 
country schools, he matriculated at Glasgow 
College in November 1802. Owing to illness 
he did not graduate, but he completed the arts 
and divinity courses, not shining as a student, 
but taking immense peons to qualify himself 
as a public speaker. Fresh from Glasgow, he 
appeared before the Ballymena presbytery in 
the somewhat unclerical attire of blue coat, 
drab vest, white cord breeches and tops, 
proved his orthodoxy on trial, and was li- 
censed to preach. His first settlement was 
at Duneane, near Kaudalstown, county An- 
trim, where he was ordained on 10 Nov. 1808, 
though only twenty years of age, as assistant 
to liobert Scott, with a pittance of 25/. Irish. 
Here his evangelical fervour met with no 
sympathy. On 13 Nov. 1810 he resigned the 
post, and became tutor in the family of Alex- 
ander Brown of Kells, near Ballymena. He 
speedily received a call from Donegore, county 
Antrim, and was installed there by Temple- 
patrick presbytery on 22 Jan. 1811. This 
congregation, vacant since 1808, had chafed 
under an Arian ministry, and had shown its 
determination to return to the old paths by 
rejecting the candidature of Henry Mont- 
gomery [jj. v.] Cooke began at Donegore a 
systematic course of theological study ; and 
by leave of his presbytery he returned, soon 
alter his marriage, to Glasgow, where he spent 
the winter sessions 1815-16 and 181(f-17, 
adding chemistry, geology, anatomy, and me- 
dicine to his metaphysical studies, and taking 
lessons in elocution from Vandenhoft*. He 
had been in the habit of giving medical aid to 
his flock. In 1817-18 he attended classes at 
Trinity College and the College of Surgeons, 
Dublin, and walked the hospitals. He was 
a hard student, but with liis studies he com- 
bined missionary labours, which resulted in 
tlie formation of a congregation at Carlow. 
Shortly after his return from Dublin, Cooke 
was called to Killeleagh, county Down, and 
resigning Donegore on 6 July 1818, he was 
installed at Killeleagh by Dromore presby- 
tery on 8 Sept. The lord of the manor, and 
the leading presbyterian at Killeleacfh, was 
the famous Archibald Hamilton Ilowan. 
llowan's younger son, Captain Rowan, an 
elder of Killeleagh, was attached to the older 
theology, and secured the election of Cooke, 
who was allowed to be * by no means bigoted 
in his opinions.* In fact, while at Donegore 
he had oeen * led to join in Arian ordina- 
tions,' a laxity which at a later period he 
sincerely lamented. In 1821 the English imi- 
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tarians employed John Smetliurst of Moreton 
Hampsteau, Devon<«hire, on a preaching mis- 
sion m Ulster. Favoured by Rowan (the 
father) he came to Killeleagh, where Cooke 
and the younger Rowan confronted him at his 
lecture in a schoolroom. Wherever Smethurst 
went Cooke was at hand with a reply, in- 
flicting upon the unitarian mission a series of 
defeats from which it never recovered. In op- 
posing, later in the same year, the election of 
an Arian [see Hruce, Willtam,1790-1868] to 
the chair of Hebrew and classics in the Bel- 
fast Academical lnHtitution,Cooke was unsuc- 
cessful, and he was discouraged by the result 
of his appeal on the subject to the following 
synod (at Newry, 1 822). He preached in the 
spring of 1824 as a candidate for First Ar- 
magh, but was not chosen.. 

Cooke was elected moderator of the gene- 
ral synod at Moneymore in June 1824. He 
gave evidence before the royal commission 
on education in Ireland in January 1824; 
and before committees of both houses of 
parliament in April upon the religious bear- 
ings of the Irisli education question. He 
described the Jielfast Academical Institu- 
tion as ' a seminary of Arianism.' He main- 
tained that among the protestants of the 
north there was an increase of feeling op- 
posed to catholic emancipation ; it is fair to 
add that he did not put wrward this feeling 
as his own, but he uttered a warning against 
undue concessions. The publication of his 
evidence produced the strongest excitement. 
He defenaed himsHlf against bitter attacks 
with vigour, and rallied the protestaut sen- 
timent of Ulster to his call. The resolution 
of synod (June 1825) in his favour, though 
cautiously wordtnl, was an omen of triumph 
for his policy. 

llic proceedings of the next synod (at Bal- 
lymoncv, 182(J) were not favourable to Cooke. 
Cooke did not see his way to support a mo- 
tion for subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession, and his proposal that *' a condensed 
view * of its doctrines should be drawn up as a 
standard of ortliodoxy was negatived. In the 
three succeeding synods, at Strabane(1827), 
Cookstown (1828)1 and Lurgan (1829), Cooke 
carried all before him. By the successive 
steps of exacting from all members of synod 
■a declaration of belief in the Trinity, ap- 
pointing a select committee for the exami- 
nation of all candidates for the ministry, and 
instituting an inquiry into the * religious 
tenets' of a recently appointed professor of 
moral philosophy in the academical institu- 
tion, he left the Arians no alternative but that 
of secession, a course which, aft-er presenting a 
spirited ' remonstrance,' they adopted. Cooke 
was a strong opponent of the Dissenters' 



Chapels Act (1844), which secured them in 
the possession of congrefifational properties. 

At the outset Cooke fought against ^reat 
odds. He had some able coadjutors, especially 
Robert Stewart [q. v.] of Broughshane, and 
the main body oi the laity was heartily with 
him. Among the orthodox ministers an im- 
portant section, headed by James Carlile 
(1784-1854) [q. v.], looked with no favour 
upon Cooke's policy of severance ; but the 
rejection of Carlile as candidate for the moral 
philosophy chair (though an Arian was not 
appointed ) alienated the moderate party from 
that of the Arians. The leader of the Arian 
opposition to Cooke in the synod was Henry 
Montgomery, an orator of the first rank, and 
the speeches on both sides may still be read 
with interest for thei r ability. Cooke's expul- 
sion of the Arian leaders was followed up by 
the enactment of unqualified subscription to 
the Westminster Confession (9 Aug. 1836, 
extended to elders 8 April 1840), and by the 
union of the general synod of Ulster with the 
secession synod, under the name of the ' Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbjrterian Church in 
Ireland ' (10 July 1840) ; the Munster presby- 
tery, formerly nonsul^cribing, was incorpo- 
rated with the assembly in 1§54. 

On 12 Oct. 1828 a unanimous call had 
been forwarded to Cooke from the congrega- 
tion of Mary's Abbey, Dublin. But his place 
was in Bel»st, and thither he removed to a 
church specially built for him in May Street, 
and opened 18 Oct. 1829. From this time 
to the close of his active pastorate in 1867 
his fame as a preacher drew crowds to May 
Stre<it. The calls upon his pulpit services 
elsewhere were not infrequent ; hence the 
story, told by (Hasson Porter, that 'his people 
once memorialled their presbytery for an oc- 
casional hearing of their own minister.' Esta- 
Wished in Belfast, he became not merely the 
presiding spirit of Irish presbyterianism (he 
waa elected moderator of assembly in 1841 
and 1862), but the leader and framer of a 
prot^st^nt party in the politics of Ulster. To 
this consummation his wishes tended, when 
he purged the synod. The political principles 
of the Arian chiefs were as dangerous in 
his estimation as their lax theological notions. 
Till the election of 1832 Belfast had been a 
stronghold of liberalism. Cooke turned the 
tide. So completely did his work transform 
the relations of parties that even Mont- 
gomery, in later life, dropped his political 
liberalism. 

At the Hillsborough meeting (SO Oct. 
1884) Cooke, in the presence of forty thou- 
sand people, published the banns of a mar- 
riage between the established and presbyterian 
churches of Ireland. The alliance was to be 
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politico-religious, not ecclesiastical, a union 
for consenring the interests of protestantism 
against the political combination of the Ro- 
man catholic, * the Socinian, and the infidel/ 
Still more thoroughly did he succeed in his 
political mission by his dealing with 0*Con- 
nell's visit to Belfast in January 1841 . Cooke's 
challenge to a public discussion of fact« and 
principles was evaded by O'Connell. The 
anti-repeal meeting which followed O'Con- 
nell's abortive demonstration is still famous in 
Ulster. Almost his last platform appearance 
was at Hillsborough on 30 Oct. 1867, when, 
in his eightieth year, Cooke spoke against 
the threatened disestablishment of protest- 
antism in Ireland. On 5 March 1868 he at- 
tended the inaugural meeting of an Ulster 
protestant defence association. In the same 
sense was the address (24 Oct. 1808) to the 
protestant electors of Ireland, penned almost 
on his deathbed. Cooke*s presbyterianism 
was of the most robust type ; he would not 
rank himself as a ' dissenter,' claiming to be 
a minister of * a branch of the church of Scot- 
land.' But he was anxious t.o support the 
establishment of protestant Christianity as 
* the law of the empire.' When, in 1843, the 
general assembly of his church passed a reso- 
lution recommending its members to secure 
the return ofpresbyterian representatives to 
parliament, Cooke formally withdrew from | 
the assembly, and did not return to it until 
1847, when the resolution was rescinded. In 
the non-intrusion controversy which di\'ided 
the church of Scotland Cooke used all his in- 
fluence with the government to obtain con- 
cessions satisfactory to the liberties of the 
church, and on the day of the disruption 
(18 May 1843) gave the encouragement of 
his presence and voice to the founders of the 
Free church. 

The question of education, especially in its 
reli^ous bearings, engaged Cooke at an early 
penod. When the scheme for Irish national 
education was started in October 1831, Cooke 
at once scented danger to the protestant in- 
terest. After many negotiations the synod 
in 1834 broke off relations with the education 
board. Cooke explained the views of the 
synod to the parliamentary committees of 
inquiry in 1837. In 1839 the synod, under 
Cooke s guidance, organised an education 
scheme 01 its own, and applied to the govern- 
ment for pecuniary aid. The result was that 
the synoas schools were recognised by the 
board in 1840 on Cooke's own terms. In 
September 1844 the general assembly made 
application to the government for the erection 
of a college which should provide a full course 
of education for students for the ministry 
under the assembly's superintendence and 



control. The government, however, esta- 
blished the Queen's College 30 Dec. 1846, but 
endowed four chairs in a theological college 
at Belfast under the assembly ('and two chairs 
in connection with the non-subscribing pres- 
byterians). It was expected that Cooke would 
be the first president of the (Jueen's College ; 
this ofiice was conferred on Rev. P. S. Henry ; 
to Cooke was given the agency for the distri- 
bution of reffium donuniy a post worth 320/. 
per annum, and on the opening of the Queen's 
College in 1849 he was appointed presbyterian 
dean of residence. Cooke, who from 1836 had 
been lecturer on ethics to the students of his 
church, was offered by the assembly (14 Sept. 
1847) his choice of the newly endowed chairs 
of ethics and sacred rhetoric ; he chose the 
latter, and was shortly afterwards made pre- 
sident of the faculty. The assembly's college 
buildings were opened in 1853. On becoming 
professor Cooke was compelled by the law of 
the assembly to resign the pastoral office ; 
but at the urgent desire of his cx)n^gation 
he continued to discharge all its duties, being 
appointed by his presbytery * constant sup- 
plier ' until the election or a successor (his 
successor, John S. Mcintosh, was installed 
4 March 1868). Ilia resignation of congre- 
grational emolument was absolute ; for twenty 
years he served his congregation gratuitously. 

In 1829 Cooke received the degree of D.D. 
from Jefferson College, U.S., and m 1837 that 
of LL.I). from Trinity College, Dublin. On 
various occasions, especially in 1841 and I860, 
public presentations were made to him in re- 
cognition of his labours. The sums continually 
raised by his preaching on special occasions 
were remarkable tributes to tlie persuasion of 
his eloquence. He had a noble presence and 
thrilling voice ; he was a master of the art 
of stating a case, had an unexpected reply to 
every argument of an opponent, seldom failed 
to make an adversary ridiculous, and when 
he rose to vehemence the strokes of his genius 
were overwhelming. In the reports of his 
speeches there is nothing so fine as his elegy 
on Castlereagh (in the debate on voluntairism 
with Dr. Ritchie of Edinburgh, March 1836), 
a passage imperfectly reported, because it is 
said the pressmen ' dropped their pencils and 
sat with eyes riveted on the speaker ' (J. L. 
Porter, p. 264). 

Cooke's hsbits of work would have been 
impossible without the aid of an iron consti- 
tution ; he rose at four, needed little sleep, 
and travelled, spoke, and wrote with incessant 
energy. In public a dangerous and unsparing 
(some said an unscrupulous) foe, his private 
disposition was that of warm-hearted kind- 
ness. Relations of personal friendliness be- 
tween him and his old antagonist, Montgo- 
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mery, sprang up in their later fttartt. Stem 
prot«stant hb lie wbb, non« wan moro prompt 
to rentier astiiHtance U> b Roman catboHc 
neighbour Id time uf need. A strict discipli' 
nanan, he leaned always to the aide of mercy 
when the uourt^ of liis church had to deal 
with delinqueutH, 

Cooke's bingrupher quotes from Lord Cairns 
the saying' that for half a century his life 
■ was alarm! portion of the religious and public 
history of Ireland.' Urangcmeu carry his likn- 
ness on (heir banners (though he was no 
orangeman),and his statue inUelfast (erected 
in September 1875) is still the symbol of the 
protestantism of the norlli of Ireland. 

Cookedied at his residence in Ormeau Roud, 
Belfast, on Sunday, 13 Dec. 1868. A public 
funeral was voted to him on tho motion of 
the present primate, then bishop of Down and 
Connor. He was buried in the Balmoral ce- 
metery on 18 Dec. In ISlShemarrifd Ellen 
Mann ofToomo, who died on 30 June J8(58; 
by her he hod thirteen children. 

Cooke's lirst publication was a charity ser- 
mon preached at Belfast 18 Dec. 1814, which 
■went through three editions in 1815; of this 
discourse ICeid says 'it is remarkable for the 
absence of evangelicnl sentiment.' Remark- 
able also is Cooke's collection of hymns under 
the title, * Translations and Paraphrases in 
Verse ... for the use of the Presbyterioji 
Church, KiUileagh,' Belfast, 1821, ISmo 
(McOreery speaks of an edition, !829, ' for 
the use of presbylerian churches,' not seen by 
tho pres-iil writer), with a closely reasoned 
preface, in which he condemns restriction to 
the psalms of David in christian worship: in 
later life he had the strongest antipathy to 
the public usi' nf any hymnal but the metrical 
psalms. In 18:JHhe undertook 11 new edition 
of Brown's 'Seif-interpretingHible,' Glasgow, 
1855, 4to; second edition [1873], 4to, re\'ised 
by J. L. Porter. TliB manuscriplof an analy- 
tical concordance, begun in 1834 and finished 
in 1841, which he had taken to London for 
publicalidu, ]>crt.'hed in a fire at his hotel. 
Sermons, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
in great Bbundance flowed from his pen. 

[Tho bi»nnijOiy of t'ooke hy hiH Bon-in-law, 
Josias Lullie i'nrrer, D.D., now preHidunt of 
Qiiecd'a Ctilli^^rv, Ifcilnigt. [1st mlil. 1871 ; tliird. 
or people's nlitiuii, Kplfiut. 18TS}, is a Bimtained 
eulogy, vi'Tv nbly ni.d thoroughly donn from the 
writer's pom! ofvipw. A I iricf hut Talualilo me- 
moir is givpu in Classon Portcr'n Irish Prwiby- 
tarian Bingniphiciil Sktti^lie*. 1883, p. 39 iiq. 
.See also Killeii's edition of Keid'a Hist. Presb. 
Ch. in Ireliinil. IS67, iii. 390 sq. : McCreery's 
Prssb. Ministiirs of Killilea^h. 1875, pp. 2'2e tq. ; 
and Killen's lliHt. of Congregations Pre».b. Ch. m 
InliiDd, ISBS, p. :2e6 »q. Croiier'a Life of H. 
Montgomery, IS7o, i., throw* light upon the 



Arian controrursy, but takes a rary unfaTounblD 
view of Cooke's chanutiir. Original authoHtieb 
will bt fonud in the Mianlea of Synod, whieli an: 
printed in full from 1820; repurts of speaches 
are given in the ' Northern Whig,' b jonmal 
strongly biasaed asuin^t Cuoke. Cooke's own 
organ was the ' Orthodox Freabyterian,' a maga- 
dne not eatabUshed till December 1829; the 
Arians had the 'Christian Moderator,' 182G-S, 
and the ' Bible ChnBtmn' from Ffbtuarj 1830. 
amelhursfs report is in the ' Christi.in Reforroef ,* 
1822, p. 217 aq. Worth reading, on the other 
side, is 'The Thinking Few,' 1828, a satirical 
poem, by the RaT.KobertMagill of Antrim. For 
Cooke's encounter with O'Connell see ' Tha Be- 
P«Bilerrepulsad,'I811. lioipectJngCuoke's second 
period at Olasgow College, iiiforoiBtion has been 
given by a ftl low -student, the liur. S. C. N^- 



OOOKE, JO. (J. lOU), dramatist, was 
the author of an excellent comedy entitled 
' Greene's Tu Quoque, or the Citt-ie Gallant. 
As it hath beene diuers times acted by ths 
(iueenes Maiesties Scruants. WrittenbyJo. 
Cooke, Gent.,' 4to, published in 1614, witba 
preface by Thomas Hey wood. Another edi- 
tion appeared in ltl22, 4to, and there is also 
an undated 4to (1040 P). Chetwood men- 
tions an edition ot 1599, but no reliance can 
be placed on Chetwood's statements. Greene, 
a famous comedian, took the part of Bubble, 
the Cittie Gallant, who constantly has on 
his lips the words ' Tu Quoque ; ' hence the 
origin of the first title ' Greene's Tu Quoque.' 
In the ' Stationers' Register,' under date 
a2 May 1 604, we find en tered,' i' yftie epigrams 
written by J. Cooke, Gent.' Cooke's play has 
been reprinted in the various editions of Dods- 
ley'a ' Old Plays.' (' A Pleasant Comedie : 
Ilow to chuse'a Good Wife from a. Bad,' is 
I attributed in a manuscript note on the tille- 
I page of acouy of the edition of lftU2, preserved 
I in the Gvrick collection, to ' Joshua Cooke,' 
j whose name is otherwise unknown.) 

[Langbaine's DrainHtic Pooti ; Dodiilcy's Old 
I Playx.ed. Hiizlitt. vols. ii. li. ; Arber's Transcript 
of Slat. Reg. iii. 261 ] A. H. B. 

j COOKE, SiK JOHN (1600-1710), civi- 
lian, son of John Cooke of Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, Burvevor of the customs, was bom on 

{ 29 Aug. 1066, was admitted into Merchant 
Tavlors' School in 1673, and was t hence elected 
to 'St> John's College, Oxford, in 1084 ( WiL- 
MJT, Merchant Taylori School; HOBisaoH, 
MegUterofMrrchaat Ta^lort' School, i. 260). 
While in ftatu pupillan, being a partisan of 
William III, he obtained a lieutenant's com- 
mission in an infuntry regiment, and served in 
Ireland at the time of the battle of the Bone. 

I Returning to Oxford he resumed his studiea, 
twd graduated B.O.L. io 1691 and D.C.L. in 
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1694 {Cat of Oxford Graduates, ed. 1851, Sir Alexander's flag. After the battle of 
p. 147). He was admitted a member of the ' 1 June 1794 he was promoted to be comman-^ 
Co 




on 
JEnglish 



he received the honour of knighthood {Addit, lace, in the Monarch, and on his return home 
MS. 32102, f. 110 b). In the following year was appointed, in the spring of 1796, to com- 



*pring 
he was nominated a commissioner to treat of *• mand tlie Nymphe, which, in company with 
the union between England and Scotland : the San Fiorenzo,on 9 March 1797, captured 
(Thomas, Hist. Notes, ii. 913). Archbishop ' the two French frigates liesistance and Con- 
Tenison, on the death of Dr. George Oxenden ■ stance. These were at the time on their way 
in February 1702-3, appoint^ Cooke dean ! back to France after landing the band of con- 
and official of the court of arches. He was victs in Fishguard Bay ; in memory of which, 
also vicar-general and principal official to the Resist-ance, a remarkably fine vessel, 
the archbishop, and dean and commissary of , mounting forty-eight guns, on being brought 
the peculiars belonging to his grace; and into the English navy, received the name of 
officialof the archdeaconry of London. Wil- | Fisgard (Jakes, JSav. Hist, 1860, ii. 91). 
liam III appointed him his advocate-gene- When the mutiny broke out in April and 
ral. Cooke s competitor on that occasion , May, the Nymphe was at Spithead, and her 
was Dr. Thomas Lane, who had been a cap- crew joined the mutineers. On Cooke's at^ 
tain of horse on King James s side at the temj^ting to give some assistance to Rear- 
battle of the Boyne, where he was wounded, admiral John Colpoys [q. v.l, he was ordered 
EUs majesty, knowing this, said * he chose by the mutineers to go on snore; nor was it 
rather to confer the place upon the man who thought expedient for him to rejoin the ship, 
fought for him, than upon the man who Two years later he was appointed to the 
fought against him * {Annals of Queen Anne, Amethyst, which he commanded in the Chan- 
ix. 412). In 1706 Cooke was appointed clerk nel till the peace. In October 1804 he was 
of the pipe in the exchequer. lie died on invited by Sir William Young, the com- 
31 March 1710, and was buried at St. Mary's, mander-in-chief at Plymouth, to come as his 
Whitechapel {Preseyit State of Europe, xxi. 1 flag captain ; but a few months later, having 
119). I applied for active service, he was appointed 

He married Mary, only daughter of Mat- , to the Bellerophon, in which he joined the 



thew Bateman of London (she died on 6 Oct. 
1709), and left issue one daughter. 

He published ' A Summary View of the 
Articles exhibited against the late Bishop of 
St. David's [Dr. Watson], and of the Proofs 
made thereon,' London, 1701, 8vo. 

[Authorities quoted above.] T. C. 

COOKE, JOHN (1763-1806), captain in 



fleet off Cadiz in the beginning of October 
1806. To be in a general engagement with 
Lord Nelson would, he used to say, crown 
all his military ambition. In the battle of 
Trafalgar the Bellerophon was the fifth ship 
of the lee line, and was thus early in action ; 
in the tliick of the fight Cooke received two 
musket-balls in the breast ; he fell, and died 
within a few minutes, saying with his last 
the royal navy, entered the navy at 'the age breath, * Tell Lieutenant Cumby never to 
of thirteen, on board the Eagle, carrying Lord strike.* A monumental tablet t^ his memory 
Howe's flag on the North American station, ' was placed by his widow in the parish 
and, havingremained in her through her whole , church of Donhead in Wiltshire. His por- 
commission, was promoted to be lieutenant trait, presented by the widow of his brother, 
on 21 Jan. 1779. He was then appointed to 1 Mr. Christopher Cooke, is in the Painted Hall 
the Superb, with Sir Edward Hudbes, in the , at Greenwich. 

East Indies ; and having been obliged to in- ' [Naval Chronicle, xvii. 364.] J. K. L. 

valid from that station was appointed to the I 

Duke with Captain (afterwards Lord) Card- j COOKE, JOHN (1731-1810), bookseller, 
ner, who went out to the West Indies and was born in 1731 , and began life as assistant 
took a distinguished part in the glorious ac- \ to Alexander Hogg, one of the earliest. pub- 
tion off Dominica on 12 April 1782. After the , lishers of the cheap * Paternoster Row num- 
peace Gardner was for some time commodore , bers,' or standard popular works issued in 
at Jamaica, Cooke remaining with him as first weekly parts. Cooke started for himself, and 
lieutenant of the Europa. In 1790 he served ! made a large fortune in the same way of 
for some time as a lieutenant of the London, business. Southwell's (or rather Sanders's) 
bearingthe flag of Vice-admiral Sir Alexander | * Bible with Notes* is said to have brought 
Hood, and in February 1793 was apnoint^d ^ him 30,000/. {Gent. Mag. Ixxx. pt. i. 380). 
first lieutenant of the Koyal Oeorge, bearing j The sum appears to be scarcely credible. 
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Leiffh Hunt tells us : * In those days Cooke's 
edition of the British poets came up. . . How 
T loved these little sixpenny numbers, con- 
taining whole poi»t8 ! I doted on their size ; 
I doted on their type, on their ornaments, on 
their wrapper, containing lists of other poets, 
and on the engravings from Kirk' {Autolno- 
graphiff 1860, p. 76). These editions were 
published in sixpenny whity-brown-covercd 
weekly parts, fairly well edited and printed. 
They were divided into three sections — select 
novels, sacred classics, and select poet«. A 
shilling * superior edition ' was also issued. 
CJooke died at York Place, Kiiigsland Road, 
on 25 March 1810, aged 79. His son Charles 
succeeded to the business at the Shakspeare's 
Head, Paternoster Row, but only survived 
him six years,- dying 16 April 1816, ajjed 56. ! 
The son was a liveryman of the Stationers' j 
Company. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. 719; Nichols's II- 
lustr. viii. 488 ; Timperley's EncyclopaKiia, p. 838 ; 
Book Lore, iv. 11.] H. R. T. 

COOKE, JOHN (1738-1823), chaplain of 
Greenwich Hospital, born in 1738, was edu- 
cated at Trinity (college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1761 , M.A. 1764, and was 

E resented to the rectory of Denton, Bucking- 
amsliire, by the king on 2 Aug. 1 773. He was 
also chaplain to Greenwich Hospital. He 
died on 4 May 1823. He published : 1. * An 
Historical Ac(!Ount of the Royal Hospital for 
Seamen at Greenwich,' 1789, 4to. 2. 'The 
Preservation of St. Paul from Shipwreck on 
the Island of Melita.' A sermon preached at 
the opening of th(i chapel of the Royal Hos- 
pital lor Si^amen, 20 Sept. 1789. 3. *A Voyage 
performed by the late Earl of Sandwich round 
the Mediterranean. To which anj prefixed 
memoirs of the noble author's life,' 1799, 8vo. 

[acnt. Mag. (1823), i. (1773), 415, 672; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

COOKE, JOHN (1756-1838), physician, 
bom in 1756 in Lancashire, was educated by 
Dr. Doddridge to be a dissenting minister. 
He preached at Rochdale and at Preston, 
but preferred medicine, came to study at 
Guy*s Hospital in London, completed his edu- 
cation at Edinburgh and Leyden, and gra- 
duated in the latter university. His thesis 
was on the use of Peruvian bark in cases 
where there is no rise of temperature. He 
settled in London and became physician to the 
Royal General Dispensary in Bartholomew 
Close. No out-patients were then seen at 
the neighbouring hospital, so that the dis- 

fensary offered a large field of observation, 
n April 1784 he was elected physician to 
the •London Hospital, which office he held 



for twenty-three years, and delivered the first 
clinical lectures ever given in that institu- 
tion. On 25 June in the same year he was 
admitted a licentiate of the CoUeee of Phy- 
sicians. In 1799 an alarm of plague was 
raised in London by the sudden death of 
two men who had been employed in carry- 
ing bales of cotton ashore. QK>ke, at tlte 
request of the lord mayor, investigated the 
circumstances, and showed that the alarm 
was groundless. In 1807 he was elected a 
fellow of the Collc^ of Physicians, and ten 
years later F.R.S. He delivered the Croonian 
lectures at the College of Physicians in 1819, 
1820, 1821 , and the Harveian oration in 1832. 
In 1820 he began the publication of 'A 
Treatise on Nervous Diseases,' which was 
continued in 1821 and completed in 1823, 
and is usually bound in two volumes. An 
American edition, in one volume, was pub- 
lished at Boston in 1824. This work is based 
on his Croonian lectures. It gives an account 
of the existing knowledge of hemiplegia, para- 
plegia, paralysis of separate nerves, epilepsy, 
apoplexy, lethargy, and hydrocephalus inter- 
nus. It shows considerable clinical acquain- 
tance with the subject and a careful study 
of old writers, but the imperfect state of 
knowle<lge of this part of medicine is illus- 
trated by the fact that apoplexy and hemi- 
plegia are treated as subjects having no rela- 
tion to one another. Cooke and Dr. Thomas 
Young were friends, and there is considerable 
resemnlanre between the general method of 
Younff's * Treatise on Phthisis ' and Cooke's 
*OnNorvou8 Diseases.' Both show careful 
thought on tlie subject and much reading, 
and l)oth are trustworthy as representations 
of all that was known in their time, while 
neither contains any important addition to 
medical knowledge. Cooke was president of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Society in 1822 and 
1823. During his latter years he gave up 
practice and went little into society. He was 
a well-read man, and throughout me studied 
and enjoyed Homer. He died at his house 
in Gower Street, London, 1 Jan. 1838. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. iii. 63 ; Pettigrew's 
Biographical Memoirs ; Curling s Address at the 
London Hospiuil, 1846.] N. M. 

COOKE, ROBERT (1560-1016), vicar of 
Leeds, Yorkshire, was the son of William 
Gale, alias Cooke, of Beeston in that parish, 
where he was baptised on 23 July 1660 
(TiiORESBT, Ducatua Leodtensis, ed. 1810, 
p. 209). He entered as student at Brasenosc 
College in 1567, * where, with unwearied di- 
ligence, travelling through the various classes 
of logic and philosophy, he became the most 
noted disputant of his time' (Wood, Athenm 
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Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 154). On 2 Dec. 1673 he 
was unanimously elected probationer of his 
college, and three years afterwards he gra- 
duated M.A. In 1582 he was elected one of 
the proctors of the university (Le Neve, 
FasUf ed. Hardy, iii. 490). He graduated 
B.D. in 1584 rWooD, Fasti, i. 228), and was 
instituted to the vicarage of Leeds on 18 Dec. 
1590, on the presentation of the parishioners. 
Thoresby states that the Reformation went 
on very slowly in Leeds, till ' the deservedly 
famous Mr. Uobert Cooke . . . revived a 
deep sense of true religion and piety.' Cooke 
was collated by Dr. William James, bishop 
of Durham (to whom he dedicated his ' Cen- 
sura '), to the sixth prebend in that cathedral 
(Thobesbt, Vicaria Leadtensis, pp. 55-60; 
Lb Neve, Fasti, iii. 314). He died on 1 Jan. 
1614-15, and was buried in the church at 
Leeds (Hobart, Reports, ed. 1724, p. 197). 
His younger brother, Alexander Cooke [q. v. J, 
succeeded him in the vicarage. 

His works are : 1. Six Latin orations de- 
livered at Oxford, in a manuscript formerly | 
in the possession of James Crossley. One 
of these orations was delivered on 10 April | 
1583, when he resigned the office of proctor. < 
It gives a vivid picture of the state of Ox- > 
ford at that time, and the difficulties and ani- \ 
mosities which he had to encounter in the 
execution of the duties imposed upon him 
{Notes and Queries, 4th ser. xi. 465, 514). 
2. ' A Learned Disputation betwixt Robert 
Cooke, B.D., and a priest named Cuthbert 
Johnson, alias William Darrell, before his 
Majesty's Council and other learned Men at 
York, an. 1610.' Manuscript formerly in 
Thoresby's museum at Leeds (^Musceum Tho- 
redfyanum, ed. 1816, p. 86). 3. ^ Censura 
quorundam Scriptorum, qu8D sub nominibus 
Sanctorum, et veterum Auctorum, h Ponti- 
ficiis passim in eorum Scriptis, sed potissi- 
mum in Qusestionibus hodie controversis 
citari solent,' Lond. 1614, 1623, 4to. 



[Authorities dted above.] 



T. C. 



COOKE, ROBERT (fl. 1793-1814), mu- 
sician, was son of Dr. Benjamin Cooke the 
organist [q. v.] He became organist of the 
church of St. Martin's-in-the-!^elds on the 
retirement of his father in 1793. He was 
elected master of the choir-boys at West- 
minster, and was appointed organist at the 
abbey on the death of Dr. Arnold in 1802. 
He held this post until 1814, when he went 
mad, and drowned himself in the Thames. 
The most celebrated works which he left be- 
hind him are an ' Ode to Friendship,' which 
was sung on the first night of the British 
Concerts, an Evening &rvice in C, and 
aevenl songs and glees, of which a collection 



of eight was published in 1805, and a song 
in imitation of Purcell, composed expressly 
for James Bartleman [q. v.] 

[Grove's Diet, of Music; A Dictionary of 
Musicians. 1827, 8vo.] E. H.-A. 

CpOELE, ROBERT (18l>0?-1882), catho- 
lic divine, was bom at Watorford about 1820, 
and for some time studied medicine, but sub- 
sequently, during a visit to France, joined 
the congregation of Oblates of Mary imma- 
culate. Alter his ordination he was stationed 
at Grace Dieu, Leicestershire. Thence he 
was sent in 1847 to Everingham Park, York- 
shire, and while there he established missions 
at Howden and Pocklington. In 1861 he 
removed to Leeds. He establislied houses of 
his order at Inchicore in Ireland, and at Kil- 
bum, London. His last missionary labour 
was in the east end of London, where he 
founded the church of the English Martyrs, 
Tower Hill. He died on 18 June 1882. 

His principal works are : 1. * Catholic Me- 
mories of the Tower of London,' Lond. 1876, 
8vo, which has been translated into French. 
2. * Sketches of the Life of Mgr. de Mazenod, 
bishop of Marseilles, and Founder of the Ob- 
lates of Mary Immaculate, and of the Mis- 
sionary Labours of the French Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate,' 2 vols. Lond. 1 879-82, 8vo. 

[Tablet, 24 June 1882 ; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit. Mus. ; Gillow's Bibl. Diet. i. 667; Athe- 
naeum, 1879, i. 697.] T. C. 

COOKE, ROGER (b. 1523), astrologer, 
was born in 1523, and became Dr. Dee's 
assist<ant at the age of fourteen. He seems 
to have shown considerable aptitude : for 
Dr. Dee instructed him in many of his dis- 
coveries. Thus we find in Dr. Dee's * Diary ' 
in the Ashmolean Library at Oxford, under 
date 28 Dec. 1579, * I reveled to Roger Coke 
the gret secret of the salt o0 a/crreXc oi/e 
vTnrov a vvbptb^ and in the Ashmolean MS. 
1788, fol. 147, * he revealed to Roger Cooke 
the great secret of the Elixar, as he called it, 
of the salt of metalls, the projection whereof 
was one upon an hundred.' Cooke would 
seem to have been a man of morose and often 
violent temper ; but for reasons which do not 
appear Dr. Dee seems to have been loth to 
part with him. Thus, we find under date 
12 July 1681, * About 10 of the clock J be- 
fore noone Roger, his incredible doggednes 
and ingratefulnes agains me to my face, 
almost redi to lai violent hand on me, major 
Henrik can partly tel' (the passage is in 
Greek character). Things culminated in the 
same year, on 5 Sept., when we read : * Roger 
Cook, who had byn with me from his 14 yeres 
of age till 28, of a melancholik nature, py eking 
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and di vising occasions of just cause to depart Romford in Essex, and obtained a license 

on the suddayn, abowt 4 of the clok in the for fortifying and embattling it ; but on ac- 

afternonc requested of me Ijcense to depart, count of his subsequent misfortunes he com- 

whoruppon rose whott words between us ; pleted only the front, the remaining sides of 

and he imagining with his self that he had the quadrangle being built by Sir Anthony 

on the 12 of July deserved my great dis- Cooke r<l' vj Cooke was in all probability a 

pleasure, and finding himself barred from draper by trade, and had extensive dealings 

vew of my philosophicall dealing with Mr. with foreign parts. A curious clause appears 

Henrik, thowght that ho was utterly recist in his father-in-laVs will (made and proved 

from intended "" ■• » •- -^t.^ ?_ tAr>r,^ 

withstanding 

ing, I promised 

ward me now in his absens, one hundred he was last upon the sea, although he was in 

r>unds as sone as of my own clere liability I the ship at the time. Cooke's will shows that 
might spare so much ; and moreover, if he he owned at least four brewhouses, taverns, 
used himself well in lif toward Qod and the , and beerhouses, besides fishing-weirs on the 
world, I promised him some pretty alche- Colne, a large farm at GKdea Hall, and nume- 
micall experiments, wheruppon he might I rous properties and manors in London, Surrey, 
honestly live.* * Sept. 7th. — Itoger Cook went Essex, and Kent. His residence was in the 
for altogether from me.* After this Cooke '. parishofSt. Peter the Poor, Old Broad Street, 
seems to have set up for himself. An alma- - where he had a 'grete place,' which he after- 
nack for 1585 bears his name, after which all wards sold to Robert Hardyng, goldsmith, 
trace of him is lost. In 1467 Cooke was impeached of high 

[Dr.Dee'sDiary.pubUshedbyCamdenSociety; treason, for lending money to Margaret, the 
Black's Cat. of MSS. in Ashmolean Library.] q^een of Henry VL One Hawkms, tortured 

E. H.-A. o^ f^^6 rack, was the only witness against 
him. Chief-justice Markham directed the 

COOKE, Sir THOMAS (d. 1478), lord jury to find it only misprision of treason, 
mayor of London, was the son of Robert ' whereby Cooke saved his lands and life, 
Cooke of I^venham in Suffolk, by Katherine i though he was heavily fined and long im- 
his wife. The family was along-established ; prisoned (Fuller, Worthies^ ii. 207). 
one. Hugh, another son, who died in 1443, i While awaiting his trial in the Tower his 
possessed lands in various parishes of Sufiblk I effects, both at his town house and at Gidea 

Sill in Probate Registry, Luftcnham, 34). i Hall, were seized by Ijord Rivers, then trea- 
omas came to London, became a member | surer of England, and his wife was com- 
of the Drapers' Company, and soon jjrew rich. ' mitted to the custody of the mayor. On his 
The earliest certain mention of him is in 1439, i acquittal he was sent to the Bread Street comp- 
when he appears in the grant of arms to the ter.andafterwardstotheking'sbenchfandwas 
Drapers'Company as one of the four wardens of i kept there until he paid eight thousand pounds 
the company. Tie next appears, in Jime 1450, ' to the king and eight hundred pounds to the 
as agent to Jack Cade, wlio was encamped on queen*. Lord Rivers and his wife, the Duchess 
Blackheath, and opened communications with ' ofBedford,also obtained the dismissal of Mark- 
the city. Cooke was requested by the rebels hamfrora his office for having determined that 
to tax the foreign merchants, to supply * us the Cooke was not guilty of treason. In December 
captain 'with horses, accoutrements, weapons, 1468 Cooke, then alderman of his own ward 
and money. Cooke, though in sympathy with of Broad Street, was discharged from his 
the Yorkists, married Elizabeth, daughter and office by order of the king, but was reinstated 
coheiress of Alderman Philip Malpas, one of in October of the following year. Accordingto 
the leaders of the Lancastrian party within l Fabvan, Cooke was a member of the parlia- 
the city. By her he had one daught^T and I ment that met 26 Nov. 1470, on the tempo- 
four sons, of whom Philip, the eldest, after- I raiy restoration of Henry VI, and he put in a 
wards knighted, wa« bom in 1454. He ! bill for the restoration of certain lands, to the 
served as sheriff in 1453, and was elected 
alderman of Vintry ward in 1454, and mayor 
in 1462. 

Edward IV, upon the coronation of his 



value of twenty-two thousand marks,*whiche,' 
savs Fabvan, * ne had good comfort to have ben 
allowyd of King Henry if he had prosperyd. 
And the rather for y* ne was of tne coAon 
queen, Elizabeth, in May 1405, rewarded the house, and therwith a man of great bold- 
leading members of his party in the city, in- nesse of speke and well spoken, and syngu- 
cluding Cooke, by creating them knights of lerly wytted and well reasoned.' In the be- 



the order of the Bath. In 1 467 Cooke began 
to build a mansion called Gidea Hall, near 



ginning of 1471 Cooke acted aa deputy to 
the mayor. Sir John Stockton, who, feuing 
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the return of King Edward, feifpied sicknefls 'Dimciad.' News of Pope's intention reached 
and kept his house. Edward returned in : Cooke, and Cooke, takinjjr alarm, sent two let- 
April, and Cooke, attemptinjf to leave this ters to Pope (II Aupr. and 16 Sept. 1728) re- 
country for France, was taken with his son ' pudiating his connection with the offensive 
by a ship of Flanders, where he was kept in , publications. With the second lett^ir he for- 
prison many days, and was afterwards de- warded a copy of his newly issued transla- 
livered up to King Edward. Cooke lived seven I tion of * Ilesiod.* In letters to Lord Oxford 
years after this, and though he was probably Pope showed some sign of accepting Cooke's 
again heavily fined, he left a large amount of denial, but when the * Dunciad ' appeared at 
landed and other property. In 1483, when the close of the year, Cooke occupied a place 
the Duke of Buckingham addressed the citi- in it (ii. 138), and was held up to ridicule in 
sens of London in the Quildhall in favour of , the notes. By wny of reply, Cooke reissued 
the pretensions of Richard III to the throne, his * Battle of the Poets 'and his letters on 
he referred at length to the sufferings and , the Thersites episode, with new and caustic 
losses of Cooke ns a notable instance of the , prefaces, in 1729. The volume (dedicated to 
tyranny of the late king (IIolinshbd, ed. I Lord Carten^t) was entitled * Tales, Epistles, 
1808, iii. 391). Cooke died in 1478, and was Odes, Fables, &c.,* and contained several other 
buried, in compliance with his wish, in the ' ofCooke's published poems, some translations 
church of the Augustine iriars, within the from the classics, 'proposals for perfecting the 
ward of Broad Street in London. His will, English language, and on essay on grammar, 
dated 15 April, was proved at Lambeth 1 June ; Pope was here descri])ed as * a p«»rson who with 
1478 (Probate Reg.. Wattis, 36). His great- but a small share of learning and moderate 
grandson was Sir Anthony Cooke [q. v.] , natural endowments has by concurring and 

[Herbert's Lirery Companies ; Orridge's Par- ' uncommon accidents acquirt»d as prreat arepu- 
ticnlars of Alderman Philip Malpas and Alder- ^ tation as the most learned and exalted genius 
manSirThomasCooke,K.B.: Hook's Archbishops ' could ever hope.' In 1731 Cooke collected a 
of Canterbury, v. 164 : Foss's JudgPB, iv. 442-3; number of letters on the political and literary 
Drapers* Company's Records; Lysons's Environs.l controversies of the day, which he had contn- 

C. W-H. buted under the pseudonvm of Atticus to the 

COOKE, THOMAS (1703 1756), author, | ' London Journal* in 1729 and 1730, and de- 
commonly called Htjstod f^ooKE,bom 16 Dec. dicated the book to Horace Walpole. LetterV. 
1703, was the son of John Cooke, an innkeeper is on * the controversy betwixt the poet« and 
of Braintree, Essex, by his wife Rebeckah Mr. Pope.* Pope renewed his attack on Cooke 
{Brw'ntree Parish 7?/»^., kindly communicated in his*Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,*l. 146(1735). 
by the Rev. J. W. Kenworthy). His father, C'Ooke tried his hand with unflagging 
according to Pope, was a Sfuggletonian. energy at every kind of literary work. In 
Cooke was educated at Fel stead, and made 1726 he published (1) *The Bath, or the 
great progress there in classics. While a lad Knights of the Bath,' a poem suggested by 
he obtained an introduction to the Earl of the nivival of the order, to which was added 
Pembroke, who gave him some employment *The Scandalous Chronicle, a Ballad of Cha- 
and encouraged him in his classical studies, racters. Written for the Use of the Poets and 
In 1722 he came to Ivondon to earn his living proper to be sung at their next Sessions,* 
by his pen; contributed articles to the daily which is ran^ly met with; (2) * Philander 

S.pers, and attached himself to the whigs. and Cvdippe,* a poem, and (3) an edition of 
e thus came to know Tickell, Philips, Wei- Marveirs works, with a memoir. Subse- 
Bted, Steele, and D<»nnis. His earliest pub- quently he issued separately a long series of 
lication was a poem on the death of the Duke ' odes, with dedications addressed to Lord 
of Marlborou^ti (1722) ; a translation of the Chesterfield and other persons of influence. 
poems of Moschus and Bion, and * Albion, or Oldys says that Cooke compiled * S(»ymour*s 
the Court of Neptune,' a masque, followed in Survey of London * in 1734. Five years later 
1724. In 1725 he issued anonymously (in , he wrote a dull poem entitled *The Battle of 
folio) a poem entitled 'The Battle of the the Sexes.' Another edition of his collected 
Poet*,' in which he attacked Pope, Swift, and poems appeared in 1742. 
their friends, and eulogised the writers of his ' By his translations from the classics Cooke 
own school. He continued the campaign by achieved a wider and deserved reputatioij. 
publishing in the 'Daily Journal' for April In 1728 he translated ' Ilesiod,' and his early 
1728 notes on Pope's version of the Thersites patron, the Earl of Pembroke, and Theobald 
episode in the second book of the * Diad,' and contributed notes. This book gave him his 
proved to his own satisfaction that Pope was ; popular nickname of Hesiod Cooke. It was 
no Ghreek scholar. Pope was intensely irri- , reissued in Anderson's ' Poets * (1793), vol. 
tated, and resolved to pillory Cooke in the i xiii. ; in F. Lee's ' English Translations from 
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Greek Authors' (1808) in Chalmers's 'Poets ' 
(1810), vol. XX. ; in the * Works of the Greek 
and Roman Poets ' (1813), vol. v. ; and in the 

* British Poets' (1822), vol. Ixxxviii. An 
edition of * Terence,' with an English trans- 
lation (3 vols.)— probably the best in the 
language — followed in 1 734, and a translation 
of Cicero's * l)e Natura Deorum,' with elabo- 
rate critical apparatus, in 1737. In 1741 
Cooke produced an edition of Virgil with 
English notes and a Latin paraphrase, and in 
1754 appeared the first and omy volume — a 
translation of the *Amphitruo' — of a long- 
promised edition of Plant us. Dr. Johnson 
said that Cooke was soliciting subscriptions 
for this book for twenty years, and that the 
proceeds of his canvass formed his main 
source of income. 

Cooke also wrote for the stage. In 1728 
he helped his friend John Alottley with 

* Penelope, a dramat ic opera.' The * Triumphs 
of Love and Honour,' bv Cooke, was acted at 
Drury Lane 18 Aug. 1 731, and was published 
in the same year with an essay * on the stage, 
and on the advantages which arise to a na- 
tion from the encouragement of the arts.' The 
essay, which included long criticisms of 
Shakespeare's * Kinj? I^ear * ana Addison's * Ro- 
samono,' was also issued separately. ' The 
Eunuch, or the Darby Captain,' a musical 
farce adapt<;d from Terence, was performed 
at Drury Xiane on 17 May 1737, with Charles 




considerations on satire and on the present 
state of our public entertainments.* It was 
acted under the title of * Love the Cause and 
Cure of Grief, or the Innocent Murderer,' at 
Drury Lane on 19 Dec. 1743, with a prologue 
by Sir Robert Henhiy, and republished in 
1744. None of Cooke's pieces reached a se- 
cond representation. He subsequently wrote 
songs for Vauxhall and the libretto for Rich's 
harlequinade. About 1742 Cooke took part in 
Colley Cibber*s theatrical quarrel, and issued, 
under the pseudonym of* Scriblenis Quartus,' 
the* Bays' Miscellany, or Colley Triumphant,* 
which included two new satiric dialogues, 

* Petty Sessions of the Poets' and * The Con- 
tention of the I^aurel as it is now acting at 
the New Theatre at the Hay-Market,' together 
with a reprint of the * Battle of the Poets.' 
In 1743 an extravagantly eulogistic epistle 
in verse addressed by Cooke to the Countess 
of Shaftesbury appeared, together with a pro- 
logue and epilogue on Shakespeare, the former 

* spoke by Mr. Garrick ' at Drury Lane, and 
the latter by Mrs. Woffington. Ciooke formed 
a fine collection of printed plays, which he 
sold to Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, and on her 



death it was purchased (1787) by Queen 
Caroline for 200/. 

About 1741 Cooke became editor and author 
of the well-known * Craftsman,' in succession 
to Nicholas Amhurst [q. ▼.] In 1748 his fr^e 
criticisms of the Pelham administration led 
the Duke of Bedford, then secretary of state, 
to proceed against him for libel, and he was 
placed under the care of a parliamentary mes- 
senger for several weeks, but received no fur- 
ther punishment. Religious discussions in- 
terested him, and he approached them from 
an advanced point of view. In 1742 he pub- 
lished anonymously a letter (addressed before 
1732 to Archbishop Wake) * concerning Per- 
secution for Religion and Freedom of Debate, 
proving Liberty to be the support of Truth 
and the natural property of Mankind,' toge- 
ther with * A Demonstration of the Will of 
God by the Light of Nature.' This work 
was dedicated to the third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and portions of it criticise the argu- 
ment of Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) [q. v.J, 
with whom Cooke was for the most part in 
agreement. In 1756 he supplied Dr. Leonard 
Howard, rector of St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
with some unpublished poems and old cor- 
respondence as material for the second vo- 
lume of a collection of * Ancient Letters.' 

Cooke was always in debt, and his diffi- 
culties increased with his years. He died in 
^at poverty 20 Dec. 1766 at a small house 
m Lambeth, which he was in the habit of 
describing to casual acquaintances as a mag- 
nificent mansion. A few literary friends sub- 
scribed his funeral expenses, and contributed 
to the support of his widow, Anne, a sister 
of Charles Beckingham [q. v.], and his only 
child, a daughter, Elizabeth. The former 
died in March 1767, and the daughter took to 
immoral courses. Cooke, although of a con- 
vivial temper, had a cynical humour ; he in- 
troduced Foote to a club as * the nephew of 
the gentleman who was lately hung in chains 
for murdering his brother.* A friend. Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, to whom Cooke left his ma- 
nuscripts, contributed a long anecdotal bio- 
graphv, with copious extracts from his com- 
monplace books, to the * Gentleman's Maga- 
zine W 1791, 1792, and 1797. Mawbey offered 
Garrick a manuscript play by Cooke entitled 
* Germanicus,' but Garrick declined it. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixi. pt. ii. 1089. 1178, lxii.pt. 1.26, 
215, 313, Ixvii. pt. ii. 560 ; Bakers Biog. Dram.; 
Qenest's Hist. vols, ii.and iii.; Pope s Works, ed. 
Courthorpe and Elwin, viii. 239-45, x. 212-15; 
Lysous'b Environs, vol. i. ; 01dys*8 Biaty ; Bos- 
well's Johnson.] S. L. L. 

COOKE, THOMAS (1722-1783), an ec- 
centric divine, bom 28 Oct. 1722, was the son 
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of a shoemaker at Hexham in Northumber- 
land. He received his education as king's 
schohir at Durham School , and afterwards 
entered at Queen's College, Oxford (22 Feb. 
1742-3), where he never took a degree. He 
obtained the curacy of Embleton, Northum- 
berland, and soon was brought into notoriety 
W the singularity of his religious notions. 
He maintamed that the Jewish ceremonies 
were not abrogated by the christian dispen- 
sation, and insisted on the necessity of cir- 
cumcision, supporting his doctrine by his own 
practice. At this period he assumed the names 
of Adam Moses Emanuel (SrxBS, Local Re- 
cords, ed. 1833, i. 328). On being deprived 
of his curacy he came to London, preached 
in the streets, and commenced author; but 
as his unintelligible jargon did not sell he was 
reduced to great distress. For two or three 
years he was confined in Bedlam (Rtchard- 
SOK, Local HistoriarCs Table Book, historical 
division, ii. 283). On his release he travelled 
through Scotland and Ireland. Ultimately he 
returned to the north of England, and until 
a few years before his death subsisted on a 
pension allowed him by the Society of the 
Sons of the Clergy. His last project was for 
establishing a grand universal cnurch upon 
true evangelical principles. His death, which 
occurred at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on 15 Nov. 
1783, is said to have been occasioned by his 
copying Origen too closely (Baker, niog. 
Dram,, ed. 1812, i. 146). 

He wrote, besides a large number of pub- 
lished sermons: 1. 'The King cannot err/ 
a comedy, 1762. 2. * The Hermit converted ; 
or the Maid of Bath married,' a comedy, Lon- 
don, 1771, 8vo. No one but a lunatic could 
have written the dramatic pieces. 



[Authorities cited above.] 



T. C. 



COOKE, THOMAS (1703-1818), writer 
on physiognomy, was bom at Sheffield on \ 
20 March 1763. He was engaged in trade 
early in life, but when twenty-two years 
old he began the study of physiognomy, of 
which 'science' he IxK^ame a devoted en- 
thusiast and expounder. He died at Man- 
chester on 26 July 1818, and in the following 
year his papers were collected and published 
under the title of ' A Practical and Familiar 
View of the Science of Physiognomy.' 

[Memoir prefixed to work cited.] C. W. S. 

COOKE, THO^LA^S (1807-1868), opti- 
cian, the son of a poor shoemaker, was bom 
at Allerthorpe in the East Riding of York- 
shire on 8 March 1807. His education was 
limited to two years at the national school, 
after which he was put to his father's trade. 
Poring over the narrative of Captain Cook's 

?0L. zn. 



voyages, he was fired with the drsire to 
emulate them. He studied navigation dili- 
gently, and was on the p<.)int of engaging 
himself for a seaman, when his mother's tears 
persuaded him to seek a less di<<tant liveli- 
hood. Kenewed applicutirm fitted him, at 
the age of sixteen, to open a school in his 
native village, which he c^ontinued unt il his 
removal to York about 1829. There, during 
seven vears, he supported himself by teach- 
ing, while his spare moments were devoted 
to the study oi mathematics and practical 
mechanics. Optics attracted him, and his 
first effort towards telescope-construction was 
with one of the reflecting kind. But the 
requisite metals cost money, and he turned 
tx) refractors, finding cheap material in the 
bottom of a common drinki ng-glass. Methods 
of shaping and polishing were gradually con- 
trived, and, after a laborious process of self- 
initiation, he at length succeedfHl in producing 
a tolerable achromatic, afterwards purchased 
by Professor Phillips of Oxford, his constant 
friend and patron. He was now induced, by 
offers of countenance from many quarters, to 
enter upon business os an optician. 

His first important order was from Mr. 
William Gray ,F.R.S., fora 4J-inch equatorial^ 
and so effectually had glass manufacture in 
England been obstructed by an oppressive 
excise duty, that the undertaking was then 
regarded as of no small moment. It was 
succeeded in 1851 by a commission from Mr. 
Pattinson of Gateshead for one of seven inches 
aperture, lent in 1856 to Professor Piazzi 
Smyth for his celebrated expedition to Tene- 
riffe. Its successful execution added so much 
to Cooke's reputation and business that an 
extension of his premises became necessary. 
He accordingly erected new workshops, after- 
wards known as the Buckingham Works, in 
Bishop's Hill, York, and removed his esta- 
blishment thither in 1855. It consisted at 
that time of five or six workmen and one 
apprentice; when he died above one hun- 
dred persons were in his employment. 

The enterprise by which he gained European 
celebrity was undertaken in September 1863. 
In the previous year Alvan Clark of Boston 
had turned out a refractor of 18J-inches 
aperture. Mr. Newall, a manufacturer of 
submarine cables at Gateshead, now commit- 
ted to Cooke the onerous task of producing 
one of no less than twenty-five inches. So 
considerable an advance in size involved diffi- 
cultiesovercomeonlybyunremittingpatience 
and ingenuity. The destruction of colour 
was rendered highly arduous bv the magni- 
tude of the lenses, and their weight menaced at 
every moment the permanence of their figure. 
The optical part of the commission was com- 
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pleted early in 1868. A huge oWect-glass, torials ' (Monthly Notices, xxviii. 210). He 
twenty-five inches across and of tne highest left two sons, well qualified to carry on his 
quality in form and finish, was ready to be business. 

placed in the tube. But its maker, worn [MonthlyNotice8.xxix. 130; Athonaum. 1868, 
out by the anxieties attendant on so vast ii, 534. Leg Mondes, xnil 381.] A. M. C. 

an undertakinp, died on 19 Oct. 1868. The 

great telescope was mounted in the follow- COOKE, THOMAS POTTER (1786- 
ing year. It is still the largest, and is be- 1864), actor, was bom. on 23 April 1786, in 
lievod to be the best refractor in the United TitchfieldStreet,Mai7lebone,where his father, 
Kingdom, though its qualities have been , whom he lost in his seventh year, practised 
obscured by the murky air of Gateshead, as a surgeon. The sight of a nautical melo- 
Among the novelties introduced in its fittings drama inspired Cooke with a passion, not for 
was that of the illumination, by means of the stage, out for the sea. In 1796, accord- 
Geissler vacuum-tubes, both of micrometer- ingly, he sailed on board H.M.S. Raven to 
wires and circhj-grnduations. A seven-inch | Toulon, in the siege of which port he took 
transit-instrumc'ut formed an adjunct to it. part. He was present (1797) at the battle 
Cooke lias bet»n called the * English Fraun- ' off Cape St. Vincent, and was en^[aged in other 
liofer.* He re3t^)red to this country some actions. After narrowly escapmg drowning 
])ortion of its old supremacy in practical 1 off* Cuxhaven, where the vessel on which he 
optica. He brought the system of equatorial : sailed was lost, and the crew had to take 
mounting very near to its present perfection, refuge in the rigging, he reached England, 



The convenience of observers had never be- 
fore been so carefullv studied as by him, and 
observat ion owes to liis inventive skill much 



only to sail again on board the Prince of 
Wales, carrying Rear-admiral Sir Robert 
Calder, to the blockade of Brest. The peace 



of its ])resent facility. By his application of of Amiens, 1802, deprived him of occupation, 
stcnm to the grinding and polishing of lenses | In January 1804 he made his dSbut in an in- 



their production was rendered easy and cheap 
and their quality sure. His object-glasses 
wore pronounced by the late Mr. T)awes (per- 
haps the highest authority then living) * ex- 
tremely fine, both in definition and colour ' 



significant character at the Royalty Theatre 
in Wellclose Square. He was then engaged 
by Astley for the Amphitheatre, where he 
appeared as Nelson. He subsequently played 
at the Lvceum, and then joined the com- 



{Mont/i It/ Xoticfiiif XXV, 2S\). And the facility | pany of tl, Johnston, who opened a theatre 
'' ^' ' - ' ■ " "-— m reter Street, Dublin. In 1809 he was en- 

gaged bv Elliston as stage manager of the 
Surrey 'fheatre, at which house he remained 
a favourite. On 19 Oct. 1816 he appeared at 
Drury Lane as Diego Monez, an officer, in a 
melodrama attributed to Bell, and called 



given by his method to their construction 
brought comparatively large instruments 
within the reach of an extensive class of 
amat«^ur astronomtjrs. 

A p.'iir of five-foot transits, constnicted by 
Cooke for tlie Indian Trigonometrical Sur\'ey, 



were described by Lieutenant-colonel Strange ' * "Watchword, or the Quito Gate.' His name 
before the Royal Society on 1(5 Feb. 1807 ' appears during the one or two following 
{Proc. JR. Sue, XV. 385). They were among ■ seasons to new characters, chiefly foreigners, 
the largest portable instruments of tluiir class, such as Monsieur Pas in * Each for Himself/ 
the telesco^K's possessing a clear aperture of Almorad, a Moor, in * Manuel ' by Maturin, 
five inclies. I Hans Ketzler in Soane's * Castle Spectre,* &c. 

Cooke invented an automatic engine, of C)n 9 Aug. 1820 Cooke made a great success 
exct'llent performance, for the graduation of ' at the Lyceum as Ruthven, the hero of the 
circles, and was the first to devis*; machinery * Vampire,' and in the following year strength- 
for engraving figures upon them. He per- . ened tiis reputation as Dirk IlatteraicK in 
fected tlie astronomical clock, and built nearly j the * Witch of Demcleugh,' a version of 
one hundred turret-clocks for public institu- *Guy Mannering,' George in the 'Miller's 
tions and churches. Admirable workmanship j Maii,' and Frankenstein (1828) in ' Presump- 
was combined, in all his instruments, with tion, or the Fate of Frankenstein.' Cooke 
elegance of form, while the thoroughness cha- | then joined the CJovent Garden company, and 
racteristic of his methods was exemplified in played Zenocles in * Ali Pasha,' bv Howard 
the practice adopted by him of cut ting his own Payne, on 19 Oct. 1822, Richard I in * Maid 



tools and casting his own metAls. Simplicity, 
truthfulness, and modesty distinguished his 



private character. He was admitted a mem- Adelphi, CJooke was engaged 
ber of the Royal Astronomical Society in ' Long Tom Coffin in Fitzball's 



Marian * on 3 Dec. 1822, and other narts. 
When, in 1825, Yat^a and Terry toot the 

and plaved 



1859, and contributed to its proceedings a 
paper, 'On a new Driving-clock for Equa- 



8 drama * The 
Pilot.' At the close of the season he visited 
Paris, and presented ' Le Monstre ' (Franken- 
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etein) eighty successive nights at the Porto- 
Saint-Martin. In 1827 he was at Edinburgh, 
where he was frequently seen bv Christopner 
North, who more than once alludes to iiim 
in the ' Noctes Ambrosianse/ sj^eaking of him 
as *■ the best sailor out of all sight and hear- 
ing that ever trod the stage/ praise in which 
all authorities have concurred. In 1828-9 
he was again at the Adelphi. His most con- 
spicuous success was obtained at the Surrey, 
on 6 June 1829, as William in Douglas 
Jerrold's * Black-eyed Susan/ After playing 
it over a hundred nights he was engaged to 
appear in it at Covent Garden, where he re- 
mained until 18*34, when Bunn, who managed 
both theatres, transferred him to Drury Lane. 
Two years later he returned to Covent Gar- 
den, to act under Osbaldistone. In October 
1857 he played as a star at the Standard. 
For the Jerrold Remembrance Night (29 July 
1867 J he appeared at the Adelphi as William. 
His last appearance was at Covent Garden, 
for the benefit of the Dramatic College, on 
29 Oct. 1860, when he once more played Wil- 
liam in a selection from *■ Black-eved Susan.* 
He died on 10 April 1864, at 37 Thurloe 
Square, the house of his son-in-law. After 
the death of his wife, a few months before 
his own, he had given up his own houses in 
Wobum Square and at llyde. He was buried 
in Brompton cemetery. By his will he left 
2,000/. to the master, deputy master, and 
wardens of the Dramatic College, the interest 
of which, scarcelv adequate to the occasion, 
was to be paid for a prize nautical drama. 
In compliance with the terms of the grant, 
* True to the Core,* a drama by Mr. Slous, 
was played on 8 Jan. 1866. Since that time 
no more has been heard of the bequest. In 
addition to the characters mentioned, Cooke 
was seen to advantage as Aubrey in the 'Dog 
of Montargis,' as Roderick Dhu, as Philip in 
' Luke the Labourer,' as Poor Jack, and the 
Bed Rover. 

[Genest's Account of the English Stage ; Era, 
10 April 1864 ; Cole's Life of Charles Kean, 1859, 
New MoDthW Magazine; Theatrical Times ; Sun- 
day Times; Siogiaphy of the British Stage, 1824, 
&c.] J. K. 

COOKER THOMAS SIMPSON (1782- 
1848), musical composer, was bom in Dub- 
lin in 1782, and received his first musical 
instruction from his father. Subsequently 
he became a pupil of Giordani, and in 1797 
was engaged as leader of the band in the 
Crow Street Theatre. After some years he 
ventured to appear in a now capacity, as a 
dramatic singer, choosing for his nrst appear- 
ance the part of the Seraskier in Storace's 
' Siege of Belmde/ His success was such 
«8 to wtnant niB representing the same part 



in London at the Lyceum Theatre on 13 July 
1813. On 14 Sept. 1815 he began his long 
connection with Dru^ Lane Theatre, ap- 
pearing in Linley*8 * Duenna.' For many 
years he held the post of principal tenor, and 
from about 1821 the direction of the music 
was placed in his hand£(. For some time he 
appeared alternately as a singer and as or- 
chestral leader. He was a member of the 
Philharmonic Society, and occasionally ap- 

Sared as leader of the band at its concerts, 
e belonged also to the Royal Academy of 
Music, though he was not one of the original 
members. From 1828 to 1830 he was one of 
the musical managers of Vauxhall GhLrdens. 
For many years he sang in the choir of the 
Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street, Regent 
Street. These various engagements were of 
course quite subsidiary to his work as musi- 
cal director of Drury Lane. The arrange- 
ment of all the musical compositions pro- 
duced there during some twenty years was 
entrusted to him, and in days when the com- 
posers' intentions were entirely subordinated 
to popular effect, such arrangements entailed 
not a little trouble upon the director. The 
adaptation of prominently successful foreign 
operas to the English stage was held to in- 
volve as a matter of course the composition 
of more or less suitable numbers to be inserted 
according to the exigencies of public taste. 
Among the mass of opt^ras and plays with 
incidental music which were produced dur- 
ing his directorship it is extremely hard to 
disentangle his original compositions from 
those which he borrowed, with a merely 
general acknowledgment, from all kinds of 
sources. The following list, taken with some 
alterations from Grove's * Dictionary of Mu- 
sic,' contains the names of the more impor- 
tant productions in which he had a larger or 
smaller share: — * Frederick the Great,' an 
operatic anecdote, 1814 ; * The King's Proxy,' 
1815, both ^vritten by S. J. Arnold [q. v.] ; 
' The Count of Anjou,' 1816 ; ' A Tale of 
other Times' (in collaboration with Bochsa), 
December 1822 ; * Abu Hassan,' adapted from 
Weber's opera of the same name, April 1825 ; 

* The Wager, or The Midnight Hour,' a pas- 
ticcio adapted from Mrs. Inchbald's * Mid- 
night Hour,' November 1825; * Oberon, or 
the Charmed Horn,' another adaptation from 
Weber, 182(5 ; * Malvina,' February 1826 ; 

* The White Lady,' adapted from Boieldieu, 
with several interpolated songs, &c., October 
1826, i.e. two months before the opera was 
produced in a more complete form at Covent 
Garden; *The Boy of Santillane,' 1827; 

* Isidore de Merida,^ from Storace, 1828 (an 
overture and two songs by Cooke) ; * The 
Brigand,' and three songs in * Peter the 
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Great/ lHi>9 ; * The Drajjon's Gifl/ 1^30 ; 

* The Ice Witch * and ' Hyder Ali/ 1831 ; * St. 
Patrick's Kve,' 1H82. For Macread/s pro- 
ductions of* The Midsummer Night's Dream/ 
1840; * Aci.** and Galatea/ 184l>; * King Ap- 
thiir/ 1842, &c., Cooke * arranged ' the inci- 
dental music, rtilying, in the case of the two 
last, cliiefly upon the com])ositions of Handel 
and Purcell ; m * King Arthur ' he drew u])on 
Purceirs other works to a large extent, sacri- 
ficing some of the best numbers in the com- 
poser's score. One of his last works for the 
stage was * The Follies of a Night* (Planch6), 
1845. Of all his compositions, one song alone, 

* Love's Ritornella from * The Brigand/ 
achieved a lasting success. From about 1830 
onwards he had given a good deal of atten- 
tion to glee comT>osition, and several of his 
productions in this branch of art gain«?d prizes 
at the catch and glee clubs. *Six Glees 
for Three and Four Voices * were published 
in 1844, and others singly. As early as 1828 
he published a treatise entitled 'Singing ex- 
emplified in a Series of Solfeggi and Exer- 
cises, progressively arranged,' and he subse- 
quently became a widely popular singing 
master. Among his many distinguished 
pupils the most eminent is Mr. Sims Reeves, 
whos(j first London appearance was made 
under Cooke's auspices. In 1846 he was 
appointed leader at the Concerts of Antient 
Music, succeeding John Fawcett Loder in 
that capacitv. He died at his house in Great 
Portland S^treet, 20 Feb. 1848, and was 
buried at Kcmsal Green. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music ; Gent. Mag. 2nd M»r. 
XXIX. 559 ; Qimrtfrly Musical Mig. x. 371, &c.] i 

J. A. F. M. 

COOKE, WILLIAM (d. 1553), judge, 
was born at Chesterton, Cambridgeshire, and 
educated in the university of Cambridge. 
He studied law first at Barnard's Inn and 
subsequently at Gray's Inn, of which he was 
admitted a member in 15^8. lie was called 
to the bar in 1530. InLent 1544 he was elected 
reader at Gray*s Inn, but in consequence of 
an outbreak of the plague did not read. On 
2 Dec. 1545 he was elected recorder of Cam- 
bridge. He was also counsel to King's Hall, 
and steward of Corpus Christ i College, Christ's 
College, Trinity Ilall,and Gonville Hall. In 
autumn 1546 he was again elected reader at 
Gray's Inn, having received in the previous 
Trinity term a writ of summons to take the 
degree of serjeant. The ceremony took place 
on 3 Feb. 1545-0, Cooke receiving from 
Gray's Inn a present of 8/. towards the ex- 
penses connected therewith. The usual feast 
was held at the invitation of Lord-chancellor 
Wriothesley in Lincoln's Inn HalL He was 



appointed king's serjeant on 22 Oct. 1550, and 
on 15 Nov. 1552 received a puisne judgeship 
in the common pleas. He died on 24 Aug. 
1553. He was buried in the church of Milt on^ 
Cambri dgeshire, where a brass with two Lat in 
inscriptions still preserves his memory. 

[CooiKT 8 Annals of Cambridge, i. 429, 435,. 
452, V. 266; Dugdalo's Orig. 117. 137. 293; 
Chron. Ser. 88, 89 ; Foss's Lives of the Judges; 
Cooper's Athenae Cantab.] J. M. R. 

COOKE, WILLIAM (d. 1780), a writer 
on numismatic and antiquarian subjects, was 
instituted to the vicarage of Enford, Wilt^ 
shire, in 1733, and held it until his death. 
He was also rector of Oldburv and Didmar- 
ton, Gloucestershire, and chaplain to the Earl 
of Suffolk. He published: 1. 'The Works 
of Sallust translated into English . . . ,' 1746, 
8vo. 2. * An Inquiry into the Patriarchal 
and Druidical Religion, Temples, &c., . . . 
with an introduction in vindication of the 
several Hieroglyphical figures described and 
exhibited in the course of the work,' Lon- 
don, 1754, 4to. 3. Second edition of No. 2, 
with additions, and the title, * An Inquiry 
into Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, 
Temples, &c., being the substance of some 
letters to Sir Hildebrand Jacob, Bart., where- 
in thePrimteval Institution and Universality 
of the Christian Scheme is manifested ; the 
Principles of the Patriarchs and Druids are 
laid open and shown to correspond entirely 
with each other, and both with the doctrines 
of Christianity . . .* Illustrated with cop- 
per-plates. Second edition, London, 1755, 
4to. 4. lV)vst»'s * New Pantheon,' sixth edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by W. C, 1772, 
12mo; another edition, 1777, 8vo. 

Cooke died at Enford on 25 Feb. 1780. 
For some time previously he had suffered 
from ill-health, but managed to compile and 
send to press a laborious numismatic work, 
which was corrected and published by his 
son in 1781, with the title, 'The Meclallic 
Historv' of ImjHjrial Rome, from the first 
triumvirate ... to the removal of the Im- 
perial seat bv Constantine the Great . . . ,' 
2 vols., Ijondon, 1781, 4to. Cooke applies 
coins to the illustration of Roman history 
and the lives of the emperors. The plan of 
the book is good, but the engravings ore 
very poor. Most of the coins seem to have 
been previously published in other works. 

[Gent. Mag. 25 Feb. 1780, vol. 1.; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecd. ii. 264-7 ; Hoare's Wiltshire, s. v. 
' Knford ; ' Brit. Mns. Cat.] W. W. 

COOKE, WILLIAM (1711-1797), pro- 
vost of King's College, Cambridge, was bom 
in St. James's, Westminster, 15 Oct. 1711. 
He was sent to Harrow in itlS, and placed 
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upon the foundation at Eton in 1721. In 
ifdl he became a scholar, and in 1734 a fellow, 
of King's College, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A. in 1735, and soon afterwards became an 
4i8sistant-master at Eton. In May 1743 he 
was unanimously elect-ed head-master, but 
found his health too weak for the place, and 
in 1745 took the college living of Sturmiuster- 
Marshall, Dorsetshire. In 1748 he was elected 
fellow of Eton College, and resided Stur- 
minster on being presented to the rectory 
of Denham, Bucldnghamshire ; he was also 
bursar of Eton. In 1765 he proceeded D.D., 
and was appointed chaplain to the Earl of 
Halifax. In 1768 he accepted the rectory of 
Stoke Newington. On 25 March 1772 he was 
unanimously elected provost of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was vice-chancellor of 
the university in 1773. In April 1780 he re- 
ceived a prebend in Ely, and on 9 Aug. was 
appointed to the deanery. He died at Bath 
20 Oct. 1797. 

He married Catherine, daughter of Richard 
Sleech, canon of Windsor, in January 1746, 
and had by her twelve children. His second 
daughter, Catherine, married Bishop Samuel 
Halifax [q. v.], whose epitaph was written 
by Cooke. Cooke published a few sermons, 
and in 1732 a small (anonymous) collection 
of poems called ^ Musse Juveniles,' including 
a Greek tragedy upon Solomon, called 2o0ia 
-OtrjXoTos. In one of the sermons (1750) upon 
the meaning of the expression in the second 
Epistle of St. Pet«r, * a more sure word of 
prophecv,' he defends Sherlock against Con- 
jers Middleton, and produced a little con- 
troversy. He composed an epitaph for him- 
self in a south vestry of King's College Chapel, 
attributing whatever he had done to the mu- 
nificence of Henry VI. One of his sons, Ed- 
ward Cooke [q. v.], became secretary at war 
in Ireland. Aiiot her son, William Cooke, was 
fellow of King's College, Cambridge, professor 
of Greek at Cambridge from 1780 to 1793, and 
rector of Hempsteaa-with-Lessingham, Nor- 
folk, from 1785 till his death, 3 May 1824. He 
published an edition of Aristotle's * Poetics ' 
in 1785, to which was appended the first 
translation of Grajr's * Elegy ' into Greek verse, ! 
a performance which had many imitators at 
the time (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ix. 154-5). 
Mathias praises Cooke's translation as equal 
to Bion or Moschus, and calls the author an 
* extraordinary genius ' (Pur&uits of Litera- 
ture, Dial, iii.) ; but De Quincey in * Cole- 
ridge and Opium Eating ' declares that ' scores 
of modem schoolboys could do as well. In 
1789 he also published ' A Dissertation on 
the Revelation of St. John,' comparing the 
Apocalvpse to the '(Edipus Tyrannus' of 
fiophoclefl and to Homer. He verified the 



old saying as to the result of such studies by 
afterwards becoming deranged {Gent. Mag. 
for 1798, p. 774, and 1824, u. 183). 

[Nichols's Lit. Auecd. ix. 620, 630 ; Uarvard's 
Alumni Etonenses, p. 50 ; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 349, 
357 ; Gent. Mag. 1707, ii. 901, 953.] L. S. 

COOKE, WILLIAM (1767-1832), legal 
writer, second son of John Cooke, was bom 
at Calcutta, where his father was a member 
of the council, in 1757, and was educated at 
Harrow and Caius College, Cambridge, gra- 
duating BA. in 177G. lie was admitted a 
student of Lincoln's Inn on 19 Nov. 1777. 
He was called to the bar there in November 
1782, and in 1785 published a small treatise 
on the * Bankrupt Laws.' He soon obtained 
a considerable practice in chancery and bank- 
ruptcy, and in 1816 was made K.C. and 
bencher of his inn. In 1818 he was commis- 
sioned by Sir John Leach, V.C, to proceed to 
Milan for the purpose of collecting evidence 
concerning the conduct of Queen Caroline. 
He reached Milan in September of that year, 
and reported the result of his investigations in 
July 1819. The report, which was forthwith 
laid before the cabinet, led to the introduction 
of the celebrated * Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against Her Majesty.' About this time Cooke 
began to be much troubled by frequent at- 
tacks of ^ut, and abandoned court practice. 
He continued, however, to practise as a 
chamber counsel until 1825, when he retired 
from the profession. He was one of the wit- 
nesses examined before the commission on 
chancery procedure in 1824. During the last 
few years of his life he resided at his house, 
Wrinsted or Wrensted Court, Frinsted,Kent, 
where he died on 14 Sept. 1832. His work 
on the * Bankrupt Laws ' passed through 
eight editions, and was during his life tne 
standard authority on the subject. It has 
long been superseded by more modem trea- 
tises, and the successive modifications which 
the law of bankruptcy has undergone during 
the last fifty years have rendered much of it 
entirely obsolete. It still, however, retains 
a certain value for the practitioner as an 
eminently lucid and virtually exhaustive 
digest of the earlier law. The fourth edition 
appeared in 1797, and the eighth and last, re- 
vised by George Roots (2 vols. 8vo), in 1823. 
Cooke IS often erroneously credited with the 
works of William Cook [q. v.], miscellaneous 
writer. 

[Legal Observer, iv. 375 (a very inaccurate ac- 
count, partiiilly corrected in vii. 101); Ch.Com. 
Rep. App. A. No. 6 ; Hansard, ii. 266 ; Twiss*8 
Life of Lord Eldon, ii. 401 ; Gent. Mag. cii. pt. ii. 
286 ; Lincoln's Inn Heg. ; Hasted's Kent, ii, 
512.] J. M. R. 
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COOKE, WILLIAM BERNARD (1778- | in various quarters in an experimental way. 
1855), line engraver, was bom in London in j Indeed, the idea of the magnetic needle had, 
1778. lie was the elder brother of George from the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
Cooke [q. v.], and became a pupil of William ' tury, occupied the minds of scientific men. 
Angus, tiie engraver of tlie * Seats of the No- ' Dr. Miincke had closely followed the course 
bility and Gentry in Great Britain and Whales.' ' of discovery, and, for the purpose of illustrat- 
After the termination of his apprenticeship | ing his lectures at the university, had con- 
he obtained employment upon the plates for structed a telegraphic apparatus on the prin- 
Brewer's * Beauties of England and W^ales,' | ciple introduced by Baron Schilling in 1835. 
and then undertook the publication of ' The Cookers genius instantly caught at the pro- 
Thames,' which was completed in 1811, and spect that was thus iinfoldecL Up to that 
for which he engraved almost all the plates. I tmie the electric telegraph had not been ex- 
His most important work was the * Pic- perimented upon much beyond the walls of 
turesque Views on the Southern Coast of i the laboratory and the class-room, and the 
England,' chiefly from drawings by Turner, young medical student conceived the idea of 
which he produced between 1814 and 1826, ' at once putting the invention into practical 
conjointly with his brother, George Cooke, ! operation in connection with the various rail- 
and for which he executed no less than ! way systems then rapidlv developing. IIo 
twenty-two plates, besides many vignettes. | abandoned medicine, and uevoted his mind to 
He also engraved after Turner * The Source the application of the existing knowledge and 
of the Tamar' and * Plymouth,' and in 1819 | instruments for telegraphy. Early in 1837 
five plates of * Views in Sussex,' which were ' he returned to England, with introductions to 
published with explanatory notices by R. R. ! Faraday and Roget. By them he was intro- 
Reinagle. Besides these he engraved * Storm I duced to ProfessorTMieatstone, who had made 
clearing off,' after Copley Fielding, for the electric telegraphy a special study, and had so 
* Gallery of the Society of Painters m Water far back as 18^1 laid Ixjfore the Royal Society 
Colours,' 1833, as well as plates for Rhodes's an account of important experiments on the 
*Peak Scenery,' 1818, De Wint's 'Views in I velocity of electricity and the duration of elec- 
' '~ - _ _ - - - constructed a 

three needles on 
designs for a 
' Rome and its surrounding Scenery,' 1840, ' mechanical alarm. He had also made some 
and 





He was an engraver of considerable ability, , in which NVheatstone seisms to have frankly 
and excelled espticially in marine views, but | revealed to Cooke all he had done towards 
the works whicli lie published did not meet perfecting the electric telegraph, a partner- 
with much success, lie died at Cambenvell, ship was agreed upon between them, and 
of heart disease, 2 Aug. 1H55, aged 77. | duly entered into in May 1837. W'heatstone 

[Gent. Mag. 18o5, ii. 334 ; Art Journal, 1865, ^"^ ."^^^H^^r, ^^A^^\ nor' leisure for business 
p. 267 ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the Eng- details, while Cooke possessed a good prac- 
lish School, 1878.] R. E. G. tical knowledge, much enercy, and business 

j ability of a high order. Wheatstone and 

COOKE, Sir WILLIAM POTHER- i Cooke's first patent was taken out in the 
GIIjL (1806-1870), electrician, was bom at ' same month that the jmrtnership was entered 
Ealing, Middlesex, in 180(5. His father was ' into, and was *for improvements in giving 
a surgeon there, but was afterwards appointed signals and sounding alarms in distant places 
professor of anatomy at Durham, to which by means of electric currents transmitted 
place the family removed. Cooke was educated through electric circuits.' Cooke now pro- 
at Durham ami at thp university of Edinburgh, ceeded to test the utility of the invention, 
and at the age of twenty enti^red the Indian , the I^ondon and Blackwall, the London and 
army. After five years service in India he Birmingham, and the Great W^estem rail- 
returned home, intending to qualify himself | way companies successively allowing the use 
for his father's profession, and passed some ; of their lines for the experiment. It was 
time on the continent, studying first at Paris, i found, however, that witn five needles and 
and subsequently at Heidelberg under l*ro- five line wires the expense was too great^ 
feasor Miincke. AVhile with Professor Miincke ! and in that form the electric telegraph was 
in 1836 his attention was directed towards given up. In 1838 an improvement was 
electric telegraphy, the probable practicability effected whereby the number of needles was 
of which had been previously demonstrated reduced to two, and a patent for this was taken 
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out by CJooke and AVheatstone. Before al [Sabine's Hist or jaud Progress of iho Electric 
parliamentary committee on railways in 1840, Telegraph; Dr. Turnbull's Lectures on the Elec- 
Wheatstone stated that be bad, conjointly ■ trie Telegraph ; the Practical Maigazine, vol. v. ; 
witb Cooke, obtained a new patent for a Jcans'sLivesof the Electricians; the When tstone 
telegrapbic arrangement. The new appara- "~ ~ 
tus required only a single pair of wires instead 



J. B-Y. 



*7^' J i'- J • vr • , 1, ' when only a year old. lie was placed under 

stonesucceeded in producing thesingle needle ^^^ ^^-^^^^^ /^ ^-^ ^^^1 q ^ ^^ ^ 

apparatus whicb they patented, and from ! ^^^ ^^ lg^,g ^^ ^J^^^^ ^ » ^ 

t£at time the electric telegraphbecameaprac- ^^^^ J^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^1 ^ j 

tical instrument, and was speedily adopted :^«w^^«««««*= „,i.;«i, ^. a • ■ 

on all the railwaV lines of tVe cointry. In , .^^.7^1117^^^ .™.T 1 engraving 
,, . • L-, . . "^ I. ' upon steel, ile was employed upon the an- 

the meantime a bitter controversy arose be- ^^13 gtanfield's ' Coast*^ S^ner^,' Darnell's 
tween Cooke and meatstone each daim- -Oriental Annual,' and other illi2tratedpul> 
ing the chief credit of the mvention. Cooke , i^^^i^^^ „f ^^^^ ^ ^^t , i ^J^. 

contended that he alone had succeeded in ^^^^ ^^ ^^ left'EnglanS and settled at 
reducing the electric telegraph to practical , ji^rmst^t, where he died 6 April 1865. His 
usefulnessat the time hesoughtWheatstones ^est plates are those after Turner of 'Not- 
assistance, and on the other hand Wheat- tJn^iiom'and 'I'lvmouth' in th 'V 
,tonemwntein«ithatCooke'sin8trumenthad, England and WiSes,' 'Newark Cast^ll* IS 
never been and could never be practically Scott's ' Poetical Works.' Besides these he 
applied. More of the actual wort of inven- engraved 'The Thames at Mortlake,' also 
tion was no doubt done bv Wheatstone than ^», burner, > Cakis Pier,' after David Cox, 




m 
his 

„xM.=u«uuur«i.uou.v«nuui.. «b aum.ti«u Travels, or the TraveUed Monkey,' after Sir 
that he could not hAve succeeded so early ^dwin Landseer. * 

without Cooke s ' zeal and perseverance and ._ , _. , t. • . ,^ 

practical skill,' but held that Cooke could „ [Bryan s Diet, of Painters and Engravers ed. 

Sever have succeeded at aU without him. ^"^"'' ^^^ • ■"f"™"*'"" f««» ^"^2"^] 
An arrangement was come to in 1843 by j 

which the several patents were assigned to COOKES, Sib THOMAS (d. 1701), 
Cooke, with the reservation of a mileage ' benefactor of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, be- 
rovalty to Wheatstone ; and in 1846 the longed to an old Worcestershire family, and 
Electro-Telegraph Company was formed in ' resided at Bentley Pauncefot in Worcester- 
conjunction with Cooke, the companv paying shire. He was a liberal patron of Bronisgrove 
120,000/. for Cooke and Wheatstone's earlier : grammar school, and endowed the school of 
patents. I Feckenham. By his will, dated 19 Feb. 1696, 

For some years Cooke employed himself . and proved in the prerogative court of Can- 
very actively in the practical work of tele- I terbury 15 Oct. 1701, he gave *to the arch- 
graph^, but does not appear to have achieved bishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Oxford, 
much in the way of invention after his sepa- i Lichheld, and Gloucester, and to the vice- 
ration from Wheatstone. He tried to ob- ; chancellor and all the heads of colleges and 
tain an extension of theorijginal patents, but halls in the university of Oxford, for the time 
the judicial committee of the privy coun- ' being and theirsuccessors,* the sum of 10,000/. 
cil decided that Cooke and Wheatstone to purchase lands, the profits whereof were to 
had been sufficiently remunerated, and that be devoted * either to build an ornamental 
the electric telegraph had not been so poor pile of buildings in Oxford and endow the 
an investment as they had been led to believe same with so manv scholars' places and fel- 
bythepresSjthe shareholders having received lowships as they sliould think the revenue 
a bonus of 15/. per share, besides the usual j would maintain, or to endow such other col- 
dividend of four per cent, on 300,000/. The ' lege or hall in Oxford with such and so many 
Albert gold medal of the Society of Arts was , fellowship and scholars* places as they should 
awarded on equid terms to Cooke and Wlieat- ' think fit. In the election to fellowships and 
stone in 1867 ; and two years later Cooke , scholarships preference was to be given to 
was knighted, Wheatstone having had the those who had been educated at Bromsgrove 
same honour conferred upon him the year or Feckenham. The executors and the law 



before. A ciyQ list pension was granted to 
Cooke in 1871. He died on 25 June 1879. 



courts kept the bequest unsettled till 1714, 
when the property was acquired by Qlou- 
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coster Hull, and (by roval letters patent, 
date<l 14 July 1714) the Wll was converted 
into AVorcester College. It appears that 
Cookes hud originally intended that the 
10,(XX)/. should Ix) devoted to building a 
workhouse in Worcestershire, and that he 
had abandoned this intention at the instance 
of Dr. Woodroffe of Worcester Hall. The 
Kev. John Haron, fellow of Balliol, in 1699 
preached a sermon before Cookes at Fecken- 
ham, in the hope of diverting the stream of 
bounty to IJalliol, but the sermon failed to 
prod uce the desired effect . Cookes died 8 June 
1701. 

[Nushe's Worcestershire, i. 441, ii. 403; Wood's 
Hist, and Antiq. of Coll. of Oxford, ed. Gutch, pp. 
630-1 ; Reliq. Hearn. ii. 274 ; Ballard MSS. iv. 
26, vi. 37, xxi.; inforinationfroinT. W.Jackson, 
esq., vicc-provost of Worcester College.] 

A. H. B. 

COOKESLEY, WILLIAM GIFFORD 

(1802-1880), classical scholar, was bom at 
Brasted in Kent on 1 Dec. 1802, and was 
educated at Eton and at King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1825, 
M.A. in 1827. He was for many years one 
of the assistant masters at Eton. In 1857 
he was appointed vicar of Hayton, York- 
shire, and became incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Hammersmith, in 18(K), and rector of Temps- 
ford, Bedfordshire, in 1808. He died on 
10 Aug. 1880. llis publications on classical 
subjects are: 1. * Selections from Pindar. 
With English Notes,' 1838, 8vo. 2. 'Pin- 
dari Carminu. Notas quasdam Anglice scrip- 
tas adjecit G.G.C.,' 1844, &c., 8vo (another 
edition, 'pars i)rinia,' 1850, &c., and an edi- 
tion in 2 vols., 1851 ). 3. * Select a e CatuUo ' 
(with notes), 18-t5, 12mo. 4. * Accoimt and 
Map of the Ancient City of Rome,' 1850; 
and a similar * Account and Map of Ancient 
Athens,' 1851, 8vo (also 1852, 8vo). 5. 'Se- 
lecta e Propertio' (with notes), 1851, 12mo. 
i\. * Eton Selections from Ovid and TibuUus' 
(with notes), 1850, 12mo (another edition, 
18<?0, 1 2mn ). 7. * Cirsar s Gallic War ' (with 
Engli>li notes), 18(>1, 12mo. Cookesley also 
published : 8. * Sermons,' l^ndon, 1843, l2mo; 
and *(.)ld Windsor Sermons,' London, 1844, 
12mo. IK * A revised translation of the New 
Testament,' 1859, &c., 8vo. 10. * A frw Re- 
marks on some of the more prominent errors 
containcnl in Bishoj) Colenso's Book on the 
Pentateuch,' Ix)ndon, 1803, 8vo. 11. * Me- 
morial Sketch of F. J. Cookesley, edited by 
"NV. G. C.,' 1807, 12mo. 12. Various pamph- 
lets publislu»<l between 1845 and 1867 (see 
Brit Miut, Cat) 

[Men of the Time, 10th od. 1879, 11th ed. 
1884 (* Necrology') ; Martin's Handbook of Con- 



temporary Biog. 1870 ; Athensnm, 21 Aug. 1880, 
No. 2756, p. 240 ; Brit. Mu«. Cat.] W. W. 

COOKSON, GEORGE (1700-1835^, ge- 
neral, sixth son of Captain Thomas Cookson, 
R.N., and grandson of William Cookson of 
Wellington, Shropshire, was bom at Fam- 
borough, Hampshire, on 29 April 1700. He 
entered the royal navy in 1773, but after his 
father s death m 1775 lx>rd North gave him a 
cadetship to the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. He entered the royal artillery as 
second lieutenant in 1778, and was promoted 
lieutenant in 1780. His early service was 
principally in the West Indies, and on one oc- 
casion, namely, in 1785, he commanded all the 
artillery on the Black River until its evacua- 
t ion. In 1792 he was promoted captain-lieu- 
tenant, and in the following year accompanied 
the Duke of York's army to the Netherlands. 
He opened the first English battery against 
the city of Valenciennes, and commanded the 
English gunners in the trenches and at the 
storm of that city. On the conclusion of the 
campaii^ he was promoted captain and ap- 
pointed to the command of No. 7 company, 
5th battalion, and in 1800 was made major by 
brevet. In that year he commanded the royal 
artillery with General Maitland's expedition 
against Belleisle, which afterwards Joined the 
force sent against Ferrol under Sir James Pul- 
teney, and was eventually incorporated with 
the artillery under Sir Ralph Abercromby's 
command m the Mediterranean. Cookson 
was appointed to manage the landing of the 
field-jiieces in Abercromby's disembarkation 
on the coast of Eg^'pt, and he was so rapid 
that the guns were in action almost as soon 
as (he inlantry, and did great ser\'ice in co- 
vering the landing of the rest of the army. 

During the whole E^ni>^^^^<^^^™P^^(P^ Cook- 
son greatly distingiushed himself, especially 
at the sieg-e of Alexandria, when for a time he 
commanded all the fifty-two guns employed 
at the siege, and in the attack on the castle of 
Marabout on 2'2 Aug., when he was publicly 
thanked by Sir Eyre Coote( 1762 -1824) [q. v.] 
On 29 Oct. 1801 he was made commandant of 
the ancient Pharos, and appointed to command 
all the artillery in Egj-pt, and he was after- 
wards presented with a gold medal by the 
grand vizier, an honour conferred on no other 
artillerA- ollicer (Duxcan, History of the Boyal 
Artillery, ii. 182). After his return to Eng- 
land he was promoted lieutenant-colonel, and 
in Septeml)er 1804 was appointed to command 
the artillery in the Dublin district. He had 
made the acquaintance of Lord Cathcart in 
the Nt>therlands, and at that general's special 
rec)uest he was appointed to command all the 
artillery accompanying the expedition to 
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Hanover in 1805. The expedition, however, 
4id nothing, and after its failure Cookson re- 
turned to fiublin. He was again, upon Lord 
Oathcart's request, ordered to accompany that 
^neral's more important expedition to Den- 
mark in 1807, and commanded the batteries 
on the right during the bombardment of Co- 
penhagen ; but he received no recognition of 
iiis services on this occasion, though the officer 
commanding the artillery, Colonel Blomefield, 
was made a baronet. In October 1808 he 
embarked in command of the forty-eight guns 
and twelve hundred artillerymen ordered to 
form part of Sir David Baird^s army intended 
for the Peninsula, and when Baird joined Sir 
John Moore, Cookson took command of all the 
horse artillery with the combined army. He 
commanded it with great ability throughout 
Moore*s retreat, and especially distinguished 
himself at the action off Benevente on 29 Dec. 
1808, when General Lefevre-Desnouettes was 
taken prisoner. At the close of the retreat, 
when but three miles from Corunna, he suc- 
cessfully blew up two great magazines of 
powder, containing twelve thousand barrels, to 
save them firom the enemy, but he missed the 
battle of Corunna, as he had embarked with the 
horse artillery the night before. In April 
1801 he received the command of the artillery 
in the Sussex district, which he held until 
1 Aug. 1814, except in July 1809, when he 
commanded the artillery in South Beveland 
during the Walcheren expedition up to the 
fall of Flushing. Few artillery officers saw 
more varied 8er\'ice than Cookson, but as he 
did not happen to serve in the Peninsula or 
tkt Waterloo he never even received the C.B. 
for his services. He was promoted in regular 
course colonel on 17 March 1812, major- j 
|reneral on 4 June 1814, and lieutenant-ge- 
neral on 22 July 1830. He died at Esher on 
12 Aug. 1835. He was married three times, I 
And his eldest son, an officer in the 3rd guards, 
was killed at the battle of Fuentes de Onoro i 
on 5 May 1811. 

[Royal Military Calendar; Duncan's History 
of the Royal Artillery ; Gent. Mag. for October 
1885.] H. M. S. 

COOKSON, HENRY WILKINSON, 
D.D. (I8l0-I876),masterof Peterhouse, born 
10 April 1810 at Kendal, Westmoreland, was 
the sixth son of Thomas and Elizabeth Cook- 
son. Wordsworth, for whose poetry he alw^ay s 
cherished a reverential admiration, was one 
of his godfathers. He was educated at Ken- 
dal grammar school and at Sedbergh school, 
then under the head-mastership of the old 
£nend of the family from whom he derived his 
second baptismal name. In October 1828 he 
eommenoed residence at St. Peter's College, 



as he always preferred to style the most 
ancient college in the university of Cambridge. 
His private tutors were Henry Philpott, who 
as bishop of Worcester pronounced the last 
words of the burial service over his grave, 
and the famous Hopkins of Peterhouse. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed to the tutorship; 
and among his pupds was the present Sir 
William Thomson. In 1847 he succeeded 
Dr. Hodgson as master of his college, and as 
rector of Qlaston in liutlandshire till 1877, 
when this rectory was by the new college 
statutes detached from the headship with 
which it had hitherto been combined. In 
18«55 he marriedEmily Valence, elder daughter 
of Gilbert Ainslie, D.D., master of Pembroke 
College, by whom he had one daughter. He 
died, after an illness of a few days, on 
30 Sept. 187G, in Peterhouse Lodge ; and, 
in accordance with a wish expressed by him 
in "WTiting two months before, he was buried 
in the churchyard of the college benefice of 
Cherry llinton, near Cambridge, a simple 
academical funeral appropriately closing a 
university life of great though absolutely un- 
ostentatious usefulness. 

During a large proportion of the twenty- 
nine years through which he held his master- 
ship Cookson was one of the most influential, 
as he was always one of the most active and 
most conscientious, members of his univer- 
sity. With mathematical acquirements he 
combined strong scientific sympathies and 
distinct literary tastes ; he was a sound pro- 
testant of the least sensational type; in poli- 
tics his clear-eyed conservatism slirank with 
unconcealed dislike from the more imagi- 
native phases of party opinion. His services 
to the Cambridge Philosophical Society, of 
which he was president 1865-6, were too solid 
to be forgotten ; and he worked with a will 
when chairman of Mr. Cleasby's committee 
at the parliamentary election of 1808. It re- 
mained no secret that in 18(J7 he wasoff'ered, 
through Lord Derby, the bishopric of Lich- 
field, which he declined. He was energetic 
in his college and the university. Not only 
was he elected vice-chancellor as many as 
four times (1848, 1804, 1872, 1873) ; but he 
was almost continuously a member of the 
council of the senate from the institution of 
that body in 1856 ; and there was hardly a 
syndicate of importance concerned with the 
organijation or reconstruction of the univer- 
sity studies and examinations from 1851 on- 
wards of which he was not a member. He 
also contributed very materially to the settle- 
ment of the relations between the university 
and the town of Cambridge, which came 
under discussion during his vice-chancellor- 
ship in 1873. In all the transactions in which 
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he bore a part he showed the prudence and vention of Prostitution. ... In two parts,'^ 
caution for which his name became prover- 8vo, Winchester, 1782. His next wort was 
bial at Cambridge ; but he was hardly less * A New Family Prayer-Book. . . . Eluci- 
distinguished by a genuine zeal for progress, dated with explanatory notes and observa- 
manifcst ing itself esiwcially in a desire for the tions on an entire new plan/ 8vo,Winchester, 
extension of the studies of the university, and 1783 (3rd ed. 1786). This was followed by 
an increase in the numl)er of its professorial ■ * The Universal Family Bible . . . illustrated 
chairs. Thus he delighted in sucli practical with notes and observations/ foL London, 
evidence of the success of liis endeavours as . 1784. Between the appearance of the last 
the augmentation of the Woodwardian Mu- two works Cookson had become master of 
seum, the enlargement of tlie botanical gar- Churcher's College, Petersfield, at which 
den, and the erection of the new museums; place he died on 6 Jan. 1835, aged 83, and 
and he was one of the first to advocate the was buried on the 12th in the chancel of 
application of a proix)rtion of the funds of Colmer church. He was of eccentric habits, 
the colleges to the endowment of new pro- and is said once to have announced in church, 
fessorships. Altogether, he has no slight share * I have forgotten my sermon, but I will read 
in the extraordinary development reached you a true account of the battle of Waterloo.' 
by Cambridge in the years which immediately In 18 1 4 he was elected a fellow of the Society 
preceded the time of his death, and in those of Antiquaries. 

which have since ensued. An admirable por- [Herve/e Hist, of Colmer and Priors Dean, 
trait of Cookson by Lowes Dickinson occu- ppS90-4; information from the vicar of Harting; 
pies a place of honour m the college hall at ^ent. Mag. 1836, iii. 441; Brit. Mns. Cat.; 
Pet^rhouse ; in the parisli church of Cherry Watt's Bibl. Brit.] G. G. 

Hint on, partially restored in remembrance of 

him, a mural brass, designed by G. G. Scott, COOKWORTHY, WILLLiM (17a5- 
records his deserts and renders justice to his 1780), porcelain-maker, was bom at Kings- 
qualities. The inscription was composed by bridge, Devonshire, in 1706, his mother being 
W. ;>!. (lunson of Christ's College. left a widow with five sons and some daugh- 

[Momorial articles in Cambridge Chronicle, ters. About the time of the father's death 
7 Oct., and Saturday Review, 14 Oct. 187« ; per- nearly all their property was lost m the South 
sonal knowleilge.] A. W. W. Sea stock speculation. The widow retired 

to a smaller house, in which she maintained 

COOKSON, JAMES (1752-183o), divine, herself and daughters by the most rigid eco- 
was a native of Martindale, Westmoreland, nomy. William Cookworthy and his brother 
Tie received his academical education at eventually started in a small drug business 
Queen's College, Oxford, as a member of in Plymouth. In this they were so suc- 
which house he proceeded J^.A. on 13 June ^ cessful that they had their mother to live 
1781, and M.A. on 13 July 178(i. Mean- with them in Kut Street, Plymouth, and 
while he had l)een institut<^d, in September were enabled to allow her to be a liberal 
1776, on his own petition, to the rectory of benefactor to the poor. The brothers appear 
Colmer with Priors Dean, Hampshire, to to have followed the business of wholesale 
which he was inducted the following Octo- druggists for many years. Although edu- 
ber. He was also for many years curate of ' cated by the Society of Friends, Cookworthy 
the neighbouring village of Steep, and about did not, until he had reached his thirty-iirst 
1796was presented to the vicarage of Ilarting, year, manifest any strong religious feelings. 
Sussex. Popular report says that he was put At this time he retired from trade, and a&r 
into the last-named living as a locum tenens a period of probation he accepted a gift 
only, and that when asked to resign he said in the ministry, and laboured diligently in 
* his conscience did not allow him to do so.' the western counties. For about twenty- 

I)esj)ite the cares of three parishes some live years Cookworthy held a meeting in liis 
miles apart, Cookson found time for writing. ; own house 'every first day evenii^ when at 
He published, first, * Thoughts on Polygamy, home,' as we are informed by the * Testimony 
suggested by the dictattjs of Scripture, Na- of Monthly Meeting' for 1781. A Friend 
ture, llcason, and Common-sense ; with a of Plymouth thus described him : * A tall^ 
description of Marriage and its obligations ; ^ venerabli? man, with three-cornered hat and 
a contemplation of our National System of bushy, curly wig, a mild but intellectual 
Laws relative thereto: and particularly, an countenance, and full of conversation. . . . 
examination of 26 Geo. II, ch. .'i.3, commonly | He used to travel as a wholesale chemist 
called the Marriage Act. Including remarks through Cornwall, and at Godolphin was al- 
on Thelyphthora [by the Rev. Martin Madan] : ways the guest of Nancarrow, siiperinten- 
and its scheme, wiui some hints for the pre- j dent of mines in that district, who being ^so 
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a scientific person, they used to sit up most 
of the night engaged in their favourite sub- 
jects.' 

In a letter written on 6 May 1746 Cook- 
worthy says: 'I have lately had with me the 



facture is that of making them acquainted 
with the nature and proi)ertie8 of the mate- 
rials, and his introduction of " growan stone ** 
for either body or g[laze, or both when requi- 
site.* Cookworthy is said to have been a be- 



person who has discovered the china earth, liever in the dowsing, or divining rod, for 
... It was found in the back of Virginia, discovering mineral veins, and we Team that 
where he was in quest of mines, and hav- | he became a disciple of Swedenborg. As a 
ing read Du Halde, he discovered both the Friend he was universally esteemed by the 
petunze and kaolin J The first true porce- | Society ; as a minister he was zealous, en- 
lain manufactured in Europe was made by gaging, and persuasive ; as a lover of science 
Bottcher in 1709 at Dresden, and in 1710 he | he was much appreciated, as is proved by -the 
was appointed director of the Meissen fac- , fact that Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, and 
tory, and after five years of experiment he sue- j Captain Cook dined with him at Plymouth 
ceeded in making the fine porcelain known before their voyage round the world. Cook- 
* Dresden china.' | worthy died on 16 Oct. 1780, aged 76. 




soon after he noticed that a portion of the j StaflTordshire Potteries, Hanley, 1827 ; Price's 
granite, or moorstone, of the same district Treatise on Mining ; De la Beche's Catalogue of 
resembled in some respects the petunze, and , British Pottery and Porcelain.] R. H-t. 

on exposing it to a wfete heat in a crucible cOOLEY, THOISIAS (1740-1784), ar- 
he obtaineS 'a beautiful semi-diaphanous | ehitect, was bom in 1740 in England, and 
white subsunce.' This was the Breage china ^^iginaily apprenticed to a carpenter. He 
stone but, contammg black particles which | ^^tkined a premium at the Society of Arts 
burnt red, It was not fit^'d for a ^^orcelam ^ 1753 ^fi^ 1769 was the succe^ful com- 
gkze. At CarWps, m St. Stephen s parish, j .^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 1 Exchange in 
neajT St. Austel^ he found subsequently ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ completed in 1779,%nd 
both the cky and the stone ofthe desired , continued to reside in Dublin. He also 
???i^- 7TiK«P^" ^'l ^^'^^^.^ H'^^^S erected a tower to Armagh Cathedral, and 
• ^. S"^ l'^' ^^ ''I??' "^^ ^T^^Ii A ' theNewgateprison inDublin; neither of these 
m St. St^Dhens was on the propertv of Lord ^^ ^ gScce^fnl work. He was employed 
Camelford, who assisted Cookworthy m Ins , ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ buildings in Dublin, 



first efforts to make porcelam in Plpnouth, ^^^ ^j^ j^ ^^^ ^^j,^ engaged on the Four 
the works being established at Coxside. IL^ , ^ ^^^. ^^j ^^^^^ t^g western 
progress WMdow, and It was not until 1768 ^. 'j-rom 1766 to 1768 he contributed 



mouth works from fifty to sixty persons were ,>.Lf«^T^™? "'"J'' ';■«'" ,r; ..;;'.. 1: r«! 

^1 J in ,•',_„ T i-a n—^if^-j l>ict. of ArtistH, 1760-1880; Pasquins Artists 

OTiployed. The «)mpany-Lora Camelford ^^ ^^^^ Catologue. of the Frie Society of 
being one of the firm— obtained a high-class ^^\^^ 1 L. C. 

Sircelain painter and enameller from Sevres, i 
enry Bone [q.v.] was educated in this COOLEY, WILLIAM DESBOROUGH 
pottery. {d. 1883), geographer, was elected a fellow 

Cookworthy afterwards sold the patent of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
right to Mr. R. Champion of Bristol, who don in 1830, and was made an honorary' free 
founded a pottery in that city. Neither the member in 1804 {Proceedings ofHoyal Geogr. 

S)rcehiin works in Plymouth nor those in , <Soc. for 1883, p. 233). Ho wrot^'forLardner's 
ristol were profitable, and in 1777 the pa- * Cabinet Cyclopaedia,' * Tlie History of Mari- 
tent right was sold to a company in Staf- ' time and Inland Discovery,' 3 vols. 1830-1, 
fordshire. Cookworthy brought his chemical a work of considerable merit which was trans- 
knowledge to bear on the porcelain manu- ' lated into French. On the publication of 
facture, and he appears to have been the first | M. Douville's * Voyap© au Congo ' in 1832 
chemist who in this country obtained cobalt- Cooley wrote a critic isna in the * Foreign 
blue direct from the ores. A well-known , Quarterly Review,' in which the fraud prac- 
Staffordshire potter writes of Cookworthy's | tisedby that pretended explorer was exposed. 
ditcoyery : * The greatest service ever con- ! After that time his name was chiefly asso- 
farred by one person on the pottery manu- ciated with African subjects. In 1852 he^ 
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published * Inner Africa laid open, in an 
attempt to trace the chief lines of communi- 
cation across that continent south of the 
Efjuator.' In this work, almost exclusively 
based upon Portuguese and native authorities, 
he maintained that there existed but one 
great lake in Central Africa, and that the 
snowy mountains alleged to have been seen 
by Krapf and Hehmann were myths. His 
protest against the existence of snowy moun- 
tains was repeated even after Von der Decken 
and Thornton's return from the Kilimanjaro 
in 1863, and as late as 1864 he insisted upon 
the Nyassa and Tanganyika forming one con- 
tinuous lake. Although the progress of geo- 
grapliical discoveries in Africa upset many of 
his pet theories, he has the credit of being the 
first to deal in a scientific spirit with questions 
which have since been solved by actual obser- 
vations (AthefUBum, 10 March 1883, p. 316). 
In these discussions he distinguished him- 
self by the vigour of his style of writing and 
his mastery of the literature of African geo- 
graphy. He was also a good linguist, and 
had perfected his acquaintance with Ki-Swa- 
hili, the lingua franca of Eastern Africa, by 
taking lessons from an intelligent native of 
Zanzibar, whom accident had brought to the 
port of London. 

For many years he lived quite alone in 
humble lodgings in Ijondon, supported almost 
solely by the civil list pension of lOO/., granted 
to him in 1859. He died on 1 March 1883. 

Besides the works already noticed and some 
"treatises on geometry he published : 1. *The 
Negroland of the Arabs examined and ex- 
plained ; or, an Inquiry into the early History 
and Geography of Central Africa,' Lond. 1841, 
8vo. '2. An edition of * Larcher's Notes on 
Herodotus,' 2 vols. 1844. 8. * The World sur- 
veyed in the XIX Century ; or Recent Xarra- 
t i ves of Scicnt i fie and Exploratory Expeditions 
translated, and, where necessary, abridged,* 
2 vols. Lond. 1845-8, 8vo. 4. ' Sir Francis 
Drake, his Voyage, 1695, by Thomas May- 
narde,' edited Irora the original manuscripts 
for the Hakluyt Society, 1849. o. * Clau- 
diUvS Ptolemy and the Nile ; or an inquiry 
into that geographer s real merits and specu- 
lat ive errors, his knowledge of Eastern Africa, 
and the authenticity of the Mountains of the 
Moon,' Lond. 1854,8vo. 0. * Dr. Liyingst one's 
Keise vom Fluss Liambey nach Loanda in 
1853-4 kritisch und kouimentarisch beleuch- 
tet,' 1855. 7. *The Memoir on the Lake 
Regions of East .Vfrica reviewed,' Lond. 1804, 
6vo. In reply to Capt. R. Burton's letter in 
the ' Athenteiim,' No. 1899. 8. * Dr. Living- 
stone and the lioyal Geographical Society,' 
Lond. 1874, 8vo. 9. * Physical Geography, or 
the Terraqueous Globe and its Phenomena,' 



Lond. 1876, 8vo. A thoroughly original 
work. 

He also contributed several memoirs to the 
* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,' 
and a series of controversial articles on 
African subjects to the ' Athemeiim' (Mabk- 
HAM, Fifty rears' Work of the Royal Geogr, 
Soc, pp. 233). 

[Authorities cited above; Cat. of Printed 
Bucks in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

COOLING or COLING, RICHARD (rf. 
1697), clerk of the privy council, became 
secretary to the Earl of Manchester on that 
nobleman's bein^ appointed lord chamberlain 
in 1660, and, being with the earl at Oxford 
when he was incorporated M.A. (8 Sept. 
1665), received the same degree from the uni- 
versity. He was apparently on intimate terms 
with Pepys, to whom when in liquor he was 
communicative on the subject of the relations 
of the king with Lady Cast lemaine, and other 
coiu^. gossip. He also acted as secretary to 
the Earl 01 Arlington during his teniure of 
the office of lord chamberlain (1674-80). 
On 21 Feb. 1688-9 he was sworn clerk of 
the privy council in ordinary. He died on 
19 .Time 1697. Wood says that he * was ori^- 
nally, as it seems, of AU Souls' College.* He 
is described as Dr. Richard Cooling in the 
' Cal. State Papers ' (Dom. 1667), p. 28. 

[Pepys's Diary. 5 July 1660 and 30 July 1667; 
Wood's Fasti (Bliss), ii. 285 ; Luttrell's Relation 
of State Affairs, i. 504, iv. 241.] J. M. R. 

COOMBES, ROBERT (1808-1860), 
champion sculler, was bom at Vauxhall, 
Surrey, in 1808, and as a waterman at an 
early age commenced life on the Thames. 
In rieight he was about 5 feet 7 inches, 
and his rowing weight was generally under 
9 stone. Constantly matched against men 
his superiors in strength and size, he by his 
superior skill, tact, and attentive training 
almost always proved victorious in the long 
run. His first public race was for the Duke 
of Northumberland's purse of sovereigns on 
4 July 1836. His principal sculling matches 
were against Kipping, Kelly, Jack Phelps, 
Campbell, Tom Mackmning, Henry Clasper, 
and Tom Cole, and his most important oars' 
race was rowed with his brother as partner 
against the two Claspers. In sculling he 
beat J. Phelps, F. Godfrey, George Campbell, 
and the majority of the best men. On 3 Oct. 
1838 he beat J. Kelly from Westminster to 
Putney, but the latter meeting with a slight 
accident, and doubts being expressed as to 
the nature of the victory, the two men raced 
again on the following day, when Kelly 
was beaten easily. This was the first right- 
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away match without fouling of which there 
is any record. As an oarsman his achieve- 
ments were numerous. With J. Phelps he 
beat W. Pocock and J. Doubledee. He was 
stroke in the winning four at the Liverpool 
regatta in 1840, winning against five crews. 
On 8 Sept. 1842 he beat K. Nowell, West- 
minster to Putney, for 50/. a side ; in the 
following month they rowed again, when 
Coombes was again the better man, and was 
presented with a piece of plate in commemo- 
ration of his victories. At Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 18 Dec. 1844, he staked 100/. to 50/. 
and was the winner in a sculling match with 
H. Clasper. He became the champion of the 
Thames on 19 Aug. 1846, beating C. Camp- 
bell easily. He held the championship longer, 
and rowed the course, Putney to Mortlaie, 
faster, than any other man of his time ; but on 
24 May 1852, when aged forty-three, although 
backed at 2^ to 1 for 200/. a side, he was 
beaten by Thomas Cole, a man half his age, 
by half a length, in a race lasting 29 minutes 
12 seconds, one of the most perfectly con- 
tested races ever witnessed. \Vith Wilson 
he won the pairs at the Thames Regatta in 
1845, and with his brother, Tom Coombes, 
beat Richard and Harry Clasper in a match 
on the Thames in 1847. As a trainer he was 
employed by the Cambridge crew in 1852, 
ana in the same year his name is found in 
connection with a book bearing the following 
title, * Aquatic Notes, or Sketches of the 
Rise and Progress of Racing at Cambridge ; 
by a Member of the C.U.B.C., with a Letter 
containing hints on Rowing and Training by 
Robert Coombes, champion sculler,' 1852, 
12mo. Although he was sometimes defeated 
in pair and four oar races, yet he and his 
crews always came off with credit and stoutly 
contested the victories with their opponents. 
In speed and style during his time he was 
never surpassed, and he rowed many more 
races than any other man except H. Clasper. 
After an honourable career, in his later days 
he fell into poverty. His mind failed, and 
he was removed nine months before his death 
to the Kent lunatic asylum at Maidstone, 
where he died on 25 Feb. 1860, and was buried 
at the expense of his friends in Brompton ce- 
metery on 7 March, when the leading London 
watermen followed his remains to the grave. 

[Illustrated London News, 29 May 1852, p. 436, 
with portrait; Field, 3 March 1860, p. 176 ; Bell's 
Life in London, 23 Aug. 1846, p. 8, 4 March 1860, 
p. 6.] G. C. B. 

COOMBES^ WILLLiM HENRY, D.D. 

S 767-1850), catholic divine, was bom at 
eadgate in the parish of Camerton, Somer- 
>, on 8 May 1767. At the age of 



twelve he was sent to Douay College, where 
he was ordained priest in 1791. During the 
troubles consequent on the French revoluti(m 
he and several of his fellow-collegians with 
difficulty escaped to England. Soon after- 
wards he was appointed professor of divinity 
at Old Hall Green. On 12 Dec. 1801 Pope 
Pius Vn created him D.D. In 1810 he ac- 
cepted the mission of Shepton Mallet t, Somer- 
setshire, which he held for thirty-nine years. 
In 1849 he retired to the Benedictine monas- 
tery at Downside, where he died on 15 Nov. 
1850. 

Coombes, who was an accomplished Greek 
scholar, published : 1. ' Sacred Eloquence ; 
or. Discourses selected from the Writings of 
St. Basil the Great and St. John Chryso- 
stom, with the Letters of St. Eucberius to his 
kinsman. Valerian, on the Contempt of the 
World,' Lond. 1798, 8vo. 2. 'The Escape 
from France of the Rev. W. 11. Coombes, 
written by himself, with his Letter on the 
generous behaviour of the Duke of York to 
some of the students of Douay who escaped 
from Doulens,' Lond. 1799, 8vo. Printed 
also in * The Laity^s Directory for the Church 
Service' (1800). 3. Letters on catholic 
affairs imder the signature of *The Britisli 
Observer,' which appeared in Cobbett's * Re- 
gister ' in 1804-0. 4. ' Life of St. Francis of 
Sales,' translated from the French of Mar- 
soUier, 2 vols. Shepton Mallctt, 1812, 8vo. 
5. 'The Spiritual Entertainments of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, with an addition of some Sacred 
Poems,* Taunton, 1814, 12mo, translated from 
the French. 6. *The Evssence of Religious 
Controver^,' Lond. 1827 and 1839, 8vo. 
7. 'Life of St. Jane Frances de Chantal,' 
2 vols. Lond. 1830, and again 1847, 8vo. 

[Oliver's Catholic Religion in Cornwall, p. 272 ; 
Gillow's Bibl. Diet. I 558; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

COOPER, ABRAHAM 0787-1808), 
battle and animal painter, was l)om in Red 
Lion Street, Holbom, London, 8 Sept. 1787. 
His father was a tobacconist and afterwards 
an innkeeper in HoUoway, and at one time 
at Edmonton. At the age of thirteen ho 
found some employment as an assistant at 
Astley's Theatre. At this period the lad was 
fond of drawing animals, and produced several 
portraits of horses for a Mr. Phillips. Wlien 
he was about twenty-two years 01 age there 
was a favourite horse in the possession of Mr. 
Henry (afterwards Sir Henry) Meux of Ealing. 
Cooper desired to have a portrait of this horse, 
but could not afford to pay for it, and when 
a friend remarked, * Whj not try your own 
hand on old " Frolic " P ' Cooper set to work, 
and having finished a picture, he showed it 
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to Sir Hcnrj' Meux, who not only purchased the ' New Sporting Magazine.' There is in 

it, but became his friend and patron. He now the department of prints and drawings, Bri- 

began studying art by making careful copies tish Museum, a folio volume containing nu- 
of horsey irom engravings published in the ' merous engravings after Cooper, who exhi- 

' Sporting Magazine.' These were drawn by bited, between 1812 and 18(fe, 407 works: 

Benjamin Marshall, to whom Cooper was in- 332 at the Royal Academy, 74 at the British 

troduced by his uncle Davis, the well-known Institution, and one in Suffolk Street. 

e(iue8trion. Davis wished his nephew to ride [Sandby's History of the Royal Academy, i. 

at Covcnt Garden Theatre, then under the 869; Ait Joumal, 1869, p. 4S; Athenseom, 1868, 

management of John Kemble, about 1812- p. 23 ; mannscript notes in tho British Museum.] 

1813. This, however, he declined, but placed L. V. 

himself under Marshall. In 1812 he became pnm>iiT» atfvavt»pr t * iA<»n_ 

a meralx^r of the Artists' Fund, and sub- ,^^®^*?' ALEXA>DER (/?. 1630- 

sequently its chairman. In 181G he was 1060), miniature painter.was elder brother of 

awarded a pnmium of 150 guineas by the Samuel Copper [q. v.], and, like his brother, 

British Institution for his picture of the mstructedin theartoTmimature-paintingby 

' Battle of Waterloo.' In 1817 he was elected *^f' F "5«}f ' John Hoskins. TJpi^h he never 
as associate of the Koyal Academy, and in , attained the excellence that his brother did. 

1820 a full member of that body for his pic- •'«^a« verysuccessful.beingagood draughts- 

ture of ' Marston Moor ' (engraVed by John ?^'^ pamting both in oil and water colours. 

Bromley). He retired in 1806. He died at Vertue states that a mimature he saw in the 
his residence. Woodbine Cottage, Woodlands, . possession of Dr. Mead was painted m the style 

Greenwich,on 24 Dec. 1868, and was buried in of the Olivers; and there wjw a mmiature of 

IliKhgatecemetery. In thisyear he had at the » l»<ly '? ^^'^ Strawberry HiU coUection. He 

Royal Ac«demvasubject from 'DonQuixote.' fttled for some time m Amsterdam, where 

Cooper's first picturt^ 'Tam o' Shanter,' en- '? met Joachim Sandrart, the painter and 

ffrawd by J. Rogers, was exhibited at the ' b;ographor, who narrates that Cooper showed 

British Institution in 1814. It waspurchased , i"?,.\»«*Ll"'^*'Y <?f.""°'/t»^« »'*'»«' 
bv the Duke of Marlborough. In 1816 Coojier »"*'*« court done by himself. He siibse- 

«.„t to the same gallery 'Blucher at the q"«?«7 P"^ •?*<> *^« '^J^f /L^T" 
Battle of Lignv,' for which he received from Christina of Sweden, after which further de- 
the directors of that institution 150 guineas. ! ta>l« of hu life are wantmR. A miniature 
The picture passed into the collection of the , of this queen was e.xhibited at the special 
EarlofEgreUnt. In 1817 he had seven I exhjb't'on of miniatures m 1865. Aportwit 

pictures at tho Royal Academv. He now '. of ^^ '"'"?r "^.^^^Ti'"' T^^ll^'i^y 
Lidod at No. 6 New Millman kreet, near CooperbyHondiius in 1641. It is stated that 

the Foundling Hosnital. Many other pictures i ^i'::!!*'.";^^^ '? t!^^S 
followed, among wTiicli were ' Rupert's Stan- i !?,?.'««<>«*■»? t^e f "T « -^ct^^n ^^^ ?'»"«• 
dard • ' The First Lord Arundell taking a ' TIj's would point to his having nainted in 
Turk'i.shStandardattheBattleofStrigonium,' other styles than miniature, and landscapes 
' The Battle of Bosworth Field,' ' William III a^e al'o recorded as beanng his name, 
wounded the day before the Battle of the [Redgrave's Diet, of English Artists; Naglor's 
Bovne ' ' The Gillies' Departure,' ' The Battle Kanstler-Lexikon ; De Pilcs's Lives of the Ar- 
of Assive,' &c. Two small pictures painted «"t8; He'neken s D.ctionnaire des i^istos ; Sand- 
in 1818, viz. 'A Donkey and Spaniel' and ™''^^^f '^''"Ti^tf"""''. ^); ^^^i ?°"!'°» 
III if^ic-t *"•• 04^' n i^«J' „«« ;« ♦!, » Ooschichte dor Mahlerey in Groas-BntaDnien ; 

' A Groy Horse at a J^table-door are in the ^y^j^^j,^.. jy^^^^ j^^J,^ gyensk Konstner: 

Slu'epshanks collection at houtb Kensinprton ^0,^^011; Catalogue of the Special Exhibition 
Museum. Asapaiiiteropattle^piecesCooi^^^ of Miniatures, 1866.] L. C. 

COOPER, ANDREW or ANTHONY 
(ft, 1660), is best known as the author of 
Germany, and Horace Vernet occupied for **2rparoXoyia, or the History of the English 
many years in France. It is said, however, Civil Warrs in English Verse,' London, 1600. 
that Coo])er could never bear to be compared The poem, written in lumbering heroics and 
with his French rival. His knowledge of I in behalf of the royalists, contains (in the 
horses was, from his early training, profound, words of the title-page) * a brief account of 
Among the celebrated racehorses of his day all fights, most skirmishes, stratagems, and 
lii» ])ainted and drew * Camel,' ' Mango,' j sieges in England, from the very first- origi- 

* Gala))a,' * Bloomabury,' * Pussy,' ' Amato,' nail of our late warres till the martyrdom of 

* Shakespeare,' * Deception,' * rhosphorus,' King Charles the First of blessed Memory.' 



stands pre-eminent. In the British school 
he held a somewhat analogous position to 
that which Peter Hess at one time held in 



Shakespew.-, , 

and many more. lie largely contributed to 



The dedication to * Conyers Darcy, Lord Dar- 
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by various tutors. U] 

-witness of most of the incidents he details. ' Sir Daniel's death in 1685, the children went 
On these grounds he has been identified with i to reside with another trustee, Mr. T«>oker, at 
Andrew Cooper, the signature of a news-re- ' Maddington, near Salisbury. In 1 080 he was 
porter who was with the king at York in entered as a gentleman-commoner at Exeter 
l(V42,andwho published in London in August College, Oxford, and went into residence in 
of that year * A Speedy Post, with more news 10.87, but joined Lincoln's Inn in the begin- 
from ifull, York, and Beverley,' 1642. Mr. ning of 1638. He is said to have made an 
Corser ga.\e Cooper the christian name of unusual progress in learning {Tialngh Hedi- 
* Anthony,' but Andrew is doubtless correct. , ww«, p. 7), and appears from his own account 

ICorsers Collectanea, iv. 441-5; Park's Re- ' ^^ l^^ve been nicognised a.s a leader by the 
stituta, iii. 331 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. , freshmen of his college. In his Autobio- 

' graphv he gives most interesting notices of 

COOPER, ANTHONY ASHLEY, first his exploits m that capacitv, though in the 
Eabl op Shaftesbury (1621-1683), was the physical contests which toot place he was at 
eldest son of John Cooper of Rockbonie in a disadvantage from his small stature. On 
Hampshire, and of Anne, daughter of Sir An- 25 Feb. 1 039 Cooper married Margaret , daugh- 
thony Ashley [q. v.] of Wimborne St. Giles in ter of the lord keeper Thomas Coventry [q. v.] 
Dorsetshire, in whose house he was bom on By this marriage he was connected with the 
22 July 1621, and after whom he was named, two Coventrys, Henry [q. v.] and William 
He had one brother George, and one sister [q. v.l, and with George Savile, afterwards 
Philippa, who died in 1701. His parents Lord Jlalifax, whose father married his wife's 
were both *of the first rank of gentry in sister. The versatilityofmind and intellectual 
those countries where they lived.' Ilis father, eagerness were already strongly developed, 
created a baronet in 1622, sat for Poole in the He took particular interest in palmistry and 
parliament45 of 1625 and 1628. Lady Cooper astrology, and many expressions in after life 
•died in July 1628, and Sir J. Cooper, who make itprobablethathewas not without some 
married again, in March 1631. At ten years belief in these arts. 

of age, therefore, Anthony Ashley Cooper be- After his marriage Cooper lived partly at 
came a king's ward, and the extensive estates Coventry's Ijondon resiaences of Durham 
which he inherited in Hampshire, Wiltshire, House in the Strand, and Canonbury House, 
Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire came under Islington, and partly at his own Dorsetshire 
the control of the court of wards, then exces- homeat WimbonieSt. Giles. At Tewkesbury, 
«ively corrupt. His father had left consider- , where he visited, he appears to have made 
able debts, and through the agency of his himself so popular, that he was created a 
grreat uncle, Sir Francis Ashley, then king's freeman of tne town, and was chosen member 
serjeant-at-law, a collusive order of sale w^as without a contest at the election of March 
obtained, by which several properties were 1640, though his sitting in parliament was 
sold below their fair lalue to Sir Francis contrary to law, as he was not yet of age. 
himself and to some of the commissioners, in There is no mention of any part taken by 
apite of the prolonged resistance of the trus- him in the debates of this parliament. Lord 
tees appointed by Sir John Cooper. From Coventry' died on 14 Jan. 1640. Cooper re- 
further injury at the same hands the lad was maiued with his mother-in-law until Durham 
saved in 1634 by his own helpfulness. He House and Canonburj' were given up in Jan u- 
went in person to claim the help of Noy,the ary 1641, when he went to live with his 
king's attorney, who had drawn up the settle- , brother-in-law, the second Lord Coventry, at 
ment which was now attacked, and, in his Dorchester House in Covent Garden. 
own words, performed his part * with that > Cooper failed to obtain a seat in the Long 
pertness that ne told me he would defend my ' parliament which mot on 3 Nov. 1640. He 
cause though he lost his place.' He after- contested DowntoninWiltshire,and a double 
wards reckoned his losses at 20,000/. ; but | return was made. In the autobiographical 
his rental is stated at over 7,000/. a year, and fragment of 1640 he states that the committee 
he was always a wealthy man (Ska/tesburi/ | of privileges decided in his favour, but that 
JPapers, Public Record Office). He had also no report was made to the house. The jour- 
plantations in Barbadoes, and a quarter share nals record that a dav had been fixed in Fe- 
in a ship, the Rose, engaged in the Guinea bruary 1641 for the Iiearing, but there is no 
trade. further notice of the matter. Thus the seat 

After the death of his father. Sir Anthony | remained vacant. It appears that Denzil 
Ashley Cooper^ along with his brother and ^ Holies, who had married the daughter of Sir 
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Francis Ashley, had a suit against Cooper in 1 decisions. Clarendon has, too, a long account 
the court of wards, and very probably opposed of Cooper's intention to raise anotner force 
him in this matter. called the * Clubmen,' who were to put down 

Cooper does not appear to have taken both parties, and to insist on a general am- 
either side in the contest of king and parlia- nesty and a fresh parliament. An account 
mcnt. lie was, however, at Nottingham on bv a royalist, Trevor, to Ormonde, however 
a visit to his brother-in-law, William Savile, (Chbistie, Life of first Earl of Shaftesbury^ 
when the king set up his standard on 26 Aug. i. 52), does not suggest any bad motive; and 
1642, and witnessed the scene; and he was it must be remembered that the royal cause 
also with the king at Derby. By the spring i was at the time uppermost in Dorsetshire^ 
of 1643 he was a declared adherent of the and that Cooper left a large ]>art of his pro- 
rojal cause, and attended Charles at Oxford perty at the king's mercy (cf. Tkaill, Shaf- 
with Falkland's introduction on a deputation teshury, English Worthies Series, pp. 20-2). 
from the gentry of Dorsetshire, with offers It is worth noticing, in conclusion, that he 
of help if the Marquis of Hertford were sent ' had shortly before written to Clarendon, then 
with a small force into the western counties. Sir E. Hyde, asking for a license to leave his 
Byllertford he was commissioned, with three 1 country, and complaining that the king's 
others, to treat for the surrender of Wey- forces were weak and ill-paid there, and that 
mouth and Dorchester, and was made colo- , his affairs were generally in bad condition 
nel of a regiment of horse and captain of a (Clarendon Papers^ 1734, Bodleian Library), 
troop of foot, both raised at his own ex- On 24 Feb. Cooper presented himself at the 
pense. Hertford also appointed him ffovcmor parliament's quarters at Hurst Castle, and 
of Weymouth and Portland Isle wncm they then went to London, where, on 6 March 
should be taken. These places surrendered in 1644, he appeared before the committee of 
August 1643, but Prince Maurice, who had both kingdoms, and expressed his con^nction 
succeeded Hertford, did not confirm the ap- of the justice of the parliamentary cause, and 
point ment. Cooper at once applied to Hert- , his willingness to take the covenant, 
lord, who pressed the matter upon Charles ' On 3 Aug. 1644 Cooper received a com- 
through Ilj'de, but in vain. Hyde then went mission from the Dorset committee to com- 
in person to the king, and by urgency ob- mand a brigade of horse and foot in Dorset- 
tained the commission for the governorship shire with the title of field-marshal. His first 
of Weymouth. This is Clarendon's own , ser>-ice was in the taking of Wareham, the 
account, but Cooper himself does not men- garrisonof which capitulated on 10 Aug. On 
tion any diiliculty or dispute in the matter, the 14th he was added to the committee for 
Charles, however, expressed to Hertford his governing the army in Dorsetshire, and upon 
hope that Coo])er and the person a])pointed the recommendation of the committee of se- 
by the latter to Portland would, in view of que,stration he was allowed to compound for 
the importance of the ])laces and of his own his sequestrated estates by a fine of 500/., 
inexperience in military matters, shortly re- which, however, was never paid, and which 
B\^t\iQ\xo^Qi^9^ {Shaftesbury Paperii). Cooper was discharged by Cromwell in 1657. On 
was al the same time made sheriff and presi- 250ct. Cooper was appoint^ by the standing 
dent of the king's council of war for Dorset- committee at Poole commander-in-chief of 
shire. I the parliamentary forces of fifteen hundred 

It is ditticult to explain the sudden change men in Dorsetshire ; and in the beginning of 
which now C4ime over Cooj»er's action, lie November he took by storm, after a desperate 
himself dt»cl ares that it was through convic- action of six hours, in which he showed great 
tion that Charles's aim was destructive to | courage, the house of Sir John Strangways at 
religion and to the state that he gave up, in Abbotsbiiry. A vivid illustration of the fe- 
the beginning of January 1(344, all his com- rocity of the fighting, and of an unexpected 
missions under the king, and went over to i strain of cruelty in Cooper's character, is af- 
the parliament. Clarendon states that it ' forded by liis own statement that ho not only 
was from anger at his removal from the go- . wished to refuse quarter to the jj^arrison, but 
vemment of Weymouth ; but there is no did his best to bum them alive m the house 
evidence* that he was removed, and he him- {Aufob. Sketch), He then took Sturminster 
self asserts that only a few days before leav- and Shaftesbury without resistance. In De- 
ing the king's side he received the promise cemberhe assisted, under orders from Major- 
of a peenige and a letter of thanks written general Holbome, in relieving Blake at Taun- 
by Charhis's own hand. It is of course very ton, then besieged by the royalists. In his 
possible that the knowledge that ho was ex- ' Autobiographical Sketch ' he asserts that he 
pected shortly to resign ms governorship at had a commission from Essex to command in 
Weymouth had a good deal to do with his | chief during this expedition. Tlus, however^ 
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IB a znisstatementy and, since the sketch was 
composed in 1645, appears a deliberate one, 
intended to enhance his self-importance. Es- 
sex's commission, dated 31 Oct. (Shaftesbury 
Papergf Record Office), distinctly states that 
Shaftesbury is to take orders ii-om himself, 
both houses of parliament, and from the ma- 
jor-general commanding in the west, i.e. Hoi- 
Dome (compare Ludlow, Memoirs j i. 135, 
and ViOAES, Pari. Chron. iv. 77). In May 
1645 he was appointed to command the forces 
which were to besiege Corfe Castle, but, troops 
not being forthcoming, he was unable to ac- 
complish anything. It was in 1645 that he 
was called upon to bear witness against Den- 
zil Holies on the charge of transactions with 
Charles, l^ocke states that Cooper declined 
to give evidence in a case in which he was at 
enmity with the person concerned, that he 
was in consequence threatened with a commit- 
ment, and that this conduct brought about a 
lusting friendship with Holies (Locke, Me- 
moirSf p. 474). In June he went with his wife 
to Tunbridge to drink the waters, and in Oc- 
tober was again with the committee of the 
west, of which he was usually chairman. In 
December he succeeded in obtaining the force 
necessary to subdue Corfe Castle, which sui^ 
rendered in April 1046. At the end of the 
month he was at Oxted in Surrey. His 
period of military service now came to an end. 
Though not actually included in the self-de- 
nying ordinance, inasmuch as he was not a 
member of the House of Commons, his conneo- 
t ion with the presbyterian element in the par- 
liament, and the strong parliamentary feeling 
which, joined with that of religious tolerance, 
wns through life his prevailing source of ac- 
tion, doubtless rendered him an object of sus- 
picion to the framers of the model. 

In the autumn of 1645 Cooper endeavoured 
in vain to obtain a confirmation of his elec- 
tion for Downton, being probably disquali- 
fied by the ordinance that no one who had 
been in the king's quarters might sit in either 
house. Whitelocke, however, records that he 
* was now in great favour and trust with the 
parliament.' 

During the next seven years Cooper occu- 
pied himself with private and local afiairs. 
His sympathies and political relations were 
with the presbyterians, not on doctrinal 
grounds, but as parliamentarians. In De- 
cember 1646 he was high sheriff for Wilt- 
shire for the parliament, with leave to live 
out of the county, and was one of the com- 
mittee for Dorsetshire and Wiltshire for as- 
sessing the contributions for the support of 
Fairfiix's army. His wealth and great posi- 
tion in the county are shown by his expendi- 
ture when as sheriff he attended the judges 

TOL. 



at Salisbury : ' I had sixty men in liveries, 
and kept an ordinary for all gentlemen at 
Lawes's, four shillings and two shillings for 
blue men. I paid for all.' In March he 
'raised the county twice and beat out the 
soldiers designed for Ireland who quartered 
on the county without order, and committed 
many robberies.' 

Cooper's health was never strong. During; 
his youth he had been subject to acute spas- 
modic pains in the side, and he now was « 
liable to attacks of ague. In February 1648 
he ceased to be sheriff of Wiltshire ; in July 
he was made a commissioner in Dorsetshire 
for carrying out the ordinance of parliament 
for a rate for Ireland, and one of the commis- 
sioners of the Dorsetshire militia. In February 
1649 he was appointed justice of the peace for 
Wiltshire and DorsetJ^hire, and for the west- 
em counties. On 10 July 1649 his wife 
suddenly died, leaving no children. He ap- 
pears to have been devotedly attached to her, 
but on 25 April 1 650 he married Lady Fran- 
ces Cecil, sister of the Earl of Exeter. After 
the execution of Charles, Cooper was obedient 
to the supreme power, acted as magistrate, 
took the * engagement ' on 17 Jan. lt)50, and 
on 29 Jan. sat at Blandford as commissioner 
for giving it. On 31 Jan. he went to Lon- 
don. At this point his own diary ceases, 
and we have no further account of him until 
17 Jan. 1652, when he was named by the 
Rump parliament as a non-parliamentary 
member of the commission for the reform of 
the laws, of which Matthew Hale was the 
leading member. On 17 March 1653 he was 
by the parliament solemnly * pardoned of all 
delinquency,' and was * made capable of all 
other privileges as any other of the people of 
this nation are.' On 20 April 1663 Crom- 
well broke up the Rump parliament, and 
appointed a council of state ; and in June 
the Barebones parliament was nominated and 
summoned. Cooper, one of the few gentle- 
men in it, was nominated for Wiltshire. 
Among its first proceedings was a request that 
Cromwell would himself serve in it, and 
Cooper was head of the deputation which 
went for that purpose. The council of state 
was enlarged to the number of thirty, and he 
was appointed upon it. Cooper was oft«n a 
teller for the moderate party, and uniformly 
acted with Cromwell as against the violent 
root-and-branch section of this assembly. He 
was the mouthpiece of the council in recom- 
mending the house to keep John Lilbume in 
custody in spite of his acquittal and of the 
threatening attitude of the masses ; and he 
was deputed by the house to offer Hampton 
Court to Cromwell, and reported Cromwell's 
refusal to the house. When, too, a proposal 
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was made to construct a complet<»ly new code 
of laws on unheard-of principles, Cooper 
busied himself with passinp^ into law the re- 
commendations of the commission above men- 
tioned for cheapening legal proceedings and 
facilitating conveyancing. The reform of the 
court, of chancery was not, however, carried, 
nor was he successful in passing a bill for 
the repeal of the * engagement.' In the de- 
bate on tithes, the question upon which the 
Protector determined to break up the Bare- 
bones parliament, he supported Cromwell in 
desiring that they should be continued. On 
12 Dec. a vote, moved by one of Cooper's 
friends, was passed, by which the parliament 
put an end to its own existence and gave up 
Its powers to Cromwell. According to Bur- 
net, he was one of those who urged Crom- 
well to accept the crown, and his desire to 
secure fair representative government makes 
the statement probable. He had been im- 
mediately appomted on the new council of 
state of fifteen members, but he never re- 
ceived the salary of 1 ,000/. a year attached 
to the office. In the election to the new 
parliament, which turned on the contest of 
moderates against republicans. Cooper was 
chosen for Wiltshire, Poole, and Tewkes- 
bury, and elected to sit for Wiltshire. This 
county had ten members, and ten candidates 
were proposed by the cavaliers, presbyterians, 
and Cromwellites combintMl, against ten re- 
publicans headed bv Ludlow. Cooper and 
Byiield addressed the electors from Stone- 
hcnge, and all the moderates were elected 
with Cooper at their head. During the eight 
months previous to the meeting of parliament 
he took part in the repeal of the engagement, 
the settlement of the terms of union with 
Scotland, and the attempted reform of chan- 
cery, and acted as one of the commissioners 
for ejecting unworthy ministers. 

The house met on 3 Sept. 16»54, and was 
dissolved on 22 Jan. 1055. On 28 Dec. 1654 
Cooper made his last appearance at the 
privy council. He had acted strongly with 
Cromwell while he appeared to be trying for 
genuine parliamentary government, and was 
probably compelled to break away from him 
when he saw that the Protector was now dis- 
posed to rule alone : but it is curious that as 
late as 27 Nov. he was, with Richard Crom- 
well, a teller in one of the divisions. His 
second wife died in 1654, leaving two sons, of 
whom one died in childhood, and the other, 
Anthony Ashley, succeeded him. Ludlow 
states that the reason of the breach withCrom- 
well was Cooper's unsuccessful suit to Mary 
Cromwell (Carlylb, Letters and Speeches of 
Cromwell, iii. 161), but this seems most im- 
probable (Chbistib, p. 120 n.) On 90 Aug. 



1655 he was married a third time, to Mar- 
garet, daug[hter of the second Lord Spencer 
of Wormleighton, and sister of the Kail of 
Sunderland, who had been killed at Newbury 
( Gent. Mag. 1850, ii. 867). By this wife, who 
survived him till 1693, Cooper had no chil- 
dren. She was a woman of an intensely de- 
votional character, but they lived on terms 
of the warmest affection. 

When the new parliament met, on 17 Sept. 

1656, Cooper appeared in opposition to Crom- 1 
well, at the heaa of a coalition of presbyte- 
rians and republicans. He was a^n elected 
for Wiltshire, under the provisions of the 
Instrument of Government. Cromwell, how- 
ever, taking advantage of the requirements 
of the Instrument that all members must 
possess the council's certificate, would not 
allow him to take his seat. Witli sixty-four 
members similarly excluded, he si^ed a pro- i 
test to the speaker, which was deliverea by 
Sir Q. Booth, a presbyterian royalist. This 
proving useless, a remonstrance was drawn 
up in terms of the most uncompromising op- 
position to Cromwell, and Cooper's name ap- 
pears among those of the 98 (or, according 
to Whitelocke, 116) members who signed it. 
By the petition and advice, passed on 26 May 

1657, tne Instrument was superseded, and 
two houses of parliament were again created. 
Cooper's name did not appear in the list of 
' peers.' Cromwell, it is said, declared that 
no one was so difficult to manage as the 
little man with three names (Ma^rttn, Zt/>, 
i. 168). And yet there was evidently no 
great enmity between them ; for it was now 
(January 1658) that the fine of 500/., imposed 
on Cooper by the Long parliament for delin- 
quency, was discharged by Cromwell on the 
former's petition; and it is certain that 
Cooper and Henry Cromwell were on terms 
of intimacy. W^hen the new parliament met, 
on 20 Jan. 1658, the former House of Com- 
mons being by the terms of the petition and 
advice still in exist>*nce, the members pre- 
viously excluded. Cooper among them, took 
their seats. They immediately began a vigor- 
ous opposition ; they denied the legality of 
the petition and advice, and they espe- 
ciallv refused to admit the claims of Crom- 
well s House of Lords. In this opposition 
Cooper took a leading part, speaking fre- 
quently and well. He urged ttie commons 
first of all to debate the title which the other 
house should bear. * Admit lords,' he said, 
* and you admit all.' He strongly supported 
the motion for a grand committee, by which 
the utmost opportunity can be affi;>rded for 
obstruction. It was defeated, Cooper being 
one of the tellers of the * ayes.* Dissatisfied, 
however, with the smallness of the miyority, 
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Cromwell (4 Feb. 1668) immediately dis- 
solved the parliament. 

In the election to Richard Cromweirs par- 
liament, which met on 27 Jan. 1669, the an- 
cient constitution was restored. Cooper was 
returned for Wiltshire and for Poole, a double 
election at the latter place being decided in 
his favour, and he once more elected to sit 
t for Wiltshire. He was again a constant and 
(leading speaker in opposition. In the dis- 
<;ussion on the bill for the recognition of 
Richard Cromwell's title he strongly sup- 
ported a resolution saving the rights of the 
parliament. He defended a certam member, 
p Henry Nevil, who was charged with being 
disqualiBed by blasphemy and atheism, on the 
ground that no hearsay charge could be ad- 
mitted ; and he favoured the release of the 
Duke of Buckingham in February. He was, 
however, unsuccessful in trying to induce the 
\ house to begin by debating the limits of the 
ftotector's power. He then vigorously op- 
posed the recognition of the other house, and 
used his utmost efforts to prolong the dis- 
cussion regarding the right of the Scotch and 
Irish members to vote, speaking on 9, 18, and 
22 March. On the mam question he made 
a vehement and bitterly personal speech on 
28 March 1669, regarded at the time by Bur- 
ton (if indeed this is the speech to which he 
refers, Chrisub, vol. i. app. iv. n.) as sheer 
obstruction, attacking Oliver Cromwell and 
the government and ridiculing the so-called 
* peers.' The question of transacting business 
was at length carried on 28 March. Cooper, 
however, continued his opposition on the bill 
for settling taxes for the life of Richard and 
for a certain time after his death, and carried 
" a resolution that after the end of the parlia- 
ment no tax of any sort should be levied under 
any previous law or ordinance, unless it had 
been expressly sanctioned by the house. On 
the meeting of the Rump, on 7 May 1669, 
Cooper endeavoured to gain admission on his 
undecided petition for Downton ; but for some 
reason not clear the petition was not allowed. 
He was, however, one of the ten elected 
non-parliamentary members of the council 
of state, and the only presbyterian in the 
counciL From Ludlow s account, great jea- 
/ lousy was expressed of him as being in Charles 
y Stuart's interest (tb, app. iii. p. Ix). He took 
the oath of fidelity to the Commonwealth, 
and there is no evidence for the charge of in- 
triguing for or corresponding with Charles 
with which on 18 May 1669 both he and 
Whitelocke were accused by the republican, 
Thomas Scott. The chaive was indignantlv 
denied by both of them before the council. 
The matter came before the Rump parlia- 
ment in September, and he was there ac- 



quitted. Eighteen years later, appealing to 
Charles from the Tower, Cooper solemnly j" 
denied the correspondence, when it would - 
have given him a claim upon the king's grati- 
tude. In May 1669 Hvde was informed by 
Brodrick that Cooper had engaged to raise 
forces for the king ; but his evidence is not 
of weight, and there is no other. On 4 June 
he was in correspondence, as one of the coun- 
cil of state, with Monck (Shaftesbury Papers^ 
Public Record Office). As late as February 
1660 he is mentioned by royalist agents as 
holding presbyterian views, and as working 
independently of the royalists ; while the cor- 
respondence between Hyde and Mordaunt 
(Christie, i. 182) goes far in the same direc- 
tion.' 

Shortly after the unsuccessful rising of 
Booth, in August 1669, Cooper was arrested 
in Dorsetshire, upon the evidence of a boy, 
who stated that he had carried a letter from 
him to Booth. Cooper was summoned before 
the council, and a committee was appointed 
to inqiiire into the matter. On 12 Sept., 
after nearin^ the committee's report, the 
council unanimously acquitted Cooper. 

In October Cooper stood as usual for the 
parliamentary cause against Lambert. When 
the council of state was superseded by the 
committee of safety, on 26 Oct., he was in- 
defatigable in his efforts to overthrow this 
committee and restore the power of the 
Rump. Upon the arrival of Monck*s com- 
missioners in London, he and Haselrig ob- 
tained a meeting with them at the fleece 
Tavern, in Covent Garden, on 16 Nov., and 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to dissuade them 
from their arrangement with the committee 
of safety. On 19 Nov. Cooper, with eight 
other members of the late council, wrote to 
assure Monck of their co-operation, and a few 
days later gave him a commission to com- 
mand in chief all the forces in England and 
Scotland. Haselrig and Morley went to 
Portsmouth, and Cooper was left with a com- 
mission to command the forces in London, 
which it was hoped would revolt. Some sus- 
picion arising, he was taken before Fleetwood 
and questioned. When asked to give his 
word that he would not act to their prejudice, 
he refused, and declared his determmation to 
do all in his power to restore the Rump. He 
was released, but next night an unsuccessful 
attempt was again made to seize him. 

On 16 Dec. he, with three others, wrote to 
Fleetwood owning an abortive attempt on 
the Tower (Chbistib, vol. i. app. v.) Only 
eight days later they actually did secure it. 
A still more important service was that he 
and two others inauced Lawson, with the fleet , 
to declare for the parliament (Clabenson, 
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pp. 704, 705). The parliament was restored 
on 26 Dec. by the military, and Cooper was 
appointed oneof the temporary commissioners 
of the army. Until 7 Jan. 10(K) he was one 
of the four to whom the care of the Tower 
was entrusted. On 2 Jan. a council of stato 
was create, of whom ten were non-parlia- 
mentary, and of these he was the first elected. 
He once more brought up his old claim to sit 
for Downton, and it was at last allowed. 
On 7 Jan. he took his seat and subscribed the 

* engagement.' He also received the colonelcy 
of 1 leet wood's regiment of horse. It was at 
this time that he is described by Ludlow as 

* a known bitter enemy to the public and to all 
good men.' Ludlow also speaks of his ' smooth 
tongue and insinuating carriage ' (Christie, 
vol. i. app. iii. p. Ixii). He at once took a lead- 
ing part in endeavouring to obtain the resti- 
tution of the excluded members. Mordaunt 
wrote of him to Hyde thus : * Cooper yet hath 
his tongue well hung and words at will, and 
employs his rhetoric to cashier all officers, civil 
as well as military, that sided with Fleetwood 
and Lambert.' Upon Monck's arrival Hasel- 
rig summoned those members of the council 
whom he could trust to meet him, and Cooper, 
with others of Monck s friends, in vain tried 
to gain admittance ; he endeavoured, too, 
without success to dissuade the general from 
obeying the orders given him t*o dismantle 
the city. When parliament placed the com- 
mand of the forces under five commissioners, 
Cooper's name was proposed, but rejected by 
30 to 15. He and others still continued to 
urge the admission of the excluded members, 
which took place on 21 Feb., Cooper, as colonel 
of Fleetwood's regiment, commanding the 
escort. A new council of state, composed of 
friends of the Restoration, included his name ; 
and upon Monck being made commnnder-in- 
chief, he received a commission as captain of 
foot in the Isle of Wight {Shaftesbury Papers). 
There is no evidence to support Wood's state- 
ment that he also receivea a commission from 
Monck as governor of the Isle of Wight. 
Cooper now steadily pursued the design of 
restoring Charles, ana copies are preserved 
of letters from Charles to him dated 27 March 
and 8 April (ib.) In the Convention parlia- 
ment he was returned for Wiltshire, and 
was one of the twelve deputed by the com- 
mons to go to Breda to invite Charles to re- 
turn. On this journey an accident occurred, 
by the upsetting of his carriage, which caused 
an internal abscess that was never cured. 

Cooper's apparent inconsistencies during 

the Commonwealth may be explained by his 

' willingness to accept the de facto rule, and his 

desire for a genuine parliamentary govem- 

ment. 
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Cooper met the king at Canterbury, and on 
the nomination of Monck was one of twelve 
who, though they had fought against the king, 
were yet, 27 May, placed on the privy councu. 
According to Clarendon (^Ltfe^ i. 278), * it 
was believed that his slippery humour would 
be easily restrained and nxed by his uncle,' 
Southampton the treasurer. At the head of 
his regiment he appeared among the troops 
assembled on BlacKneath when the king made 
his entry into London. He received a formal 
pardon on 27 June, and further pardons on 
10 Feb. and 8 June 1661. Almost his first 
duty was to examine the prisoners of the 
anabaptist congregations in the Tower. On 
8 June he was called upon to repel, with what 
success we do not hear, an attack hj Prynne, 
who ' fell upon ' him for ' putting his hand to 
the Instrument' {Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th liep. 
204 a). On 2 July Prynne seconded a mo- 
tion for compelling all officers of the pro- 
tectorate to refund their salaries. Cooper 
closed the debate with saying that * he might 
freely speak, because he never received any 
salary ; but he looked upon the proviso as 
dangerous to the peace of the nation, adding 
that it reached General Monck and Admiral 
Montague.* The motion was rejected by 181 
to 151. When the debate on religion came 
on, upon the question of a moderate episco- 
pacy, Coo|>er, in the court interest, moved and 
carried that the debate be laid aside, and the 
committee adjourned for three months. In 
the debate which followed the third conference 
between the houses on the Indemnity Bill he 
urged lenity. On the motion made against 
Haselrig he ' was for executing nobody but 
those who were guilty of the king's blood, 
and said he thought this man not consider- 
able enough ; but moved to put him with the 
rest.' When the question arose, on the Bill 
of Attainder on 4 Dec., as to whether the 
legacies of Cromwell, Pride, Bradshaw, and 
Ireton, who had been attainted, should be 
paid, he moved to allow settlements before 
marriage, or as far back as 1647, i.e. before 
the king 8 death. According to Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, Cooper had declared that if the king were ) 
brought back not a hair of any man's head, 
nor a penny of any man's estate, should be 
touched (Christie, i. 239). Ho speedily 
found that to uphold this was impossible, if 
he were to continue in favour, and he there- 
fore did the next best thing he could. The 
fact that he was on the special commission 
for the trial of the regicioes has often been 
quoted against him. Other commissioners 
were in the same case, and a year before the 
Restoration Hyde wrote of him in terms tJliat 
he certainly would not have used had Cooper 
been in his eyes guilty of complicity in the 
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-death of the king {Clarendon State Papers, 
iii. 512 ; OuRiSTiB ; Traill, pp. 46, 47). 
^^""^^ On the occasion of the coronation, 20 April 
1661, Cooper was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Ashley of Wimhome St. Giles, the 
title stipulated in his father's marriage settle- 
ment, in case he should rise to such an 
honour (Ck)LLiN8, Peerage, iii. 419) ; and on 
13 May, Clarendon having given up the 
chancellorship of the exchequer, he was ap- 
pointed to that post and the under-treasurer- 
■ship. This latter othce he no doubt owed to 
his connection with Southampton, whose 
niece he had married as his third wife ; and 
he held it until 1667, when the treasury was 
put in commission. 

In the debate in the House of Lords on the 
Corporation Act (passed 19 Dec. 1661), which 
destroyed presbyterianism in the towns, Ash- 
ley, according to his biographer, Martyn 
(i. 255) — and his testimony is confirmed by 
later events — took a strongly liberal line. He 
opposed the illiberal provisions of the Act of 
Uniformity (19 May 1662), which destroyed 
presbyterianism in the church, and the Militia 
Act. He joined Bennet and Bristol in ad- 
vising Charles to issue his first declaration in 
favour of the dispensing power (26 Dec. 
1662) ; and when on the meeting of parlia- 
ment, 18 Feb. 1662-3, a bill to turn the de- 
claration into a law was presented by Lord 
Boberts, he warmly supported it, * out of his 
indifference in matters of religion ' (Claben- 
DOir, L\fe, ii. 95 ). Clarendon speaks strongly 
of the ability shown by Ashley. He ' spake 

I often, and with ffreat sharpness of wit, and 
had a cadence in his words and pronunciation 
that drew attention.' 

There seems no doubt that Ashley now 
threw in his lot with the cabal of young men 
who were opposing Clarendon. Iiis conduct 
in the matter of Koberts^s bill had caused 
him to rise rapidly in favour. According to 
Clarendon, he and Koberts now attended the 
meetings of the cabinet ; and Pepys (15 May 
1663) mentions him as one of the favourites 
«t court through BristoFs means, and as the 
probable successor of Southampton at the 
treasury, ' being a man of great business, and 
yet of pleasure and drolling too.' The French 
Ambassador, Comminges, declared of him 
{9 April 1663) that he was the only man that 
could be set against Clarendon for talent and 
firmness; and this opinion is confirmed by 
many witnesses. 

As a minister Ashley was evidently very 
diligent. Papers written by him exist to 
jshow his minute care in collecting details as 
to the exchequer, customs and excise, the 
navy, merchant companies, manufactures, and 
revenues. His views on all trade questions 
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were far in advance of his time ; he hated 
I monopolies, declaring that the restraining of 
I a general trade was like the damming of iii- 
I creasing waters, which must either swell 
them to force their boundaries or cause them 
to putrefy where they are circumscribed. His 
practice in ofiice delighted the businesslike 
Fepys (3 June 1667). Ashley was probably 
not quite free from corruption. Pepys seems * 
fairly to establish at least one case of genuine 
bribery (20, 21 May 1666). But nothing 
has been found to justify the words of Pepys*s 
friend that * my Lord Ashley will rob the > 
devil and the altar, but he will get money if I 
it be to be got ' (9 Sept. 1665). ' 

On the outbreak of the Dutch war, which 
he favoured in opposition to Clarendon, Cooper 
was appointed treasurer of the prizes, and one 
of the commissioners to sit upon all appeals 
against sentences given by the judge of the 
admiralty (Clarendon, ii. 87). His appoint- 
ment contained a proviso that he was to be 
accountable to the king alone. Clarendon 
vehemently opposed this proviso, and, in spite 
of Ashley's insistence, signed it at length only 
on Charles's express order. Ashley showed 
great jealousy in keeping the money entirely 
under Charles's control, and when his brother- 
in-law, William Coventry, proposed to devote 
the proceeds to the war, * my Lord Ashley 
did snuff and talk as high to him as he used 
to do to any ordinary man.' Ashley's com- 
pliance with the king in this matter can 
scarcely be regarded as honourable, consider- 
ing that he was chancellor of the exchequer. 
On the other hand, no imputation was ever 
made against him for misappropriation, nor 
was any charge brought against him when 
the accounts were inspectea by the commis- 
sion of 1668. From the first Ashley had taken 
a leading part in colonial affairs. He had 
been one of the council appointed on 1 Dec. 
1660 for foreign plantations, which met for 
the first time on 7 Jan. 1661, and then 
constantly throughout the year (Cal. State 
Papers, Col. Series, 1661-i ; Shaftesbury 
Papers, Public llecord Office). He was also 
one of the nine to whom Charles had given 
a grant of Carolina on 24 March 1663, re- 
newed in June 1665. He took a leading 
part in the management of the colony, ana 
it was at his request that Locke drew up in f 
1669 a constitution for it, of which, though 
aristocratic in form, toleration was an im- 

?ortant feature (Lookb, x. 175, ed. 1812). 
'he manuscript copy in Locke's handwriting 
is preserved in tlie 'Shaftesbuiy Papers.' 
In 1670 another grant of the Bahamas was 
given to him and five others, and in this 
char^ too he showed the greatest industry. 
His interest in the Barba^oes and Quinea 
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has been noticed. In connection with this 
subject should be mentioned the bill passed 
by Ashley in March 1670, in obedience to popu- 



high church-and-king party, of which Or- 
monde, who would have crreatly benefited 
by the importation, was a leading member. 



lar outciy, against the practice of * spiriting Clarendon, indeed, states (Z{^, ii. 332) that 
away,* or kidnapping, children for the colo- Ashley was not ashamed to urse the acces- 
nicB (Cal. State Papers^ Col. Series, preface, j sion of fortune to Ormonde as itself a good 
p. 29). { reason for supporting the bill ; and Carte 

In the Oxford parliament of 1665 Ashley describes him (iv. 265) as doing his best in 
strongly opposed Downing's appropriation the committee of privileges to hinder the 
proviso to the subsidy bill. The bill was , Irish nobility from taking rank in England, 
already in the Ix)rds, but at his instance Still more strange was AjBhley's conduct in 
(Clajiendon, Life, pp. 792-803) a few of the opposing the admission into England of the 
chief advisers of the crown were summoned | charitable gifts sent from Ireland to London 
to reconsider it, when he ' enforced the ob- 1 after the fire. The cattle bill gave rise to de- 
jections with great clearness and evidence of bates wherein Ormonde's son, Ossory, used 
reason.' The reasons do not appear; it was expressions for which, on Ashley's coniplaint, 
probably only to gratify the King that he ' the house compelled lum to apologise (Carte, 
took this line, supported for once by Claren- . iv. 272). Carte also mentions a dispute with 
don, an unusual agreement noticed by Ru- Conway during which the latter re^tted 
vigny. They diifered widely, however, on the that he had thus injured himself in Irish opi- 
iniquitous I^ ive Mile Act, which, with South- : nion, since he was so likely to be the next 
ampton and Wharton, he vehemently opposed lord-lieutenant. Ashley, in reply, defended 
(Burnet, i. 390). In all questions of tole- himself on the ground of the separation of 
ration Ashley was consistently^ upright. That '. the countries, expressed his extreme desire 
\ he was now in favour at court is shown by the for legislative union, and by his professions 
fact that in September 1665, while they were ; of friendship to Ireland convinced Conway 
staying at Salisbury to be out of reach of the that his guess at Ashley's ambition was cor- 
plague, Charles and the queen paid him a rect (ib, iv. 275). It was probably with re- 
visit at St. Giles {Miscellanea Aulicaj p. 361). ference to these affairs that Ashley wrote to 
In June 1666 Ashley was again at Oxford, Essex in December 1672: 'My stars have 
and while there first formed the acquain- not been very propitious as to Irish affairs or 
tance of Locke, who was studying medicine governors* {Essex Papers f Brit. Mus.) 
at Christ Church, and who accompanied him i In May 1607, on the death of Sout-hamp- 
as medical attendant t-o Sunningnill, where i ton, the treasury was put in commission, 
he was obliged to take the waters in conse- ; Clarendon states tliat Charles was compelled 
quence of the internal swelling which re- j to place Ashley upon it, but refused to make 
I suited from the accident at Breda. Locke him one of the necessary quorum ; and that 
' was now taken under Ashley's patronage, Ashley chose to be thus slighted rather than 
was made his secretary on becoming lord dispute the point. The cause of Charles's dis- 
chancellor in 1672, and shortly afterwards satisfaction is not clear; but Pepys (16, 19 Jan. 
secretary to the council of trade and plan- i 1667) says that it was because Ashley would 
tations, of which Ashley was president from not obey his orders as to the disposal of prize 
1672 to 1676. He was tutor both \o Ash- | goods. lie soon, however, became the lead- 
ley's son and grandson, and the friendship mg man upon the commission, and his efforts 
. lasted until Shaftesbury's death. I-K)cke's tes- , were apparently directed to economy ; it is 
V\ timony is always favourable to Shaftesbury. . mentioned in especial that he was active in 
Ashley now joined Buckingham in the most j cutting off the customary presents of plate 
vehement support, of the bill prohibiting to the ambassadors (Christie, i. 308). 
the importation of Irish cattle; an act in | With the fall of Clarendon Ashley had . 
direct contradiction to his former strongly apparently nothing directly to do. It can- » 

not, indeed, have been displeasing to him, 
and we know that he was one of those who 
attended Lady Castlemaine's evenings, where 
the cabal against the minister was carried 
on. But Pepys (30 Dec. 1667) mentions 
Charles's anger with Ashley for his constancy 
to Clarendon, and the chancellor himself de- 
clares that Ashley opposed the impeachment; 
and there is plenty of further evidence prac- 
tically conclusive on this point (ib. i.312--13). 
Upon Clarendon's fiEdl the govemment fell 



expressed views on trade. The explana- 
tion least to his discredit is that the period 
was one of great agricultural depression in 
England, and that both Buckingham and 
Ashley were large landed proprietors (Pepys, 
9 April 1667, 1 and 31 Jan. 1668). Carte 
speaKs of a * private combination between 
Ashley and Lauderdale to monopolise the 
trade of cattle between England and Scot- 
land ' (iv. 264). It is probable that it was 
but one way of expressing opposition to the 
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• chiefly to Buckingham and Arlington. Buck- 
ingham's programme was toleration and com- 
prehension of dissent, and Ashlej, from a 
mixture of interest and principle, joined him 
warmly (Pbpys, 12 Feb. 1669 ; Mignbt, Docu- 
menu inSdifs, &c., iii. 68). Ormonde particu- 
larly was still the object of their attacks. They 
promoted an investigation into his Irish ad- 
ministration and proposed an impeachment 
( Cabtb, iv. 339). Under Buckin^am's pro- 
tection Ashley soon recovered his poalbion 
with Charles ; and, if Burnet may be trusted, 
he strengthened his influence by * managing 
for the king one of his mistresses, Miss 
Roberts ' (i. 484). He now assisted Buck- 
ingham by a remarkable paper addressed to 
the king in favour of toleration to all dis- 
senters except Koman catholics and Fil'th- 
monarchy men, as a necessary measure for 
increase of population and improvement of 
trade ; tirging wider naturalisation with the 
hope of attracting the ablest foreigners to 
the country, and suggesting with the same 
object a measure for the registration of titles 
to land as an infallible security to the pur- 
chaser or lender (Chbistie, ii. app. i.) His 
clear and statesmanlike views are still further 
shown in the advice he gave the king in 1670 
{lb, p. 9), with its distinction between trade 
and commerce, which led to the appointment 
in 1670 of the commission of trade. 

rThe question of the succession to the 
throne began already to occupy men's minds. 
• Buckingham first suggested the plan of di- 
vorce, and afterwards that of legitimising 
Monmouth. In 1670, in support of the 
former project, a bill was brought in for 
enabling Lord Roos to marry again after ob- 
taining a divorce. Ashley vigorously sup- 
gorted the bill, which was warmly favoured 
yCharles(MARVBLL(Grosart.),ii. 316). The 
result was {ib. ii. 326) to strengthen his in- 
fluence at court. Buckingham, Lauderdale, 
Aahley, Orrery, and Trevor are named as the 
ffoveming cabal. In the second scheme Ash- 
ley appears also to have co-operated (Mac- 
PHEB8ON, State Papers f i. 46), and he soon 
afterwards kept the idea of using Monmouth 
as a stalking-horse steadily in view (Lauder- 
dale Papers, iii. preface). 

The celebrated cabal was a toleration cabi- 
net, but its members were at complete vari- 
anceon any question into wliich the advantage 
of Catholicism entered. Thus, when the in- 
fjEunoua treaty of Dover was concocted in 
1609 and 1670, it was necessary to keep from 
Buckingham and Ashley at least the condi- 
tion by which Charles bound himself, for a 
money gift from Louis, to introduce Catholi- 
cism mto England. At the same time their 
«upporty and that of Lauderdale, was neces- 
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sary to compass the other part of the treaty, 
the declaration of war against Holland. Ac- 
cordingly Buckingham was permitted to 
arrange a mock treaty, the conditions of 
which were otherwise precisely those of the 
genuine treaty, but in which the objection- 
able articles were omitted. In this mat- 
ter he consulted Ashley, who, while urging 
caution, took a decided part in arranging 
its conditions; and on 31 Dec. 1670 the 
latter, with the rest of the cabal, si^ed this 
mock treaty, the real treaty having been 
signed by Arlington, Cliflbrd, Arundel, and 
Belliiige. Thus, while Ashley is free of all 
complicitv in the catholic plot, he is fully 9 
responsible, from this early stage, for the \ 
second and iniquitous Dutch war. 

As it was not found practicable to begin 
the war until March 1072, and as it was de- 
sirable not to allow it to be known that the 
engagement between Charles and Louis had 
lasted so long, the treaty of 31 Dec. 1070 was 
now replaced by a duplicate, signed on 2 Feb. 
1672 by the same ministers as before; and 
this was produced to parliament as the ori- 
ginal and sole treaty. That is, in common 
with the other members of the cabal, Ashley 
lent himself to a deliberate fraud. According 
to Martyii, Ashley had urged Buckingham not 
to make the treaty, and had endeavoured to 
persuade Charles also ; but, finding this im- 
pa«5sible, did his best to make it tavourable 
for England, and especially he urged that the 
number of ships employed by France should 
be reduced, and the number of ])laces to be 
taken by England increased by Wome and 
Goree; and this is borne out by Burnet 
(i. 527), who quotes Shaftesbury's own state- 
ments. BucKingham also, in his defence 
before the commons in 1674, declared that 
Ashley had joined him in urging the duty 
of considting parliament before the war was • 
begun. On the whole, having in mind the 
view then taken of ministerial responsibility, 
there is little, with the exception of the fraud 
implied in signing the 1672 duplicate, to 
blame in his conduct. There is no evidence 
of his having been bribed; he received no- 
thing more than the formal presents (after 
the 31 Dec. 1670 treaty) customary on such 
occasions ; Bumct*s statement on this point 
(i. 535) being contradicted by the fact that 
no such jewelled picture as he refers to had 
ever been seen or heard of by those who, if 
it existed, must have known of it. 

In 1670 Ashley had shared in the attempt 
made by the House of Lords to interfere m 
a money bill, which led to the loss of the in- 
tended supplies. Buckingham and Ashley 
urged in council that parliament should again 
be summoned to grant supplies, but were 
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overruled through French iufluence. To ob- 
tain the money rendered necessary by the 
Dutch war, Charles now had recourse to the 
stop of the exchequer, a national act of 
bankruptcy borrowed from the career of Ma- 
zarin, by which the government obtained 
nearly a million and a half of money. Ash- 
ley has been accused of complicity in this, 
and Macaulay ascribes the plan entirely to 
him. It was in fact pro|>osed to the king by 
Clifford, and received Ashley's strenuous 
opposition. It is stated by Martyn that 
Clifford had proposed it in 1671, and that it 
had then been withdrawn in consequence of 
Aahley^s objections. When the proposal was 
renewed, Ashley laid before the king a paper 
of live reasons against it (Mabttk, i. 415; 
CuRiSTiE, ii. 59). In this paper he contends 
that it is contrary both to law and justice; 
that it violates the king's promises ; that it 
/ will bring ruin on thousands of innocent 
persons ; and that it will cause an immediate 
depression of trade, and raise exultation 
among all enemies of England, lie wrote 
also a letter to Locke on 23 Nov. 1674, in 
which he admits having known that it was 
about to take place, but says that of course 
he had not betrayed the king's secret; and in 
this letter he asserts his opposition. Temple 
also, only a few months after the event, 23 May 
1672 ( WorkSy ii. 184), i)ositively ascribes the 
step to Clifford ; and Evelyn ( 1 2 March 1672) 
calls the latter the sole advisor, ' though 
some pretend it was Lord Ashley's counsel.' 
Ormonde and Lord Mohun appear to have 
borne similar testimony, saving that they 
were present in the council wnen Clifford 
proposed, and Ashley opposed, the measure. 
The witnesses on the other side consist of 
Roger North, who was a bitter opponent; 
of Burnet, who says (i. 561) that * Shaftes- 
bury was the chief man in the advice ; ' that 
he excused the measure to him by the usury 
and extortion of the bankers; and that, 
knowing of it beforehand, he took all his 
money out of the bankers' hands. Lord Dart- 
mouth also says that Ashley warned Sir C. 
Buncombe of what was to happen ( Burnet, 
i. 561 71.) The accusation is also made in 
Clarke's * Memoir of James II,* but this, as 
. well as Burnet's book and lloger North's, was 
W written thirty or forty years after the event. 
The antecedent improbability that a man of 

{Shaftesbury's clear mind and commercial 
knowledge should propose such a step is so 
great as to amount to practical certainty. 

On 15 March 1672 appeared the declarar 
tion of indulgence for dissenters. This had 
now Ashley's warm approval He argued 
that there was no logical distinction between 
a single or limited dispensing power and a 



^neral one, nor between a dispensing power 
in civil and in ecclesiastical cases ; and he 
pointed out that in civil cases Charles had 
already exercised the prerogative twice. IIi* 
declared that the executive ought to be able 
to suspend laws in the intervals of parlia- 
ment ; and further that it was to the interest 
of the church that it should live in content, 
and to that of trade that it should have no- 
thing to do with religion. He thought that 
the declaration was favourable to the protes- 
tants, and that papists should only be dis- 
qualified. The second Dutch war was the 
other of the great cabal schemes which Ash- 
ley vigorously supported. lie was ignorant, 
as has been shown, of the ulterior design of 
introducing po{)ery, and his defence must rest 
upon the ground which he always held, of the 
necessity of maintaining England's naval and 
commercial supremacy. 

Ashley was now made Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Baron Cooper of Pawlet, the patent 
beinff dated 23 April 1672. Shortly after- 
wards he was, as related in Stringer's me- 
moir (Christie, ii. app. iii.), offered the post 
of lord high treasurer, and appears to have 
gone to extraordinary pains to avoid it. For < 
this unwillingness the stop of the exchequer 
would be sufficient reason. It is difficult to 
disbelieve the memoir, which is extremely 
circumstantial ; Shaftesbury, however, no- 
where mentions the offer himself, but, on the 
contrary, speaks of the stop of the exchequer 
as ' being the prologue of making the Lord 
Clifford high treasurer.' 

After the great sea battle of June 1672 
Shaftesbury and Clifford accompanied Charles 
to the Nore, and by Shaftesbury's advice the 
fleet, instead of again putting out to fight I)e 
Kuyter, was sent, against the wish of James, 
who was in command, to endeavour to inter- 
cept the Dutch East India fleet. Upon its 
return in September he seems again to have 
interfered in exactly the opposite direction,/ 
but was this time overruled (Clarke, Mem. • 
of James II, pp. 478, 480). 

On 27 Sept. 1672 Shaftesbury succeeded 
the Earl of Sandwich as president of the 
council of trade and plantation, created 
chiefly through his advice, with a salary of 
800/. a year; an office wliich he retained until 
April 1676. On 17 Nov. 1672 he was made 
lord chancellor, * in regard of his uninter- 
rupted services ' (London Gazette, 18 Nov.), 
succeeding Orlando Bridgeman [see Bridqe- 
MAN, Sir Orlando], and the change was re- 
garded by the French ambassador as very 
favourable to French interests, since Shaftes- 
bury was sure to follow Charles's wishes im- 
plicitly. It is related in Carte (iv. 434) that 
after giving him the seals Charles asked Or- 
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monde what he thought of the step, and that 
Ormonde replied, * lour majestj doubtless 
■acted very prudently in so doing, if you know 
how to get them again/ He at once joined 
the cabid fonned by Clifford and Lauderdale 
to keep Arlington out of power (Longleat 
Papers ; Ghkistib, ii. 98), although at the 
same time he was on excellent terms with 
Essex, then viceroy of Ireland, Arlington's 
intimate friend. 

Before parliament met, on 4 Feb. 1673, 
Shaftesbury had committed an act which 
gave rise to vehement debat-es. He had, as 
chancellor, with the approval of the king, 
issued thirty-six writs for elections to fill 
vacancies caused during the long prorogation 
of nearly two years. That this step was not 
actually illegal seems proved {ih. ii. 124); 
but it was against late precedents, and at once 
aroused ' much discourse and some grumbling,' 
especially when it was noticed that eight of 
the constituencies lay in the county where 
Shaftesbury was influential. It was of the 
utmost importance at the time for the court 
/ to secure a majority, and almost all who were 
• chosen were supporters of the court. Shaftes- 
bury had strong personal reasons for wish- 
ing for a court majority, since he had been 
threatened with impeachment for the share 
he had taken in the declaration of indulgence 
{Fori Hist, iv. 607-12). Colonel Strang- 
ways, whose house Shaftesbury had stormed 
in 1644, took the lead in opposition ; and the 
result was that the thirty-six members were 
unseated, fresh writs issued by the speaker, 
and the important principle finally established 
that the issuing of writs rested primarily with 
the house, and not with the lord chancellor. 
On 6 Feb. Shaft^bury made a long and 
florid speech to the houses, which Burnet calls 
' a base complving speech.' He first urged the 
prosecution of the Dutch war, the Dutch being 
the common enemies of all monarchies, and 
their only rivals in trade. ' Delenda est Car- 
thago,' he declared, in an outburst of which he 
is said to have been reminded when, sick and 
hunted, he landed ten years later at Holland. 
He then defended, on the ground of minis- 
terial responsibility, the stop of the exchequer, 
and urged a supply to pay the bankers their 
promised 6 per cent. Finally he vindicated 
the declaration of indulgence ; of the can- 
celling of which, however, he had to inform 
the lords on 7 March. Charles had previously 
referred the question to the lords, following 
probably in this a suggestion of Shaftesbury 
f Chbibtib, ii. 132). Colbert on 27 Feb. in- 
formed Louis that Shaftesbury, Buckingham, 
and Lauderdale were in favour of maintain- 
ing the declaration and dissolving parliament 
if neoeflsoiy ; but on 17 April he contradicts 
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himself as far as the declaration is concerned. 
Shaftesbury's conduct was undoubtedly 
ficult to understand (see North's charges ana- 
lysed by Ralph, i. 222). Oldmixon describes 
the address with which he warded off the 
danger of an impeachment by bribing Sir K. 
Howard with an auditorship of the exche- 
quer, though Marvel says that Howard had | 
previously ratted to the king's side (ii. 351 , 
z8 Nov. 1670). Shaftesbury's personal safety 
was in danger in this time of excitement. 
North says (Examen, p. 38) : * Clifford and 
Shaftesbury looked like high sheriff and un- 
der-sheriff. The former held the whit(» staff 
and had his name to all returns ; but all the 
business, and especially the knavish part, was 
done by the latter.* It was now that the feud 
within the cabal suddenly displaved itself. 
The commons brought in the Test Act, which 
rendered it impossible for a catholic to hold 
office. Shaftesbury warmly support^'d it ; a 
change of front which is probably explained by 
assumingthat Arlington, disappointed at Clif- 
ford's promotion to the treasurership over his 
head, had revealed to Shaftesbury how he had 
been duped in the matter of the Dover treaty. 
The Test Act contradicted his own professions V 
regarding toleration as advantageous to trade, ] 
as well as the declaration of indulgence which 
he had support-ed. Its immediate^ effects were 
the resignations of James, Clifford, and other 
Roman catholics. The forced dismissal of » 
the king's favourite ministers, in a great de- J 
gree through Shaftesbury's efforts, would j 
naturally have brought about his fall also. / 
Burnet, indeed (ii. 15), says that he had lost 
Charles's favour, but it was not thought fit 
to lay him aside yet. Moreover, a protest ant 
ministry was wanted. Arlington and Shaftes- 
bury, henceforward acting together, secured 
the support of Ormonde, Rupert, and IIenr\' 
Coventry in opposing the continuance of the 
French alliance and the Dutch war. Shaftes- v 
bury himself now began his course of anti- | 
catholic agitation. A letter from him to the / 
Duke of York urging him to change his re- 
ligion was circulated in June (Chbistib, ii. 
160) ; and whether in real or feigned alarm 
he now caused his household to be well 
armed, and kept constant watch in his house 
throughout the summer. 

When parliament met on 20 Oct. the com- 
mons were much excite about James's second 
marriage. To baulk their attack, James was 
anxious that an immediate prorogation should 
take place, and Shaftesbury is stated to have / 
purposely retarded this (Burnet, ii. 31). Bur- f 
net adds that he gave his advice to Charles to 
send James away. From a letter of Conway 
to Essex of 18 Nov. (Essex Papers, ^r\X. Mus.) 
we learn that * the king fears and hates the 
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Duke of York, yet is wholly governed by him.* 
t)u Sunday 9 Nov. Shaftesbury was dismissed 
in as insulting a manner as ])ossible, and Henry 
Coventry, his wife's brother, was sent to de- 
mand the srals, and an order to leave London 
was twicti repeated. Shaftesbury, however, 
according to Omway (ib. 22 Nov.), * refused 
to btir.* lie is related to have said when 
Coventry came to him, *It is only laying 
down my gown and putting on my sword.' 

Shaftesbury had uniformly refused as 
chancellor to puss grants to the duchesses of 
Cleveland or Portsmouth. He had incurred 
the enmity of Lauderdale by encouraging 
Hamilton and other Scotch nobles to break 
down the system of personal des^iotism esta- 
blished in Scotland by t hat minister, who on 
18 Nov. describes to the king the consternation 
visible on the faces of liis opponents when the 
news of Shaftesbury's disgrace reached Edin- 
burgh {Lauderdale Papers^ ii. 240, 246, iii. 
\2), Uolbert mentions the joy felt *on the 
disgrace of the greatest enemy of France, and 
I may add without passion of the most kna- 
vish, unjust, and disnonest man in England; 
but a discarded minister, who is very ill con- 
ditioned and clever, left perfectly free to act 
and speak, stn^ms to me much to be feared in 
this country.' On his dismissal Shaftesbury 
received the usual protecting i)ard(m from the 
king (^Christie, ii. 158). 

Snaftesbury was probably not a great lord 
chancellor; but North is tlie only authority 
for the statement that he was despisc^d, baited, 
and finally beaten and tamed by the bar; 
while t he famous lines of Dryden demonstrate 
his unimpeucliable character as a judge. 

Shaftesbury revived the obsolete custom 
of riding on horseback with the judges from 
his residence at Exeter House, which lu; had 
inhabited since 15 April l()oO (^Shnftesbury 
Papers) J to Westminster Hall. North, who 
makes great ridicule of tliis, says also that 
Shaftesbury used to sit * on the l)ench in an 
aslwoloured gown, silver laced and full-rib- 
boned pantaloons displayed, without any 
black at all in his garb unless it were his 
liat ; ' a dress which, though unusual, was 
perfectly appropriate, since he was a layman. 
As chancellor he expressed the same objec- 
tions to the methods of proceeding in the 
court of chancerv as he had formerly done in 
165.3. 

Within a very few days both (Charles and 
the French ambassador were making Shaftes- 
bury the highest offers of money and honours 
if he would return to office. According to 
Stringer, (.'harles sent his regrets through 
the Earl of Oxford ; and Ruvigny visited 
liim with compliments from the two kings 
and with the oner of ten thousand guineas on 



Louis's part, and that of a dukedom and any ^ 
post he might choose from Cb&rles. Shaftes- 
bury thereupon had an interview with Charles 
at Chiffinch s lodgings, and there distinctly 
refused the offers. From this moment he 
shook himself free of all connection with his | 
former colleagues, and placed himself at the \ 
head of the parliamentary opposition to the I 
court (t*. 180-3). 

Parliament met on 7 Jan. 1674. As late 
as 4 Jan. it seemed probable that Shaftesbury 
might be again employed. On 8 Jan., how- 
ever, without disclosing his knowledge of the 
1670 treaty, he led the attack in the lords 
which resulted in an address to the king 
for a proclamation orderingpapists to depart 
ten miles from London. U^ began now his 
extravagant course of exciting popular feeling 
by the most reckless statements. During the 
whole session he formed one of a cabal, of 
which Halifax, Jiuckingham, Carlisle, Salis- 
bury, and Faulconbridge were other leading 
members, meeting at Lord Ilolles's house 
{Essex PaperSf Bnt. Mus.) He took part in 
preparing the bill for educating the royal 
children in the church of England, and for 
preventing the marriage of any member of it 
with a Roman catholic, supporting a pro- 
posal that the penalty should be exclusion. 
AU these measures were stopped by the sud- 
den prorogation of 24 Feb. It stopped, too, 
a petition w4th which Shaftesbury had been 
charged, to the effect that Ireland was in 
danger from a French invasion (Christie, 
ii. 192). A bill for a new test, specially 
aimed at the Duke of York, was, to his great , 
disgust, defeated by two votes. He was at ' 
this time reconciled with Buckingham, from 
whom he had been estranged, and actively X' 
assisted him in the proceedings against him ^' 
regarding his shameful comu^ction with Lady 
Shrewsbury {Essex Papers, .'5 Feb. 1674). 

Shaftesbury's actions were carefully 
watched. According to Macpherson (i. 74), 
he now began to excite the city, and especi- 
ally the common council, which met once a 
month, by loudly expressed fe^rs of a catholic 
rising. On 19 May he was dismissed from • 
the privy council, and ordered to leave Lon- 
don, to prevent his acting in concert with 
the Dutch ambassador, who lodged in his 
house (Christie, ii. 198). He was also re- 
moved from the lonl-lieutenancy of Dorset- 
shire (Esse.r Papers, 29 May 1674). He now 
retired to St. Giles. The list of books which 
he took with him is preserved (Shaftesbury 
Papers), and affords a ^ood idea of the com- | / 
prehensiveness of his intellectual interests, r 
By successive prorogationsparliament was put 
off until April 1075. Shaftesbury determined 
that the cry should be for a new parliament. 
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The court was fully alive to the danger, as is 
shown by a letter sent to Lord Yarmouth, 
lieutenant of the county of Norfolk, advising 
that none of Shaftesbury's party should be 
named deputy-lieutenants or colonels {Hist, 
M8S, Cwnm. 6th Kep. 874 b). A letter from 
himself to Lord Carlisle was circulated before 
the meeting of parliament, and afterwards 
printed, in which he mentions that a great 
office with a strange name is preparing for 
him, but that he will accept no court office so 
long as the present parliament shall last. This 
isconfirmed by aletterfrom William Harbord 
to Essex (Essex Papers, 23 Jan. 1675), in 
which he is mentioned as coming to court 
again. 

Upon the assembling of parliament, Danby 
brought forward his celebrated Test Bill, im- 
posing an oath of non-resistance. Shaftesbury 
led the opposition for seventeen days, * dis- 
tinguishing himself,' says Burnet, * more in 
this session than ever ne had done before ; 
he spoke once a whole hour to show the in- 
convenience of condemning all resistance upon 
any pretence whatever, and the very ill con- 
sequence it might be of to lay sucli an oath 
on a parliament.' He had taken the pains to 
note down a number of reasons against the 
bill, and spoke to them. He urged, with 
especial force, that it took away the very 
f object of parliament, which was to make 
alterations when necessary, and at the same 
time destroyed the kings supremac^\ In 
committee of the whole house he pertinently 
asked whether the church was to be regarded 
as infallible, and what were the bounds of 
the protestant reli^on. Upon being gravely 
informed by the Bishop of Winchester that it 
was contained in the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
liturgy, catechism, and homilies, he launched 
out on the spot into a copious disquisition on 
all these matters. During one of his speeches 
he overheard one of the bishops say jeeringly, 
' I wonder when he will have done preaching,' 
and at once replied, * When I am made a 
bishop, my lord? The bill was carried in the 
lords, but went no further, as a dispute be- 
tween the two houses as to the right of the 
lords to interfere in the commons impeach- 
ments, fomented to the utmost by Shaftes- 
bury and his friends, caused such a dead-lock 
to business that the king was forced to another 
prorogation. During the debates Shaftesbury 
made one famous speech, given almost entire 
by Ralph (i. 293), which exhibits his clear- 
ness of view and power of expression more 
aptly than anything else of his on record. 

As against Danby's scheme, the interests of 
JameSi Shaftesbury, and the nonconformists 
weiefor the while identical ; and Shaftesbury 
threw overboard his violent anti-catholic 



principles On 15 June, during the recess, 
William Howard informtnl Essex {Essex Pa- 

• pers) that there were some * great desi^s 
afoot,' and that Shaftesbury had been with 

j the duke, along with Penn, Owen, and other 
leading noncoufonnist 8. He says, on 19 June : 

. * The treasurer hath lost ground ; the duke is 
tr}'ing to bring in Shaftesbury ; he refused a 
conference with the king, and was three hours 
alone with Shaftesburj'. On the 26th, Shaftes- 
bury, Cavendish, and Newport were forbid 
the court. When parliament again met on 
13 Oct., Shaftesbury revived and pressed to 
the uttermost the quarrel between the houses, 
and carried a motion maintaining the lords' 
rights (IIanke, iv. 12). Lord Mohun, one of 
his party, now moved for an address praying 
for a dissolution, which, through the accession 
of the Duke of York and the other Iloman 
catholic peers, was defeated by only two votes. 
Parliament was immediately prorogued, on 
22 Nov., for fifteen months. It was no doubt 
a condition of the new alliance of Shaftes- 
bury and James that nothing should be said 
about exclusion (Clakke, Alem. 0/ James 11, 
i. 505). During the autumn Shaftesbury 
had had a violent quarrel with Lord Digby 
on a Dorsetshire election. Digby, in anger, 
publicly accused him of being against the 
king and for a commonwealth, and threatened 
that he * would have his head next parlia- 
ment.* Shaftesbury now brought an action 
against him and ootained 1,000/. damages. 
Digby's father, Bristol, used language to 
Shaftesbury in the debate on privileges for 
wliich he too was compelled to apologise. In 
February' 1676 Shaftesoury was again advised 
to leave town, a direct message being sent 
him from the king, but he once more refused. 
In April the council of trade and plantations, 
of which he had bt;«ii president since April 
1672, came to an end. In July he left Exeter 
House, wliich he had taken on being made 
chancellor, and rented Thanet House, Alders- 
gate Street, instead, at 160/. a year. 

Shaftesbury and his friends now looked 
about for good ground for an at tack on Danby, 
and for getting rid of the present parliament. 
They asserted the illegality of a prorogation 
of more than a year, and they circulated 
pamphlets arguing that this illegality ipso 
facto dissolved the parliament. On the open- 
ing of parliament Buckingham and Shaftes- 
bury at once took up this position. Their 
motion was ejected, and another at once 
brought in by the court that Buckingham, 
Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and W^harton should 
be called to account for their action. They 
were ordered to acknowledge their error and 
to beg pardon of the king and the house. Uixni 
their refusal they were brought to the bar as 
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delinquents and committed to the Tower 
during the pleasure of the kinff and house, kept 
in separate confinement, and not allowed to 
receive visitors without the leave of the house. 
According to Burnet, Shaftesbury and Salis- 
bury, prett^nding fear of poisoning, made a 
special request that they miglit be attended by 
their own cooks. In this agitation Shaftes- 
bury and his colleagues were so flagrantly 
wrong (Christie, ii. 2Ji3), that they only 
did harm to their cause ; and the immediate 
result of this grave political blunder was a 
great accession of strength to the court, and 
the entire alienation of the present House of 
Commons, whose existence they had attacked. 
The four peers now sent up a joint petition 
to the king for release, with no result. They 
then petitioned separately, Shaftesbury's re- 
quest for leave to go to Dtjrsetshire (Hist. 
MSiS. Comm. 4th Rep. 232 a) being presented 
on 2 May by Henry Coventry (Marvel, ii. 
56 1 ) . On 23 J une he moved the king's bench 
for a writ of habeas corpus. On the 27th 
he appeared before the court, and his case 
was heard on the 29th ; he was opposed by 
the court lawyers, but allowed to speak for 
himself. In a very powerful argument he 
admitted the supreme judicature of the lords, 
but denied their power to commit to indefinite 
imprisonment on a general warrant. The 
judges, however, said that they had no juris- 
diction in the case, and Shaftesbury was sent 
back to the Tower. Salisbury was released 
in ,June, and Buckingham in July, but Shaf- 
tesbury and Wharton were still detained. 
Shaftesbury, indeed, was for a while laid 
under still stricter confinement, but this was 
• taken off on his petition alleging that his 
5 health was suffering {J list. MiiS. Cmnm.^th. 
Bep. 232 «). He now found relaxation in 
reading and in studying the war maps of 
Europe ; while at the end of September his 
friends were allowed to visit him freely. He 
appeared, too, though troubled with gout, to 

« improve greatly in health through his enforced 
idleness. 

Shaftesbury was not released until 26 Feb. 
1078. His petition was presented in the 
House of Lords l)y Halifax on 14 Feb. (Mar- 
vel, ii. 680). A long debate on his conduct 
in appealing to the king's bench was adjourned 
to the 2l8t, on which day he made a final 
petition, admitting that he might have done 
wrong in this respect, and asking forgiveness. 
He was allowed to address tfie house on 
2o Feb., when he acknowledged that his main- 
taining parliament to be dissolved was ill- 
advised, and he begged pardon for it, as also 
again for the appeal to tlie kin^a bench. In 
( fact, he made a complete submission. Upon 
this he was released on the 26th, and on the 



following day took his place in the lords. 
During Shaftesbury's imprisonment negotia- 
tions had been going on between Louis XIV 
and the leaders of the opposition. Ther*i is 
no doubt that Shaftesbury was cognisant of 
their schemes, for Russell was a frequent 
visitor at the Tower during January, and in 
March I^ouis was informed by Barillon that 
Shaftesbury would be fully engaged in the 
treaty. 

The alliance noticed above between James 
and Shaftesbury appears to have lapsed, and 
this witli Louis to have taken its place. 
During the spring of 1678 an overture was 
again made by James (Christie, iL 283-6). 
In James's ' Memoirs,' indeed (i. 613), the 
exact reverse is said to have occurred, namely, 
that Russell and others had promised to re- 
store him to the high admiralsnip if he would 
concur in Danby's removal. There can be 
little doubt, however, from a comparison of 
authorities, that the former is the correct state- 
ment, and that Shaftesbury and his friends 
refused the overtures. 

IWore the meeting of parliament on 21 Oct./ 
the ]>opish t^^rror had broken out. Shaftesbury I # 
is not accused of starting, but of cherishing, \ 
the agitation (North, Examen, p. 96). He 
was from the first foremost in his zeal for the 
plot. The temptation to use this means of \ 
avenging himself upon his enemies was pro- 
bably irresistible ; that he could have believed ^ 
in the plot is impossible. According to Burnet 
(ii. 164, 171 fi.) lie declared that the evidence 
must be supported. On 23 Oct. he was one 
of a committee for drawing up an address for 
the removal of papists ^m London and 
Westminster, and on 26 Oct. on another for 
examining Coleman and other prisoners. On 
30 Oct. he was added to the sub-committee 
for investigating the murder of Godfrey, and S 
on 16 Nov. was one of the committee for pre- 
paring the papers for Coleman's trial. On 
4 Nov. the great attack was opened at his in- 
stance by Ijord Russell in the commons : it 
was proi)Osed to address the king to remove 
James n'om his person and councils. On 
20 Nov. he carried a bill in the lords, disabling 
all Roman catholics from sitting in either 
house, with a proviso, carried by only two 
voices in the commons, to except the Duke of 
York from its operation. On 28 Nov., with 
two other peers, he protested against a re- 
fusal of the lords to concur in the address 
of the commons to remove the queen, heri 
retinue, and all papists from court. One of ; 
the worst acts of Shaftesbury's career was his 
vote in 1680 for Stafford's death, especially 
if {U). ii. 272 n.) it was because Stafforcl 
had named him before the lords as having 
undertaken to procure toleration for them at f 
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the time of the Duke of York's conversion. 
Clarke (Memoirs of JameSf i. 646) declares 
that Shaftesbury went on this course of un- 
^ scrupulous violence in order to outdo Danb^, 
* who, to save himself, also affected belief in 
the plot. In December, however, Danby was 
ruined, and on 24 Jan. 1679 parliament was 
dissolved. It seems probable that Danby had 
made arrangements with Shaftesbury and the , 
popular leaders for a dissolution on condition i 
that he were not impeached. The new par- 
liament met on 6 March. The chancellor, | 
Finch, opened it with a speech, in which he 
said that the king * supported by his favour 
the creatures of his power.' * My lords,* said 
Shaftesbury, * I think we are all agreed that 
in this kingdom there are none but creatures 
of the divine power ; the power of the king 

tdoes not extend further than the laws deter- 
mine' (Ranke, iv. 77). In the debate as to 
how to deal with Danby the opposition lords 
voted for the lesser punishment of banish- 
ment, and Shaftesbury, with Essex and the 
chancellor, drew up the argument for the 
conference with the commons. lie vigorously 
opposed, too, the right of the bishops to vote 
in treason cases. Meanwhile Charles thought 
of reconciling himself with the opposition. 
On 7 April Barillon reported that Shattesbury, 
Halifax, and other chiefs of the country party, 
were professing good intentions to the king, 
who showed a desire to satisfy them. In the 
course of the month Shaftesbury was made 
president of a newly constituted privy council, \ 
with a salary of 4,000/. a year and official ■ 
rank next to that of the chancellor, Charles I 
promising that nothing of importance should 
oe done without the consent of the whole ! 
council. Ralph (i. 438) assumes that this 
was only to buy off his opposition for the time, 
and Burnet says that the king thought that 
he was angry only because he was not em- 
ployed. Ralph's view is probably correct, for 
on 26 March Shaftesburv had made a violent 
but eloquent speech on the state of the nation 
(id. i. 4o4), referring chiefly to the dangers 
of protestantism, and especially to the mis- 

Syemment of Scotland and Ireland under 
tuderdale and Ormonde [see Butler, James, 
first DiTKE OF ObmondeJ. The attack on 
Ormonde, for which he had been at great 
pains to secure evidence in Ireland (Carte, 
fiv, 674), was one of the unprincipled actions 
I of Shartesbuiy'B life, and can be explained 
/ only by his anxiety now to catch at any 
' weapons. Ossory, Ormonde's son, replied to 
Shanesbory with such warmth that Ormonde 
a few weeks later wrote to excuse him [see 
BuTLBB, Thomas, Eabl of ObsortI 

In taking his new office Shaftesoury had 
relinqniahed none of his views. On 21 April 



he took a prominent part in the debate on 
the question of requiring protestant noncon- 
formists to take the oaths exa(!tod from Ro- 
man catholics. The motion, however, was 
carried against him, and he declared that he 
would not have taken office had he thought 
that he could not succeed in such a matter. 
The new privy council rapidly disclosed two 
parties on the question of Monmouth's suc- 
cession, which was favoured by Shaft+'sbury 
and opposed by his kinsman Halifax. Aft«r 
James's dismissal to Flanders many meetings 
of Shaftesbury and Monmouth took place 
(lb. iv. 578). To defeat their design Charles 
again solemnly declared that he was never 
married to Monmouth's mother. 

On 4 May a resolution was passed in the 
commons to bring in a bill to exclude James 
from the throne. Shaftes))urv always upheld 
simple exclusion. Essex and Halifax, on the 
other hand, favoured the scheme of limita- 
tions, which Shaftesbury declared would 
create a democracy rather than a monarchy. 
The second reading of the bill was carried on 
the 21st ; but a sudde.n prorogat ion on 2(5 May, 
at the instance of the Halifax cabal, and m 
violation of the promise given by Charles, 
put an end to the bill. Shaftesbury angrily 
avowed that he would have the heads of the 
advisers of this step (Temple, Memoirs y ii. 
619). One great measure, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, brought in by Shaftesbury, long known 
aa * Shaftesbury's Act,' was passed during 
this short session, thr)ugh apparently only by 
an amusing trick (Christie, ii. 335). 

The Halifax cabal, joined by Henry Sidney 
and the Duchess of Portsmouth, n(j w urged the 
Prince of Orange to come to England, in order 
to take the position which Shaftesbury desired 
for Monmouth. Sunderland endeavoured also 
to bring Shaftesbury himself into the plan ; 
but this was frustnittid by tlie enmity be- 
tween him and Halifax. In July the king 
once more unexpectedly dissolved parliament, 
an act again noticed by Shaftesbury with ex- 
pressions of the bitterest resentment. Mean- 
while the rebellion in Scotland in June had 
offisred Shaftesbury an occasion for putting 
Monmouth forward, by obtaining for him the 
command of the troops ; but he tailed in an 
attempt to raise guards for the king's person 
to be commanded by the favourite. At the 
end of August, when the king fell ill, Sunder- 
land, to frustrate Shaftesbury, sent for James 
in haste. Both he and Monmouth were again 
ordered from court, upon Charles's recovery ; 
but in October, having effected a money treaty 
with Louis, Cliarles was able to take the step 
of recalling James and dismissing ' Little 
Sincerity,' the cant name for Shaftesbury 
used between the king and James, from the 
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council. It was known that on coming up I not have been its dupe. The court laughed 
from the country he had been received with I at it ; but London, where Shaftesbury's in- 
great enthusiasm by the ])opuIace (Rakke, ' fluence was very powerful, sustained him in 
IV. 94), and that he had on 5 Oct. called to- the agitation. The judicial murder of Plunket 1 
getlier his friends in the council to induce them a year later must be laid to his door. ^ 

to remonstrate against the recall of James. ' A second illness of the king in May put 



The Meal Tub plot, in which it was asserted 
that Shaftesbury was implicated, was now dis- 
covered. 1 le was fully persuaded that the ob- 



Monmouth's adherents on the alert. Meetings 
were held at Shaftesbury's house to consider 
the steps to be taken in case of Charles's death. 



ject of Dangerfield was to assassinate him, and Lord Grey, in the * Secret History of the Rye 
Dangerfield stated tbis himself (Christie, ii. House Plot * (pp. 3-6), states that a rising in 
349). Mrs. Cellier is also said to have tried the city was determined on, and steps taken 
to do the same, and a Portuguese Jew named in preparation. On 26 June Shartesbury, 
Faria afterwards declared \Lor(U JoumaU, with other leaders of the opposition, went to 
28 Oct. 1680) that he had been commissioned Westminster Hall, and indicted the Duke of 
to do this as early as 1675. Within a montli York and the Duchess of Portsmouth as popish 
from Shaftesbury's dismissal the first, com- recusants. A pretence was, however, found 
missionership of the treasury was, on Essex's for discharging the jury before the bills were 
resignation, offered him. He insisted on the presented. Barillon asserts that Shaftesbury's 
divorce of the queen and the dismissal of language was most violent, if not actually 
James as the conditions of taking office. They treasonable, and he continued to keep the city 
were of course refused, and Shaftesbury then, ' at fever point. There were now two parties 
in spite of another attempt, remained in oppo- at the court, that of Sunderland, Godolphin, 
sition. North notices the growth of clubs as and the duchess, who, with the Spanish am- 
a marked feature of the time, and mentions bassador, wished to conciliate Snaftesbury 
Shaftesbury as the great prompter-general, (Clarke, i. 599), and that of Lawrence Hyde 
especially of the Green Kibbon Club. ' and the Duke of York. Towards the end of 

Ne^r the end of November Shaftesbury is September Sunderland was in active nego- 
said to have taken a distinctly treasonable tiation with Shaftesbury and Monmouth for 
step. Monmouth returned to London without satisfying parliament, and Charles was in- 
Charles's permission, and, according to Ba- duced to send James to Scotland. In the 
rillon, was concealed for three days inShaftes- middlQ of September Shaftesbury was ill of ^ 
bury's house. He took, too, every step to fever, and his popularity was shown by the 1 • 
agitate for the reassembling of parliament on crowds who came to inquire. By 9 Oct., 
26 Jan. 1680, which it was feared Charles however, he had recoverea. 
meant to postpone. He was one of the ten ' On 21 Oct. parliament met; by 15 Nov. a 1 
peers who presented a petition in tliis sense, bill for excluding James from the throne had I 
and he jjrobably set on foot the general po- j)a8sed the commons and had reached the/ 
titioning which now took place, and which lords. There, through the ability of Halifax,^ 
Charles mot in December by proclaiming it *who was much too hard for Shaftesbury, Vi 
as illegal, and by immediately proroguing whowas never so outdone before '( 7Zi>/. Af^'^. y 
parliament from time to time until 21 Oct. Cormn. 7th Rep. 18 Nov.), the second reading 
1680. On 28 Jan. the king declared liis in- ! was rejected by 63 to 30. Shaftesbury oil 
tention of sending for James. Shaftesbury course joined in the protest against the re-* 
thereupon urged his friends in the council by jection. On the 16th he opened a debate as \ 
letter to resign, in order that they might jus- to the effectual securing of the protestant (^ 
tify themselves before tlie country, hinted at religion. He declared that as exclusion had \ 
probable attempts to alter religion and go- been rejected the divorce of the king was 
* vemment with the help of the French, and the only expedient. Clarendon, he said, had 
besought them, after taking notes of its con- purposely married Charles to a woman in- 
tents, to bum the letter (Christie, ii. 357). capable of bearing children. He did not, 
Tlie next day they followed his advice, Essex however, persevere in his proposal. In the 
and Salisbury alone remaining. In March debate on the king's speech of 15 Dec. he 
came news of a catholic plot in Ireland, j delivered another violent speech (Christie, I 
Shaftesbury at once demanded from the coun- I ii. app. vi.), which was immediately pub-' 
cil the appointment of a secret committee, j lished, but which was of such a character 
His informants, Irishmen of tlie lowest cha- ' that after Christmas it was ordered to be 
racter, declared that aid had been asked for ' burnt by the common hangman. The vio-/ 
fromLouis,and that Ormonde and Archbishop lent course adopted by the whigs defeated! 
Plunket were in the plot. The information j itself. All legislation and all supply were | 
was undoubtedly false, and Shaftesbury could | stopped. Charles prorogued parbament oa 
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10 Jan., and eight days later dissolved it, 

I and summoned a fresh one to meet at Ox- 

\ ford, no douht to avoid the influence of the 

I city. Clarke (i. 661) mentions a design of 

giving Shaftesbury the freedom of the city ; 

and of next day making him alderman and 

lord mayor, so as to secure the machinery of 

the city for his purposes. 

On 26 Jan. Essex presented a very strongly 
worded petition to Charles, signed by Shaftes- 
bury, himself, and fourteen other peers, pray- 
ing that parliament might sit at Westminster. 
Shaftesbury now prepared instructions to 
be distributed among the constituencies for 
the guidance of the members whom they 
elected (Christie, ii. app. vii.) viz. (1) to in- 
sist on a bill of exclusion of the Duke of York 
and all popish successors ; (2) to insist on an 
adjustment between the prerogatives of call- 
ing, proroguing, and dissolving parliaments, 
- and tne people s right t-o annual parliaments ; 
(3) to get nd of guards and mercenary sol- 
diers ; and (4) to stop all supplies unless full 
security were provided against popery and 
arbitrary power. 

Lodgings were taken by Locke for Shaft<?s- 
bury at Br. Wallis's, the Savilian professor ; 
but in the end he was provided for at Balliol 
College. By the time of^the meeting of the Ox- | 
ford parliament Charles had again succeeded 
• in making a treaty with Ix)uis, which, as re- 
I garded money, rendered him free of the ne- 

V ceasity of supply. He was thus enabled to 
open parliament with an uncompromising 

1 speech in which he especially declared that 
t on the matter of the succession he would 
I not give vray. The commons were equally 
violent, and debated nothing but exclusion. 
In the lords Shaftesbury reintroduced a bill 
for a repeal of the act of 36 Eliz., which 
imposed penalties on protestant dissenters, 
and mov^ for a committee to inquire why it 
had not been presented to the king for sig- 
nature along with other bills before the last 
prorogation. A very unsatisfactory explana- 
tion was given (CHRiKrtB, ii. 406). A matter 
leading to a hot quarrel between the houses 
was the impeachment of Fitzharris, accused 
cyf a design of fastening upon Shaftesbury 
a libel concocted by himself against the king. 
The commons wished to impeach him, but 
the lords resolved that he should be left to 
the common law. Shaftesbury and nineteen 
otherpeers protested against the lords* refu- 
sal. Tne commons, too, were furious, but the 
U fludden dissolution on 28 March put an end 

V to the quarrel and to the exclusion agitation. 
< Shafteaoury immediately returned to Lon- 
don. Baxulon states (28 March) that a con- 

(veisation took place between Charles and 
Shaftesbnzy in which the king told Shaftes- 



bury that he would never yield on the Mon- I 
mouth proposal. ' 

The dissolution cut the ground from be- 
neath Shaftesbury's feet. The excessive vio- ^ 
lence of the whigs, and his signal political I 
blunder in espousing the cause of an illegiti- 
mate son of the king, had strengthened the 
natural tendency to a reaction. Shaftesbury 
felt his danger clearly ; it was rumoured he 
wished to renounce the peerage that he might 
have the privilege of being judged by others 
than peers selected by the King. In antici- 
pation of attack he secured his estate to his 
family by a careful settlement, and granted 
copyhold estates for their lives to several of 
his servants. 

In a discussion of the committee of foreign 
affairs on 21 June, Halifax and Clarendon 
urged that Shaftesbury should be arrested 
before parliament should meet again; and 
early in the morning of 2 July he was seized 
at Thanet House, AlJeregate Street, and 
carried to Whitehall, where he was examined 
at a special meeting of th^ council in the 
king's presence. All his papers, too, had 
been seized without his being allowed to 
make a list of them as a reasonable precau- 
tion (Ralph, i. 611). The witnesses against 
him were chiefly the very men who had been 
his informants regarding the pretended Irish 
plot. Shaftesbury, who had in vain requested 
to have his accusers face to face (to.), de- 
fended himself; he was in the end committed 
to the Tower on the charge of high treason, 
in conspiring for the death of the king and 
overthrow of government. He was taken 
to the Tower by water, and in the evening 
was visited there by Monmouth, Grey, and 
others of that party. It is mentioned, as 
showing how completely and suddenly his \ 
power was gon(i, that * he was brought from I 
the heart, of the city to his examination by 1 
two single messengers, and sent to the Tower, / 
no man taking notice '(-^m^. MSS. Comm. 7th/ 
Hep. 633 a). Two days later he was ordered 
to be kept close prisoner. He and Howard 
petitioned the judges, under the new Habeas 
Corpus Act, that they might be brought to 
trial or bailed ; but the judges refused, on the 
ground that the Tower was out of their juris- 
diction. In the Tower he was ill of his old 
ague, and on 14 July leave was given him to 
take the air. In the heat of August he was so 
ill, having had two fits in twenty-four hours, 
that the lieutenant of the Tower remove<l 
him to cooler lodgings. In the meanwhile 
the court were taking great ])ains to find 
evidence sufficient to convict Shaftesbury, 
and it was widely said that much tampering [ . 
of witnesses was going on. In the beginning | 
of September, and in October, applications 
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))v Sliaftesbury and Howard were again made 
t<) the Old Bailey for trial or bail, and again 
ro fused, as were those to the magistrates of 
Middlesex. In the September sessions his in- 
dictments against the matfistrate who had 
taken the inlbrmation leading to his arrest 
and against the witnesses were not allowed 
to be presented. "While he lav in prison 
Stephen College [q. v.], one of his followers, 
was found guilty of tri^asonable language on 
the same evidence as that against himself, and 
executed. On 2 Aug. he instructed his agents 
at St. Giles to sell his stud, evidently not 
expecting to escape with his life. In October 
he petitioned the king, through Arlington, in 
vain, oliering if released to retire to Carolina, 
of which he was part, proprietor. On the 
li^th his secretarv was committed to the 
Gatehouse on charge of treason. At lengt.h 
IN on 24 Nov. a special commission was opened 
' for his trial. Shortly before it began a 
statement was published by Captain Henry 
Wilkinson of the endeavours made by Booth, 
one of the witnesses, to suborn him to give 
false evidence against Shaftesbury, and of his 
examination by the king himself. The nar- 

Irative is extremely circumstantial, and was 
never contradicted (Christie, ii. 419). The 
bill of indictment at the Old Bailey was 
framed on the statute of 13 Car. II, which 
made the intention to levy war high treason, 
and the designing and com))a8sing the king's 
death high treason, without an overt act. At 
the close of the chief justice's charge to the 
grand jury the attorney-general asked that the 
witnesses might be examined in the presence 
of the judges, in order that they might thus be 
overawed, and this was granted, while a re- 
quest from the jury for a sight of the warrant 
for Shaftesbury's commitment was refused. 
On the other hand the grand jury had been 
selected by sheriffs favourable to Shaftesbury, 
and had been picked out * from the very centre 
of theparty,' a mob also being brought down 
from Wapping to awe the court. (North, Ej>- 
amerif p. 1 1 3). All the shar|) practice of the 
court was of no avail. The witnesses were 
men of low character, and the grand jury 
disbelieved the evidence (Ralph, i. &48). 
* Immediately the people fell a holloaing and 
shouting ; ' the acclamations in court lasted 
an hour ; *the bells runjf, bonfires were made, | 
and such public rejoicing in the city that 
never such an insolent defiance of authority 
was seen' (Clarke, i. 714); and Luttrell 
gives the same account. 

A medal was at once struck to celebrate 
the occasion, a bust of Shaftesbury with the 
inscription * Antonio comiti de Shaftesbury' 
on one side, and on the reverse a picture of 
the Tower, with the sun emerging from a 
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cloud, the word ' Lsetamur,' and the date 
24 Nov. 1 681 . The copper plate of this meda 1 
is preserved with the ' Shaftesbury Papers.' 
But he was unmercifully satirised ; Dryden did 
his worst in * Absalom and Achitophel ' and 
in the * Medal ; ' and Butler in * liudibras.* 
Otway, in * Venice Preserved,* represents him 
as the lewdest of debauchees. Duke, an imi- > 
tator of Dryden, is still worse in his allusions 
to his abscess kept open by a silver pipe ; and 
in 1686 the same thmg was done by Dryden 
himself in * Albion and Albanius,' which was 
illustrated by a huge drawing of ' a man with 
a long lean pale face, with fiend's wings, and 
snakes twisted round his body, accompanied 
by several rebellious fanatical heads, who 
suck poison from him, which runs out of a 
tap in his side.' He was called Tapski in 
derision, and the abscess represented as the 
result of extreme dissipation ^Christie, ii. 
428-39). It is to Shaftesbury^s credit that 
he bore all this with such peHiect temper as 
to excite the admiration of even Lady Russell 
(ib. app. viii.) A week after the finding of 
the grand jury Shaftesbury was admitted to 
bail, four sureties in 1,500/. and himself in 
3,000/. ; Monmouth, to Charles's extreme 
displeasure, oflered himself for baiL The joy 
at the acquittal extended to many parts of 
the kingdom ; and on 13 Dec. the Skinners- 
Company, of which Shaftesbury was a mem- 
ber, entertained him with a congratulatory 
dinner. He was finally released from bail 
on 13 Feb. 1682. He had meanwhile brought 
actions of scandalum magnatum and con£T>i- 
racy afpinst several persons concerned in his 
late trials. The defendants moved for trial 
in another county on the ground that it 
would not be fairly conducted in Middlesex, 
and the claim was allowed. Shaftesbury re- 
fused to go on with the actions under these 
circumstances. Hitherto liis support had lain 
in the city. He was an intimate mend of one 
of the sheriffs, Pilkington, the master of the 
Skinners' Company, who on 17 March gave al 
great dinner to Monmouth, Shaftesbury, and 
the other leading men of the party. 

But the tide had turned ; (3harles was no 
longer dependent on parliament, and all mode- 
rate men were against Shaftesbury. Among 
the papers seized at the time of Shaftesbury's 
arrest was one, not in his handwriting, and 
unsigned, containing a project of association 
for defence of the protestant religion and for 
preventing the succession of the Duke of 
York. Another paper regarded with great 
suspicion was one containing two lists headed 
respectively * worthy men,' and 'men worthy,' 
the latter being construed 'worthy to be 
hanged.* Magistrates of Shaftesbury's party 
were now put out of the commiBSionf and 
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the penal laws against protestant dissenters 
Tigorously executed. To secure the support 
of ihe common council for the crown, a false 
return, carried out with shameless illegality, 
was made at the midsummer election of 
sheriffs, two tories being returned in the 
place of Shaftesbury's Mends. He now felt 
that there was no chance of escape if an- 
other indictment were preferred against him, 
since the sheriffs had the nomination of the 
juries. On the niffht of the election he is 
said to have left his nouse and to have found a 
hiding-place in the city (Raxph, i. 710). With 
Russell, Monmouth, and others, he began to 
consult as to the possibility of a concerted 
rebellion in different parts of the country. 
He and Russell jointly were to make them- 
selves masters of the Tower and manage the 
city, and Russell the west country; while 
Monmouth made a progress in Cheshire 
(Chbistie, ii. 446). Burnet gives a different 
account, declaring that Essex and Russell 
were opposed to Shaftesbury's views (ii. 349). 
But in September Monmouth was arrestea. 
Shaftesbury now urged an immediate rising 
in Cheshire under Russell, while he himself 
answered for the city, promising Russell to 
join him with ten thousand brisk boys from 
Wapping. About Michaelmas day, however, 
he lert ^anet House, ' stept aside, but not 
before a warrant was signea for his apprehen- 
sion ' (Hist MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 497 *), and 
was for some weeks concealed in obscure 
houses in the city and Wapping, busily en- 
gaged in fomentmg the rising. In the be- 
S'nning of November, at a meeting in the 
>use of Shepherd, a wine merchant, a report 
was read from Shaftesbury, and it was ar- 
ranged by those present to rise a few days 
later. At a second meeting on 19 Nov., how- 
ever, it was decided to postpone action for a 
few weeks. Upon this Shaftesbury, know- 
ing or being told that fresh warrants were 
out against him, determined to flee at once. 
It is difficult to believe that the search for 
Shaftesbury was earnest; it was obviously 
I more to the interest of the crown to frighten 
< him away than to arrest him ; and it is pro- 
1 bable that the same course was pursuea in 
his case as in that of the Earl of Argyll 
when he came to London [see Campbell, 
Abchibald, ninth Eabl of Abotll]. Be- 
fore leaving London Shaftesbury had a meet- 
ing with Essex and Salisbury, when * fear, 
anger, and disappointment had wrought so 
much upon him, that Lord Essex told me he 
was much broken in his thoughts, his notions 
were wild and impracticable ' (Burnbt, ii. 
860). He reachea Harwich in disguise as a 

{Presbyterian minister, with his servant Whee- 
ock. Here he was in imminent danger of 
TOL. zn. 



discovery, but, after waiting some days for a 
fiaiir wind, was able to leave Harwich for 
Holland on 28 Nov. 1682. After a stormy 
X)assage^ during which other vessels in com- 

Sany with his were lost, he reached Amst^r- 
am in the first days of December. Upon 
his petition he was placed in safety by being 
admitted a burgher of Amsterdam ; one in- 
habitant welcoming him, it is said, with a 
pungent reference to his famous speech, 
* Carthago nondum est delete.' For a week 
he lodged in the house of an English mer- 
chant named Abraham Keck, on the Quel- 
der Kay, associating chiefly with Brownists. 
Here, about the end of December, he was 
seized with gout, which flew to the stomach, 
and which caused him excruciating pain. On 
Sunday, 21 Jan. 1683, he died in his servant's 
arms, between eleven and twelve in the 
morning. It was stated that his death was 
hastened by the cessation in the flow from 
his abscess. The news reached London on 
26 Jan. ; on 13 Feb. his body left Amster- 
dam to be taken to Poole in Dorsetshire 
(Hist MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 389 a). Ac- 
cording to Martyn it was met by the princi- 
pal gentlemen of the county of all shades 
of opinion, who accompanied the hearse to 
Wimbome St. Giles, where he was buried. 

Shaftesbury was undoubtedly the most 
eminent politician of his time; Burnet (L 175) 
declares that he never knew any man equal 
to him in the art of governing parties. His 
subtletv and readiness of resource fitted him 
especially for a foremost place, under the 
existing conditions of pobtical life. The 
leaders, with scarcely an exception, led lives 
of mystery and intrigue; in Shaftesbury's 
case the springs of his action can even now 
be often onlv guessed at. With the excep- 
tion of Locke he had no intimate friends; 
North says that if he were a friend to any 
human being, besides himself, it was to 
Charles II (p. 119). That he was a man 
of keen ambition is very certain, though 
Ralph's phrases (i. 711) are extravagant. As 
a statesman he will always remain memor- 
able, because, starting from the conception of 
tolerance, he opposed the establishment of 
an AngUcan and royalist organisation with 
decisive success. He seems always to have 
espoused the doctrines that had the greatest 
future, and he may be regarded as the prin- 
cipal founder of that great part^r which op- 
posed the prerogative ana uniformity on 
behalf of politick freedom and religious tole- 
rance (Rankb, iv. 166, 167). The extremely 
modem type of Shaftesbury's character ren- 
ders him especially interestingas a politician. 
In him, as is observ-ed by Mr. Traill (/S'Aq/iCM- 
buty, * English Worthies,' p. 206), are fore- 
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I shadowed the modem demagogue, the modem diroctlj concerning the earl, and extending over 

I party leader, and the modem imrliamentary his lifetime. There are also a large number of 

I debater. As a demagogue he at the same ' documents connected with the settlement of Ca- 

Itime swayed the judgment of tlie House of 1 roHna, including many of Locke's composition, 

Sliords and the passions of the mob. As a ^^f draft of the first constitutions of the colony 

(party leader, * while sitting in one house of : heing among them, and with the government of 

the legislature he organised the forces and I Jamaica, the Barbadoes, and the Bahamas. The 

directed the movements of a compact party <^^*ries, autobiographical fragments, and some of 

in the other.' And in him we first meet "^? mow important papers have been separately 

with * that combination of technical know- P""*r. ^^ Mr. Chnstia His larger work, the 

ledge, practical shrewdness, argumentative ' ^^^^ ^V^LriJ 'i*^*^*^/^ T"^^^^^^^ 

-1 S \.\, -^♦•«. 1 • -11 4. *• *. ^ a brief for Shaftesbury, is of extreme valae in 

alertness, aptitude m lUustnit ion, mastery of .^^^^^^^i^'^^^^.j^^ 

pointed expression and readiness of retort, tical partisanship or igiiorance bad allowed to 
which distinpifth the first-ratedebater of the :gatherabouthi8name,and of which Macaubi^ 
present day. He was a man of wide accom- Lord Campbell have been in modern times the 
\ plishments; he spoke Latin with ease and flu- chief exponents; and it is only in one op two 

Jency ; he was also well acquainted with Greek places that inaccuracies may be detected, op that 
and French, and especially with the literature | a tendency is visible to keep out of sight or ex- 
of his own country. Ancient and modem ' tenuate really blameworthy actions. Where evi- 
history, and the state of Europe and foreign dence can be obtained he is indefatigable in 
politics,wereal80 favourite studies. Charles is procuring it, and he is, on the whole, impartial 
reported to have said that he had more law in wei^hin^ it. A few materials have become 
than his judges and more divinity than his accessible since Christie wrote, such as the reports 
bishops. lie had all the t^tes of the Eng- 0^ ^^^ Hist. MSS. Commission, the Lauderdale 
, lish country gentleman: estate management, 5°^ ^^^^.^^P^^'i ^^1,?\®"^ ^^ ?*^.?*P^^ 

J hunting, hor^breeding, gardening, planting ^^^ ^^^^nJ'^-Q J*l! ^T TP'K'*" ^^^ ^^^ 

Sand the like- and he dabbled in alchemv .l^ct is Mr. TraiU's * Shaftesbury, m the * English 

7 ana the like , ana ne aaooiea m aicnemy, ^^^^hies * series. Mr. Traill, without sufficient 
C palmistry, and the casting of horc^opes. ^. j^gtification, takes as a rule the un- 

Humet says that 'hehad the dotage of astro- f^^7„™ble view of his character and conduct, 

logy upon him to a high degree, and that he j^^ interesting and valuable part of his book, as 

told him ' how a Dutch doctor had from the noticed in the article, is the account of Shaftes- \ 

stars foretold him the whole series of his life ' bury as a party leader of the modem type. The ' 

(i. 175). He was reputed a deist, but the leading authorities are all fully referred to in 

state of his mind is perhaps best represented the article.] O. A. 

by the anecdote in Sheffiefd's memoirs which cOOPER, ANTHONY ASm.E Y, third 

represents him as answering the lady who EarlokShaftbsbtjry (1671-1718), was bora 

inquired as to his religion, 'Madam, wise ^^ p^^^, 1070-1, at Exeter House in London, 
men are of but one religion ; and when she ; .i,^„.v,,,^^^^«:,ip„ppnf uUcrmndfRthpr.thP 




, ,.«, ^ ^, xu * /^v 1 of Dryden's famous satire upon the first earl, 

bv difl-erent authors, that Charles once ex- j^^J ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ *^^^^^t ^, Lo^d 

ofaimed, Shaftesbury, you are the wickedest ^^,^^^^^ ^„ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ i„ ^^ 

'^^r^'^n^^'^^T- ' . • ^YyJ^ f ^'^^ inghismarriageattheageof sevVnteen(1069). 

replied, ' Of a subject sir, I believe I am. ^^ j^^ ^^^^^^^^ l2dv Ashley on her con- 

Oiristie shows that there is no certaintv m ^^^^^^^ j^ March 1673-4 the guardian- 

the story, and that even if it be true, ttere ^^. ^ ^^ .^^^^^ ^ ^^^^U^ ^; ^ ^ 

IS no reason for thinking that it has the j,/ jfether. Shaftesbury, during his con- 

meaning imputed. finementintheTowerin 1677, wrote to Locke, 

[The materials forthw article are drawn chiefly ^Yiqh in France, asking him to discover what 

from two wurces-the ^haft^bury Papers m ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ dauphin's Latin les- 

the Public Record Office, and Mr. Christies very . , „• „, 4.^ «w^«i.;n« tliowi fm- h\a 

important work, which is founded mainly upon '^^\'^*^ V^ T JllfP^r^J t^^ 

them. These papers, so far as they ai4 c^- F™"^^?"- ^^^^ ?1^^^T^[^1L^. £ 

corned with thrftrst earl, consist of six sections, ^n 1680, he superintended the boy's educa- 



the contents of which will be found described in 
detail in the report of Mr. Noel Sainsbury. Be- 
sides the original diaries and autobiographies, 



tion. Tn 1074 he had recommended Eliza- 
beth, daughter of a schoolmasternamed Birch, 
to act as goveraess. She could talk Greek 



there is a large collection of letters and papers and Latin fluently, and imparted tlie accom- 
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plishment to her pupil. A house was taken 
at Clapham, in which she lived with him, 
while Locke paid them frequent visits. After 
the death of the grandfather, the boy was 
taken out of Locke's charge by the parents, 
and in November 1683 was sent to Winches- 
ter, where he stayed till 1686 (according to 
his son. Mr. Bourne in * Life of Locke (i. 
273) g;ives the date 1 688). His schoolfellows, 
it is said, made him suffer for his grandfather's 
sins as a politician. He then made a foreign 
tour in company with Sir John Oropley (his 
close friend through life) and Mr. Thomas 
Sclater Bacon, under the tutorship of a Mr. 
Daniel Denoune. He visited Italy, travelled 
through Qermany, and learned to speak 
French so perfectly as to be taken for a native. 
After his return he passed someyears in study. 
He was elected member for Poole in William's 
second parliament, 21 May 1695 ; and after 
the dissolution in the autumn he was again 
elected (4 Nov. 1695) for the same place. 

Li November 1695 a bill allowing counsel 
to prisoners accused of treason came before 
the house. Lord Ashley, as his son says, 
made his first speech in its favour, and was 
80 confused as to break down. The house 
encouraging him to go on, he made a great 
Impression by the ingenious remark : ' If I 
am so confounded by a first speech that I 
cannot express my thoughts, ^at must be 
the condition of a man pleading for his life 
without assistance I ' ( Oerieral Diet, where it 
is said that the story was erroneously applied 
to Charles Montagu, lord Halifax, in a ' Life ' 
published in 1715 ; an error repeated by John- 
fion in * Lives of the Poets '). His health was 
uneaual to parliamentary labours, and he re- 
tirea after the dissolution of 1698. He spent 
a year in Holland, where he lodged, as Locke 
had done, with Benjamin Furly, a quaker 
merchant, afterwards his attached friend, and 
hecame known to Bayle and Le Clerc. His 
first book, the * Inquiry concerning Virtue,' 
was surreptitiously printed by Toland during 
his absence. No copy of this, if published, has 
been found. On 10 Nov. 1 699 he became Earl 
of Shaftesburyupon his father's death. He 
attended the House of Lords regrularly till 
William's death ; but his health limited his 
participation in political struggles. He was, 
bowever, an araent whig, and was exceed- 
ingly keen in supporting the cause. When 
the great debates upon the partition treaty 
began in March 1701, he was ' beyond Bridge- 
water in Somersetshire,' but, on a summons 
from Lord^ Somers, posted to London at 
once, in spite of weatness, and was in the 
House of Lords next day — a feat then re- 
garded as eztnordinaiY. Somers afterwards 
held his proxy. His letters show that his 



zeal never cooled. He boasts that he was at 
one time alone in urging a dissolution in the 
last year of William s reign. He did his best 
to influence elections, and to support the war 
party. William made offers to him, and it 
IS said desired to make him a secretary of 
state. The statement that he had a share in 
William's last speech (31 Dec. 1701) is per- 
haps due to the fact that he publishea an 
anonymous pamphlet called 'Paradoxes of 
State relating to the present juncture . . . 
chiefly grounded on His Majestv's princely, 
pious, and most gracious speech ' (1702). 

Soon aft-er the accession of Anne he was 
removed from the vice-admiralty of the county 
of Dorset, 'held by his family for three gene- 
rations.' Warrants (preserved in the Ilecord 
Office), at the end of William's reign and the 
beginning of Anne's, order him to impress five 
hundred seamen, and take other military steps 
in his capacity as vice-admiral. His political 
activity injured both his health and his for- 
tune. He retired to Holland for a year dur- 
ing 1703-4. He lived on 200/. a year, being 
alarmed, needlessly as it seems from his 
steward's reports, at the state of his income. 
Ketuming in the summer of 1704, he was 
kept at sea for a month by contrary gales, 
and came home in a very delicate state of 
health. He afterwards suflered continually 
from asthma, and found the smoke of Lon- 
don intolerable. When not residing at his 
house at Wimbome St. Giles, he was often 
at Sir J. Cropley's house at Betchworth, near 
Dorking, ana at the time of his marriage took 
a house at Heigate. He did not venture to 
stay nearer London than Chelsea, where he 
had a small house. In 1706 the * great smoak ' 
forced him to remove from Chelsea to Hamp- 
stead. In 1708 his friends, especially Robert, 
afterwards Viscount, Molesworth,pressed him 
to marry. After a long and unsuccessful ne- 
gotiation for a lady whom he admired, he 
was forced to put up with Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Ewer of Lee in Hertfordshire. He 
was married in August 1709. His chief end, 
he says, was the ' satisfaction of his friends,' 
who thought his family worth preserving and 
himself worth nursing ; and he scarcely ven- 
tures afterwards to make the claim, which 
would be audacious for any man, that he is 
' as happy a man now as ever.' He had not 
seen the lady till the match was settled, and 
then found, in spite of previous reports, that 
she was * a very great beauty ' (to Wheelock 
8 Aug. 1709, Shaftesbury Papers), His mo- 
dest anticipations of happiness seem to have 
been fulfilled ; but his health rapidly declined, 
and in July 1711 he set out with Lady Shaftes- 
bury for Naples to try the warmer climate. 
He passed tnrough Fbrance, and was civilly 
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received by the Duke of Berwick, then en- 
camped on the frontier of Piedmont. He 
dechned to take advantage of French civility 
by spending the winter at Montpelier, and 
tnerefore went to Naples, where ne settled 
for the rest of his life. lie died there 16 Feb. 
1718 (4 Feb. 1712-13 according to English 
reckoning), dying with peaceful resignation, 
acoording to the report of an attendant, Mr. 
Crell. His body was sent to England. He 
left one son, Anthony Ashley, the fourth earl 
of Shaftesbury. 

Shaftesbury was a man of lofty and ardent 
character, forced by ill-health to abandon po- 
litics for literature. He was liberal, though 
much fretted by the ditticulty of keeping out 
of debt. He was resolved, as he tells his 
steward, not to be a slave to his estates, and 
never again to be * poorly rich.' He supported 
several young men of promise at the univer- 
sity or elsewhere. He allowed a pension of 
20/. a year to the deist Toland, after Toland's 
surreptitious publication of his papers, though 
he appears to have dropped it m his fit of 
economy in 1704. He gives exceedingly care- 
ful directions for regulating his domestic af- 
fairs during his absence. His letters to his 
young friends are full of moral and religious 
advice, and the ^ Shaftesbury Papers ' show 
many traces of his practical benevolence to 
them. He went to church and took the sa- 
crament regularly, respecting religion though 
he hated the priests. He is a typical example 
of the whig aristocracy of the tmic, and with 
better health might have rivalled his grand- 
father's fame. 

Shaftesbury is a very remarkable figure in 
the literary history of his time. The * Cha- 
racteristics ' give unmistakable indications of 
religious scepticism, especially in allusions 
to the Old Testament. He was accordingly 
attacked as a debt by Leland, "Warburton, 
Berkeley, and many other christian apolo- 
gists, lie bad been influenced by Bayle, and 
shares or exturgerates the ordinary dislike of 
the whig nobles to church principles. His 
heterodoxy excited the prejudice of many rea- 
soners who might have welcomed him as an 
ally upon fundamental questions. As a phi- 
losopher he had no distinct system, ana re- 
pudiates metaphysics. He revolted against 
the teaching of Locke, to which there are some 
contemptuous references in the 'Advice to 
an Author '(pt.iii. sect. i.)( the first and eighth 
of the * Letters to a Student ' give an explicit 
statement). He was probably much influ- 
enced by the * Cambridge Platonists,' espe- 
cially Whichcotc and Cud worth, and shows 
many points of afluiity to Cumberland. His 
cosmopolitan and classical training, and the 
traditional code of honour of his clii^,are dis- 



cernible in all his writings. His special idol 
was Plato, whom he endeavoured to imitate 
in the 'Moralists.' Hurd and Monboddo are 
enraptured with his performance as unsur- 
passed in the language. Opponents, especially 
the shrewd cynic Mandeville, regarded him as 
a pretentious and high-flown declaimer; but 
his real elevation of feeling nveflaserious value 
to hisethical speculations, the most systematic 
account of which b in the ' Inquiry concerning 
Virtue.' Thephrase * moral sense 'which occurs 
in that treatise became famous in the Scotch 
school of philosophy of which Hutcheson, a 
disciple of Shaftesbury's, was t he founder. He 
influenced in various ways all the chief ethi- 
cal writers of the century. Butler, in the pre- 
face to hb sermons, speaks highly of Shanes- 
bury (the only contemporary to whom he 
explicitly refers) for showing the 'natural 
obligation of virtue.' Although, according to 
Butler's teaching, Shaftesbury's account of 
the conscience b inadequate, and hb theology 
too vague and optimistic to supply the needed 
sanction, hb attack upon an egoistic utilita- 
nanbm falls in with Butlers principles. 
Shaftesbury, on the other hand, was attacked 
both by the followers of Clarke's intellectual 
system, as in John Balguy's ' Letter to a Deist * 
( 1726), and by the thoroughgoingutilitarians. 
especblly Thomas Brown (1778-1820^ [q. v.J 
in hb ' Essay upon the Characteristics, as giv- 
ing so vague a criterion of morality afl to reduce 
it to a mere matter of taste. Shaftesbury's 
SBSthetical speculations, given chiefly in the 
' Notion of the Historical Draught or Tablat ure 
of the Judgment of Hercules, are of some in- 
terest, and anticipate some points in Lessing*s 
' Laokoon ' (see Stme, Lessinfff i. 249, 266). 
Shaftesbury's style, always laboured, often 
bombastic, and curiously contrasted with the 
simplicity of hb contemporary Addison, has 
led to the neglect of his writmgs. He was, 
however, admired by such critics as Hurd and 
Blair, though Gray (letter to Stonehewer, 
18 Aug. 17o8) speaks of him with contempt 
as a ^Titer whose former vogue has become 
scarcely intelligible. Hb influence on the 
continent was remarkable. One of Diderot's ^ 
first publications was an ' Essai sur le M6rite 
et la V ertu ' (1745), a free translation from 
Shaftesbury's 'Inquiry concerning Virtue,' 
and in 1740 he puolished the ' Pens^ee Phi- 
losophiques,' a du^velopment of Shaftesburjr^s 
scepticism, which was burnt by the parlia- 
ment of Paris (see Morlet, Diderot^ i. 42- 
47). The ' Characteristics ' were studied by 
Mendelssohn, Lessing, and Wieland (see^ 
Si'ME, Lessing, i. 116, 187, ii. 296), and in- 
fluenced the development of German specu- 
lation. Leibnitz, to whom Shaftesbury sent^ 
a copy of the 'Characterbtica/ said that he 
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found in it almost all his own (still unpub- 
lished^ * Th6odic6e/ * but more agreeably 
tumea ' (Dbs Maizbaux, Recueil, ii. 283 ; the 
orunnal in the Shaftesbury Papers). 

His chief works are collected in the ' Cha- 
racteristicks of Men, Manners, Opinions, and 
Times.' The first edition appealed in 1711 ; 
the second, corrected and enlarged, in 1714 
(ShaftesbuiT g[ave elaborate directions for the 
•allegorical designs in this edition, which are 
preserved in the * Shaftesbury Papers *) ; others 
in 1723^ 1732, and Baskerville's handsome 
edition m 1773. In 1870 one volume of a 
new edition, edited by the Rev. W. M. Hatch, 
was published, but the continuation was pre- 
vented by the editor's death. The ' Charac- 
teristics Include the following treatises, with 
-dates of first publication : (1) * Letter con- 
cerning Enthusiasm,* addressed to Lord So- 
men (whose name is not given) ; suggested 
by the * French prophets,' dated September 
1707 (1708;). (2) ' Sensus Communis ; an es- 
say concerning Wit and Humour* (May 1709). 
i3) 'Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author' 
1/10). (4) *An Inquiry concerning Vir- 
tue/ published by Shaftesbury in * Charac- 
teristics,' 1711 ; described as * printed first in 
1699 '(see above). (5) * The Moralists: aPhilo- i 
•ophical Rhapsody X January 1709). (6)* Mis- ' 
cellaneous Reflections;' first published in 
•Characteristics,' 1711. (7) 'A Notion of 
the Historical Draught or Tablature of the 
Judgment of Hercules ' (1713). (8) A ' Letter 
concerning Design ; ' suppressed by his exe- 
cutors in 1714, and first added to the * Cha- 
xacteristics ' in 1733. Besides these Shaftes- 
bury published an edition of Whichcote's 

* Sermons,' with a characteristic preface, in 
1698, and ' Paradoxes of State ' in 1 702. In 
1716 appeared * Letters to a Student at the 
University ' (Michael Aynsworth, whom he 
supported at Oxford ; the originals of most, 
witn others unpublished, are in the * Shaftes- 
bury Papers ') ; and in 1721 ' Letters from 
. . . Shaftesbury to Robert, now Viscount, 
Holesworth,' with an Introduction by the 
editor (Toland). The last two have been 
three times reprinted in one volume. The 
edition of 1768 includes also the preface to 
Whichcote. In 1830 appeared ' Original Let- 
ters of Locke, Algernon Sidney, and Lord 
Shaftesbury,' edited by T. Forster, a descen- 
dant of Furly, to whom Shaftesbury's letters 
are addreesea. The originals are now in the 

* Shaftesbury Papers.' 

[Sbaftesbarya Life by his son appeared in the 
ninth volmne of the * General Dictionary ' (1 734- 
1741). This and the letters noticed above in 
Toland's intfodaction are the chief published au- 
thorities. A valuable collection of papers re- 
lating to Shafteabuiy is in Series v. of the Shaftes- 



bury Papers now in the Record Office. They 
include letters, account books, copies of his works 
with manuscript corrections, rough copies of the 
son's memoir, and many interesting documents. 
Full use has already been made of these in Prof. 
Fowlers 'Shaftesbury and Hutcheson' in the 
'English Philosophers' series (1882); see also 
monographs on Shaftesbury by Gideon Spicker 
(1872), and G. von Gizycki (1876) for accounts of 
his philosophy. An excellent account of Shaftes- 
bury is in Martineau's Types of Ethical Theory 
(1885), ii. 449-73. Prof. Fowler also refers to 
Zart*s * Einfluss der englischen Philosophie auf 
die deutsche Philosophie des 18ten Jahrhunderts ' 
(1881); see also Fox Bourne's Life of Locke; 
Notes and Queries, Ist ser. iii. 98 (letter to Le 
Clepc upon Locke) ; Walpole's Royal and Noble 
Authors (Park), iv. 65; two interesting letters to 
Halifax are in Addit. MS. 7121, ff. 59, 63.1 

L. S. 

COOPER, ANTONY ASHLEY, seventh 
Earl op Shaftesbuby (1801-1885), philan- 
thropist, was the eldest son of the sixth earl, 
and of Anne, fourth daughter of the third 
Duke of Marlborough. He was bom on 
28 April 1801 at 24 Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
don, his father being then a younger brother 
of the family, but when his father succeeded 
to the title and estates in 181 1 his home was 
at St. Qiles in Dorsetshire, the family seat. 
He was educated at Harrow, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and obtained a first class in 
classics in 1822. In 1832 he took his degree 
of M.A., and in 1841 he was made D.C.L. 

He entered parliament as Lord Ashley in 
1826 as member for Woodstock, the pocket 
borough of the Marlborough family, and gave 
a general support to the governments of 
Liverpool and Canning. He was returned 
for Dorchester in 1830 and 1831, and sat for 
Dorsetshire from 1833 to 1846. His first 
speech was an earnest pleading in favour of 
a proposed ^rant to the family of Mr. Can- 
ning, after his sudden death. In 1828, under 
the Duke of Wellington, he obtained the 
post of a commissioner of the board of con- 
trol, and in 1834 Sir Robert Peel made 
him a lord of the admiralty. If he had 
chosen a political career, his rank, connections, 
and high abilities and character might have 

E laced the highest offices of the state within 
is grasp. But he was early fascinated by 
another object of pursuit — tne promotion of 
philanthropic reform ; and in the ardour of 
his enthusiasm for this line of action he 
deemed it best to maint^ain a somewhat inde- 
pendent position in relation to politics. 

In 1830 he married Lady Emily Cowper, 
daughter of Earl and Lady Cowper, and by 
the subsequent marriage of Lady Cowper to 
Lord Palmerston he became stepson-in-law 
to the future premier. In 1851, on the death 



of his father, he succeeded to the earldom- i 
Lsdv Shaftesbury died in 1872, to the deep 
grief of her much-attached huabiuid. Their 
children coosisled of eix eona and four 
dauchten. I 

The first eoeial abuse that routed the iii' 
terest of Aabley was the tn^atment of liuia- 
ticB. In 18'28, Mr. Gordon, a beaevolent 
member of parliftment, oblained a committee 
to inquire into the subject ; Aahlev's in- 
terest vaa awakened, and he was hiniBelf 
named a member of the committee. Not 
content with of&cial inquiries, he did much 
by personal visitation to ascertain the real 
condition of lunatics in canfinement, and saw 
such distressing evidence of ill-treat me ot 
that next year be broui;ht in a bill to amend 
the law in one particular. All the rest of 
his life ha continued, as one of the commis- 
sioners ID lunacv, to interest himself in the 
subject, and belore his death he bad secured 
a complete reform of the Lun8cj[ Acta, and 
eftected an untold improvement in the con- 
dition of the unfortunate class who had for- 
merly been treated with so much severity 
and cruelty. This may be ranked as the first 
of his services to philanthropy. 

Uis next eflort was to reform the law re- 
lating to the employment of workers in mills 
and Inctories. About the time when he en- 
tered parliament the condition of the workers . 
in factories, and especially the children, had ' 
begun to attract the earnest attention of 
some. In parUament Mr. W. J. Sadler and 
Mr. Oastler took up the matter warmly; 
Mr. Sadler, tn particular, as Shaftesbury 
afterwards said with much ^nerosity, ' main- 
tained the cause in parhament with un- 
rivalled eloquence and energy.' Mr. Sadler 
having lost his seat at the election in 1833, 
the charge of the movement was entrusted 
to Ashley. His proposal that the period of 
labour should be limited to ten hours a day 
met at first with the fiercest opposition. 
A hill which he introduced was so emas- 
culated by the government that he threw 
it DTer on them ; it was ultimately carried, 
but was not satisfactory. A deep imjires- 
aion was produced by Ashley in describing 
visits paid by him to hospitals in Lancashire, 
where he found many workers who had been 
crippled and mutilated under the conditions 
of their work ; they presented every variety 
of distorted form, 'just like a crooked alpha- 
bet.' Returning afterwards to the subject, 
be showed the enormous evils and miseries 
which the existing system was producing i 
but the government would not move. So 
late as 1844 Lis proposal for a limit of ten 
hours was rejected. It was not till 184", 
when Ashley was out of parliament, chat the 



bill was cMTJed. The operation of tie act 
Ims proved most satisfacloly, and mauywho 
attitst were most vehement opnonratf after- 
wards came to acknowledge llie magnitude 
of the improvement. At many timvs in the 
subsequent port of Ashley's life he gat the 
factory acts amended and extended. New 
iudustries were brought willuu their scope. 
He always maintained that he would never 
rest till the protection of the law should bo 
extended to the whole mass of workers. 

During ibie struggle collieries and mi 
engaged his attention. Here, too, the evils 
brought to light, especially with respect to 
women and children, were appalling. Many 
women were found to be working in dismal 
underground situations, in such a way i 
tended to degrade them tolhelevelof brutea. 
Children, sometimes not over four o 
years of age, were found toiling in the dark, 
in some coses so long as lughteen hours a 
day, dragged from b(3 at four in the mam^ 
ing, and so utterly wearied out that instruiy 
tion. either on week days or ijundays, v 
utterly out of the question. Often they w 
attached by chain and girdle to truck* which 
they had to drag on all-fours through tho 
workings to the shaft. The ojiposi tion were 
struck dumb by these revelations. Anactwas 
passed in l&U under Ashley's care abolish- 
— ''e system of apprentic^hip, which had 
___ ._ fearful abuses, and excluding won 
and boys under thirteen from employmi 
underground. 

The treatment of 'climbing boys,* as the 
apprentices of cUimney-sweeper* were called, 
was anotber of the abuses which he set him* 
self to remedy. If the evil here was not so 
glaring as in the factories aud pits, il 
only because the occupation wns mo: 
mited. Ashley obtained an act for the pro- 
tection of the apprentices, and many yeara 
afterwards, when some laxity in the adminis- 
tration was discovered, took steps to have iw 
more rigidly enforced. 

The country was greatly agitated at this 
time on the su^ect of the com laws. 
Hitherto Ashley had acteil generally with 
the conservative party, but believing that 
a change in the com laws was necessary, 
he resigned his seat for Dorset in January 
1848, and for a time was out of parli*- 
ment. In the next parliament he vras r^ 
turned (30 July 1847) for the city of Both. 
The leisure which he obtained by retiring , 
from parhament was turned by bim to ac- 
count in visiting the slums of London nnd 
acquiring a mure fiiU acquaintance with tlie 
condition of the working classes. A slato- 
ment of some of his experiences id this field 
was given in an article in the 'Qnarterlj 
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Review ' for December 1846. Ilis interest 
was especially intensified in two movements : 
the education of the neglected poor, and 
the improvement of the dwellings of the 
people. 

Tne movement for 'ragged schools/ as 
they were now called, or * industrial feeding 
schools/ as Mr. Sheriff Wat«on of Aber- 
deen had proposed to call them, had already 
been inaugurated in the northern kingdom. 
Ashley became the champion of the cause 
in parliament. In 1848 ne told the House 
of Commons that ten thousand children had 
been got into ragged schools, who, there was 
every reason to hope, would be reclaimed. 
For thirty-nine years he held the office of 
chairman of the Ragged School Union, and 
during that time as many as three hundred 
thousand children were brought under the in- 
fluence of the society. The Shoeblack Brigade 
was the result of another effort for the same 
class. At one time it numbered 306 members, 
and its earnings in one year were 1 2,000/. The 
Refuge and Reformatory Union was a kin- 
dred movement ; ultimately it came to have 
589 homes, accommodating fifty thousand 
children. Lord Falmerstoivs bill for the care 
and reformation of juvenile offenders, which 
has had so beneficial an influence, was a fruit 
of Shaftesbury's influence. 

Very early in his career he had become 
profoundlv impressed with the important in- 
fluence 01 the dwellings of the people on 
their habits and character. To the mise- 
rable condition of their homes he attributed 
two-thirds of the disorders that prevailed 
in the community. In 1851 he drew atten- 
tion to the subject in the House of Lords. 
The Lodging House Act was passed, which 
Dickens described as the best piece of legisla- 
tion that ever proceeded from the Eiu^lish 
parliament. This, however, represented but 
a small portion of his labours for the im- 
provement of houses. The views which he 
80 clearly and forcibly proclaimed led many 
to take practical steps to reform the abuse. 
The Peabody scheme was at least indirectly 
the fruit of his representations. On 3 Aug. 
1872 he laid the foundation-stone of buildings 
at Battersea, called the Shaftesbury Park 
Estate, containing twelve hundred houses, 
accommodating eiffht thousand i>eople. On 
hia own estate at Wimbome St. Giles he built 
a model village, where the cottages were fur- 
nished with aU the appliances of civilised life, 
and each had its allotment of a quarter of an 
acre, the rent being onl v a shilling a week. As 
chairman of the central board of public health 
heeflfected many reforms, especiaUy during the 
visitation of cholera in 1849. He was also 
chairman of a sanitary commission for the 



Crimea, in regard to which Miss Nightingale 
wrote that * it saved the British army.' 

Besides originating and actively promot- 
ing to the very end of his life the social re- 
forms now enumerated, Shaftesbury took an 
active interest in the Bible, Missionary, and 
other religious societies, and was very closely 
identified with some of the most important 
of them. Of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, he was president for a great many 
years. The Lonaon CiU' Mission, pursuing 
its labours among the London poor, deeply 
interested him. The Church Missionary 
Society, as well as the missionary societies 
of the nonconformists, found in him a most 
ardent friend. He had great pleasure in the 
Young Men's Christian Association. He was 
the cmef originator of a movement for hold- 
ing religious services in theatres and music 
hfidls — a movement which he had to defend 
in the House of Lords from the charge of 
lowering religion by associating its services 
with scenes of frivolity. 

Of the variety and comprehensiveness of 
the objects to which his life had been directed 
an idea may be formed from the enumera- 
tion of the city chamberlain when the freedom 
of the city of London was conferred upon 
him. The chamberlain referred to his labours 
in connection with the Climbing Boys Act, 
the Factory and Ten Hours Acts, Mines and 
Collieries Regulation Acts, the establishment 
of ragged schools, training ships, and refii^ 
for boys and girls, his share in the abolition 
of slavery, the protection of lunatics, the 
promotion of the City Mission and the Bible 
Society, and likewise his efforts for the 
protection of wronged and tortured dumb 
animals. 

In religion Shaftesbury was a very cordial 
and earnest supporter of evangelical views. 
Ritualism and rationalism were alike abhor- 
rent to him. While attached to the church 
of England his sympathies were with evan- 
gelicalism wherever he found it. Sometimes 
he expressed himself against opponents with 
an excessive severity of language, inconsis- 
tent with his usual moderation. All move- 
ments in parliament and elsewhere in har- 
mony with evangelical views, such as Sir 
Andrew AgneVs for the protection of the 
Lord's day, the union of religion and edu- 
cation, and opposition to the church of Rome, 
found in him a cordial advocate. But his 
heart was especially moved by whatever 
concerned the true welfare of the people. 
Though the reverse of a demagogue, retainmg 
always a certain aristocratic bearing as one 
who valued his social rank, he was as pro- 
foundly interested in the people as the most 
ardent democrat. Hating socialism and all 
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schemes of reyolutionary violence^ he most 
earnestly desired to see the multitude en- 
joying a larger share of the comforts of life. 
He had thorough confidence in the power of 
Christianity to eff'ect the needed improve- 
ments, provided its principles were accepted 
and acted on, and its spirit difliised among 
high and low. 

At various times, and especially after he 
became connected with Lord Palmerston, 
Shaftesbury was invited to join the cabinet. 
At one time he was offered the chancellorship 
of the duchy of Lancaster, but as he made it 
a condition that he should be at liberty to op- 
pose the Maynooth endowment the post was 
refused. The first time the ribbon of the 
Garter was offered to him he declined it, 
thouffh he accepted it some years later (21 Maj 
1862}. Beginning life as a conser^'ative, his 
interest in the people and very genuine love for 
civil and reU^ous liberty drew him towards 
the popular side. His freedom from party ties 
sometimes enabled him to act as mediator 
when an understanding between parties was 
indispensable. In many confidential matters 
he was the adviser of Lord Palmerston, and 
especially in the filling up of vacant bishoprics 
and other important offices in the church of 
England. His neat influence with the people 
was recognised in times of peril and turned 
to useful account. He was oftener than once 
consulted by the queen and the prince con- 
sort on trying emergencies. In 1848, when 
the mob of London was believed to be me- 
ditating serious riots, Ashley was requested 
to use his influence to prevent the out- 
break. He summoned to his aid the City 
Mission, and for weeks together very earnest 
efforts were made to restrain the multitude, 
with the result that when the panic was 
over. Sir George Grey, home secretary, wrote 
to him and thanked him and the City Mis- 
sion for their valuable aid. On one occasion 
he received a memorial from forty notorious 
London thieves asking him to meet with them. 
He complied with the request, and addressed 
a meeting of 450, whom he besought to 
abandon their evil ways, and with such suc- 
cess that the greater part, availing themselves 
of an emigration scheme, were rescued from 
a life of crime. 

In appearance Shaftesbury was tall and 
handsome, with a graceful ngure and well- 
cut regular features. He spoke with neat- 
ness, force, and precision, and was highly 
effective without being much of an orator. 
From time to time he received valuable testi- 
monials from the class to whose benefit his 
labours were directed. One of these, which 
he valued very highly, was a colossal bust 
presented to Lady Shaftesbury in 1869 by four 



thousand Lancashire operatives. Another was 
a donkey given to him by the London coster- 
mongers. His eightieth birthday was cele- 
brated by a great public meeting in the Guild- 
hall, presided over by the lord mayor, and re- 
presented on the part of the government by the 
late Mr. W. E. Forster [q. v.], who not only 
rehearsed Shaftesbury's acnievements, but re- 
ferred to his own obligations to his example. 
In 1884 he received Uie freedom of the city 
of London. In May 1885 he was presented 
with an address from old scholars of the 
ragged schools. In reply he declared that 
he woidd rather be president of the ragged 
schools than of the Koyal Academy ; but for 
himself he would only say that the feeling 
in his heart was, ' What hast thou that thou 
hast not received ? * 

Shaftesbury retained a great part of the 
vigour both of his mind and body to veiy 
near the end of his life. The infirmities of 
old age showed themselves chiefly in gout 
and deafness. In the autumn of 1885 he 
went to Folkestone for change of air, but 
caught a chill which led to congestion of the 
luncfs. He died on 1 Oct. 1885. 

The lives of Howard, Mrs. Fry, Wilber- 
force, and other great philanthropists are 
associated mainly with a single cause— 
Shaftesbury's with half a score. They opened 
out to him one after another in a kmd of 
natural succession, and while at the very 
outset he had to contend with vehement op- 
position, during the latter part of his career 
he was borne silong by the applause of the 
community, found willing coadjutors in all 
ranks of society, and had no more serious 
opponent than the lis inertia of a slumbering 
public. He was indeed the impersonation of 
the philanthropic spirit of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Carlyle, in his 'Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,' has written severely enough 
against 'this universal syllabub of philan- 
tiircpic twaddle,' but his sarcasm does not 
h it Shaftesbury. What horrified Carlyle was 
the coddling of criminals and increasing the 
burdens of nonest labourers in the interest 
of scoundrels. Carlyle wrote in the name 
of justice. In tlie same name Shaftesbury 
worked. To redress wrong was the object of 
his first undertakings. He carried the same 
principle with him throughout. His mind did 
not g^atly appreciate political changes which 
sought to elevate the social position of the 
workman, nor did he favour these much when 
others brought them forward. To promote 
industry, self-control, and useful labour, to 
make men faithful to the obligations of home 
and country and religion, were his constant 
aims. It would not be easy to tell how much 
the life of Shaftesbury has availed in warding 
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off revolution from England, and in soften- 
ing the bitter spirit between rich and poor. 

[Borke's Peerage ; Quarterlj Review, Decem- 
ber 1846; l^mee, 2 Oct. 1885; Speeches bj the 
Earl of Shaftesbuiy, with Introduction bj him- 
self, 1868 ; Books for the People, No. xxi. The 
Eari of Shaftesbury; Hodder's Life and Work of 
the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 3 vols. 1886.1 

W. G. B. 

COOPER, Sib ASTLEY PASTON 
<1768-1841), surgeon, was fourth son of the 
Rev. Samuel Coopbb, D.D., curate of Great 
Yarmouth, and rector of Morley and Yelver- 
ton, Norfolk (B.A. of Mf^dalene College, 
Cambridge, 1760, M.A. 1763, D.D. 1777), 
Author or a poem called * The Task,' pub- 
lished soon after Cowper's famous 'Task,' 
upon which Dr. Parr made the epigram : 

To Cowper's Task see Cooper's Task succeed; 
That was a Task to write, but this to read. 

Samuel Cooper published a large number 
of sermons, wrote comments on Priestley's 
letters to Burke on civil and ecclesiastical 
government (1791), and died at Great Yar- 
mouth on 7 Jan. 1800, aged 61 (Gent Mag, 
1800, i. 89, 177). . 

Mrs. Cooper, a Miss Bransby, wrote story- 
books for children and novels of the epistolary 
kind. Their eldest son, Bransby, was M.P. 
for Gloucester for twelve years, from 1818 
to 1830. 

Cooper was bom on 23 Aug. 1768, at Brooke 
Hall, about seven miles from Norwich. He 

wasalively scapegrace youth, andleamtlittle, 
being educated at home. His grandfather, 
Samuel Cooper, was a surgeon of good repute 
at Norwich, and his uncle, William Cooper, 
surgeon to Guy's Hospital. He was appren- 
ticed in 1784 to his uncle, but soon trans&rred 
to Henry Cline [q. v.], surgeon to St. Thomas's, 
who exercised very great influence over him. 
He spent one winter (1787-8) at the Edin- 
burgh Medical School, under Gregory, CuUen, 
Black, and Fyfe. Both before and aft«r his 
return to London he attended John Hunter's 
lectures. He was appointed demonstrator of 
anatomy at St. Thomas's in 1789, being only 
twentv-one;^ear8 old. Two years later Cline 
made nim joint lecturer with himself in ana- 
tomy imd surgery. In December 1 791 he mar- 
ried Miss Anne Cockj^ho brought him a con- 
siderable fortune. The summer of 1792 was 
spent in Paris, security being obtained through 
mends of Cline, whose democratic principles 
Cooper warmly espoused. 

On his return from Paris, Cooper devoted 
himself lai]g[ely to study and teaching, and 
succeeded in developing the subject of sur- 
gery into a separate course of lectures from 
aafl^my. At first too theoretical to please, 



he soon found that his strength lay in dis- 
cussing his own cases, with all the illustra- 
tion that he could supply from memory of 
other cases. He thus beca,me a most interest- 
ing practical lecturer, and meddled little with 
theory. In 1793 he was selected to lecture 
on anatomy at the College of Surgeons, which 
office he held till 1796 with great success. 
In 1797 he removed from Jeffreys Square to 
12 St. Mary Axe, formerly Mr. Cline s house. 
In 1800 Cooper was appointed surgeon 
I to Guy's on the resignation of his uncle, 
' but not before he had abjured his democratic 
principles. From this time forward, while he 
gave much of his time to the hospital and 
1 medical school, his private practice rapidly 
increased until it became pernaps the largest 
any surgeon has ever had. In 1802 he was 
I elected a fellow of the Royal Society, being 
awarded the Copleian medal for his papers 
on the * Membrana Tympani of the Ear.* He 
continued an indefatigable dissector, rising 
very early. All kinds of specimens of morbid 
anatomy which could illustrate surgery were 
brought to him, and he was also resolute in 
making post-mortem examinations wherever 
possible. He was often in contact with the 
resurrectionists of the period, and many inter- 
esting anecdotes of this part of his career are 
given in his * Life.' He himself stated before 
a committee of the House of Commons: 
' There is no person, let his situation in life 
be what it may, whom, if I were disposed 
to dissect, I could not obtain. The law only 
enhances the price, and does not prevent the 
exhumation.' 

In 1805 Cooper took an important part 
in founding the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
being its first treasurer. Its early volumes 
of * Transactions ' contain several papers bv 
him. He now published his important work 
n * Hernia,' part 1 in 1804, part 2 in 1807, 



on 



the illustrations to which were so expen- 
sive that Cooper was a loser of a thousand 
pounds when every copy had been sold. In 
1806 he left St. Mary Axe for New Broad 
Street, spending here the nine most remu- 
nerative years of his life. In one year his in- 
come was 21 ,000/. His largest fee, a thousand 
giiineas, was tossed to him b^ Hyatt, a rich 
West Indian planter, in his nightcap, after a 
successful operation for stone. 

In 1813 Cooper was appointed professor of 
comparative anatomy by the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and lectured during 1814 and 
1816. In the latter year he moved to New 
Street, Spring Gardens, and in the following 
May performed his celebrated operation of 
tying the aorta for aneurvsm. In 1 820, having 
for some years attended Lord Liverpool, he 
was called in to George IV, and afterwards 
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performed a small operation upon him. This 
was followed by the bestowal of a baronetcy. 

It was not till 1822 that Cooper became I 
an examiner at the College of Surgeons, pub- ! 
lishing in the same year his valuable work on 
* Dislocations and Fractures of the Joints.' j 
In January 1825 he resigned his lectureship 
at St. Thomas's ; but finding that he was to 
be succeeded by Mr. South as anatomical 
lecturer, contrary to his understanding that 
his nephew, Bransby Cooper, was to be ap- 
pointed, he induced Mr. Harrison, the trea- 
surer of Guy's, to found a separate medical 
school at Guy*s, with Aston Key and Bransby 
Cooper as lecturers on surgery and anatomy 
respectively. St. Thomas's claimed the valu- 
able specimens Cooper had deposited there 
to illustrate his lectures, and the latter vigor- 
ously set about making a new collection. His 
energy and name, although he now became 
consulting surgeon to Guy's, and seldom lec- 
tured, started the new school successfully. 

In 1827 Cooper was president of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. In 1828 he was appointed 
surgeon to the king. He had for some years 
spent much time at his estate at Gades- 
bridge, near Hemel Hempstead. From 1826 
he took his home farm into his own hands, 
and one of his experiments was buying lame 
or ill-fed horses in Smithfield cheaply and 
feeding and doctoring them himself, often 
turning them into much better animals. Lady 
Cooper s death in 1827 was a heavy blow to 
him, and he resolved to retire altogether from 
practice. By the end of the year, however, 
he returned to his profession, and in July 
1828 married Miss C. Jones. The publication 
of further important works occupied him, and 
in 1830 he was a second time president of 
the College of Surgeons. He died on 12 Feb. 
1841, in his seventy- third year, in Conduit 
Street, where ho had practised latterly, and 
was buried, by his express desire, beneatli the 
chapel of G uy's Hospital. He left no family, 
his only daughter having died in infancy. 
The baronetcy fell to his nephew, Astley, 
by special remainder. 

A statue of Cooper, by Baily, was erected, 
chiefly by members of the medical profession, 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, near the southern 
entrance. An admirable portrait of him by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence exists. His name 
is commemorated by the triennial prize of 
three hundred pounds, which he established 
for the best original essay on a professional 
subject, to be adjudged by the physicians and 
surgeons of Guy's, who may not themselves 
compete. 

No surgeon before or since has filled so 
large a space in the public eye as Cooper. 
He appears to have had a singularly shrewd 



knowledge of himself, as evidenced by the 
following quotations from an estimate he 
left, written in the third person {Life, ii. 
474-0). *Sir Astley (]!ooper was a good 
anatomist, but never was a good operator 
where delicacy was required.' Here, no doubt^ 
Cooper does himself injustice. * Quickness of 
perception was his forte, for he saw the 
nature of disease in an instant, and often 
gave offence by pouncing at once upon his 
opinion . . . lie had an excellent and U8e« 
ful memorv. In judgment he was verv in- 
ferior to Wfr. Cline in all the affairs of life 
. . . His principle in practice was never to 
suffer any who consulted him to quit him 
without giving them satisfaction on the 
nature and proper treatment of their case.' 
His success was due to markedly pleasing 
manners, a good memory, innumerable dis- 
sections and post-mortem examinations, and 
a remarkable power of inspiring confidence 
in patients and students. His connection 
witli the resurrectionists and the mar\'ellous 
operations attributed to him combined to 
fascinate the public mind to an extraordinary 
degree. A great portion of his practice was 
really medical, and in this department his 
treatment was very simple. * Give me,' he 
would say, ' opium, tartarised antimony, sul- 
phate of magnesia, calomel, and bark, and I 
would ask for little else.' He had a genuine^ 
even an overweening, love for his profession. 
' When a man is too old to studv, he is too 
old to be an examiner,' was one 01 his expres- 
sions ; ' and if I laid my head upon my pulow 
at night without having dissected something 
in the day, I should think I had lost that day. 
He cannot be classed among men of genius 
or even of truly scientific attainments ; his 
works are not classics, but they are more 
than respectable. They are defective espe- 
cially from their almost entire omission to refer 
to the works of others. The * Quarterly Re- 
view ' (Ixxi. 560) terms him * a shrewd, intel- 
ligent man, of robust vigorous faculties, sharp 
set on the world and its interests.' 

Mr. Travers, who became Cooper's articled 
pupil in 1800, says at that time he had the 
handsomest, most intelligent and finely 
formed countenance he ever saw. He wore 
his hair powdered, with a queue ; his hair 
was dark, and he always had a glow of colour 
in his cheeks. He was remarkably uprig[ht, 
and moved with grace, vigour, and elasticity. 
His voice was clear and silvery, his manner 
cheerily conversational, without attemnt at 
oratory. He spoke with a rather broad Nor- 
folk twang, often enlivened with a short 
* Ha I ha 1 ' and, when he said anything which 
he thought droll, would give a very Deculiar 
short snort and rub his nose with tne back 
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of his hand (Sottth, MemonalSy p. 33). He 
suffered from hernia early in lite, but was 
able to keep himself perfectly free from de- 
rangement oy his own method of treatment. 
^Sis life by his nephew is a most tedious 
performance, but includes much interesting 
matter, including anecdotes of Lord Liver- 
pool and George IV. 

The following is a list of Cooper*s most 
important writings : 1. 'Observations on the 
effects that take place from the Destruction 
of the Membrana Tympani of the Ear/ two 
papers, ' PhQ. Trans.' 1800, 1801. 2. * Ana- , 
tomy and Surgical Treatment of Hernia,' two 
parts, folio, 1804, 1807 ; 2nd ed. 1827. 3. * Sur- 
gical Essays, by A. Cooper and B. Travers,' 
two parts (all published), 8vo, 1818, 1819. 
4. 'On Dislocations and Fractures of the 
Joints,' 4to, 1822. 6. ' Lectures on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery, with addi- 
tions by F. Tyrrell,' 8vo, 3 vols. 1824-7 ; 8th 
ed. 12mo, 1835. 6. * Illustrations of Diseases 
of the Breast,' part i. 4to, 1829 (no more 
published). 7. * Structure and Diseases of 
the Testis,' 8vo, 1830. 8. ' The Anatomy of 
the Thymus Gland,' 4to, 1832. 9. *The Ana- 
tomy of the Breast,' 4to, 1840 ; besides nu- 
merous articles in the ' Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions ' and medical journals, and sur- 

fical lectures published by the ' Lancet ' in 
824-6 ('see the full bibliography in De- 
CHAMBBB 8 IHct. Encyc, des Sciences MSdi- 
caleSf vol. zx. Paris, 1877). 

[B.B. Coopei^s Life, 2 vols. Lond. 1843; Quar- 
terly Review, Ixxi. 528-60 ; Feltoe's Memorials 
of Jr. F. South; Bettan/s Eminent Doctors, i. 
202-26.] G. T. B. 

COOPEE, CHARLES HENRY (1808- 
1866), bio^pher and antiquary, descended 
from a family long settled at Bray, Berkshire, 
was bom at Great Marlow,Buckin£fhamshire, 
on 20 March 1808, being the eldest son of 
Basil Hennr Cooper, solicitor, by Harriet, 
daughter of Charles Shoppee of Uxbridge. 
He was educated at home until he reached 
his seventh vear, when he was sent to a 
school kept bjr a Mr. Cannon at Reading. 
There he remained to the end of 1822. From 
an early age he evinced a passion for reading, 
and as his father possessed an extensive and 
excellent library, ne was enabled to lay the 
foundation of that stock of historical and 
antiquarian learning by which in after life 
he was so greatlv distinguished. In 1826 
he settled at Cambridge, and applied himself 
with great diligence to the study of the law. 
On 1 Jan. 1836, when the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act came into operation, he was 
elected coroner of the borough, though he 
was not admitted a solicitor until four years 



later. In 1849 he was appointed town clerk 
of Cambridge, which oflice he held tQl his 
death. In 1851 he was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Having an in- 
timate acquaintance with the law and pos- 
sessing great powers as an orator, he acquired 
an extensive practice as a solicitor. In 1856 
he was engaged in the Cambridge arbitration 
which resulted in the Award Act of the fol- 
lowing year, and for the learning and legal 
acumen displayed by him on this occasion a 
high compliment was passed upon him by 
the arbitrator. Sir John Patteson. 

His claim to remembrance is, however, 
mainly founded upon his elaborate works 
relating to the history and topography of 
Cambridge and the biography of distinguished 
members of the university. The fii^t pro- 
duction of his pen was 'A New Gtuide to the 
University ana Town of Cambridge,' which 
was published anonymously in 1831. It is 
superior to most works of it« class, the de- 
scriptions of the architecture of the various 
buildings being very excellent. In 1842 the 
first volume appeared of the * Annals of Cam- 
bridge,' which was followed by three other 
volumes, dated respectively 1843, 1845, and 
1852, and by a portion of a fifth (pp. 1-128) 
in 1853. This work is arranged ciuronologi- 
cally, and contains an account of aU matters 
relating to the university and town from the 
fabulous times of Cantaber and King Cassi- 
belan down to the close of the year 1853. 
It was brought out in parts by subscription 
and amid great difficulties. Many of the 
academical authorities were much averse to 
its publication, as they entertained a wholly 
unrounded idea that it would in some way 
tend to deprive the university of its ancient 
privileges. In 1858 the first volume appeared 
of a work more ambitious iu its plan and 
relating to a subject more widely interesting. 
This was the * AthensB Cantabrigienses,' writ- 
ten conjointly by Cooper and his eldest son, 
Thompson Cooper, F.o.A. The idea of the 
book was suggested by the famous * Athen^e 
Oxonienses ' of Anthony k Wood. It con- 
tains carefully written memoirs of the wor- 
thies who received their education or were 
incorporated at Cambridge, and, like the com* 
panion work of Wood, is arranged in chrono- 
logical order according to the date of death. 
The first volume embraces 1500-85, and the 
second, published in 1 861 , extends to 1609. A 
portion of a third volume, extending to 1611, 
was printed but not published, though most 
of the memoirs in this unfinished volume were 
afterwards reproduced in Thompson Cooper's 
'Biographical Dictionary.' Like the * An- 
nals,' this work, which is universally admitted 
to be a valuable addition to our biographical 
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literature, was published by private subscrip- 
tion. After tlie decease of the principal 
author the university liandsomely offered to 
defray the cost of printing at the University 
Press the remainder of the * Athenie/ but ' 
his two sons, after making some further pro- i 
gress with the preparation of the manuscript, | 
were reluctantly oblige<l by the pressure of 
their professional avocations to finally aban- = 
don the undertaking. The extensive collec- I 
tion of notes for bringing the work down to | 
1866 remains in the possession of Cooper's 
widow, together with another vast mass of 
manuscript materials for a new ' Biographia ; 
Britannica.' 

Coo^r*s last work, 'The Memorials of 
Cambridge,* appeared at Cambridge in 3 vols. 
1858-66. It was originally intended to be 
based on the work published under the same 
title by Le Keux, but during its progress it 
was altered and modified so extensively that 
it may be regarded as substantially a new 
and an original work. Cooper was a con- 
stant and valued contributor to the ' Gentle- ' 
man's Magazine,' 'Notes and Queries,' and 
the proceedings of the antiquarian societies 
of London and Cambridge. He always freely 
and ungrudgingly assisted in any literary 
undertaking. Thomas Carlyle, in his * Life 
and Letters of Cromwell,' acknowledges the 
value of the information given to him by 
Cooper, and numerous other writers have 
made similar acknowledgments. Cooper died 
at his residence, 29 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, 
on 21 March 186(5. The funeral took place 
at the cemetery, Mill lload, Cambridge, on 
the 26th, when tlie members of the corpora- 
tion attended with the insignia of office. A 
bust of Coopt»r, executed by Timothy Butler, 
was afterwards placed by public subscription 
in the Cambridge town liall. He married in 
1834 Jane, youncfest daughter of John Thomp- 
son of Prickwillow, by whom he had issue 
eight children. Tlie survivors are Thompson 
Cooper, F.S. A.; John William Cooper, LL.D., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; and a daughter, 
Harriet Elizabeth. 

He left in manuscript a * Memoir of Mar- 
garet, Countess of Richmond and Derby,' 
mother of Henry VII. This work, written 
in 1839, was edited by the llev. J. E. B. 
Mayor * for the two colleges of her founda- 
tion ' — Christ's and St. John's — in 1874, 8vo. 
Mr. Mayor,who for thirteen years was Cooper's 
intimate literary friend, wrote a character of 
him shortly after his death. * The best years 
of his life/ says Mr. Mayor, ' were devoted to 
investigating our academic history, though 
few of those for whom he toiled appreciated 
his work, and many ignorantly regarded him 
as an enemy ; they might have learned that he 



loved to identify himself with the university, 
rejoicing when he could add a new name to 
our list of worthies. The void which Mr. 
Cooper has left behind him cannot be filled. 
Cambridge never had nor will have a town 
clerk so entirely master of its archives, or 
more devoted to ita interests; no town in 
England has three such records to boast of 
as the " Memorials of Cambridge," the " An- 
nals of Cambridge," and " Athense Cant«bri- 
gienses." Alma Mater has lost one who did 
her work, under great discouragement, better 
than any of her sons could nave done it. 
One need not be a prophet to foretell that 
two hundred years hence Mr. Cooper's works 
will be more often cited than any other 
Cambridge books of our time.' 

iGent. Mag. cczx. 910; Notes and Queries, 
ser. iz. 253, 364 ; Encyd. Brit. 9th edit ; 
Cooper*8 Annals of Cambridge, iv. 699, 707; 
Ashmole's Berkshire, iii. 19 ; Cambridge Ghio- 
nicle and Cambridge IndepoDdentPress, 24 March 
1866 ; Gardiner and Mullinger^s Study of Eng- 
lish History (1881). pp. 329. 330.] T. C. 

COOPER, CHARLES PURTON (179S- 
1873), lawyer and antiquary, was bom in 
1793. He was educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he was a contemporary of 
Bethell, and in 1814 he attained a double 
first class in honours, and graduated B. A. on 
7 Dec, and on 6 July 1817 M.A. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in Michael- 
mas term 1810, and, after practising with suc- 
cess as an equity draughtsman, was appointed 
a queen's counsel in 1837, and was long 
queen*8 seijeant for the duchy of Lancaster. 
In 1830 he became a bencher of Lincoln's 
Inn, and in 1843 presented to the society 
two thousand volumes of civil and foreign 
legal works, having previously presented a 
hundred and fifty volumes of American law 
reports. He was treasurer in 1855, and 
master of the library in 1850. His enthu- 
siasm for the cause of legal reform attracted 
the attention of Brougham, by whom he was 
introduced to the Holland House circle and 
the heads of the whig party. Lord Brougham 
appointed him secretary of the second record 
commission, in which capacity he bought and 

Srinted so many books, tnat the commission's 
ebt, over and above the 400,000/. voted by 
parliament, rose to 24,000/. Lord Holland 
recommended him for the post of solicitor- 
general when Rolfe was appointed. He 
played an active part in public affairs in his 
own county, Kent, where he resided at Den- 
ton Court, near Canterbury. He appeared as 
a candidate for Lambeth in 1850, but with- 
drew from the cont-est ; in 1854 he unsuc- 
cessfully contested Canterbury, and was pro- 
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posed as a candidate for West Kent in 1855, 
out declined to stand. His great knowledge 
of jurisprudence and legal antiquities pro- 
cured him a fellowship of the Iloyal Society, ! 
and the degree of LL.D. of the universities 1 
of Louvain and Kiel. He was also a fellow , 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and corre- 1 
spondinff member of the royal academies of 1 
Lisbon, Munich, Berlin, and Brussels. He 
enjoyed a leading practice in the court of , 
Vice-chancellor Knight-Bruce, but, having ' 
openly quarrelled with that judge, quitted 
his court and lost his practice. Disappoint- 
ment and difficulty now overtook him. He 
endeavoured without success to obtain go- 
vernment assistance for a project for digest- 
ing and sifting on a settled scheme all the 
law reports down to that date. He at length 
retired to Boulogne, where, after unsuccess- 
fully endeavouring to carrv on his projects , 
of legal reform, he at length died of paraLy- j 
sis and bronchitis on 26 March 1873. ms 
activity and industry were ver^ great, and , 
he was a most voluminous writer. In his j 
later years he published a printed list of no 
less than fifty-two pamphlets, written, edited, 
or printed by him on political topics between 
1850 and 1857. His principal works were : 
1. * An Account of the Parliamentary Pro- 
ceedings relating to the Practice in Bank- 
ruptcy, Chancery, and the House of Lords,' 
18^. 2. ' Notes, etc., in French on the 
Court of Chancery,' 1828, 2nd edit. 1830. 
3. ' Notes on Registration and forms in Con- 
veyancing,' 1831. 4. 'An Account of the Pub- 
lic Becoras of the United Kingdom,' 2 vols. 
1832. 5. ' Speech for Rev. C. WeUbeloved 
in the case of Lady Henlev's Foundation, 
Attorney-general v. Shore,' 1834. 6. * Notes 
on the Act for regulating Municipal Corpo- 
rations,' 1835. 7. ' Reports of Cases decided 
by Lord Brougham in 1833 and 1834 from 
the original MSS.,' 1835. 8. < Reports of 
Cases decided by Lords Cottenham and Lan^- 
dale, and by Vice-chancellor Shadwell m j 
1837 and 1838,' with notes 1838-41. 9. 'Re- | 

forts of Lord Cottenham's decisions,' 1846. ^ 
0. A letter to the Lord Chancellor on de- 1 
fects in the law as to the custody of luna^ , 
tics, 1849. 11. A pamphlet on the reform j 
of solicitors' costs, 1850. 12. A letter to Sir j 
(George Qrey on the sanitary state of St. j 
George's parish, 1850. 13. A pamphlet on 
the condition of the court of chancery, 1850. 
14. A pamphlet on the masters in chancery. 
16. A pamphlet on the House of Lords as 
a court of appeal. 16. Chancery Miscella- 
nies under his editorship, Nos. 1-13, 1850 
and 1851. 17. Parliamentarv and political 
Miscellanies under his editorsnip, Nos. 1-20, 
1851. 18. A letter on the pope's Apostolic 



Letters of 1850, 1851. 19. A pamphlet on 
the Government and the Irish Roman catho- 
lic members, 1851. 20. * Reports of Cases and 
Dicta in Chancery from MSS., with notes,* 
Nos. 1-7, 1852. 21. 'Memorandum of a pro- 

?osal to classify the Law Reports,' Boulogne, 
860. 22. A similar proposal for digesting 
the statute-book, l^ulogne, 1860. 23. On 
Freemasonry, Folkestone, 1868. 

[Law Times, 6 April 1873 ; Solicitor's Jour- 
nal, 29 March 1873; Times, 2 April 1873.] 

J. A. H. 

COOPER, DANIEL (1817P-1842), na- 
turalist, was bom about 1817, being the 
second son of John Thomas Cooper, the che- 
mist. He was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, and while still a lad showed great 
love of natural history, particularly botany 
and conchology. lie took an active part in 
establishing the Botanical Society of London, 
of which he became first curator, his duties 
being to receive and distribute the dried 

Elants among the members. At this time 
e was an assistant in the zoological depart- 
ment of the British Museum, but had em- 
ployed his leisure hours in compiling his 

* Flora Metropolitana,' much being due to his 
own observations. This work contains a list of 
the land and fresh water shells round London, 
which was also separately issued. The next 
year, 1837, a supplement to his ' Flora ' was 
published, the wrapper containing announce- 
ments of his botamcal classes and sets of his 
shells, to be had at his address, 82 Black- 
friars Road. In 1840 he exhibited some ferns 
from Settle, Yorkshire, at the Linnean So- 
ciety, of which society he was an associate. 
With Mr. Busk he began the ' Microscopic 
Journal,' and edited a new edition of Bingley's 

* Useful Knowled^.' 

Shortly after this he gave up lecturing on 
botanv and entered the army at Chatham ; 
then being attached to the 17th lancers, he 
joined his regiment at Leeds as assistant- 
surgeon, but died two months afterwards^ 
24 Nov. 1842, at the early age of twenty-five. 
He was buried with military honours at 
Quarry Hill cemetery, Leeds. 

[Proc. Linn. Soc. i. 62, 173 ; Gent. Mag. new 
ser. xix. (1843), 108; Roy. Soc. Cat. Sci. Papers, 
ii. 41.] B. D. J. 

COOPER, or COWPER, EDWARD 
(d, 1726?), printseller, carried on the lead- 
ing business in London from the time of 
James II to nearly the close of the reign of 
Georffe I. His name as vendor is to be 
found on a g^eat number of mezzotints, and 
this may have led to the belief that he was 
an actual engraver. He issued many im- 
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portant prints by Faithome, Lens, Polham, ' and Persia, while in 1824-5 he travelled Den- 
Simon (later period), Smith (earlier period), | mark, Sweden, and Norway, as far as the 
Williams, and others. He lived at the Three | North Cape. Unremittinff attention to its 
Pigeons in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, and conditions led him to regard Munich and Nice 




positK 

hold goods and stock-in-trade. Bowles and ree, he immediately determined upon erecting 
other publishers purchased some of his plates, an observatory there. An object-glass by Cau- 
and issued inferior impressions from them. | choix, 18^ inches across and of 25 feet focal 
There are mezzotint portraits of Cooper by length, the largest then in existence, was pur- 
P. Pelham, after J. Vander Vaart, dated chfwed by him in 1831, and mounted equato- 
1724, of his son John (a child), of Priscilla rially by Thomas Ghrubb of Dublin in 1834. 
(wife or daughter), and of Elizabeth (a young Cast iron was for the first time employed as 
daughter). , the material of the tube and stand ; but a 

[J. C. Smith's British Mezzotinto Portraits, [ dome of the requisite size not being then 
pp. 144, 463, 969, 1078, 1683 ; Granger s Biogr. feasible, the instrument was set up, and still 
ffist. 1824, V. 346. 399 ; Noble's Biogr. Hist. iii. ' remains, in the open air. A five-feot transit 

Ano J CI . 04.-^44.*^ 'D:^,^. r\:^t. : 01 c . T}..^.^! »,.*<. -L-^rrc 1. 'I* • t .m i* . • 




COOPER, EDWARD JOSHUA (1798- the works of Ert«l in Bavaria (see Dobercz, 
1863), astronomer, bom at Stephen's Green, Asfr, Nach, xcii. 65), and a comet-seeker, 
Dublin, in May 1798, was the eldest son of likewise by Ertel, acquired in 1842, were 
Edward Synge Cooper, upon whom, in 1800, | successively added to tne equipment of what 
through the death of his father, the Right was authoritatively described m 1851 as ' un- 
Hon. Joshua Cooper of Markree Castle, co. doubt^dly the most richly furnished of private 
Sligo, and the ill-health of his elder brother, observatories ' {Monthly Notices, xi. 104). 
devolved the management of the large family Cooper worked diligently in it himself 
estates. From his mother, Anne, daughter when at Markree, and obtained, March 1842, 
of Harry Verelst, governor of Bengal, Cooper in Mr. Andrew Graham an assistant who gave 
derived his first notions of astronomy. The a fresh impulse to its activity. By both con- 
taste was hereditary on the father's side also, jointly the positions of fifty stArs within two 
and was confirmed by visits to the Armagh degrees of the pole were determined in 1842- 
observatory during some years spent at the 1848 {ib. vii. 14) ; systematic meridian obser- 
endowed school of that town. His education vat ions of minor planeta were set on foot ; the 
was continued at Eton, whence he passed on experiment was successfully made, 10-1 2 Aug. 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, but left the 1847, of determining the difference of longi- 
university after two years without taking a tude between Markree and Killiney, ninety- 
degree. The ensuing decide was mainly de- , eight miles distant, by simultaneous observa- 
voted to travelling. By his constant practice ■ tions of shooting stars ; and a ninth minor 
of determining with portable instruments the | planet was discovered by Graham !?5 April 



latitudes and longitudes of the places visited, 
he accumulated a mass of geographical data, 
which, however, remained unpublished. In 
the summer of 1820 he met Sir William Drum- 
mond at Naples, and, by the interest of a con- 
troversy with him on the subject of the Den- 
dera and Esneh zodiacs, was induced to visit 
Egypt for the purpose of obtaining accurate 
copies of them. He accordingly ascended the 
Nile as far as the second cataract in the winter 
of 1820-1, and brought home with him the 
materials of a volume entitled * Views in Egypt 
and Nubia,* printed for private circulation at 
London in 1824. A set of litho^phs from 
drawings by Bossi, a Roman artist engaged 
by Cooper for the journey, formed ita chief 
interest, the descriptive letterpress by him- 
self containing little novelty. 

His excursions eastward reached to Turkey 



1848, named ' Metis,' at the suggestion of the 
lat« Dr. Robinson, because \\s detection had 
ensued from the adoption of a plan of work 
laid down by Cooper. Meteorological regis- 
ters were continuously kept at Markree during 
thirty years from 1833, many of the results 
being communicatod to the Meteorological 
Society. In 1844-^ Cooper and Graham made 
together an astronomical tour through France, 
Germany, and Italy. The great refractor 
formed part of their luggage, and, mounted on 
a wooden stand with altitude and azimuth 
movements, served the former to sketch the 
Orion nebula, and to detect independently at 
Naples,? Feb. 1 846, a comet (1844, iii.) already 
observed in the southern hemisphere. 

From the time that the possibility of further 
planetary discoveries had been recalled to the 
attention of aatronomers by the finding of 
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Astnea 8 Dec. 1845, Cooper had it in view to 
extend the stai^maps then in progress at Ber- 
lin, so as to include stars 01 the twelfth or 
thirteenth ma^itude. A detailed acquaint- 
ance with ecliptical stars, however, was in- 
dispensable for the facilitation of planetary 
research — Cooper's primary object — and the 
Berlin maps covered only an eMquatorial zone 
of thirty aegrees. He accordingly resolved 
upon tne construction of a set of ecliptical 
star-charts of four times the linear dimensions 
of the * Horse * prepared at Berlin. Observa- 
tions for the purpose were begun in August 
1848, and continued until Graham's resigna- 
tion in June 1860. The results were printed 
at government expense in four volumes with 
the title ' Catalogue of Stars near the Ecliptic 
observed at Markree ' (Dublin, 1 851-6). The 
approximate places were contained in them 
of 60,066 stars (epoch 1860) within three de- 
greea of the ecliptic, only 8,966 of which were 
already known. A list of seventy-seven stars 
missing from recent catalogues, or lost in the 
course of the observations, formed an appendix 
of curious interest. The maps corresponding 
to this extensive catalogue presentea by his 
daughters after Cooper's death to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, have hitherto remained 
unpublished. Nor has a promised fifth volume 
of star places been forthcoming. For this 
notable service to astronomy, in which he took 
a large personal share, Cooper received in 
1858 the Cunningham gold medal of the Royal 
Irish Academy. He had been a member of 
that body from 1832, and was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society 2 June 1858. Cooper 
had observed and sketched Bailey's comet 
in 1885 ; Mauvais' of 1844 was observed and 
its orbit calculated by him during a visit to 
Schloss Weyerburg, near Innsbriick (Astr, 
Nach, xxii. 131 , 209). The elements and other 
data relative to 198 such bodies, gathered 
from scattered sources during several years, 
were finally arranged and published by him 
in a volume headed ' Cometic Orbits, with 
copious Notes and Addenda ' (Dublin, 1852). 
Although partially anticipated by Galle's list 
of 178 seta of elements appended to the 1847 
odition of Olbers's ' Abhandlung,' the physical 
and historical information coUectea in the 
notes remained of permanent value, and con- 
stituted the work a most useful manual of 
reference. The preface contains statistics of 
the distribution m longitude of the perihelia 
and nodes of both planetary and cometary 
orbits, showing what seemed more than a 
€liance aggregation in one semicircle. Com- 
munications on the same point were presented 
by him to the Royal Ajstronomical Society 
in 1853 {Manthfy Notices, xiv. 68), to the 
Royal Society in 1855 {Proc, vii. 295), and 



to the British Association in 1858 (Report. 
ii. 27). 

Cooper succeeded to the proprietorship of 
the Markree estates on the deatli without 
issue in 1837 of his uncle, Mr. Joshua Cooper, 
and sat in parliament as member for the 
county of Shgo from 1830 to 1841, and a^in 
from 1857 to 1859. He was twice married : 
first to Miss L'Estrange of Moystown, King's 
County, who survived but a short time, and 
left no children ; secondly to Sarah Frances, 
daughter of Mr. Owen W vnne of Haslewood, 
CO. Sligo, by whom he had five daughters. 
Her death preceded by a brief interval, and 
probably hastened, his own. He died at Mar- 
tree Castle 23 April 1863, having nearly com- 
pleted his sixty-fifth year. He was a kind 
as well as an improving landlord ; his private 
life was blameless, and he united attractive- 
ness of manner to varied accomplishments. 
He kept up to the last his interest in scientific 
pursuits, and numerous records of his work 
in astronomy were printed in the * Monthly 
Notices,' the ' Astronomische Nachrichten,* 
and other learned collections. He imparted 
his observations of the annular eclipse of 
15 May 1836 to the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences ( Comptes Hendus, xxvi. 110). For some 
years after his death the Markree observatory 
was completely neglected. It was, however, 
restored in 1874, when Mr. W. Doberck was 
appointed director, and the great refractor be- 
gan to be employed, according to Cooper's 
original design, for the study of double stars. 

[Proc. R. Soc. xiii. i ; Observatory, vii. 283, 
329 (Doberck); Times, 27 April 1863 ; Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 1868; R. Soc. Cat. Sc. Papers.] 

A. M. C. 

COOPER, ELIZABETH (/l, 1737), com- 
piler of * The Muses' Libranr , the widow of 
an auctioneer, applied herself to the study of 
the early Englisn poets, and in 1737 pub- 
lished * The Muses* Library ; or a Series of 
English Poetry from the Saxons to the Reign 
of King Charles II,' vol. i. The preface is 
well written, the extracts are not injudi- 
ciously chosen, and the critical remarks ap- 
pended to each extract are sensible. Mrs. 
Cooper was largely assisted in her under- 
taking by the antiquary Oldys, whose ser- 
vices she acknowleages in the preface. No 
more than vol. i. was published. The un- 
sold copies were reissued in 1741 with a new 
title-page, but the book attracted little atten- 
tion. Mrs. Cooper was the authoress of * The 
Rival Widows, or the Fair Libertine. A 
Comedy,' 8vo, acted for nine nights at Covent 
Oarden (the authoress taking the principal 
character on her benefit nights), ana printed 
in 1736 with a dedication to the Dowager 
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DuchesB of Marlboraiis'h. She also wrote an 
unprinted plaj, ' T}iu Nobleman,' acted once 
at the Ilaymarlii't about Maj 1736. 

[Gencafs HIbI. of Ihu Slii|j;<', iii. 461-2 ; BLo- 
f^phia Dnimatini. ed. Juuec, i. 14g, iii. Sf, 
ai2-13; Oldjsa IKarj (1863); Geot. Mag. t. 
138-9.] A. H.B. 

COOPER, GEORGE (1820-1876), oigan- 
iBt, was born on 7 July 1820 at Lambeth, 
ilisfather was assiBtont orjfanist at St. Paul's. 



nold 



Hia early proficiency and facility 



pedal hsrpaichord — were remarked by Att- 
wood, the chief organiBt of tlie cathedral, who 
on aevercil occasions made him eitemporiae 
at the feBtivals of the Sons of the ClerBy. 
At the age of elevvn he often took the service 
iostead of his father, end in 1834 received 
the appointment of organist of St. Benet, 
Paul's wharf. Two years later he became 
organist of St. Ann and St. Affiles, and on 
Attwood's death, in March 1638,he succeeded 
his father as assistant organist of the cathe- 
dral. His father, who had resigned at that 
time, died in 1B43, on which Cooper obtained 
hia post at St. Sepulchre's. In the same year 
he waa appointed to Christ's Hospital. In 
September 1856 he was appointed oreanist of 
the Chapel lloyal, vice J.B. Sale, deceased. 
This appointment, to^thiT with those at St. 
Paul's and St. Sepulchre's, he retained till the 
time of his death. He published a book of 
'Organ Arrangements,' an ' Organist's Assist- 
ant, an 'Introduction (o the Organ,' and an 
' Orgaoist's Manual ' (IK51). In 1862 he re- 
vis,a the music for tlie Itev. W. Windle's 
' Church and Home Metrical Psalter and 
Hymn Jtook,' coiilribuling several tunes of 
his own composition. On the death of Hr. 
Gauntlett in if'ebruarv 1876 he undertook to 
complete the musical nlitJiie of ' Wesley's , 
Hymns.' He had finishi'd tlie task at tlie | 
time of his death, 2 Oct. 1876, and the book 
appeared in 1877. l 

[GriTd'n Dictionary of Mutiic and Municians ; 
Choquu BiHiks of Ilia Chiipol Royal; Prefaces 
to bymn buuks quutnl above; BriliBh Musoum 
Cat.) J. A. F. M. 

COOPER, SiK GUEY (rf. 1801), poli- 
tician, was lineally descended from John ■ 
Cooper, who is said to haTi> been created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia in 1638. Sir John I 
Cooper, the son and succewor of the first | 
baronet, died without issue, but the title waa 
assumed in 1775 by Sir Gri'v, the great-grand- 
son of the Rev. Jami-a Cooper, the second 
baronet's next brother. Cooper, who was a 
native of Newcastie-on-Tyne, entered at the 
Temple, and was in due time called to the 
bar, but on the fonnation of the Rocking- 
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ham ministry in 1766 he plunged into poli- 
tics in support of the new ministry. A 
' pamphlet published anonymously, but be- 
lieved to have been the composition of Charles 
Lloyd, private secretary to Ckorge Granville, 
' was issued in that year, andfrom the circum- 
: stance of its authorship attracted aomeatten- 
I tion. It was entitled 'An Honest Man's 
Reasons for declining to take any part in 
the New Adminiatration,' and waa promptly 
answered by Cooper in two anonymoua pro- 
duct ions, the first called ' A Pair of Spectacle* 
for Short-siffhted Politicians ; or a Candid 
Answer to a late extTaordinaiy Pamphlet, en- 
titled "An Honest Man's Iteaeoaa, ftc.,"' 
1765, and the second entitled ■'The Merits 
of the New Administration truly stated,' 
, 1(65. These brochures recommended him 
to the notice of the Rockingham ministry as 
a fit holder of the office of secretary of' the 
treasury, but as his acceptance of the post 
would have involved hia abandonment of a 
I legal career, he did not consent to change his 
mode of life until he had secured ' an ade- 
quate pension in case of dismisaion.' His 
services as joint secretary of the treasuiy 
I were so acceptable that he waa continuecl 
therein under the successive governments rf 
Lord Chatham, Duke of Grafton, and Lord 
North (1766-82). On the don-n£all of the 
, last ministry he went out of office, but on 
' the formation in 1783 of the coalition cabinet 
of North and Foi he became a loid of the 
treasury, and remained there until the dis- 
missal ofthe ministry by the king, after which 
date he never resumed office. While one of 
the tr<'a9ur\- secretaries under Lord North 
he managed the Cornish boroughs and the 
diicliy revcmii's, but with these exceptions 
his eiiprgips were confined U> the more legi- 
timate duties of his office. In December 
167ri he stood for Rochester against Jolm 
Colcraft and was duly clecH^d. At the die- 
solution in 1768 he waa returned for Oram- 
pound, from 177J to 1784 he sat for Saltash. 
and from 1786 to 1790 he was one of the 
members for Richmond in Yorkahiro. Cooper's 
administrative abilities were justly esteemed, 
and lie was considered a high authority on 
financial (juestions. During the debates on 
the commercial treaty with France (1787) 
he took an active part in the opposition, and 
yielded to few 'in his accurate Knowledge of 
the complicated interests which it included.' 
On this end the other financial measures of 
Pitt he directed a keen and searching criti- 
cism. Cooper retired from public life some 
?ears before his death, and his nomination in 
796 as a privy councillor was a worthy tri- 
bute to his past een'icea as a public omciaL 
He died veiy suddenly at Worlingtoo, Suf- 
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folk, on SO July 1801, aged 75, and was buried 
in the church, where is a monument to his 
memory. His first wife (1753) was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir Henir Grey of Howick, 
who died without issue in 1755. His second 
wife (1762) was Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Kennedy of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; she died 
at Worlington on 3 Nov. 1809, aged 75, 
having had issue two sons and two daugh- 
ters. One of these sons came into possession 
in 1797, under a reversionary patent, of the 
post of auditor of the land revenue in nearly 
every county in England, a place worth 
about 2,000/. per annum, and Cooper was 
supposed to share in the emoluments. Two 
of Cooper's letters on public affairs are in 
the ' Correspondence of the first Lord Auck- 
land,' L 357-9, 361-2, several to Sir Philip 
Francis are in the ' Memoirs of Francis.' ii. 
41, 85, and many sprightly notes from nim 
are in * Garrick's Correspondence,' vols. i. and 
ii. He was the author, in addition to the 
works already stated, of ' The State of Pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons on the 
Petition of the Duke and Duchess of Athol, 
relating to the Isle of Man,' 1769, and of 
' Stanzas . . . inscribed to the Reverend Wil- 
liam Mason, as a Testimony of Esteem and 
Friendship.' 

[Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 19167, f. 9; Gent. Mag. 
1801, pt. ii. 769-70, 1809, p. 1084; Wraxall's 
Memoirs (1884 ed.), i. 428, iii. 56, iv. 402, y. 99 ; 
Almon's Anecdotes, i. 92-4 ; Albemarle's Kock- 
ingfaam, i. 309-10 ; Grenville Papers, iv. 157 ; 
Nichols's niustr. of Lit. vi. 700-1.] W. P. C. 

COOPER, JOHN (d, 1626), musician. 
[See CopERABio, Giovawwi.] 

COOPER, JOHN (Jl, 1810-1870), actor, 
'WBS the son of a tradesman in Bath, in which 
city he was bom. After playing Alonzo in a 

fnvate theatre, he appeared on the Bath stage, 
4 March 1811, as Inkle in ' Inkle and Yarico,' 
and subsequently enacted two or three other 
parts. After a short visit to Cheltenham, he 
appeared on 16 May 1811 at the Haymarket 
as Count Montalban in the 'Honeymoon,' 
and, besides playing other characters, was the 
original William Wyndham in Dimond's 
' Royal Oak,' 10 June 1811, and Hartley in 
Theodore Hook's ' Darkness Visible,' 23 Sept. 
1811. He then joined Cherry, the manager 
of several Welsh theatres, after whose death 
he played in the north of England and Scot- 
land. In Edinburgh he acted Edgar to the 
Lear of Kean, and was in Glasgow the ori- 
ginal Virginius in Knowles's tragedy of that 
name, subsequently (17 May 1820) produced 
by Macready at Covent (Jarden. On 1 Nov. 
1820 he made as Romeo his first appearance 
at Drury Lane. His Romeo was received 
TOL.zn. 



with much favour. Othello, which followed 
on 8 Nov. 1820, Booth being lago, was less 
successful. In the course of tne opening 
season at Drury Lane he played Titus in 
Payne's 'Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin,' 
Alonzo in * Pizarro,' Antony in 'Julius Caesar,' 
Hastings in 'Jane Shore,' Tullus Aufidius in 
' Coriolanus,' Joseph in the * School for Scan- 
dal,' Richmond in ' Richard III/ Inkle in 
' Inkle and Yarico,' Frederick in the * Poor 
Oentleman/ Don Julio in 'Bold Stroke for a 
Husband,' Rob Roy, lago to Kean's Othello, 
and many other part«, besides ' creating ' 
several new roles, the most important of 
which was the Doge in Byron's ' Marino Fa- 
liero.' Talfourd speaks of his performance as 
not readily to be forgotten (New Monthly 
Mag, iii. 274). During the twenty-five years 
which followed his services were generally in 
request at Drury Lane, at Covent Garden, 
where he appeared on 14 Oct. 1823 as St. 
Franc in the * Point of Honour,' a translation 
bjr Charles Kemble of ' Le Dfiserteur ' of Mer- 
cier, and at the Haymarket. Once, in mutiny 
at a proposed reduction of salary, he went as 
a star to the Surrey, and played in the * Law 
of the Land.' A steady, a capable, and an 
eminently conscientious but a heavy and me- 
chanical actor, he played during this period 
a singularly lar^e number of parts, some of 
them of leading importance. Ho was the ori- 
ginal Duke of Sheridan Knowles*s ' Love,' 
Covent Garden, 1839, and played many cha- 
racters originally in the dramas of the same 
author. Among his best parts were lago and 
the Ghost in * Hamlet.' Previous to, and 
during Charles Kean's occupation of the Prin- 
cess's, he was at that theatre, taking such 
characters as Henry IV in ' King Henry IV, 
Part I.,' the Duke of York in 'Kinff Ri- 
chard II,' 12 March 1857, Kent in * King Lear,' 
5 April 1858, and appearing as the original Mr. 
Benson in Morton's ' Thirty-three last Birth- 
day.' Upon retirement from the Princess's, 
Cooper withdrew from the stage upon a com- 
petency he had saved. At the close of his life 
he lived at 6 Sandringham Gardens, Ealing, 
and he died on 13 July 1870 at Tunbridge 
Wells, whither he had gone in search of 
health. 

[Genest's Account of the English Stage ; Lon- 
don Magazine and Theatrical Inquisitor, vol. iii. 
1821 ; Macready'fl Reminiscences, by Sir F. Pol- 
lock, 1876 ; Cole's Life of Charles Kean, 1869 ; 
Marshall's Lives of Actors; Tallis's Dramatic 
Magazine ; Era newspaper, 17 July 1870] 

J. K. 

COOPER, JOHN Gn^BERT (1723- 
1769), poet and miscellaneous writer, was de- 
scendea from an ancient family of Netting- 



these 

ot Weatminster School, Hud in 1743 ent«red 
Trinity College, Cambridge, hul quitted it on 
bis marriBfte to Miss Wright, dauehtar of Sir 
Nalbfin Wright, the recorder of Leieester, 
without taking a degree. Inl745hepublished 
the ' Power of Harmony,' in two books, in 
which be protniilgttled that attention to what 
was beautiful and perfect in nature was the 
best means to harmoDise the soul. The slvle , 
is modelled on that of the author of the ' Cha- 
racteristics ' [see CooPEK, Anthobt AsBtBi, 
third uarlof t:)haft«8buryl,ofwhom be was an 
enthusiastic disciple. Under the name of Phi- 
lareles' Cooper becarae one of the chief contri- 
butors to Dodsley's ' Museum,' started in 1 74Q. 
Id 1749 ho wrote a Latin epitaph on the death 
of bia son, wbo expired the same day that he 
was bom. The epitaph, a very affectad piece 
of eompoeition, appeai'ed in the ' Gentleman's 
Magaiine'forl778,p. 486, accompanied with 
a poetical EngliahtrauBlation. Inl749Cooper 
pubhsbed a ' Life of Socratfis,' with an edition 
of bis writings collected from all the ancient 
authorities. For this work he receiTed notes 
from John Jackson, an opponent of Warbui- 
Ion,who took care to handle the conclusions of 
Warbiirtonwith Bomegeverity. Warburton I 
replied in a note to his edition of Pope {ed. 
17(>1, i. l&l), characterising the attack as 
■ ignorant abuse, the ofispring of ignorance.' i 
To this Cooper replied in ' Cursory Remarks 
on Warburton'a edition of Pope, assorting 
that be attacked him as an author and not i 
ftsa man. In 1764 he published 'Letters on 
"Taste,' which received a hieb encomium from 
Johnson. In 1766 be published ' The Tomb 
of Shakespeare, a Vision,' and in the following 
year, in the ' Genius of Britain,' denounced the 
proposal to bring Hessiuji troops to defend the 
kingdom. In 1768 he published 'Epistles to 
the Great from AristippuB in retirement,' 
which was soon afterwards followed by the 
'Call of Aristippua, Epistle IV. to Mark 
Akenside, M.D.^ In 1759 be published a j 
translation of Gresaet's ' Vert-Vett,' which 
was reprinted in the 'Repository' in 1777, 
Inl764Dodsl6y published those of his poems 
which bad appearedin the 'Museum,' and in 
Dodsley's collections, the title being ' Poems 
on several siibjecTs.' He died at Mayfair, 
I^ndon, in April 1769. 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis), W. 282-6 : ChalmorB's 
Biog. Diet. «. 228-30 ; Nichols's Lit. Anewi. i. 
130-1, ii. 294-7, 379, T. 602-3; Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets ; Thorotoo's Nottinghsmsbire.] 
T. F. H. 



COO PER, UICHAltD.ihe older ("rf-lVosn- 
engraver, was bom in London, and studied 
engraring under Jolin Pine. On the death 

of liid father he inlicrited some money and 
quitted hie profession as an eneraTerin order 
to visit Italy end study art there. He re- 
mained there some years, acquiring consider- 
able knowledge of the great masters, and be- 
coming a good draugbtsman and fair painter 
bimsetf. He also formed a good collection 
of drawings by the old masters and prints of 
various schools and countries. On his return 
to England he was induced by a friend and 
brother artist, Mr.Guthrie, to accompany the 
latter on a visit to Edinburgh. Scotland was 
at that time suffering from a lack of lirst-rste 
artists, and Cooper was warmly welcomed, 
so much so that he decided on settling in 
Edinburgh, and resumed his old profession 
of engraver. Finding plenty of employment 
be built for himself a house in St. John Street, 
the interior of which he decorated with pic- 
tures from his own hand. Here he took 
various apprentices, the best known of whom 
was Robert Strange [q. v.], who was appren- 
ticed to Cooper for six years, and became not 
only an inmate but an intimate friend of the 
family. Aboutl738CoopermarriedMia«AaB 
Lind, by wbom he left a son, Richard Cooper 
the younger [q. v.], who followed his father's 
profession. According to Strange, Cooper as 
I an en)!7iiTer lacked practice, but all his worii 
showed spirit and taste. He is chiefly known 
for his engravings of contemporary portraits, 
I among which were John Taylor, oculist, after 
W.DeNune; Will iamCarstares and Andrew 
I Allan, both after W. Robinson; SirHughDil- 
I rymple, after W. Aikman ; John Napier, the 
inventor of logarithms; George, lord J efireys. 
and others. He also occasionally engraved 
in mezzotint, vii. Archibald, duke of ArgyU, 
after W. Aikman ; John Dalrymple, earl of 
Stair, ait erKneller ; LadyWallace, and othei*. 
He also engraved anatomical plates for the 
'Edinburgh Medical Essays,' &c., book-plates^ 
and other similar compositions. He died in 
1764, and was buried in the Conongste church- 
yard, Minburgh. W. Robinson painted his 
Birtrait, and &>oper engraved it himself. J. 
onaldson engraved his portrait in melto 
tint, and this is perhaps identical with ■ 
memotint portrait of him from a picture by 
G. Schroider. 

ptpdgnive'i Dipt, of Arti«t» ; Dennist^mn's Me- 
moirs of Sir Robert StrsDce; Hubcr and Boiiat'* 
Manuel d<<s Curieai ct das Amnteun de t'Art, 
vol. ix. : Chalonor Smith's Britieh Monolinto For- 
traits.! L. C. 

COOPER, RICHARD, the younger 
(1740P-1814 F), painter and engraver, sun 
of Richard Coopec the elder, engnrer, of 
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Edinburgh [q. v.], was bom in Edinburgh COOPER, ROBERT (Jl. 1681), geogra- 

about 1740, and after receiving instruction pher, son of Robert Cooper of Kiddermin- 

£rom his father went to Paris and studied ster, AVorcestershire, became a servitor of 

engraving under J. P. Le Bas, the famous Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1666, graduated 

French engraver, to whom he owed the cor- in arts, and was made fellow of lus college 

rectness and brilliancy which distinguished through the influence of Dr. Hall, the master. 

«ome of his engravings. In 1761 he exhibited He was a good preacher and well skilled in 

at the Incorporated Society of Artists a draw- mathematics. On 8 April 1681 he was ad- 

ing from a picture by Trevisani, probably for mitted to the rectory of Harlington, near 

the engraving of a Magdalen after that artist, Hounslow, Middlesex, on the presentation of 

vrhich he esuiibited at the Free Society of Sir John Bennett, afterwards Lord Ossuls- 

Artists in the following year. In 1762 also ton, and was alive in 1700 (Nbwcofrt). He 

he exhibited one of his best engravings, viz. wrote ' Proportions concerning Optic-glasses, 

• The Children of Charles I,' after Vandyck ; with their Natural Reasons drawn from Ex- 
at the Incorporated Society of Artists in 1764 periments,' 1679, 4to, and * A General Intro- 
he exhibitea ' The Viijpn and Child,* after auction to Geography * prefixed to the first 
Correggio, a very brilliant engraving. His volume of the * English Atlas,' Oxford, 
name does not appear a^ain as an exhibitor 1680, fol. 

for some years, and dunng this period he [Wood's Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 749 ; Life 
seems to have visited Italy and produced a (Bliss), Ixxxiz ; Kennet's Register, p. 500 ; New- 
aeries of tinted drawings of Rome and its court's Repertorium, i. 632.] W. H. 

vicinity, which have gained for him the name r^rxrx-n-rr^ T»/^T.T^T^m ^ ^ ,«/vrx ,,^«.,v 
of the ^English Poussln.' These he engraved, COOPER, ROBERT C/?. ip.l836), en- 
aquatinted, and published m 1778 and 1779, «^^^^* was largely employed dunng the first 
besides exhibiting some of the drawings at quarter of the century m engraving portraits, 
the Royal Academy. In 1782 he completed Among the publications on which he was en- 
a hiTge and important work, which he aqua- m^ ^?^: V* f^, ? Assemblfie, a fashion- 
tinted and exhibited in 1783 at the Incor- able periodical ;' Old Mortabty and other 
porated Societ; 
cession of the 

c^'^ion, a^intendedl^ havTb^'i^iint^ p^® ^,9^^®^'' j ' Tresham and Ottle/s^* Bri- 

for the Banqueting House at WhitehaU. *V* ?^®5 ^V. ,^*^;, ^?-. ?^ ^^ ®™" 

Other engravings by him were portraits of P%^ ^7 ^^^ Duke of Buclangham to exe- 

* William HI and Mary ; ' Thomas Went- ?"^ ^^me private plates for him ; the most 
worth, earl of Strafford ; Frederick, prince important and the best kno^ of these is the 
of Wales, and his sisters ; ' Rembrandt^ Mis- engraving C^per executed of the / Chandos 
tress' (in mezzotint), 'A Bacchanal,' after portrait of Shakespeare. For hun also he 
N. Poussin ; ' A View of the Port of Messina engraved portraits of the Duke of Bucking- 
before the Earthquake in 1783,' after T. M. *^™» after Saunders, and Earl Temple, after 
Slade. About 1787 Cooper settled in CJharles thesamej Count Gondomar, after Velazquez; 
Street, St. James's Square, and devoted him- Marquis de VieuviUe, after Vandyck, and 
aelftodrawing,exhibitingnumerousdrawings ^^^^^' Cooper was also a very prolific en- 
at the Royal Academy up to 1809 ; among 8^T^f of book plates and vignettes, &c., and 
these were two of WincUor Castle, which ?^Si ^®^^^^^ ^^"^ Associated Engravers in 
were engraved and aquatintedby S. Aiken, f^^l. He was m addition a publisher, and 
He was appointed drawing-master to Queen ^^. this Ime of business he seems to have met 
Charlotte; and also held that position in Eton ^^^h financial disaster, as on 31 Oct. 1826 
School. He is stated to have been alive in ^^^ the two foUowmg days his collection and 
1814. Samples of his drawings may be seen ^tock of prints, drawings, and copperplates 
at the South Kensington Museum and at the J^^^® dispersed by auction at Southgate's 
print room, British Museum ; in the latter ^^"^^ "^ Meet Street. Among the drawings 
aoUection there are also numerous engrav- ^f^ ^^P® ^7 Samuel de Wilde [q. v.], after 
ings, etchings, and lithographs by him. whom Cooper executed numerous engravii^ 
^T> J f Tv: . ^ . J- . -« 1 _» IT.. . of leading actors and actresses of the day for 

[Red^ve s ^ct. of Artwte ; Nagler's Knnst- ^^^^^ theatrical publications. He is stated 

ler^Lexikon ; Bnrans Diet of Artists (ed. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ li j^ • ^^ jj 1 ^ 

Oraves): Sarsfield Taylors State of the Arts «_•!,« j • iqo/j i^.^ • r«/^ • ^ 

in Oretit Britain and Irehmd; Graves's Diet, of ^'^^^,\^ ^^^ a la«^ enjrraving of 'Christ 

Artists, 1760-1880 ; Guiflfre/s Vandyck ; Cata- ^*™fi^ ^^« ^^ss,' aft«r Mignard. 

lognes of the Boyal Academy, South Kensington [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Leblanc's Manuel 

Hufoom, te] L. C. de TAmatcar d'Estampes ; Bromley's Cat. of 
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British Engraved Portraits ; Collectiun of Sale 
Catalogues in the Print Room, British Museum.] 

L. C. 

OOOPER, SAMUEL (1609-1672),minia- 
ture painter, was bom in London in 1609. 
He was a nephew of John Hoskins, who was 
eminent in the reign of Charles I as a painter 
of miniatures, and by whom he and his brother 
Alexander were instructed in the same branch 
of art. Samuel soon surpassed his uncle, who 
is said to have been jealous of him. Horace 
Walpole says that he ' owed a great part of 
his merit to the works of Van Dyck, and yet 
may be called an original genius, as he was 
the first who gave the strength and freedom 
of oil to miniature.' His heads excel in the [ 
variety of their tints and in the management 
of the hair, but the drawing of the neck and 
shoulders is often so incorrect as to afford 
grounds for the conjecture that it was for this i 
reason that so many of his works were left | 
unfinished. For many years he resided in the 
then fashionable locality of Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, and allusion is made to him 
in the * Diary ' of his friend Samuel Pepys, 
who calls him Uhe great limner in little.' 
He was induced to visit France, where ho 
remained some time, and painted portraits on 
a somewhat enlarged scale. He afterwards 
visited Holland. He died in London 5 May 
1672, aged 63, and was buried in the old 
church of St. Pancras, where there is a mu- 
ral monument to his memory. He was an 
excellent linguist and musician, and played 
well on the lute. Some verses * To Mr. Sam. 
Cooper, having taken Lunisia's Picture given 
December 14, 10&),* an' in a folio volume of 
* Poems by Mrs. Kat herine Philips, the match- 
less Oriuda,' published in London in 1667. 
His widow, whose sister was the mother of 
Alexander Pop<», received a |>enaion from the 
French court, and was promised one by the 
court of England, but the latter was never 
paid. Cooper is the most eminent painter of 
miniatures that Enghind has ])roduced, and 
his works are much sought after. lie painted 
Oliver Cromwell sevt«nil times ; the profile in 
tlie collection of t lie Duke of Devonshire being 
that from which Iloubrnken engraved his por- 
trait. One of liis best works is a fine head of 
Cromwell in the collection of the Duke of 
Duccleuch, and another profile is in the pos- 
session of Lord Houghton. The Duke of 
Devonshire possesses also another miniature 
of Cromwell, and one of Mrs. Clavpole, the 
favourite daughter of the Protector ; and the 
Duke of Buccleuch has in his fine collection 
those of Milton, Prince lluport, James U, 
when duke of York, niarlotte de la Tre- 
mouille, countess of I )erby,Itichard Cromwell, 
Elizabeth Cromwell, wife of the Protector, 



Mrs. Claypole, John Thurloe, Lucius Cary^ 
lord Falkland, George Monck, duke of Albe- 
marle, James Graham, marquis of Montrose, 
and Samuel Butler. In the royal collection 
there are miniatures of Charles II, Queen Ca- 
tharine of Braganza, James II, James, duke 
of Monmouth, Geoige Monck, duke of Albe- 
marle, and Robert\(^alker,the portrait painter. 
Cooper painted many other celebrated persons 
of the Conmionwealth and the succeeding 
reign, including John Haxnpden, General Ire- 
ton, General Fleetwood, William Lenthall, 
Colonel Lilbume, Thomas Hobbes, Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, first earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Edmund Waller, the poet. Some of these are 
in the possession of the Duke of Northumber- 
land and the Earl of GK>6ford, while others 
are at Althorp, Burleigh, Castle Howard, and 
Penshurst. Those which were in the collec- 
tion of Sir Andrew Fountaine were destroyed 
by fire at White's chocolate house in 1733. 
Many miniatures by him were lent to the Ex- 
hibition of Portrait Miniatures held at the 
South Kensington Museum in 1866, and to 
the Exhibition of Works by the Old Masters 
at the Royal Academy in 1879. A head of 
Cooper from an original drawing by himself 
was engntved by Raddon for "Womum's edi- 
tion of Walpole's ' Anecdotes of Painting.' 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed.Womum, 
1 849, ii. 529 ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Cat. of 
Exhibition of Portrait Miniatoros at South Ken- 
sington, 1865 ; Royal Academy Cat. Old Masters^ 
1879.] R. E. a. 

COOPER, SAMUEL, D.D. (1739-1800). 
[See under Cooper, Sir Astley Pastox.] 

COOPER, SAMUEL (1780-1848), sur- 
gical writer, was bom in September 1780. 
His father, who had made a fortune in the 
West Indies, died when his three sons were 
still young. The eldest, GJeorge, became a 
judge of the supreme court in Madras, and 
was knighted. The second, Samuel, was 
educated bv Dr. Bumev at Greenwich, and 
in 1800 entered St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
where he showed great promise. In 1803 
he became M.R.C.S., and settled in Golden 
Smiare. In 1806 he gained the Jacksonian 
prize at the College of Surgeons for the best 
essay on * Diseast^s of the Joints.' In 1807 he 
published his * First Lines of Surgery,' which 
went through seven editions. In 1809 the 
first edition of his great *Surgfical Dictionary' 
appeared, and its popularity was instant and 
great. During CooiHjr's lifetime seven large 
and carefully revised editions appeared. In 
1810 Coo]^er married a Miss Cranstoun, but 
she died in the following year, leaving a 
daughter, afterwards married to Tliomas Mor- 
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ton, surgeon to UniYersity Coll^ Hospital. 
After his wife's death Cooner (in lol3) entered 
the army as surgeon, and served on the field 
of Waterloo. Retiring on the conclusion 
of peace, he devoted his chief attention to 
editing the successive editions of his two 
principal works, and also gained a consider- 
able surgical practice. In 1827 he became a 
member of the council of the College of Sur- 
geouBf and from 1831 to 1848 was surgeon 
to University College Hospital and professor 
of sura;ery in the college. In 1845 he was 
elected president of the College of Surgeons, 
And in 1846 fellow of the Koyal Society. 
He died of ^ut on 2 Dec. 1848. 

Besides his principal works Cooper wrote 
a book on * Cataract/ 1806, and edited the 
third and fourth editions of Dr. Mason Good's 
'Study of Medicine.' He delivered the 
Hunterian oration in 1 834. The ' Dictionary ' 
was translated into French, German, and 
Italian, and several times republished in 
America. 

[Lancet, 1848, ii. 646; Gent. Mag. 1849, L 
/March), 320 ; biographical notice by G. L. 
Cooper, prefixed to vol. ii. of the 8th edition 
of the Dictionary of Practical Surgery, 1872; 
Clarke's Autobiographical Recollections of the 
Medical Profession, 1874, pp. 323-6 ; for die- 
eossions connected with Cooper's resignation of 
the University College chair, see Lancet 1848, 
multis locis.] G. T. B. 

COOPER or COUPER, THOMAS 
<1517 P-1694), bishop of Winchester, was 
Dom in Oxford, the son of a very poor tailor 
in Cat Street, and educated as one of the 
choristers in Magdalen College school. He 
made so much progress that he was elected 
probationer of the college in 1539, and after 
graduating became a fellow and master of 
the school in which he had been educated. 
Among his eminent pupils was William Cam- 
den. It had been Cooper's intention to take 
orders, but having adopted protestant views 
he found himself checked by the accession of 
Queen Mary ; he therefore changed his pur- 
pose, took a degree in physic, and began to 
Sractise in Oxford. In 1545 Thomas Languet 
ied while writing a* Chronicle of the World.* 
He had brought it down from the creation to 
A.l>. 17, and now Cooper undertook to carry it 
on to the reign of Eoiward VI. His portion 
is about thrice as much as Languet's, and the 
whole was published in 1549. Ajiother edi- 
tion was surreptitiously put forth, with addi- 
tions by a third writer, in 1559, greatly to 
Cooper's annoyance, who published two more 
editions under the title of * Cooper's Chro- 
nicle,' one in 1560, and another in 1565. All 
these are in quarto. 



Simultaneously with the 'Chronicle' he 
had enga^d in another work, which was 

gublish^ m folio in 1548, * Bibliotheca EliotsB. 
ive Dictionarium Lat. et Angl. auctum et 
emend, per Tho. Cooper.' A second edition 
was published in 1552, entitled * Eliot's Dic- 
tionary, the second time enriched and more 
perfectly corrected bv Thos. Cooper, school- 
master of Maudlen's in Oxford.' Ajid a 
third edition appeared in 1559. 

On the death of Queen Mary he recurred 
to his original purpose and was ordained, 
speedily gaining the character of a zealous 

Ereacher. Ana now he engaged in by far 
is greatest literary work, * Thesaurus Lin- 
r) RomansB et Britannic® ... op. et ind. 
Cooperi Magdalenensis. Accessit Dic- 
tionarium Historicum et Poeticum,' Lond. 
1565. It was reprinted in 1573, 1578, and 1584. 
This book, commonly known as * Cooper's Dic- 
tionarv,' delighted Queen Elizabeth so much 
that she expressed her determination to pro- 
mote the author as far as lay in her power. 
His life, however, was anjthin^ but happy. 
He had married unhappily, his wife was 
utterly profligate. He condoned her im- 
faithfulness again and again, refusing to be 
divorced when the heads of the university 
offered to arrange it for him, and declaring 
that he would not charge his conscience with 
so great a scandal. On one occasion his wife, 
in a paroxysm of fury, tore up half his * The- 
saurus,' and threw it into the fire. He patiently 
set to work and rewrote it (Aubrey's Lives, 
ii. 290). 

In 1562 he began to engage in controversy. 
A reply to Bishop Jewel's 'Apology' had 
been written and circulated, apparently in 
manuscript only, entitled *An Apology of 
Private Mass.' To this an answer now ap- 
peared: * Aji Answer in Defence of the Truth 
against the Apology of Private Mass,' the 
work replied to being prefixed. In the * Bio- 
graphia JBritannica,' and in Jelf's edition of 
Jewel's works, this treatise is attributed to 
Jewel, but erroneously. In the preface Jewel 
is referred to as ' a worthy learned man,' and 
Dr. Cradocke, Margaret professor of divinity 
of Oxford, writinff in 1572, speaks of it as 
*the treatise of the right reverend father, 
Bishop Cowper.' AndTulke, also writing 
in Cooper's lifetime, calls it his. This treatise 
was reprinted under the auspices of the Parker 
Society, and edited by Dean Goode in 1850. 
In 1566 Cooper was made dean of Christ 
Church, and tor several years was vice-chan- 
cellor. In 1569 he was appointed to the 
deanery of Gloucester, and in 1570 to the 
bishopric of Lincoln. In 1573 he published 
a ' Brief Exposition ' of the Sunday lessons, 
of which Archbishop Parker thought so 
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highly that he wrote to the lord treasurer 
requesting him to recommend to the queen's 
council that orders should be given to nave a 
copy placed in every parish church, * for that 
the more simple the doctrine was to the 
people, the sooner might they be edified, and 
in an obedience reposed ' (Stkype, Parker). 
Other works of his during his occupation of | 
the see of Lincoln were * A True ana Perfect 
Copy of a Godly Sermon preached in the 
Minster at Lincoln 28 Aug. 1575, on Matt, 
xvi. 26, 27 ; ' * Articles to be enquired of 
within the Diocese of Lincoln in the Visi- 
tation,* 1674 ; * Injunction to be observed 
throughout the Diocese,' 1577 ; and * Certain 
Sermons wherein is contained the Defence of 
theGospelJagainst cavils and false accusations 
... by the friends and favourers of the 
Church of Rome,' 1680. There are twelve of 
these sermons, on Ilom. i. 16; Matt. vii. 15, 
16 ; 1 Cor. x. 1, 3, 6 ; Matt. xiii. 3, 5 ; John 
viii. 46. 

In 1584, on the death of Bishop Wataon, 
he was translated to Winchester, which he 
held for ten years, * where,' says Wood, * as 
in most part« of the nation, he became much 
noted for his learning and sanctity of life.' 
Godwin agrees with this opinion, 'a man 
from whose praises I can hardly temper my 
pen.' Winchester had been notoriously so 
rich a see, that a witticism of Bishop Edyng- 
don had been constantly quoted to the effect 
that * Canterbury had the highest rack, but 
Winchester had the deepest manner,' It was 
repeated to Cooper, who replied that he found 
that much of the provender had been swept 
out of the manger — a reference to recent con- 
fiscation of church property. On his appoint- 
ment to this see he issued as visitor certain 
injunctions to the president and fellows of 
Magdalen, in which he lamented the infre- 
quency of the administration of holy com- 
munion, and ordered that it should be cele- 
brated on the first Sunday in every month, 
and received by as many members of the 
society as possible. Remarking on the negli- 
gent manner in which the public services of 
the chapel were performed on Sundays and 
at other times, he ordered that if any fellow, 
demy, chaplain, or clerk came late, went 
early, or misbehaved himself, he should be 
admonished and punished by the president, 
vice-president, and dean. 

lie had not been long in his new see before 
he was again in controversy, and with a 
formidable adversary, namely *' Martin Mar- 
prelate.' Under this name appeared in 1588- 
1689 a series of seven tracts, attacking the 
English prelacy with coarse wit and invec- 
tive. Several answers appeared of the same 
tone and character, in rhyme and in prose. 



Cooper also replied, but with such gravity 
as became his position, in his ' Admonition 
to the People of England, wherein are 
answered not only the slanderous untruths 
reproachfully uttered by Martin the Libeller^ 
but also many other crimes by some of the 
brood, objected generally against all Bishops 
and the chief of the Clergy purposely to 
deface and discredit the present state of the 
church,* 1589. It was published anony- 
mously, but with the initials T. C. at the end 
of the preface. There is no question of its 
being Cooper's. Martin retorted in a pam-» 

?hlet entitled, * Ha' ye any work for the 
Jooper ?' 
A few manuscripts by Bishop Cooper are 
in existence. A Latin address of congratu- 
lation from the university of Oxford to Queen 
Elizabeth on her visit to the Earl of Leicester, 
the chancellor of the university, delivered 
before her by Cooper himself, is at C. C. C. 
A document at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
is entitled ' Thomas Cooperi Christiana cum. 
fratribus consultatio, utrum pii verbi minis- 
tri praescriptam a mag[istratibus vestium ra- 
tionem suscipere et liquido possint et jure 
debeant.' And there is a booK of ordinances 
and decrees drawn up for Magdalen College, 
Oxford, by Cooper as visitor in 1585. In tne 
Record Office are also some autographs, one 
of much interest to local historians, concern* 
ing the musters of his diocese, addressed to 
the Earl of Essex, lord-lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire. 

Bishop Milner, the Roman catholic his- 
torian of Winchester, charges Cooper with 
the establishment of a cruel persecution of 
his co-religionists in Hampshire. But this 
is somewhat hard on Cooper. The increase 
of persecution was owing to the new act of 
1581, and Cooper's appointment to Win- 
chester synchronises with the beginning of 
hostilit ies with Spain. Milner, after naming 
some priests who perished as traitors at 
Winchest^jr, gives, on the authority of a ma- 
nuscript by one Stanney,of St. Omer, details 
of the execution of five laymen. But a letter 
of Bishop Cooper is in the Record Office in 
which he recommends * that an hundred or 
two of obstinate recusants, lusty men, well 
able to labour, might by some convenient 
commission be taken up and sent to Flanders 
as pioneers and labourers, whereby the country 
would be disburdened of a company of dan- 
gerous people, and the rest that remained be 
put in some fear.' A return made in 1582 
states the number of recusants in Hamp- 
shire as 132, more than in any county exc^^pt 
York and Lancashire, which have 327 and 
428 respectively. 
Cooper seems also to have exerted himself 
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by command of Queen Elizabeth, in putting 
down ' prophesyings ' in his diocese. 

He died at Winchester oh 29 April 1594, 
and was buried in the choir, near the bishop's 
seat. A monument placed over his grave 
described him as ' munificentissimus, doc- 
tissimus, vigilantissimus, summe benignus 
egenis.' It has now disappeared ; probably, 
as Milner suggests, it was removed on the 
repairing of the choir. He left a widow 
(Amy) and two daughters, Elizabeth, wife 
of John Belli, provost of Oriel, and after- 
wards chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln, 
and Mary, wife of John Gouldwell, gent. 

- [Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 608 ; Har- 
rington's Nugsd Antiqoae, i. 69 ; CaBsan's Livos 
of the Bishops of Winchester, ii. 36-48; Milner's 
History of Winchester, i. 290 ; Cooper's Athenae 
Cantab, i. 166 ; Bloxam's Kegister of Magd. Coll., 
Oxford.] W. B. 

COGPERj COUPER, or COWPER> 
THOMAS (fl. 1626), divine, was bom in 
London and educated at Westminster, whence 
he was elected in 1586 on the foundation of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and as a member of 
that house proceeded B.A. on 14 Dec. 1590, 
M.A. on 19 June 1598, and B.D. on 14 April 
1600. His first call, as he himself tells us, 
was to succeed *' that painefull and profitable 
Teacher Maister [William] Harrison ' as one 
of the preachers for the county palatine of 
Lancaster, and on 1 Aug. 1601 he was pre- 
sented by his colle^ to the vicarage of Great 
Budworth, Cheshire, which he held until 
1604. On 8 Mav in the latter year he be- 
came vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry, but re- 
signed in January 1610. In 1620 he was liv- 
ing in Whitecross Street, London, apparently 
befriended bv Lord-chief-justice Montagu, to 
whom and his lady Cooper expresses him- 
self under deep obligations. In September 
1626, having been appointed a ' preacher ' to 
the fleet at 5/. a month by Captain Richard 
Gyflard, he petitioned ' tue most illustrious 
and renowned prince, George, duke of Buck- 
ingham,' for a small advance of salary to en- 
able him to get to Portsmouth. Cooper pub- 
lished: 1. 'The Homish Spider, with his 
Web of Treason. W^ouen and Broken : to- 
gether with the seuerall vses that the World 
and Church shall make thereof,' 3 pts. 4to, 
London, 1606 (republished the same year 
with a new title-page, ' A Brand taken out 
of the Fire,* &c.) 2. * Nonse Novembris aeter- 
nitati consecratee in memoriam admirandsB 
illius liberationis Principis et Populi Angli- 
cani k proditione sulphurea.' [In verse and 
prose] 4to, Oxford, 1607. 3. ' The Chvrches 
beliverance, contavning Meditations . . . 
vppon the Booke oi Hester. In remembrance 



of the wonderfull deliuerance from the Gun- 
Doulder-Treason,'4to, London, 1609. 4. 'The 
Mysterv of Witch-craft. Discouerii^ the 
Truth, Nature, Occasions, Growth and Power 
therof. Together with the Detection and 
Punishment of the same. As also the seue- 
rall Stratagems of Sathan, ensnaring the 
poore Soule by this desperate practize of an- 
noying the bodie/ &c., 3 books, 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1617. 5. <The Cry and Reuenge of 
Blood. Expressing the Nature and hay- 
nousnesse of wilfuU Murther . . . exempli- 
fied in a most lamentable History thereof, 
committed at Halsworth in High Suffolk,' 
&c. 4to, London, 1620. 6. * V^^ilie beg\'ile ye, 
or the Worldlings gaine,* &c., 4to, London, 
1621. 

Wood's account of Cooper is vague and 
inaccurate. 

[Prefaces to Works as cited above ; Welch's 
Alumni Westmon. (1852), p. 69; Ormerod's 
Cheshire, i. 462 ; Dugdale's Warwickshire (Tho- 
mas), i. 174; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10 
p. 263, 1626-26 p. 426 ; Wood's Fasti (Blisa), i. 
260, 262, 286 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. G. 

COOPER, THOMAS, M.D. (1759-1840), 
natural philosopher, lawj'er, and politician, 
was bom in London on 22 Oct. 1759, and 
is said to have been sent to Oxford, where 
he thoroughly studied the classics, though 
the bent of his mind was towards the natural 
sciences. While studying law he extended 
his researches into anatomy and medicine. 
His name does not occur in the official list of 
graduates. He was admitted to the bar and 
went on circuit for a few years ; but entering 
into the political agitations of the period, he 
was sent, in company with James Watt, the 
inventor of the steam-engine, by the demo- 
cratic clubs of England to the affiliated clubs 
in France. There he took part with the 
Girondists, but perceiving their inevitable 
downfall he escaped to England. In his old 
age he said that the four months he spent 
at Paris were the happiest of his life, and 
that in them he spent four years {Encyclo^ 
padia Americana^ n. 402). For this journey 
he and Watt were called to account by Ed- 
mund Burke, and this led to the publication 
of a violent pamphlet by Cooper in reply 
(MuiRHBAD, Life of Watt, pp. 492, 493; 
Smiles, Lives of Boulton and Watt, pp. 408, 
414). When his publisher proposea to re- 
issue the reply in a cheaper form. Cooper 
received a note from Sir John Scott, attorney- 
general, informing him that^ although there 
was no exception to be taken to his pamphlet 
when in the hands of the upper classes, yet 
the government would not allow it to appear 
at a price which would insure its circula- 
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tion among the people (Riplbt and Dava., • 4. ' Opinion in the Case of Dempaey v. The 
American Cyclopaduif ed. 1869, v. 674). Insurance Co. of PennsylTania, on the effect 



AVhile in France he had learned the secret 
of making chlorine from common salt, and 



of a Sentence of a Foreign Court of Ad- 
miralty ; published by A. J. Dallas/ Phila- 



he now became a bleacher and calico printer delphia, 1810, 8yo. Judge Brackenridge 
in Manchester, but his business was unsuc- recommended every American student of law 
cessful (Sutton, Lancashire Authora, p. 26). • to read this judgment, as it was a model 
He next went to America, to which country which deserved to be admired (Miscellanie$f 
his friend Priestley had already emigrated, p. 626 n,^ 6. ' Introductory Lecture at Car- 
and for some time he practised as a lawyer lisle College, Philadelphia,' on chemistry, 
at Sunbury, Pennsylvania. Uniting with the &c., among the ancients, Carlisle, 1812, 8yo. 
democrats, lie opposed with vivacity the ad- 6. * An English Version of the Institutes of 
ministration of John Adams. Inconsequence Justinian,' Philadelphia, 1812, 8yo; New 
of his making a violent attack on Adfuns in York, 1841, 8vo ; Philadelphia, 1862. He 
a communication to the Pennsylvania ' Read- contrasts the Koman jurisprudence with that 
ingWeeklv Advertiser ' of »26 Oct. 1799, he ofthe United States, 7. 'A Practical Treatise 
was tried for a libel under the Sedition Act on Dyeing and Callicoe Printing,' Philadel- 
in 1800 and sentenced to six months' im- phia, 1816, 8vo. 8. 'Tracts on Medical Juris- 
prisonment and fined four hundred dollars prudence,' Philadelphia, 1819, 8vo. 9. *Stric- 
(WHA^T0Ir,<8'tefe jTrtafoo/'^A* C/ni^d5^afe«, tures on Crawforas Report recommending 
pp. 669-81 ; RuTT, Life of Priestley , ii. 61). Intermarriage with the Indians,' Philadelphia, 
When the democratic party came into power 1824, 8vo. 10. ' Lectures on the Elements 
he transacted, in 1806, the business of a land of Political Economy,' Columbia, 1826, 1829, 
commissioner on the part of the stat« with 8yo. McCuUoch says that ' this work, though 
such ability as to triumph over difficulties not written in a very philosophical spirit, is 
with the Connecticut claimants in Luzerne the best of the American works on political 
county that had broken down two previous | economy that we have ever met with ' (LiU- 
commissioners. Governor M*Kean appointed rature^ I\)liticalJEc(momyf'p. 19), 11, *TYro 
Cooper, in the same year, president ludge of Essays : On the Foundation of Civil GK>vem- 
ono of the Pennsylvania common pleas dis- ment ; On the Constitution of the United 
tricts, an office which he filled with ener^, SUtes,' Columbia [S. C], 1826, 8vo. 12. * A 
but from which he was removed in 1811 oy Treatise on the Law of Label and the Liberty 
Governor Snyder, at the request of the legis- of the Press,' New York, 1880, 8vo. 13. * On 
lature, on representations chiefly of an over- ■ the Connection between Geology and the 
bearing temper. | Pentateuch, in a Letter to Professor Silliman 

He next occupied the chair of chemistry [occasioned by his Syllabus to Bakewell's 
in Dickinson College at Carlisle. In 1816 he ♦ Geology ']. To which is added the Defence 
was appointed professor of mineralogy and of Dr. Cooper before the Trustees of the 
chemistry in the university of Pennsvlvania, South Carolina College,' Columbia, 1833, 
and in 1819 he became, at first professor of 8vo. He was also engaged in the publica- 
chemistry, and then, in 1820, president ofthe tion of a magazine of scientific information. 
South Carolina College, Columbia. Retiring < The Emporium of Arta and Sciences,' five 
on account of age in 1834, lie devoted his last volumes of which appeared at Philadelphia, 
years, in conjunction with Dr. McCord, to a 1812-14. Two of these were preparea by 
revision of the statutes of South Carolina. Dr. John Redman Coxe, the remainder by 
These were published in 10 vols., Columbia, Cooper. 




talent, the extent of his knowledge, and his Dj^t. of Living Authors (1816), p. 76 ; Allibone s 
conversational powers. In philosophy he Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Cat, of Printed Books in 
was a materialist, and in religion a free- Brit. Mus. ; Cat. of Boston Public library.] 
thinker. President Adams referred to him , T. C. 

in his old aire as ' a learned, ingenious, scien- : _ 

tific, and talented madcap.' i COOPER, THOMAS IIE^RY (1759?- 

nis principal works are : 1 . ' Some Infor- 1840 ?), botanist, drew up a list of the indige- 
mation respecting America,* London, 1794, nous plants of the county for IIorsfield's'His- 
Svo. 2. * Political Essays,' 2nd ed., Phila- tory of Sussex,' which came out in 1835, and 
delphia, 1800, 8vo. 3. * The Bankrupt Law was printed in vol. ii. App. pp. 5-22 ; a sepa- 
of America compared with the Bankrupt rate 8vo edition was also issued. His name 
Law of Engknd,' Philadelphia, 1801, 8yo. : appears as fellow of the Linnean Society in 
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1835 as living at Nottingham, in subsequent due west of Li-kiang^fu, where he obtained 
lists, from 1836 to 1841, as of Ghrafton Street, ' passports for Talifu. At a distance of three 
Fitzroy Square. 1 days journey from Weisi, however, he was 

[Annual Lists, Linn. Soc. ; Joom. Bot. new ' stopp«i by a tribal chief, who refused to 
««r. ir. (1876), sup. p. 6.] B. D. J. allow him to proceed. He was compelled, 

therefore, to return to Weisi, where he was 

COOPER^ THOMAS THORNVILLE imprisoned and threatened with death by the 
^1839-1878), one of the most adventurous of civil authorities on suspicion that he was in 
modem English travellers, the eighth son of communication with the Panthay rebels of 
John J. Cooper, coalfitter and shipowner, was Yunnan. For five weeks he was kept a close 
bom on 13 Sept. 1839, at Bishopwearmouth. prisoner, and was afterwards (6 Aug.) al- 
He was educated at the Grange School, towed to depart. Finding it impossible to 
Bishopwearmouth, under Dr. Cowan, who by prosecute his exploration lurther, he returned 
his judicious sympathy helped to foster his to Ya-chow, and proceeding down the Min 
innate love of travel. He was then sent to a river he struck the Yaiig-tsze at Sui-fu, and 
tutor in Sussex, where his health failed, and thence descended the river to Hankow, where 
he was advised to take a voyage to Australia, he arrived on 11 Nov. 1868. Almost im- 
On the voyage the crew mutinied, and Cooper mediately afterwards he returned to England 
had to take it in turns with the captain to and published an account of his travels in a 
stand ^pard, pistol in hand, at the cabin door, valuable work entitled ' A Pioneer of Com- 
On arriving at St. George's Sound he decided merce.' Having failed to reach India from 
to remain in Australia and make several China, he attempted in 1869 to reverse the 
journeys into the interior of the country. In process, and to enter China from Assam. On 
1859 he proceeded to India, and obtained em- , this journey he left Sadiya in October of that 
ployment at Madras in the house of Arbuth- year, and passing up the line of the Brahma- 
not & Co. In 1861 he threw up his appoint- putra, through the Mishmi country, reached 
ment and went to Scinde on a visit to a Prun, a village about twenty miles from 
brother who was resident there. In the fol- Koemah. Here he again met with such de- 
lowing year he visited Bombay and thence termined opposition from the authorities, that 
went Dy way of Beypore and Madras to he was obliged to turn back. The history of 
Burmah. At Rangoon he devoted himself his adventures on the journey he published 
to the study of Burmese, and had made con- in * Mishmee Hills.' Shortly after his return 
siderable progress in the lan^age, when in to England he was appointed by the India 
1863 he took ship to rejoin his brother, who Office to accompany t ne Panthay mission 
was now established at Shanghai. He joined which had visited London to the frontier of 
the Shanghai volunteers and took his share Yunnan. On arriving at Rangoon, how- 
inthe protection of the city against the Tai- ever, he learned that the rebellion had been 
pingreoels. On the suppression of the rebel- crushed, and his mission was therefore at an 
lion, the question of opening up the country end. He was appointed by Lord Northbrook 
to foreign commerce was brought prominently political agent at Bamo. Unfortunately ill- 
forwara, and in 1868 Cooper, at the in vita- health obliged him to return almost imme- 
tion of the Shanghai chamber of commerce, diately to England, where he was attached 
undertook an attempt to penetrate through to the political department of the India Ofiice. 
Tibet to India. On 4 Jan. he left Hankow In 1876 he was sent to India with despatches 
and travelled by way of Ch'^ng-tu, Ta-tsien- and presents to the viceroy in connection 
lu, and Lit^ang to Bat'ang. jn'om this point [ with the imperial durbar of Delhi, and was 
he had hoped to reach Roemah on the Lohit subsequently reappointed political agent at 
Brahmaputrain eight days ; but the Chinese Bamd. While there (1877) he had the satis- 
authorities positively forbade him to continue faction of welcoming Captain GiU after his 
his journey westward. He therefore decided adventurous journey through China. Gill, in 
to take the Talifu route to Bamd. He struck \ his 'River of Golden Sand,* speaks of his 
«outhward8, followino? the valley of the Lan- reception with lively gratitude. There also 
ts'ang and reached Tse-ku on the western I he was treacherously murdered on 24 April 
•bank of that river — the most westerly point 1878 by a sepoy of his guard, whose enmity 
that has been reached by any traveller from he had aroused by the infliction of a slight 
China in the region of tne great rivers north punishment. Cooper was a man of great 
of Bamd. At this point he was within a physical powers, and was endowed with the 
hundred miles of Manchi, on the Upper Ira- ; calm courage essential for a successful tra- 
wadi, which was visited by Wilcox from veller. Under a somewhat reserved de- 
India in 1826. Still continuing his journey : meanour he possessed a warm and generous 
flouthwaid he arrived at Wei-si-fu, nearly nature, and won the regard and affection of 
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all who knew him by his singleness of heart 
and his unafiecti^d modesty. 

[Yule's Geographical Introduction to the 
abridged edition of Gill's River of Golden Sand, 
&c.] R. K. D. 

COOPER, WILLIAM (/. 1053), puritan 
divine, married the daughter of a Dutuh 
painter who was in favour with Laud, and so 
obtained the living of Kingmere in Sussex. 
Contrary to expectation, he showed^himself 
a puritan. From 1(544 to 1048 he was chap- 
lain to Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, sister 
of Charles I, and resided in her household at 
the Hague. In 1653 he was appointed to ex- 
amine candidates for the ministry. He was 
ejected from St. Olave's, Southwark, in 1662, 
and in 1081 was confined in the crown office. 
He published several sermons, some of them 
edited by Annesley in his * Morning Exer- 
cises at Cripnlegat<},* wrote the annotations on 
Daniel in * Poole's Commentary,' and is said 
also to have written Latin verses, but this 
may be a confusion with Dr. William Cooper. 
He was alive in 1683. 

[Palmer's Nonconformist's Memorial, i. 174; 
Dunn's Seventy-five Eminent Divines, 60.] 

COOPER, WILLIAM DURRANI 
(1812-1875), antiquary, came from a family 
intimately connected for many generations 
with the county of Sussex. His ancestor 
Thomas Cooper was a squi re dwelling atlckles- 
ham in the seventecntn century ; his father, 
also called Thomas Cooper, was a solicitor 
practising at Lewes. His mother, Lucy Eliza- 
beth Durrant, was a gr^t-granddaughter of 
Samuel Durrant of Cockshot in Hawkhurst, 
a iiarish situate in Kent, but on the borders 
of Sussex. Their eldest son, William Dur- 
rant (>ooper, was bom in the picturesque 
High Street of Lewes, in that section within 
the jiarish of St. Michael, on 10 Jan. 1812, 
and was educated at the grammar school of 
Lewes. "When only fifteen years old he be- 
came an articled clerk to his father, and at 
once occupied his leisure hours with the 
study of the history of his native county. 
When Horsfield undertook the task of com- 
piling a history of Sussex, he found a ready 
coadjutor in Cooper. The ' Parliamentary 
History of the Count v of Sussex and of the 
several Boroughs and Cinque Ports therein,' 
an inelegantly printed volume of fifty-three 
double column quarto pages, was his first 
publication (1834). It dealt with a subject 
unduly neglected in English history, and as 
the county contained numerous boroughs 
which were by-words for venality, its pages 
disclosed many incidents of political intrigue 
and corruption. His next work was 'A 



Glossary of the Provincialisms in use in 
Sussex. Printed for private distribution,^ 
1836, and reissued with considerable addi- 
tions in 1853, when it was procurable by the 
world at large. Local expressions had, fifty 
years ago, attracted but slight attention, and 
this little catalogue of the words and phrasea 
common on and around the South Downs 
tended to increase the study of provincial ex- 
pressions generally, but it haa now been 
sunerseded by the more complete collections 
of Mr. Parish. A third work, on Sussex, con- 
sisted of a memoir of the ' Sussex Poets,' 
published in 1842, and originally delivered 
as a lecture at Hastings. He is stated in 
* Notes and Queries ' (13 Nov. 1880, p. 398) 
to have printed privately in this year ^1842> 
a paper of 'Reasons for a new edition of 
the Nursery Rhymes.' During these. years 
Cooper had not neglected to acquire the 
necessary training for his profession, and at 
the Michaelmas term of 1832 he was admitted 
attorney and solicitor. In the following year 
he gave some evidence on the parish registers 
of his native shire before the committee of 
the House of Commons which investigated 
that difficult subject. Like his ancestors, 
he was a zealous liberal, and like them he 
battled energetically for his party in the 
Sussex elections. In 1837 he came to live 
in London, and, practically deserting the law, 
attached himself to the parliamentary sta^ 
of the * Morning Chronicle ' and the * Times.' 
The Duke of Norfolk, mindful of a Sussex 
antiquary who had done good service for his 
own political creed, rewarded him with the 
honourable posts of steward for the leet court 
of Lewes borough and auditor of Skelton 
Castle in Cleveland, and it was in the muni- 
ment room at Skelton that Coo])er discovered 
the * Seven Letters written by Sterne and 
his Friends,' which he edited for private cir- 
culation in 1844. He had lon^ been a mem- 
ber of the Reform Club, and smce 1837 had 
acted as its solicitor, but the most lucrative 
])Osition which he obtained was that of soli- 
citor to the vestry of St. Pancras (20 Dec. 
1858). Cooper's father died in 1841 and his 
mother in 1867. In 1872 he was himself 
stricken with an attack of paralysis, but he 
lingered three years longer, dying at 81 Guil- 
ford Street, Russell Square, on 28 Dec. 1875. 
He was never married. Two of his brothers 
predeceased him ; a third, with an only sister, 
outlived him. 

Cooper contributed a host of valuable ar- 
ticles to the ' Sussex Archaeological Collec- 
tions,' and for many years edited its annual 
volume gratuitously, during which period he 
annotated the papers of other antiquaries pro- 
fusely. On his retirement from tnis post h» 
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was presented, at the societ^^s meeting at 
Polborough (August 1865), with a handsome 
silver salver. His contributions to the society's 
transactions on ' Hastings ' and * The Oxen- 
bridges of Brede Place, Sussex, and Boston, 
Massachusetts,' and his articles in the eighth 
volume of its collections, were published sepa- 
rately. For the Camden Society he edited 

* Lists of Foreign Protestants in England, 
1618-88,' 'Savile Correspondence, Letters to 
and from Henry Savile,' * Expenses of the 
Judges of Assize on Western and Oxford 
Circuits, 1696-1601,' and *The Trelawny 
Papers,' the last of which appeared in the 

* Camden Miscellany,' vol. ii. For the Shake- 
speare Society he edited Udall's comedy of 
'italph Roister Doister' and the tragedy of 

* Gorooduc' To the * Reliquary ' he com- 
municated an article on ' Anthony Babing- 
ton and the Conspiracy of 1586/ printed 
separately in 1862. Many of his papers ap- 
p^red in the transactions of the London and 
Middlesex ArchsBoloncal Society, one was 
in the Surrey Archaeological Society proceed- 
ings, and a paper on ' John Cade's followers in 
Kent ' was contributed to the Kent Society, 
and published as an appendix to B. B. Or- 
ridge's 'Illustrations of Jack Cade's Rebel- 
lion.' Cooper was one of the earliest contri- 
butors to ' Kotes and Queries,' and a frequent 
writer in the * Archseologia.' He compiled a 
history of Winchelsea in 1860, and wrote for 
vols. viii. and xxiii. of the ' Sussex Archajolo- 
gical Collection ' two further papers on the 
same subject. Lower was indebted to him 
for information published in the work on 

* Sussex Worthies,' and three manuscript vo- 
lumes of his notes on Sussex were sold m the 
second parts of Mr. L. L. Hartley's library on 
8-14 May 1886. 

[Two Sussex Archseologists, W. D. Cooper and 
H. A. Lower, by Henry Gimpkin, 1877 ; Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. v. 40 (1876) ; Lower's Hist, 
of Sussex, i. 261, ii. 261.] W. P. C. 

COOPER^ WK.LIAM RICKETTS 
(1843-1878). oriental student, began life as 
a designer of carpet patterns, an occupation 
which he exchanged for that of a London 
missionary, until the influence of Joseph 
Bonomi the youuger [q. v.] directed his varied 
energies to the studv of Egyptian antiquities, 
to which the rest of his short life was devoted. , 
Without being precisely a scholar, he accom- 
plished a great deal of valuable work. He 
was one of the principal originators in 1870 | 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, of 1 
which he was the active and zealous secretary ' 
from its foundation, until delicate health com- 
pelled him in 1876 to retire to Yentnor, where 
ne died two years later. The following is a 



list of his useful and painstaking publica- 
tions: 1. * Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt,* 
1873. 2. 'TheKesurrection of Assyria,* 1875. 

3. Lectures on * Heroines of the ]rast,' 1875. 

4. An address on ' Egypt and the Pentateuch,' 
1875. 5. ' Archaic Dictionary,' 1876. 6. *The 
Horus Myth and Christianity,' 1877. 7. * Short 
History of the Egyptian Obelisk,' 1877 ; 2nd 
edition, 1878. 8. * Christian Evidence Lec- 
tures,' delivered in 1872 and published 1880. 
In addition to these works, the valuable series 
of translated Assyrian and Egyptian docu- 
ments, entitled ' Records of the Past,' owes 
its origin to Cooper's energy and zeal. He 
translated Lenormant's 'Chaldsean Magic,' 
1887. 

[Athenaeum, No. 2666; Academy, No. 342; 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeo- 
logy, 1878 ; personal knowledge.] S. L.-P. 

COOPER, WILLIAM WHITE (1816- 
1886), surgeon-oculist, was bom at Holt in 
Wiltshire on 17 Nov. 1816. Aft«r studying 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, he 
became M.R.C.S. in December 1838, and 
F.R.C.S. in 1845. His notes of Professor 
Owen's lectures at the College of Surgeons 
were published after revision, under the title 
of 'lectures in the Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals,' 
in 1843. Becoming associated with John 
Dalrymple, the ophthalmic surgeon [q. v.]> 
Cooper followed in his footsteps and gained 
a large practice. He was one of the original 
staff of the North London Eye Institution, 
and subsequently ophthalmic surgeon to St. 
Mary's Hospital, Paddington. He was a care* 
ful, steady, and neat operator, and judicious 
and painstaking in treatment. In 1869 he 
was appointed surgeon-oculist in ordinary to 
Queen V ictoria, whose sincere regard he gained 
{Court Circular^ 2 June 1886). It was an- 
nounced on 29 May 1886 that he was to be 
knighted, but on the same day he was seized 
with acute pneumonia, of which he died on 
1 June 1886. Cooper's personal character 
was most estimable, combining kindliness^ 
sincerity, and simplicity with much energy. 
He wrote an * Invalid*s Guide to Madeira,' 
1840; 'Practical Remarks on Near Sight, 
Aged Si^ht, and Impaired Vision,' 1847, se- 
cond edition 1853; ' Observations on Conical 
Cornea,' 1860 ; * On Wounds and Injuries of 
the Eye,' 1859. He also published in 1852 a 
volume of * Zoological Notes and Anecdotes '^ 
under the pseudonym * Sestertius Holt,' o 
which a second edition appeared in 1861 under 
the title * Trait* and Anecdotes of Animals.'' 
It was illustrated with full-page plates by 
Wolf. 

[Lancet, 19 Jmie 1886, p. 1187.1 G. T. B. 
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COOTE, Sir CHARLES (d. 1642), miU- 
taiy commander in Ireland, was the elder 
flon of Sir Nicholas Coote of an old Devon- 
shire family, and first landed in Ireland in 
1600 as captain in Mountjoy's army, and 
aerved in the wars against O'Neill, earl of 
Tyrone; He was present at the siege of Kin- 
side in 1602, ana on 4 June 1605 was ap- 
pointed provost-marshal of the province of 
Connaufifnt for life with the fee of6«. Tjrf. per 
day, and twelve horsemen of the army. On 
23 Nov. 1613 he was appointed general col- 
lector and receiver of tne king^s composition 
money in Connaught for life. In 1620 he was 
promoted vice-president of Connaught, and 
«wom a member of the privy council and on 
2 April 1621 was created a baronet of Ireland. 
On 7 May 1634 he was made * custos rotulo- 
rum'of Queen's County, which he represented 
in the parliament of 1 639. At the outbreak of 
the rebellion in 1641 he was in the possession 
of property, chiefly in Connaught, valued at 
4,000/. a year. In November after it com- 
menced he had a commission to raise a thou- 
sand men, and was appointed governor of 
Dublin. On the 29th he marched towards 
Wicklow with five hundred foot and eighty 
horse for the relief of the castle, and. Lav- 
ing effected his purpose, returned in haste 
to place Dublin in a state of defence, defeat- 
ing on the way Luke OToole at the head 
of a thousand native troops. Cox (JIw- 
tory of Ireland) states that he was ' very 
rough and sour in his temper,' and committed 
* acts of revenge and violence with too little 
discrimination.' In December he was ac- 
cused by the lords of the Pale of having 
thrown out suggestions for a general mas- 
sacre of the Irish catholics; but the lords jus- 
tices cleared him of the imputation (SiK John 
Temple's Insh BebeMon, pp. 23-4^. On the 
1 5th of this month he sent aparty of horse and 
foot to fall upon the rebels in the king's house 
at Clontarf, and on 11 Jan. he dislodged four- 
teen hundred men out of Swords. On 23 Feb. 
he accompanied the Earl of Ormonde to Kil- 
saghlan, and drove the Irish out of their en- 
trenchments. On 10 April he was despatched 
with Sir Thomas Lucas and six troops of 
horse to relieve Birr. On the wav he had to 
pass a causeway which the rebels had broken, 
and at the end of which they had cast up en- 
trenchments, which were defended by a large 
force, but advancing at the head of thirty dra- 
fi-oons he compelled them to retreat with a 
loss of forty men. He then relieved in suc- 
<;eAsion Birr, Burris, and Knocknamease, and 
after forty-eight hours on horseback returned 
to camp late on the 11th without the loss of 
A single man. From this successful dash 
through the district of Mountrath, the title 



of earl of Mountrath was taken by his eldest 
son when he was raised to the peerage. After 
taking part in the battle of Eolrush under the 
Earl of Ormonde a^ndnst Lord Mountganet, 
Coote assisted Lord Lisle, lieutenant-ffeneral 
of horse, to capture Philipstown and Trim. 
At the break of day that town was, however, 
surprised by the Irish with three thousand 
men, when Coote issued out of the sate with 
seventeen horsemen and routed them, but 
was shot dead, 7 May 1642. By his marriage 
with Dorothea, younger daughter and co- 
heiress of Hugh Cuffe of Cuffe s Wood in the 
county of Cork, he had four sons and one 
daughter, his eldest son being Charles, lord 
Mountrath [q. v.] 

[Cox's History of Ireland ; Carte's Life of Or- 
mondo ; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), ii. 
63-8 ; Burke's Dormant and Extinct Peerage 
(1883), pp. 133-4; Gilbert's History of the Irish 
Confederation (1882); Gal. State Papers, Irish 
Series.] T. F. H. 

COOTE, Sib CHARLES, Eabl of Moukt- 
BATH ((f . 1661 ),was the eldest son of Sir Charles 
Cooto fa. v.], military commander in Ireland. 
In 1639 ne was elected member of parliament 
for Leitrim, and succeeded his father as pro- 
vost marshal of Connaught. In 1641 he was 
besieged in Castle Coote oy about twelve hun- 
dred Irish, but succeeded in raising the siege 
within a week. Not long afterwards he de- 
feated Hugh O'Connor, titular prince of Con- 
naught, and also took Con (yRourke and his 
party prisoners. In April he relieved Athlone 
with provisions, and 12 May 1642 caused the 
surrender of Galway. On 16 Feb. 1643-1 he 
and his brother were appointed collectors and 
receivers-general of the king*s composition 
money and arrears in Connaught during their 
lives, and on 12 May 1645 he was ma(& lord 
president of the province of Connaught, with 
a grant of 600/. a year. In November 1646 
he caused the Irish to withdraw from Dublin. 
In 1049 he was besieged in Londonderry 
by those of the Irish who had declared for 
Charles II, and was reduced to such extre- 
mities that in his letters asking assistance he 
stated that without immediate relief he must 
surrender (Whitblocke, Memorialsy p. 396) ; 
but t he siege having been raised by his brother, 
he made a sally, scouring the country within 
a radius of seven miles, and taking many pri- 
soners. After this he arranged terms of peace 
with Major-general Owen Kow O'Neal, and 
having been reinforced with a thousand foot 
and five hundred horse he cleared the country 
round Deny within a radius of fourteen miles 
(tfr. p. 426). In December he defeated four 
thousand mghlanders and Irish under Munro, 
who had come to the relief of Carrickfer- 
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ffaSy after which Carrickfergus surrendered 
{^, p. 486 ; A Bloody Fight in Ireland and 
a great Victory obtained by Sir Charles Coote, 
Lord President of Connatight, and commarir 
der of those forces^ and of Londonderry, 
ayamst the British forces of Laygan, mth 
some Begiments of Irish and Highlanders 
under Major-general Monro, 1649). In the 
beginning of 1650 he advanced towards Bel- 
fast (Whitelocks, p. 433). On 21 June he 
routed the Irish witn great slaughter at Skir- 
fold, and on 8 July took Athlone and Por- 
tunina. In November 1651 he joined Ireton 
and harassed the barony of Burren. He then 
blockaded Galway (iift. p. 497), which surren- 
dered 12 May 1652. Having reduced Sligo 
and the northern strongholas, he marched 
against the royal forces in Kerry, after which 
the Marquis of Clanricarde surrendered. On 
17 Dec. he was appointed a commissioner of 
the Commonwealth for the affairs of Ireland 
in the province of Connaught. Next to Roger 
Boyle, lord Broghill, afterwards earl of Or- 
rery [q. v.], Coot« was the ablest friend of the 
Commonwealth in Ireland, and enjoyed the 
implicit trust of the parliamentary party even 
after the death of Cromwell, being m January 
1659 made one of the commissioners of go- 
vernment. On the deposition of Richard 
Cromwell he, however, at once recognised 
that the cause of Charles II was in the as- 
cendant, and in order to secure the favour 
of the royalists went to Ireland to take mea- 
sures for his restoration. Notwithstanding 
the mutual jealousy of Broghill and Coote, 
they saw the expediency of working harmo- 
niously together m the cause they had decided 
to support. According to Clarendon, the 
hesitation of Broghill, who was watching for 
a convenient opportunity to serve the king, 
was removed by the decisive steps at once 
adopted by Coote, whom Clarendon describes 
as * a man of less guilt ' (than Broghill) ' and 
more courage and impatience to serve the 
king ' (History of the Rebellion, Oxford ed. 
iii. 999). Coote sent Sir Arthur Forbes, a 
' Scottish gentleman of good aifection to the 
king,' to Brussels to the Slar^uis of Ormonde, 
' that he might assure his majesty of his affec- 
tion and duty ; and that if his majesty would 
vouchsafe himself to come into Ireland the 
whole kingdom would declare for him * {ib. p. 
1000). The kin^ deemed it expedient to try 
his fortunes first m England; but meanwhile, 
before the arrival of Sir Arthur Forbes in 
March with letters expressing the king's sa- 
tisfaction at the proposal, though he deemed 
it inexpedient to land in Irelancf, Broghill and 
Coote nad virtually secured Ireland for the 
king, Coote having made himself master of 
Athlone, I>roghe£^ Limerick, and Dubhn. 



For these services Coote was rewarded on 
30 July 1660 by the appointment to be pre- 
sident of Connaught, and by a grant of the 
lands and liberties of the barony of AVest- 
meath, which was renewed to him 29 March 
1661. On 6 Sept. he was created Earl of 
Mountrath. On 9 Feb. 1660 he was appointed 
colonel of a regiment of horse, and on 31 Dec. 
was named one of the lords justices of Ireland, 
to whom, 15 Oct. 1661, a grant was made 
of 1,000/. to be equally divided among them 
as it should become due upon forfeitedbonds. 
By the Act of Settlement it was enacted that 
he should be paid his arrears due for service 
in Ireland before 5 June 1649, not to exceed 
6,000/. On 30 July 1661 he was appointed 
receiver-general of the composition money in 
Connaught and Thomond, and named go- 
vernor of Queen's County. He died 18 Dec. 
of the same year, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral of Clurist Church, Dublin. By his first 
wife, Mary, second daughter of Sir Francis 
Ruish of Kuish Hall, he had a son, Charles, 
who became second earl ; and by his second 
wife, Jane, daughter of Sir Robert Hannay, 
knight and baronet, he had two sons and 
three daughters. After his death she married 
Sir Robert Reading of Dublin, baronet. 

[Whitolocke's Memorials ; Ludlow's Memoirs ; 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion ; Cox's Hi- 
bernia Anglicana; Borlase's Reduction of Ireland ; 
Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, 1 64 1- 
1652. ed. I. T. Gilbert, 1879-80; Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. ; Clarendon State Papers ; 
Prendergnst's Cromwellian Settlement in Ireland 
(1870); Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iv. 266-9; Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland, ed. ArchduU, ii. 71-7 ; Carte'a 
Life of Ormonde ; Fronde's English in Ireland.] 

T. F. H. 

COOTE, CHARLES, D.C.L. (1761-1835), 
historian and biographer, was son of John 
Coote, a bookseller of Paternoster Row, and 
the author of several dramatic pieces, who 
died in 1808. He was sent to St. Paul's 
School in 1773 (Gakdixer, Register of St. 
Pants School, pp. 154, 167, 397, 402), was 
matriculated as a member of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1778, took the degree of B.A. 
in 1782, and on 30 Dec. 1784 was elected a 
scholar on the Benet or Ossulstone founda- 
tion in that society. He proceeded M.A. in 
1785, B.C.L. by commutation on 10 July 
1789, D.C.L. on 14 July following, and was 
admitted a member of the College of Advo- 
cates on 3 Nov. the same year {Cat. of Ox- 
ford Graduates, ed. 1851, p. 150). He de- 
voted his attention to literature rather than 
to law, and was for some time editor of the 
* Critical Review.' To adopt his own words, 
'even after his enrolment among the asso- 
ciated advocates he for some years did not 
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dwell within the circuit of the college, and p. 520). 9. An edition of the works of 
when he became a resident member he rather ! Horace. 10. A continuation of Russell's 
patiently awaited employment than eagerly ' * History of Modem Europe from 1763 to the 
sought it ' (Catalogue of English Civiliaruif p. Pacification of Paris in 1815/ London, 2 vols. 
133). Of a retired disposition, with much of 1818; the same continued to 1825, London, 
tliat eccentricity and indolence which oft«n 1827. 11. A continuation of Gk>ld8mith's 
accompany literary merit, he passed through ' History of Enfj^land,' 1819, translated into 
his profession with credit and respect, but French and Italian, 
reaped little pecuniary reward (Gent Mag, j [Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

new scr. v. 93). Not being an able speaker he o{\{Yrv FTiMTTNTi ( ^ i Ka7^ ««»««,« 

wa« rarely employed as an advocate, but he ■ . COOTE, EDMUND (Jl. 1597), gnimma- 

frequently act^ as a judge in the court of "^'^^ matnculated as a pe^ioner of Petei- 

delegates: He died at Islington on 19 Nov. house, Cambndg,mM^^ 

1835. Henry Charles Coote,liis son, is sepa- B. A. in 15/9-80, M. A. in 1588. He was 

ratelv noticed elected head-master of the grammar school 

His works ai«: 1. ' Elements of the Gram- ?L^"17 ^^' Edmunds, SuflTolk, on 5 June 

mar of the English Language,' 1788, a work ^^^i '^ succession to John Wnght, M.A., 

interesting to the granSnarian and philolo- ^^^^^'^^^''^''^'^^^^^^'^^ 
gist; a^cond edition appeared in 1806. by Nicholas Martyia, M. A., on 18 May 1597. 
2. ' The History of EnglanS Wn the earliest P^ }^^ subseouent history nothing appews to 
Dawn of Recoid to the Peace of 1783,' Lon- ! ^ ^^""^^^ VT"^ ^i ^TI <^^?J?^^^/^® 
don, 9 vols. 8vo. 1791-8; to which he added ! mastership of Buiy school he published an 
in 1803 another volume, bringing down the educational work which became popular to 
historyto the peace of AmienTin 1802. This an extraonLnary degree. In its thi^^^^ 
history, thougt well written, is deficient in ^^^^^n it is entitled: 'The English School- 
antiquarian^arch. 3. 'T^r 'EXcyfiaf i>.. ™*«**^r- Teaching aU hu» S<Aolars, of w^^ 
eo,4^ Tpalo, cV KOii^rrnipl^ ^pouc^ V'^^crc ^ soever, the most easie, short, andperfect 
a^pJi,'&Oifjyi.cfi; 1794: 4. * Lifeof dius order of distinct Readmg, and true Wnting, 
Julms C«sar,' 1796. 5. ' History of the ?"^ English-tongue, that hath ever yet been 




bemian Affairs traced from the times of Celtic ^. -, , ,. ,.. j. ,/,oi -^ . ,_ 

Colonisation,' 1802. This contains a narra- The Dubhn edition of 1684 purports to be 

tive of every important circumstance con- the forty^ewnd.Heber gave six guineas for 

nected with what^eorge HI called the hap- S^^^Py ^^ }¥ thirty-seventh edition (10/3). 

piest event of his reign. The demand for the ?^®,JfP^*'*!£^ ^^^^^^^ ^"^^^ "^r!" """"^^^l^ 

work was, however, very inconsiderable, even ^7 Ollendorff was well known to Coote, who 

after the experiment of 'a formal appeal to the f 3^^ •/ 1,^^*\« »« disposed the placing of my 

members oFthe Union Club. 6? * Sketehes ^^^^ ^\y ^^f '^ \<5^/ld ^^^^ ^^^ out 

of the Lives and Characters of Eminent Eng- : e^*^7 ^^^ ®^ T ^ , leameth, yet it shaU 

lish CiviUans, with an historical introduction ^^^ ^ gre&tlj hurtful : for every new chapter 

relative to the College of Advocates, and an «^peateth and teacheth again all that went 

enumeration of the whole series of academic ^^^^'' ^ ^,^^^ ^he known conies of the * Eng- 

irraduates admitted into that societv, from ^»^ School-master the autlior is misnamed 

the beginning of the reign of Henry VlII to Edward Coote. 

the close of the year 1803. By one of the [Donaldson's Retrospective Address road at 

Members of the CoUege,^ I^ndon, 1804, 8vo. the TeTCcntenarjr Commemoration of King Bl- 

An incomplete and unsatisfactory work, but ^^ « Sdiool. BuiTSt^ Edmund s, 2 Aug. 1850 

^„i„„w. L.nrfha}... fn tha hJno^^TiPr «« PP- 28-30. 69; Proceedings of Bury and West 



y ." ouuuiciouvutt, I. too ; v/at. ui xr. 

. , ^, , . T, . ^ . ^ ^ . . ^ Brit. Mus. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] 
Maclaine, 6 vols. 1811 {Btog. Diet of lAinyig 

^MMor«, 1816, p. 75). 8. <The History of COOTE, SirEYRE (1726-1783), general, 

Ancient Europe, from the earliest times to fourth son of the llev. Chidley Coot€, D.D., 

the subversion of the Western Empire, with of Ash Hill, co. Limerick, a descendant, like 

a survey of the most important Revolutions the Cootes, Earls of Bellamont, and the Coot«s, 

in Asia* and Africa,' 3 vols. Jjondon, 1815, Earlsof Mountrath, of Sir Charles Coote, bart., 

8vo ; this work was intended to accompany provost-marshal ofConnaught, by Jane Evans, 

Dr. William Russell's ' History of Modem sister of the first Lord Carbery, was bom at 

Europe' (Lowndes, Bibl, Man,^ ed. Bohn, Ash Hill in 1726. He entered the amy at an 
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early age, and is said to have served in Ger- , 
many and in the suppression of the rebellion 
of 1746 in Scotland. In 1754 he sailed for 
India with the 39th regiment, then known 
as Adlercron's from its colonel's name, which 
-WBB the first English regiment ever sent to 
India, and receiyed in consequence the famous 
motto 'Primus in Indls.* In the 'Army 
List ' of 1755 it appears that he was gazetted , 
e captain in the 39th on 18 June 1755, and • 
there is no doubt that he was in India in the 
following year, when his regiment formed 
part of uie expedition sent to Bengal from 
Madras in that year to punish Surajah Dowlah 
for the * Black Hole of Calcutta ' atrocity. 
He was present at the capture of Calcutta, 
where he hoisted the English colours on Fort 
William, and of Chandemagore, and then 
occupied Katwa, from which place Colonel 
Clive advanced against Surajah Dowlah with 
750 European soldiers from the 39th regiment 
and the French prisoners taken at Chandema- 
gore, one hundred artillerymen, sixty sailors, 
2,100 sepoys, and seven 6-pounders. When 
he came face to face with Surajah Dowlah's 
army, Colonel Clive called his famous council 
of war, consisting of twenty European officers. 
Olive first gave his opinion against immediate 
action, andwas supported by MajorKilpatrick, 
commanding the company's troops, and Major 
Archibald Grant, commanding the 39th, and 
by the majority of the officers present. In 
opposition to this weight of opinion. Captain 
'Ejre Coote — who is everywhere called major, 
though there is no evidence that he held that 
local rank, and he certainly had not been 
gazetted to it — argued that it was better to 
nght at once. The men were in high spirits, 
and any delay would give time for Law to 
arrive with ms Frenchmen to the assistance 
of Surajah Dowlah, to whom their French 
prisoners of war would at once desert. Afrer 
the council Clive retired for a time to think, 
and on his return he showed that Coote's 
arguments had convinced him, for he gave 
orders to prepare for battle. In the victory 
of Plassey Coote himself played a fpceaX part, 
for he commanded the Srd division in the 
field, and was afterwards sent against M. 
Law. His services were not forgotten by 
Clive, and it was upon his recommendation 
that Coote was gazetted on 20 Jan. 1759 lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant of a new regi- 
ment, which was numbered the 84th, speciaUy 
raised in England for service in India. 

This new battalion he joined at Madras 
in October 1759, when, as senior officer, he 
assumed the command of all the troops in the 
Madras presidency. The first news he heard 
was that the Comte de Lally was threaten- 
ing the important fortress of Trichinopoly 



with a powerful army, and he at once marched 
south from Madras with seventeen hundred 
English soldiers and three thousand sepoys 
to make a diversion. He moved with great 
rapidity and took the important town of 
Wandewash on 30 Nov. 1759 after a three 
days* siege, and immediat<jly afterwards re- 
duced the fort of Caraiiffooly. His move- 
ments had their intendea eilect, and Lally, 
abandoning his attack on Trichinopoly, came 
against the small English army at the head 
ot 2,200 Europeans and 10,300 sepoys, and 
at once besieged it in Wandewash. Coote 
closely watched the besiegers, and on 22 Jan. 
1760 he suddenly burst out of the town, and 
in spite of the disparity in numbers he utterly 
defeated the French in their entrenchments. 
This great victory sealed the downfall of the 
French in India. It is second only to Plassey 
in its importance, and even the Comte de 
Bussy, who was taken prisoner, and had been 
second in command to Lally, expressed his 
admiration for Coote's courage and admirable 
generalship. The French never again made 
head in India; Lally's prestige was gone, 
and Coote, after taking Arcot, prepared to 
besiege Pondicherry, the last refuge of the 
defeated general. At this moment Major the 
Hon. William Monson arrived at Madras with 
a commission to take command of the forces 
in the Madras presidency, and with directions 
for Coote to proceed with his regiment to 
Bengal. The Madras council, however, pro- 
tested against this measure, and Monson de- 
clared that he could not besiege Pondicherry 
without the 84th, when Coote, with admir- 
able self-abnegation, allowed his regiment to 
serve under Monson, and remained himself 
at Madras. Monson, however, soon fell ill, 
and on 20 Sept. 1760Coot« assumed the com- 
mand of the mvesting army, while Admiral 
Stevens blockaded Pondicherrj' at sea. Owing 
to the rains Coote could not undertake regular 
siege operations, but the garrison of the block- 
aded city was soon reduced to the extremity 
of famine. On 1 Jan. 1761 a tremendous 
storm blew the English fleet to the north- 
ward, and Lally hoped for succour from M. 
Ilaymond at Pulicat, but Admiral Stevens, 
by great exertions, got back in four days 
before assistance arrived, and Lally was 
forced to surrender to Coote, who took four- 
teen hundred prisoners and immense booty. 
This conquest completed the destruction of 
the Frencn power in India, and in 1762 Coote 
returned to England. He purchased the fine 
estate of West Park in Hampshire, and was 
presented with a diamond-hilted sword worth 
7OO/. by the directors of the East India Com- 

riny. He was also promoted colonel on 
April 1765 and elected M.P. for Leicester 
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in 1768. In 1769 he was a^ain appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the Madras presidency, 
but he soon found that he could not get on 



a double part and really deceiving his Eng- 
lish allies; but fortunately d'Orves soon 
sailed away and left Sir Edward Hughes in 



with the governor of Madras, Josias Du j command of the sea. Tet Coote's position 
Pr6y so he abruptly threw up his command , at Cuddalore was very precarious ; he could 
and came back to England bv the overland not bring H^der Ali to an action, and his 
route through Egypt, which he was one of ' men were losing courage. On 16 June he 
the first to adopt, in October 1770. The left Cuddalore, and on the 18th he attacked 
king and the court of directors expressed their , the pagoda of Cholambakam, but was re- 
entire approval of Coote*s conduct ; he was pulsed, and he then retreated to Porto Novo^ 
invested a K.B. on 31 Aug. 1771, promoted ; close to the sea, to concert measures for a 
major-general on 29 Sept. 1775, made colonel new attack on the pagoda with Admiral 



of the 27th regiment, the Inniskillings, on 
19 Feb. 1773, and finally appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in India on 17 April 1777 
and promoted lieutenant-general on 29 Aug. 
1777. 

Coote assumed the command-in-chief at 



Hughes. Then Hvder Ali came out to %ht ; 
the repulse at Chelambakam had been greatly 
exaggerated, and he thought himself sure of 
an easy victory. Coote was at once told 
that the enemy was fortifying himself only 
seven miles off, and he (^1^ a council of 



Calcutta on 25 March 1779, in the place of 1 war, which, even when he pointed out that 

Oeneral Clavering, and Warren Hastings at defeat meant the loss of the Madras presi- 

once attempted to win him over to his side | dency, unanimously decided to fight. Coote 

in the internecine conflict between himself j accordingly marched out at 7 a.m. on the 

and certain members of his council at Cal- morning of 1 July 1781 with 2,070 Eupo- 

cutta. It was one of the articles in the im- peans and six thousand sepoys, and found 

peachment of Hastings that he had worked j Hyder Ali with forty thousand soldiers and 

upon the general's reputed avarice by allow- , many camp-followers in a strong position 

ing him 18,000/. a year field allowances, even resting on the sea, defended by heavy artil- 

when not actively employed, in addition to lery. Coote examined the position for an 

his salary of 10,000/. a year. There is little hour under a heavy fire, ana then olrdered 

doubt that Hastings did make use of his Maior-^neral James Stuart to turn the ene- 

knowledge of Coote's weakness, and that he ! my s right upon the sandhills and attack 

saddled the Nabob of Oude with the pay- him in fiank. Stuart advanced at 4 p.m. 

ment of this additional sum. Coote, how- and was twice repulsed, but at last, aided 

ever, was not a man to be bribed, and his < by the fire of an Engli^ schooner, he was 

tamper was too like that of Hastings him- ' successful. Coote then ordered his first line 

self to permit of opposition to the governor- ' imder Major-general Munro to advance, and 

general. Hyder Ali, who had made himself Ilyder Ali was utterly defeated. Coote fol- 

rajah of Mysore, rushed like a whirlwind lowed up his groat victory by a series of 

over the Cumatic, and by his defeat and cap- successes. He joined Pearse at Pulicat on 

ture of Colonel Baillie at Parambakam had 2 Aug. ; he took Tripassoor on 22 Aug. ; and, 

Madras at his mercy. Warrt'u Hastings at with his army increased to twelve thousand 

once suspended Governor Whitehill, and des- men, he stormed Parambakam on 27 Aug., 

patched Coote with full powers and all the and defeated Hyder Ali on the very spot 

money he could spare to Madras, while he where but a year before he had captured 

ordered all the troops available to march Colonel Baillie's force. He continued his 

down the coast under the command of Colonel successes imtil 7 Jan. 1782, defeating Hyder 

Pearse. Coote reached Madras on 5 Nov. Ali in four more regular engagements, and 

1780, and on 17 Jan. 1781 marched north- retaking fortresses from him, and then he 

wards from Madras with all the troops he i was forced by ill-health to return to Bengal, 

could muster, in order to draw Ilyder Ali handing over the command of the troops to 

after him. His march was successfr.l, and Major-general .Tames Stuart.. His stay in 

he raised the siege of Wan de wash ; but , Calcutta i)artially restored his health, but on 

Ilyder Ali, artfully enticing him further by his way back to Madras the ship he sailed in 



threatening Cuddalore, induced him to march 
on that citv, when the Mahometan suddenly 
interposed Iiis great army between Coote and 



was chased by a French cruiser, which so 
upset his enfeebled frame that he died, two 
days after reaching Madras, on 26 April 1783. 



his supplies and base of action at Madras. The victory of Porto Novo as surely saved 
Coote's position at Cuddalore would have Madras from Hyder Ali as Wandewash had 
been desperate if the French admiral d*Orves saved it from Lally. Coote's bod v was brought 



had kept him from receiving supplies from 
the sea, for the Nabob of Arcot was playing 



back from India, and landed at Plymouth with 
groat pomp on 2 Sept. ; it was interred at 
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Bockbume Church in Hampshire, close to 
his estate of West Park, where the East India 
Com^nj erected a monument over it with 
an epitaph by Mr. Henry Bankes, M.P. Coote 
was married, but had no children, and left 
his vast property to his nephew, the second 
Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. [q.T.f 

Colonel Wilks, in his ' Historical Sketches 
of the South of India,' thus shortly describes 
the character of Coote, under whom he ser\-ed : 
* Nature had given to Colonel Coote all that 
nature can comer in the formation of a soldier ; 
and the regular study of every branch of his 
profession, and experience in most of them, 
had formed an accomplished officer. A bodily 
frame of unusual yigour and activity, and men- 
tal energy always awake, were restrained from 
excessive action by a patience and temper 
which never allowed the spirit of enterprise to 
outmarch the dictates ot prudence. Daring 
valour and cool reflection strove for the mas- 
tery in the composition of this great man. 
The conception and execution of nis designs 
equally commanded the confidence of his of- 
ficers ; and a master at once of human nature 
and of the science of war, his rigid discipline 
was tempered with an unaffected kinoness 
and consideration for the wants and even the 
prejudices of the European soldiers, and ren- 
dered him the idol of the native troops.' His 
portrait still hangs in the exchange at Madras, 
and, when Colonel Wilks wrote, no sepoy 
who had served under him ever entered the 
room without making his obeisance to Coote 
Bahadur (Wilks, Historical Sketches of the 
SknUh of India, ed. 1869, i. 251, 252). 

[There is no good biography of Coote extant. 
For hia Indian career, see all histories of British 
India, but more especially Cambridge's War on 
the Coromandel; Orme's History of the late 
Events in India ; Wilks's Historical Sketches of 
the South of India; while a good modem ac- 
count of the battle of Porto Novo is given in 
Halleson's Decisive Battles of British India.] 

H. M. S. 

OOOTE, SiK EYRE (1762-1824 P), gene- 
ral,wa8 the second son of the Very Rev.Charles 
Coote, dean of Eilfenora, brother of Charles 
Henry Coote, who succeeded the last Earl of 
Mountrath as second Lord Castle Coote in 
1802, and nephew of Sir Eyre Coote, K.B., the 
celebrated Lidian general [a, v.l, to whose vast 
estates in England and Ireland he eventually 
succeeded. He was bom in 1762, was edu- 
cated at Eton, and received his first commis- 
sion at the age of fourteen as an ensign in 
the S7th regiment. He at once embarked 
for America with his regiment, and carried 
the colours at the battle of Brooklyn on 
27 Aug. 1776. He was then promoted lieu- 
tenant, and served with that rank at York 

TOL. zu. 



Island, Rhode Island, the expedition to tlie 
Chesapeake, and the battles of Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth Court Ilouse. 
He was promoted captain on 10 Aug. 1778, 
and served in the campaign in New York in 
1779, at the siege of Charleston in 1780, and 
finally throughout Lord Comwallis's cam- 
naigns in Virginia up to the capitulation of 
Yorktown, when he became a prisoner. After 
his release he returned to England, and be- 
came major of the 47th regiment in 1783, 
and lieutenant-colonel of the 70th in 1788. 
In 1793, on the outbreak of the war with 
France, he accompanied Sir Charles Grey to 
the West Indies m command of a battalion 
of light infantry, formed from the light com- 
panies of the various regiments in the ex- 
pedition, and greatly distinguished himself 
throughout the operations there, and especi- 
ally at the storming of the Mome Fortun6 
in Guadeloupe, for which he was thanked in 
general orders (see Military Panorama for 
Mav 1813). He was promoted colonel on 
24 Jan. 1794, and returned with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in 1795 to the West Indies, 
where he again distinguished himself, and 
for his services was made an aide-de-camp to 
the king. In 1796 he was made a brigadier- 
general, and appointed to command the camp 
at Bandon in Ireland, and on 1 Jan. 1798 he 
was promoted major-general, and shortly after 

fi ven the important command of Dover. From 
is holding that post ho was appointed to 
command the troops employed in tie expedi- 
tion which had been planned by Sir Home 
Popham to cut the sluices at Ostend, and 
thus flood that part of the Netlierlands which 
was then in the possession of the French. The 
troops were only thirteen hundred in number, 
and were successfully disembarked and cut the 
sluices as proposed on 18 May. A high wind 
oif the land then sprang up, and the ships could 
not come in to take the troops off. French 
troops were hurried up, and the small Eng- 
lish force was completely hemmed in, and 
after a desperate resistance, in which he lost 
six officers and 109 men killed and wounded, 
Coote, who was himself severely wounded, 
was forced to surrender. He was soon ex- 
changed, and then returned to his command 
at Dover, but was summoned from it in 1799 
to command a division in the expedition to the 
Helder. Coote's and Don's division formed 
Sir J. Pulteney's column in the fierce battles 
of Bergen, but the successes of Pulteney's and 
Abercromby*s columns could not make up for 
the failure of the rest, and the Duke of York 
had to sign the disgraceful convention of Alk- 
maer. In 1800 Coote was appointed to com- 
mand a brigade in the Mediterranean, and bore 
his part in the disembarkation of Sir Ralph 





Abereromby in Bgypt and in the bnttles there I 
uf 8, 13,and31 March. When SirJohnHtttcb- 

1, who succeeded Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
commenced his march toCairo.Coote WW left . 

ram&ndbefore Alexandris,fuidcanduct«d | 



t«ke twti diviBions round to the west of the 
city, aod to attack tUu castle of Marabout, 
which commanded it. The operation was 
euccessfullT conducted ; Coot« took Marabout 
after a Btunbom resistance, and Alexandria 
surrendered. His services in Egypt were so 
conspicuous that Coot« wss made a knight 
of t£e Bath, and also a knight of the new 
order of the Crescent by the sultatt, and up- 
pointed to command mi expedition which 
was to assemble at Gibraltar for service 
against South America, This eipeditioD, 
however, was slopped bv the peace of Amiens, 
and Coote returned to England, and in 180:^ 
he was elected M.P, for Queen's Countj', in 
which he possessed lai^ property inherited 
from the famous Sir Eyre Coot*. He did not 
sit long in the House of Commons at this 
time, for in 1605 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general and appointed lieutenant-governor 
and commander-in-chief of the island of Ja- 
maica, lu April 1808 he had to resimi his 
government from ill-bealth, for the West 
Indian climate greatly tried his constitution 
and affected his brain. Nevertheleas, he was 
appointed »ecoud in command to Lord Ohat- 
huni in 1609, when the expedition to the 
Walcheren was prcnected, and he superin- 
tended all the operations of the siege of Flush- 
ing until its surrender. His proceedings, 
however, were so eccentric during the eipe- 
dilion, that it was obvious thai, he could 
never again be triiM-ed with a command. He 
was transferred from the colonelcy of the 
89th regiment, to which he had been ap- 
pointed in 1802, lo that of the S4th in 1810, 
elected M,P. for Banutaple, and promoted 
general in 1314. His conduct became more 
and more eccentric, and on 35 Nov. 1616 he 
1VUS brought up at the Mansion House before 
the lord mayor on a charge of indecent con- 
duct. The case was diKmisaed, but the Duke 
of York, the commander-in-chief, heard of 
these proceedings, and, in spite of the strong 
repreaentatiouB from many distinguished of- 
fleers, he directed Sir John Abercromby, Sir 
Henry Fane, and Sir George Cooke to report 
upon the matter. These tu«e generals, after 
a lon^ inquiry, reported that Coote vras ec- 
centnc, not mod, and that hie conduct had 
been unworthy of an officer and a gentleman. 
Cooto was removed Crom his regiment, dis- 



. ly, and degraded ftxim the 

orderoftheBalh. Thiswasundoubleiilyvery 
severe punishment for a veteran officer, whose 
brain had been affected by severe wounda and 
service in tropical climates. Coote lost his 
sent in parliament at the dissolution of 1818, 
and is supposed to have died about 1824. 

[See biogtaphiea in the European Magidne for 
April 1810, ajid in tha Militaij Faoorania for 
May 1813. and ' AFIiun Slatomentof Faclsrala- 
tiTo la Sir Kjre Coote, contnining the official 
romspondenca und ducnmeiiu cunuKted with 
hiacHSP,' 1816.] U. M. S. 

COOTE, HENRY CHARLES (181S- 

18851, writer of the ■ Romans in Britain 'and 
several legal treatises, was son of the well- 
known civilian, Charles Coote [q. v.] Bewaa 
admitted a proctor in Doctors Commons in 
1840,prnclisedin the probate court for seven- 
teen years, and, when that court was thrown 
open to tJie whole lee^ profes^on in 1657, 
became a solicitor. He wrote several boolra 
on professional subjects, but devoted all his 
leisure in middb life to the studv of early 
English historv, folklore, and foreign litera- 
ture. Coote frequently travelled in Italy, 
and was an accompliBhed linguist. He was 
a feUow of the Society of Antiquaries, a 
founder of the Folklore Societv, and on iit- 
dustrioiu contributor to learned periodicals. 
He was attacked by paralysis in 1882, and 
died on 4 Jan. 1385, being buried at Eensal 
Green six days later. 

Coote's name is chiefly associated with his 
endeavours to prove that the Roman settlers 
in Britain were not extirpated at the Teutonic 
conquest of the flflh century, and that the 
laws and customs observed in thLt country 
under Anglo-Saxon rule were in targe part 
of Roman origin. The theory was &st ad- 
vanced by Coote in some papers published in 
the'Qentleman's Magazine, and in 1864 this 
material was expanded into a little volume 
entitled ' A Negtecled Fact in English His- 
tory.' Little attention was paid to Coote^ 
researches until 1870, when Mr. E. A, Free- 
mansubjectedthemtoafierce attack in a paper 
issued in 'Macmillan's Magazine.' Cootewas 
stimulated to revise his work, and in 1676 



ties are here laid under contribution, and tha 



' English Village Communitv,' 1883. Al- 
though Mr. Freeman and his disciples decline 



modify their opinion that the Anglo-Saxon 
.,iW and population were tiee from any 
Roman taint, Coote's reasoning makes it cl«tur 



rigime oaA population were fne from a 
Roman taint, Coote's reasoning makes it cli 
that this opinion can only be finally ucceptnl 
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with large and important qualifications. Seve- 
ral papers bearing on this and cognate points 
were contributed by Coote to the * Transac- 
tions of the London and Middlesex Archaeo- 
logical Society/ 

Coote^s other writings are : 1. * Practices 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, with Forms and 
Tables of Costs,' 1846. 2. ' The Common 
Form Practice of the Court of Probate in 
Lting probates . . . with the New Act 
[20 & 21 Vict. c. 77)/ 1868 ; 2nd edition 
with Dr. T. H. Tristram's ' Practice of the 

>urt in Contentious Business ') 1859 ; 9th 
edition 1888. 3. ' Practice of the High Court 
of Admiralty/1860; and2nd edition 1869. His 
last published work was a paper in the * Folk- 
lore Quarterly Journal' for January 1885, to 
which he was a very frequent contributor. 

[Athensnm for 17 Jan. 1885, p. 86, and 
24 Jan. p. 122; Brit. Mas. Cat] 

COOTE, HOLMES (1817-1872), sur- 
geon, was bom on 10 Nov. 1817, and was 
second son of Richard Holmes Coote, a con- 
TOTanoer. He was educated at Westminster 
Sciiool, and at the a^e of sixteen was made 
apprentice to Sir William Lawrence, one of 
the sumons to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
In 1845 he obtained a prize at the College of 
Surgeons for an essay ' On the Anatomy of 
the Fibres of the Human Brain, illustrated 
by the Anatomy of the same parts in the 
Lower Vertebrata.* His first book was pub- 
lished in 1849, ' The Homolones of the Hu- 
man Skeleton,' and is an explanation of the 
relation of the several bones of the human 
skeleton to the parts of the archetype skele- 
ton of Richard Owen. It is a mere piece of 
book-work. He was elected demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the St. Bartholomew's Medical 
•School, and continued to teach in the dis- 
secting-room till elected assistant surgeon in 
1854. Shortly after he received leave from 
the governors of the hospital to be absent as 
civilsurgeon in charge of the wounded frx)m 
the Crimean war at Smyrna. After his re- 
turn he published ' A Report on some of the 
more important Points in the Treatment of 
Syphilis,^ 1867, and in 1863 he was elected 
flui^geon to the hospital. Besides some shorter 
writings, Coote published in the ' St. Bartholo- 
lomew s Hospital Reports ' three papers on 
diseases of the joints (vols. i. and ii.), one on 
the treatment of wounds (vol. vi.), on rickets 
(vol. v.), on operations for stone (vol. iv.), 
and one on a case of aneurysm. In 1867 he 
published a volume * On Joint Diseases.' He 
wrote easily, but without much collected ! 
observation, thought, or research, and it is 
only as evidence of the practice of his period 
that his works deserve consultation. He 



was a tall man of burlv frame, of kindly dis- 
position and convivial tastes. He married 
twice, but was never in easy circumstances, 
nor attained much practice. While still in 
the prime of life he looked older than his 
years, and was attacked by general paralvsis 
with delusions of boundless wealth, and iied 
in December 1872. 

[Memoir by Luther Holden in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital Reports, 1873; MS. Minute- 
book of Medical Council of St. Bartholomew's ; 
personal knowledge.] N. M. 

COOTE, RICHARD, first Earl op Bbl- 
LAMONT (1636-1701), governor of New York, 
was the only son of Richard Coote, lord Co- 
loony in the peerage of Ireland (who had 
been granted that title on the same day, 
6 Sept. 1660, that his elder brother, Sir 
Charles Coote fa. v.], was created Earl of 
Mountrath), by Alarv, daughter of Sir George 
St. George of Carricltdrumruske, co. Leitrim, 
and sister of the first Lord St. George. He 
succeeded his father as second Lord Coloony 
in 1683, and having married Catherine, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Bridges Nansan of Bridg- 
norton, Worcestershire,, he acquired an inte- 
rest in that county, and was elected M.P. for 
Droitwich in 1688. He was a vigorous sup- 
porter of William III both in parliament and 
m the campaign in Ireland, and, though at- 
tainted by James's Irish parliament in 1689, 
he was largely rewarded by King William, 
made treasurer and receiver-general to Queen 
Mary, appointed governor of co. I^itrim, and 
finaUy, on 2 Nov. 1689, created Earl of Bel- 
lamont in the peerage of Ireland. He was 
re-elected for Droitwich in 1089, and con- 
tinued to sit in the English House of Com- 
mons until 1695, in which year he was ap- 
pointed gjovemor of New England, with a 
special mission to put down piracy and un- 
lawful trading. A certain Colonel Robert 
I^vinpton suggested to Lord Bellamont that 
Captain Kidd was a fit man to put down the 
piracy which prevailed in the West Indies 
and on the American coast, and when the 
king was obliged to refuse Kidd a ship of 
war, Levingstonand Lord Bellamont induced 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, Lords Somers, Or- 
ford, Romney, and others, to advance a sum 
of 6,000/., with which the Adventure was 
fitted out for Kidd, with special powers to 
arrest pirates. When I^ora Bellamont ar- 
rived at his seat of government in 1697 aft«r 
the peace of Ryswick, he heard that Kidd had 
been reported as a most audacious pirate by 
the East India Company, and that he was 
again on the American coast, and he felt his 
honour involved in seizing this pirate captain, 
whom he had been chiefly instrumental in 
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fitting out. Kidd wrote to Lord Bellamont 
that he was innocent of the crimes imputed 
to him^ and the gOTcmor replied that if that 
was the case he might safely come to see 
him at Boston. Kidd accordingly came to 
Boston on 1 June 1699, hut his former patron 
immediately arrested him, and, as there was 
no law in ^ew England against piracy, sent 
him to England for trial in 1700. The' whole 
question of the partners who had fitted out 
Kidd*s ship was discussed in the House of 
Commons, and it was finally decided on 
28 March 1701 that the grant to Lord Bella- 
mont under the great seal of all the goods 
taken by Kidd from other pirat438 was not 
i llegal . Lord Bellamon t's short goy emmen t 
in New England was not entirely taken up \ 
by his efibrts to arrest Kidd. Bancroft spea^ 
01 him as * an Irish peer with a kind heart, and . 
honourable sympathies for popular freedom ' \ 
(Bancbopt, History of the TJnited States of 
America, ii. 233), and tells a story of him, 
that he once said publicly to the House of As- 
sembly of New York : *1 will pocket none of 
the public money myself, nor shall there be any 
embezzlement by others ' (ib, ii. 234). Lord . 
Bellamont died at New York on 5 March 1701 , | 
and was honoured with a public funeral there. 

[Lodge'8 Peerage of Ireland, ed. Archdall, iii. , 
209-12 ; Bancroft's Hist, of the United Stotes : 
of America.] H. M. S. I 

CX)PCOT, JOHN, D.D. (d, 1690), master '. 
of Corpus Christ i College, Cambridge, is said 
to haye been a native of Calais. He ma- ' 
triculated at Cambridge as a pensioner of 
Trinity College on 10 Noy. 1662. He became 
a scholar of the college, proceeded B.A. in 
1666, and was soon afterwards elected to a 
fellowship. He commenced M.A. in 1570, 
had a license as one of the preachers of the 
university in 1576, proceeded B.D. in 1577, 
and was created D.D. in 1582. In 1584 he 

f reached at St. Paurs Cross, London, upon 
Wm Ixxxiv., in defence of the discipline of 
the established church against the attacks 
contained in Dudley Fenner s publication, en- 
titled * Counter-Poyson.' In October 1 586 he 
preached a learned Ijatin sermon before the 
convocation in St. Paul's Cathedral (Fuller, 
Church Ilist.y ed. Brewer, y. 88). In No- 
vember the same year he became vice-chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge. WTien 
chosen vice-chancellor he was only a fellow 
of Trinity College, * within whicfi he gave 
upper hand to Dr. Still (then master), but 
took it of him when out of the walls of the 
college' (Fuller, Hist, of Cambridge^ ed. 
Prickett and Wright, p. 281). An act was 
accordingly made among the doctors that for 
the future no one who was not head of a house 



should be eligible for the yioe-chancellorship 
{Addit, MSS, 5807 f. 40, 6866 f. 82 b). Cop- 
cot's official year was unquiet. Serious dis- 
sensions prevailed in sevenl colleges, rigorous 
measures were deemed necessary to repress 
nonconformity and to preserve discipline, and 
the university was involved in unpleasant 
disputes with the town (CooPGB, AntuUs of 
Cambridoe, iL 42&-51). 

On 6 Nov. 1687 Copcot was, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Burghley, elected master 
of Corpus Christi College. He was aJso rector 
of St. Dunstan-in-Uie-East, London, preben- 
dary of Sidlesham in the church of Chichester, 
and chaplain to Archbishop Whitgift. On 
more than one occasion he represented the 
clergy of London in conyocation, and he was 
among the fit and able persons recommended 
to be employed in the conferences with priests 
and iesuits (Strtpb, Life of Whitgiftj p. 99, 
folio). His ejection of Ajithony HicKman 
from a fellowsnip in Corpus Christi College 
occasioned many disputes in that society. 
Hickman was eventually restored by superior 
authority (Masters, Hut, of C. C, C, C. pp. 
120-2). Copcot died in the earl}^ part of 
August 1590 ; the place of his burial is un- 
known (Cooper, Athetue Cantab, ii. 94). 

He is said to have been well skilled in con- 
troversy, and a great critic in the Latin lan- 
guage. Fuller rehites that he was very fSft- 
miliar with the elder John Drusius, who wrote 
a letter to him superscribed ' Manibus Johan- 
nis Copcot ' — to the ghost of John Copcot — 
so mucn was the doctor macerated by constant 
study {Hist, of Cambridge^ p. 103). 

He was author of * A Sermon preached at 
Powles Crosse in 1584, wherein answeare is 
made unto the autor of the Counter-Poyson 
touching the sense of the 17th verse of the 
fifte chapter of the first to Timothye. Also 
an answeare to the defence of the reasons 
of the Counter-Poyson for the maintenaunce 
of the Eldership,' Lambeth MS. 374, f. 115. 
An extract from the sermon is in * A Parte 
of a Register of sundrie memorable matters 
written by divers godly and learned men, 
who stand for a Retormation in the Church ' 
(Ames, Typngr, Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1675 ; 
Tanner, Bibl Brit. p. 277). His 'Injunc- 
tions for Christ's College, Cambridge, De- 
cember 1586 (Latin^,are in Strype's 'Annals.* 
Other letters relatmg to Cambridge affairs 
have been printed. 

To Copcot's exhortations the university of 
Cambridge is indebted for the valuable col- 
lection of records made by Robert Hare (Mas- 
ters, Hist, of C. C, C, C, p. 124 ; Coopeb, 
Athence Cantab, iii. 47). 

[Anthoritics cited above; also Egerton IMC^. 
2628, 2598 f. 240.] T. C. 
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COPE, ALAN (rf. 1578), catholic divine, | [Authorities cited ftU»ve ; Boase's Register of 
was a native of the city of London. lie was , the Univ. of Oxford, 300 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. 
educated at Oxford, and after taking the de- i (Bohn), Suppl. p. 233 ; Fullers Church Hist. 

See of BA. was made perpetual fellow of (Brewer), ii. 368, 466, ir. 466 ; Cat. of Printed 
affdalen College in 1549. He p-aduated ^^^ i° Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

M.A. in 1552, heing that year senior of the 

act celebrated on 18 July. In 1558 he was COPE, Sir ANTHONY {d. 1551 ), author, 
unanimously chosen senior proctor of the uni- second son of William Co})e of Han well, Ox- 
versity. lie studied civil law for five years, fordshire, cofferer to Henry VII, by his second 
and supplicated for the degree of B.C.L. on ^ wife Joan, daughter of John Spencer of Hod- 
17 Dec. 1558, and again on 30 April 1560 nell, Warwickshire, was a member of Oriel 
(BoABE, Register of the University of Oxford, College, Oxford, but does not appear to have 
i. 218). In the latter year, when he saw that graduated. After leaving Oxford, he travelled 
the Roman catholic religion would be silenced ' in France, Germany, and Italy, visiting va- 
in England, he obtained leave of absence from rious universities, and became 'an accom- 
his coUege and withdrew to the continent, plished gentleman,' \\'riting * several things 
After staying some time in Flanders he went beyond the seas,* which, Wood says, are 
to Rome, where, apnlyinjg himself to the study spoken of in an epignim made by Spagnoli, 
of canon law and divinity, he became doctor ; or, as he was called, Johannes Baptists Man- 
in those faculties ^Dodd, Church Hist. ii. 62). \ t nanus. This epigram was seen by Bale, but 
The pope made hun a canon of St. Peter's, appears now to be lost. At the age of t went y- 
thus providing for him an honourable and a 1 six he succeeded to his father s estates, in- 
plentiful subsistence. He died at Rome in heriting an old manor house near Banbury 
September or October 1578, and was buried ' called Hardwick, and the mansion of Han- 
in the church belonging to the English college well left incomplete by his father, which he 
(Diaries of the English CollegeyI><may,'^.\4^; finished, and wnich is described by Leland 
Pits, De Anglia Scriptoribus, p. 772), * leav- ' as * a very pleasant and gallant house.* In 
ing behind him a most admirable exemplar of | 1536 he had a grant of Brook Priory in Rut- 
virtue, which many did endeavour to follow, landshire, which he afterwards sold, and 
but could not accomplish their desires ' , bought considerable property in Oxfordshire. 
^WooD, Athena Oxon., ed. Bliss, i. 456). ; He was engaged in a disputti with the vicar 
His works are: 1. 'SyntaxisHistoriseEvan- of Banbury in 1540, and received the com- 



felicie,' Louvain, 1672, 4to; Douay, 1603, 4to 
DuTHiLlXEiTL, BibUographie Douaisienne, p. 



mendation of the council for his conduct. He 
^ was first vice-chamberlain, and then princi- 
56). 2. * Dialogi sex contra Summi Pontifi- pal chamberlain to Catherine Parr, and was 
catus, Monasticie Vitae, Sanctorum, Sacra- tnighted by Edward VI on 24 Nov. 1547, 
rumLnaginum Oppugnatores,et Pseudo-mar- being appointed in the same year one of the 
tyres; in quibus explicantur Centurionum royal visitors of Canterbury and other dio- 
«tiamMagaeburgensmm,auctorum Apologise ceses. In 1548 he served as sheriff of Ox- 
Anglicansa, Pseudo-martyrologorum nostri ] fordshire and Berkshire. He died at Han well 
temporis, maxime vero Joannis l^oximendacia on 5 Jan. 1551, and was buried in the chancel 
deteguntur,' Antwerp, 1566, 4to, illustrated of the parish church. He married Jane, daugh- 
with a plate of the miraculous cross, found ter of Matthew Crews, or Cruwys, of Pynne 
in an asn tree at St. Donates, Olamorganshire, '■ in Stoke English, Devonshire, and by her had 
flhortly aft^r the accession of Elizabeth (Gil- a son Edward (who married Elizabeth, daugh- 
l-ow, iibL Diet, of the Eiwlish Catholics^ i. ter of Walter Mohun of AVollaston, North- 
Mi). Although this work appeared under amptonshire, and had two sons, Anthony 
Cope's name, it was really written by Dr. anaAValterrq.v.]),and a daughter Anne, wife 
Nicholas Harpsfield during his imprisonment of Kenelm Digbv of Drystoke, Rutlandshire. 
in the Tower. Harpsfield entrusted its pub- He wrote : 1. *The Historic of the two moste 
lication to Cope, who, to avoid the a^grava- noble Capitaines in the Worlde, Anniball and 
tion of his friend's hardships, put his own Scipio . . . gathered and translated into Eng- 
name to the book, concealing the name of the lishe out of T. Livius and other authorities ' 
author under the letters A. H. L. N. H. E. (black letter), T. Berthelet, London, 1544, 
V. E. A. C, that is, 'Auctor hujus libri,Nico- 4to, also in 8vo 1561, 4to 1568 with date of 
lausHarpsfeldus. EumveroediditAlanusCo- | colophon 1548, 8vo 1590 (all in the British 
pusVRBnroLD, Conference with HartefTp, 36). Museum), with three stanzas prefixed by Ber- 
S, * Canninum diversorum lib. i.' (TAinrEB). thelet, and dedicatory preface to the kmg, in 
Cope was not, as Fuller states, the author of which reference is made to * youre most famous 
the'Eocleoastical History of England' which subduynge of the Romayne monster Hydra.' 
goes under the name of Nichols^ Harpsfield. 2. ' A Godly Meditacion upon XX. select and 
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chofien Psulnieg of tbo Propliet David . , . 
by Sir Anthony Cope, Kiiialit ' (black letter), 
J. Day, 1547, 4to, reprinted with biographical 
preCacf and notes, 1848. by William H. Cape. 
Among the manuscripla at Bramshill ore two 
aBcril>edioCoi)e — an abbreviBted chronology 
and a commentary on the firat two gospefa 
dedicaled t-o Edward VI. 

Sib AHTHOsr Cope (1548 P-1614), Cope'a 
elder grandson, high Blieriff of OxfordBtiire 
(1681, 1590,and 1003), represented Bsnbiur 
in six parliaments (1589-1604), and was 
committed to the Tower ( 27 Feb. to 2S March 
1586-7) for presenting to the speaker a puri- 
tan revision of the common prayer-book and 
a bill abrogating existing ecclesiastical law. 
Ue became a Imight (1690) and a baronet 
(29 June Iftll); twice entertained James I 
at HanweU (ISOtJ and 1612); married (1) 
Frances Lytton, by whom he had four sons and 
threedBUghter8,and(2)AnnePaBtan,whahad 
been twice a widow; died July 1614, and was 
buried at Hanwell. The present baronet. Sir 
■W.H.CopeofBramshiU,Hampshire,<leHcend3 
from Anthony, Sir Anthony's second son. 

fW. H. Cope's preface to tha Maditations ; 
HiiLUSS.Coinin. 3rd Rep. 243-4; Darmiport'a 
Lord Lieutenants of Oifordflhire ; Nichols's Pro- 
greaaeB ; Wood's Athens Oxon. (Blim), i. 162 ; 
Bale's Brit. Scriplt. li. 74 ; Pits, AnwUBe Scriptt. 
735; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. IDS; Leland'a Itine- 
rary (Heame. 1744). it. ii, S9 ; Strype'a Cran- 
mer (8ro ed.),209; Colbns's Baronetage, i. 112.1 
W, H. 

COPE, KDWARD MEREDITH (1818- 
1673), c!a*(ical schohir, was bom on 28 July 
1818 at Birmingbam, was educated at the 
ecbools of Ludlow and Sbrewsbury, and en- 
tered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1837. 
After takine his degree in the maihemattcal 
tripos of 1841, and appearing as senior in the 
classical tripos, he was elected fellow of 
Trinity College in 1842, and took the degree 
of M.A.. in 1844. In 1845 he was appointed 
asfiiataut tutor of Trinity College, and here, 
excepting the portions of the year he spent 
in foreign travel, Ibe greater part of his life 
was spent. He was ordained deacon in 1818 
and priest in 1850, but be found the work 
of the educational clergy more congenial 
than that of the parochial. In 1867 he was 
a candidate for the Greek professorship nt 
Cambridge; the vot«s of the electors were 
divided, and as the vice-chancellor and the 
master of Trinity College, on whom theelec- 
n then devolved, differed, the appointment 



Ills mind rhen ga\e way, 



and aft«r lingering for four yeors^ hii died 01 
4 Aug. 1873, luid was burie<l dI Bmninghnm. 
Although his forte lay in Greek and Latin 
scholarship, biaknowledgeof the chief modern 
languages of Europe was very remarkahl^. 
His first published work of any importoQce 
was his criticism of Mr, Orote's disaertAtioD 
on the sophists in the ' Cambridge Journal of 
Classical PhUology,' 1854-6. He published 
a translation of tlie Qor^as in 1664, and on 
introdiiction to Aristotle's 'Rhetorick' in 
1867. After bis death his translation <^ the 
' Phredo ' was edited by Mr. H. Jackson, and 
bis complete edition of the 'Rbetorick tf 
Aristotle,' with an elaborate commentaryr 
appeared in 1877, edited by Mr. J. E. Sandys. 
Some valuable notes and correctjaos of Lis 
will be found in one of the later volumeB of 
Grote's ' History of Greece.' 



E. L. 

COPE, Sir JOHN (rf, 1760), commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Scotland during the 
rebellion of 1745, was at an early period of 
his life indebted to the &vour of Lord Straf- 
ford, with whom, as appexTB from letters pre- 
served in the British Museum, he was on 
tflrms of intimate friendship. Except, how- 
ever, that he entered the army as a cavalry 
officer, and in 1707 held the rank of comet, 
no particulars of bis early career have been 
preserved. He was afterwards colonel of 
the 7tb regiment of foot, and obtained the 
dignity of a knight of the Bath. In 1743 he 
was one of the generals appointed to the com- 
mand of troops despatcbra to the assistance 
of the oue«n of Hungary. In 1746, when 
Prince Charles landed in the highlands, he 
was commander-in-chief In Scotland, and on 
rumouis reaching him of the prince's arrival 
he resolved to march to the higmauds to check 
the prince's progress. The feverish eaj^er- 
nesa with which at the urgent request ofthe 
lords of the regency hesetoiiton this expedi- 
tion was grodually^nt on the march north- 
wards. When he left Stirling on 19 Aug. 
the number of men under his command 
did not exceed fourteen hundred, and tlie 
auxiliaries on which he relied to join him on 
the march, not having time for preparation, 
failed t« appear. Tlie difficulties of the 
mountain passes also began to overawe his 
resolution, and when he came in sight of tha 
rebels posted on Corryorak, barring the way 
to Fort Augustus, be became alarmed, and at 
the junction of the roads at Catlaig turned 
southwards towards InvemMS. The high- 
landers on learning the new« uttered cri« of 
exultation, and advanced iflGatvamon. At 
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first they had the intention of cutting off 
his retreat, but on second thoughts it vns 
resolved to march aouthwajd into the low 
country in the hope of seizing Edinburgh 
before Cope should return. Cope now recog- 
nised the necuasity of occupying his fonntr 
position at Stirling, but without reinforce- 
ments of highkndero, which be found it 
unable to procure, could not dare to retreat 
by land. He accordingly sent news of bis 
predicament to the autboritit^ in Edinburgh, 
and transports were sent to bring his troops 
back by sea from Aberdeen, but while they 
■were landing at Dunbar the rebels bad taken 
poesesalon of Edinburgh. On news reaching 
the rebels that Cope was marching to its re- 
lief, they boldly resolved to meet him in the 
Open. On 20 Sept. both armies, nearly equal 
ID strength, came in sight of one another at 
Preslonpans, upon which Cope resolved to 
take up a strong but cramped position, with 
his front to Prestonpans and his right to the 
sea, D boggy morass about half a mile in 
breadth stretching between the two annics. 
As night was approaching the troopsonboth 
sides resolved to defer the conflict till the 
morrow, but one of the rebels from Edin- 
burgh, who was thorouchly acquainted with 
the ground, having unoertuipn to point out 
a ford where the morass could be easily 
crossed, Charles and his officers resolved to 
cross over in the darkness, and make their 
attack justas day began to break. The ruse 
was completely successful, for such was the 
impetuous rush of the highlandera that the 
troops of Cope, half awake and utterly be- 
wildered, could make no effective resistance, 
and in a few minutes were in headlongflight. 
Only one round of ammunition was fired, 
and not one bayonet was stained with blood. 
Few except the cavalry made good tlieir . 
escape, the whole of the infantry £ing either 
killed or taken prisoners. Thf ludicrous part 
played by Cope is ridiculed in the well-known 
song ' Hey, Johnnie Cope 1 are ye waultin ' 
yet r ' A council of officers was appointed 
to inquire into his conduct, but they unani- 
mously absolved him from all blame, their 
decision being that ha 'did hia duty as an 
officer, both before and after the action ; and 
hispersonal behaviour was without reproach ; 
and that the misfortune on the day of action 
was owing to the shameful behaviour of the 
private men, and not to any mieconduct or 
misbehaviour of Sir John Cope or anv of 
the officers under his command.' In 1751. 
he was placed on the staff in Ireland. He 
died 28 May 1760 (ScoU Mtuj. ixii. 387). 

s of 

tioninto the conduct, beharionr, and proceedings 



of Sir John Cope, knight of Ihs Bath, 17M; 
Culloden Papers; Lockhart's Mpmoirs; Gent. 
Mag. ir. UVi, ivi. fiB3, zii. Sl-60 ; Goordan 
Era, ii, 48 : Charabors'a History of the KebelUon ; 
Hill Burton's History of Soolland; Ewald'sLifs 
and TiiDBS of Prince Charlas Sloart (1876); 
Cope's Letlera to Lord Strafford, 1707-11. Add, 
MS, 22-231 1 Loiters (o Lord Strafford, 1707-21, 
Add. MSS. 31134, 3113i5, 31141 ; Cope's opiaioii 
in fnrour of a march into Germany. Add. MS. 
22537.] T. F. H. 

COPE, MICHAEL {Ji lr).')7),pr«testant 
author, fled from England to escaiie persecu- 
tion in the reign of Slary, and toolt refuge in 
Geneva, where he preached much in French, 
He was the author of ' A faithful and fami- 
liar Exposition of Ecclesiastes,' written in 
French, Geneva, 1557, 4to, witli ci 



of ye prouerbis of Salomon by Mygchell 
Coope,' which Luke Harrison received li- 
cense to print in 1664, 

[Wood's Atbeme Oion. (Bliss), i, 1B2; Tan- 
ner's Bibl, Brit, 199; Ames's Typogr. Anliq, 
(Herbert), 829.] W. H, 

COPE, RICIIARB (1776-1856), author 
and divine, was bom near Craven Chapel, 
Regent Street, London, on 23 Aug, 1776. 
When less than twelve years old he entered 
upon business life ; but it proved uncongenial 
to bis disposition, and he became a student at 
the Theological College, Hoxton, in March 
1798. After remaining in that institution 
for more Iban two years, ha received an invi- 
tation from the independent congregation at 
LauDceeton in Cornwall. He preached his 
first sermon there (28 June 1 800), remained on 
trial for twelve mouths, was ordained in th* 
church on 21 Oct, 1801, and remained in that 
position until 24 June 1820, having for the 
previous twenty years kept with great suc- 
cess a boarding school, which was attended 
by the sons of dissenters throughout the 
county. From 1820 to 1822 he filled the 

Eost of tutor in the Irish Evangelical Col- 
■ge. Manor Street, Dublin ; but the appoint- 
ment afforded him but slight satisfaction, and 
he eagerly withdrew. After this brief change 
of occupation, Dope returned to preaching. 
He was minister of Salem Cbapel, Wake- 
field, from 1822 to 1829 : of Quebec Chapel, 
Aberravenny, from 1829 to 18-30; and of 
NewStreet Independent Chapel at Penryn, 
in his old county of Cornwall, from April 
1636 until his death. He died at Penryn oti 
2fl Oct, 1856, and was buried on 31 Oct. 
Hemarried Mies Da viesat St, James's Church, 
PiccadiUy, on 30 June 1801, Tlie degree of 
M,A. was conferred upon him at Marisebal 
College, Aberdeen, on 12 March 1819,aDdho 
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was elected F.S.A. on 13 Feb. 1824. The 
* Autobiography and Select Remains* of Cope 
were edited by his son, R, J. Cope, in 1867. 
The * Remains 'included many graceful poems, 
some of which appeared in the ' Evam^felical 
Magazine * (1816-17), and in the * Youth's 
Magazine' (1816). Cope published: 1. 'The 
Object accomplished by the Abolition of the 
Slave-trade,' a sermon, 1807. 2. 'Adventures 
of a Religious Tract,' anonymous (1820, 1826). 
3. 'Robert Melville, or Characters contrasted,* 
Abergavenny, 1827. 4. 'Pulpit Synopsis,' 
outlines of sermons, 1837. 6. ' Entertaining 
Anecdotes,' 1838. 6. 'Pietas Privata,' family 
prayers, 1867. 

[Autobioi^aphy, 1857 ; Boaee and Courtney's 
Bibl. Cornub. ; Boase's CoUeetaDea Comub. p. 
161.] W. P. C. 

COPE, Sib WALTER {d. 1614), politi- 
cian, second son of Edward and grandson of 
Sir Anthony Cope [q. v.J, was member of 
the Elizabetlian Society of Antiquaries; was 
knighted 20 April 1603; became chamberlain 
of the exchequer, where he helped to cata- 
logue the records, in 1609, master of the 
wards July 1613, and keeper of Hyde Park 
1612. In 1607 he built at Kensington a 
house called Cope Castle (designed by John 
Thorpe), and bought Kensington manor in 
1612. James I stayed with him in November 
1612. He died, 27,000/. in debt, 31 Jul;y 1614, 
and was buried at Kensington. His only 
child, Isabel (by Dorothy, second daughter 
of Richard Grenville of vVotton), inherited 
the Kensington mansion, which was renamed : 
Holland House by her husband Henry Rich, 
earl of Holland. C()})e wrote an apology for 
his friend Salisbury's financial policy, printed : 
in Gutch's' Collectanea Curiosa,'i. 119. Many i 
of his letters are at Hatfield. j 

[Nichols's Progresses; ChI. State Papers, 1590- 
l()14; Collins's Baronetage, i. 112; Princess! 
Liechtenstein's Holland House; Hearno's Curious 
Discourses.] 

COPELAND, THOMAS (1781-1855), 
writer on surgery, son of the Rev. William 
Copeland, curate of Byfield, Northampton- 
shire (1747-1787), was bom in May 1781, 
studied under Mr. Denham at Chigwell in 
Essex, and in London under Edward Ford ! 
[q. v.], his maternal uncle. He afterwards at- 
tended the medical classes in Great WindmiU 
St reet and at St . Bart holomew*s Hospital. On 
6 July 1804 he was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and on the 14th of 
the same month was appointed an assistant 
surgeon in t he 1 st foot guards. He embarked 
with his regiment for Spain under Sir John 
Moore, and was present at the battle of 
Corunna in 1809. On his return to England 



and retirement from the army, finding that 
his uncle was declining practice, Copeland 
occupied his residence, 4 Golden Square, and 
having been appointed surgeon to the West- 
minster General Dispensary, he at once en- 
tered into a large connection, chiefly among 
the aristocracy. In 1810 he brought out 
' Ob6er\'ation8 on the Diseases of the Hip- 
joint, by E. Ford : edited and revised with 
additions, by T. Copeland.' In the same 
year he published ' Observations on some of 
the principal Diseases of the Rectum,' a work 
which ran to three editions. His new and 
scientific treatment of these diseases esta- 
blished his reputation and fairly earned for 
him the distinction of being the founder of 
rectum surgeiy. As a consulting surgeon in 
this class of maladies his opinion in the west 
end of London was in much request. He was 
the first to suggest the removal of the septum 
narium by means of an ingeniously contrived 
pair of forceps, in cases where its oblique posi- 
tion obstructed the passage of jur through the 
nostrils. He was elected a F.R.S. on o Feb. 
1834, and in 1843 became an honorary 
F.R.C.S. For a time he was a member of 
the council of the CoUe^ of Sumons, and 
became surgeon-extraordinary to Queen Vic- 
toria in 1837. He removed to 17 Cavendish 
Square in 1842, but his health failing him he 
limited his practice horn that period. He was 
also the autnor of ' Observations on the Svmp- 
toms and Treatment of the Diseased Spine, 
more particularly relating to the Incipient 
Stages,' 1815; a second edition appeared 
in 1818 and the work was translate into 
several European languages. Among his 
contributions to professional journals was a 
paper entitled * History of a Case in which 
a Calculus was voided fcom a Tumour in the 
Groin' {Trans. Med^-Chir, Soc, iii. 191), 
His career was marked by a becoming de- 
ference to the regulations of professional 
etiquette, and by courtesy and friendship 
towards his brother practitioners. He died 
from an attack of jaundice at Brighton on 
19 Nov. 1865. His wife died on 5 Dec. 1856. 
He left 180,000/., bequeathing 5,000/. both to 
the Asylum for Poor Orphans of the Clergy, 
and to "the Society for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans of Medical Men. 

[Gent. Mag. January 1856, p. 91 ; Pettigrew^s 
Medical Portrait Gallery (1840), vol. iv. No. 2 ; 
Medical Circular. 13 July 1863, p. 31 ; Medical 
Directory, 1856, p. 727.] G. C. B. 

COPELAND, WILLIAM JOHN (1804- 
1885^, scholar and divine, was the son of 
William Copeland, surgeon, of Chigrwell, 
Essex, where he was bom on 1 Sept. 1804. 
When eleven years old he wbb admitted at 
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St. Paul's School (11 Sept. 1815), and whUe 
there won the English verse prize (1823^ and 
the high master's prize for the best L«atin 
essay (1824). In the latter year he proceeded 
with a Pauline exhibition to Trinity College, 
Oxford, and, like another distinguished sym- 
pathiser with tractarian doctrines, was first 
a scholar and then a fellow of that college. 
Trinity College ranked second to Oriel only 
in sympathy with the Oxford movement, 
And Copeland, though never wavering in his 
Attachment to the English church, entered 



j partner of Josiah Spode, and after the decease 
of his father and the retirement of the latter 
he was for a long period at the head of the 
large pott«ry establishment known as that of 
'Spode' at Stoke-on-Trent, and also of the 
firm in London. In 1828-9 he served the 
officeof sheriff of London and Middlesex, and 
in the following year was elected alderman 
for the ward of Bishopsgate. He became 
lord mayor in 1835, ana was for many years 
president of the royal hospitals of lindewell 
and Bethlehem, as well as a member of the 



into close connection with all the leading , Irish Society, which consists of certain mem- 
tractarians of the university. While at col- bers of the corporation, upon whom devolves 
lege he was ill and took no honours ; but he , the management of the estates in Ireland be- 
was always known as one of the best Latin I longing to the citv of London. In 1831 and 
scholars at Oxford. His degrees were B.A. 1833 he contested unsuccessfully the parlia- 
1829, M.A. 1831, and B.D. 1840, and he was mentary borough of Coleraine, but was seated 
duly elected to a fellowship. In 1829 he was on petition in both years, and retained his 
ordained to the curacy of St. Olave, Jewry ; seat imtil the general election of 1837, when 
for the next three years he was curate of he was returned for the borough of Stoke- 
Hackney ; and in 1832 he went to Oxford, on-Trent, which seat he held imtil 1852, and 
where he remained imtil he accepted, in 1849, again from 1857 to 1865. He was a mode- 
the college living of Famham, Essex. This rate conservative in politics, and although he 
was his sole preferment in the church, and did not take an active part in the debates 
after a long illness he died at the rectory on of the House of Commons, he was a useful 
26 Auff. 1885. He never neglected his paro- member of committees, and a watchful guar- 
chial duties, and he rebuilt the parish church dian of the interests of the important district 
with extreme care of desi^ and execution, of the potteries which he represented. He 

Copeland was gifted with a keen sense of , &lso tooK an active part in civic affairs, main- 
humour and with strong sympathies, which tainin/^with chivalrous zeal the ancient rights 
attracted to him a host of friends. He col- and privileges of the city of London when- 
lectcd materials for, if he did not actually ever any of these were objects of attack, 
begin to write, a history of the tractarian Coneland's name will rank along with that 
movement ; and as he possessed a tenacious of Minton and one or two others as the real 
memory, and had been intimately allied with regenerators of the industry of the potteries, 
the leaders of the cause, he woul<^ have com- Though not possessincf the knowleoge of art 
pleted the task to perfection. Newman dedi- which distinguished Wedg\i'ood, he chose as 
eat«d to Copelana his * Sermons on Subjects his associates men of unquestionable taste and 
of the Day' as the kindest of friends, and judfirinent,among whom was Thomas Bat tam, 
Copeland edited eight volumes of Newman's witn whose aid the productions of his manu- 
* Parochial and Plain Sermons ' (1868), an factory gained a world-wide renown, and in 
edition which was more than once reprinted, &11 the great international exliibitions of re- 
besides printing a valuable volume of selec- centtimesobtainedthe highest commendation 
tions from the same series of discourses, both for their design and execution. But the 
The 'Homilies of St. John Chrysostom on branch of ceramic art which Copeland carried 
the Epistle to the Ephesians ' were translated to the highest degree of perfection was the 
by Copeland, and included in the fifth volume manufacture of parian groups and statuettes, 
of the * Library of the Fathers ; ' and Mozley in which he secured the co-operation of some 
6ays that Copeland contributed to the * Tracts of the most eminent sculptors of the day, in- 
fer the Times.' Part of his library passed, eluding Gibson, Calder Marshall, Foley, Ma- 
through the agency of his nephew, W. Cope- rochetti, and Durham. Copeland was in early 
luid Borlase, formerly M.P. for St. Austell, , life a keen sportsman, keepmg a stud of race- 
Cornwall, to the National Liberal Club. horses, and always identifying himself with 

[Gardiner's 8t Paul's School, 258, 403. 424, \ those who sought to maintain the honour of 
427 ; T. Modey's Reminiscences, ii. 3 ; Guardian, | the sport as an old English institution. He 
2 Sept 1886, p. 1294.] W. P. C. , died at Russell Farm, Wat ford, Hertfordshire, 

COPELAND, WILLIAM TAYLOR 12 April 1868. 
(1797-1868), alderman of London, and porce- [Times, 14 April 1868, reprinted in Gent. Mai?. 
lain numufiMSturer, was bom 24 March 1797. j 1868, i. 691 ; City Press, 18 April 1868 ; Art 
He WM the son of William Copeland, the | Journal, 1868, p. 158.] R. £. G. 
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COPERARIO, GIOVANNI, whose name 
is also sometimes spelt Copbario ((/. 162G), 
musician, is said to have been an English- 
man, of the name of John Cooper. According 
to Wood, he was ' an Englishman borne, who 
havinge spent much of his time in Italy, was 
there called Coprario^ which name he kept 
when he returned into England, at which 
time he was esteemed famous for instrumental 
musick and composition of fancies, and there- 
upon was made composer to Kinff Charles I. 
He was one of the first authors that set les- 
sons to the viol lyra-way, and composed 
lessons not only to play alone, but for two 
or three lyra-viols m consert, which hath 
been approved by many excellent masters ' 
(Wood, BodL MS. 19 (D.) No. 106). In 
1606 Coperario published * Funeral Teares, 
for the death of . . . the Earle of Devonshire. 
Figured in seaven songes, whereof sixe are so 
set forth that the wordes may be exprest by 
a treble voice alone to the lute and base 
viole, or else that the meane part may bee 
added, if any shall affect more fulnesse of 
parts. The seaventh is made in forme of a 
dialogue, and cannot be sung without two 
voyces.' 

At the great feast given on 10 July 1607 
to James I by the Merchant Taylors Com- 
pany, when John Bull and Nathaniel Giles 
superintended the music, Coperario was ^aid 
12/. for setting certain songs sung to the king. 
In conjunction with N. Laniere [q. v.], he 
wrote miisic for a masque of Campion's, per- 
formed at Whitehall on St. Stephen's night, 
1613, on the occiision of the marriage of 
Somerset and Lady Frances Howard ; for 
this he was paid 20/. (Devon, Ismea of the 
Exchequer y 1 836, p. 165). He is said also (but 
on doubtful authority) to have been the com- 
poser of the music to the * ^laske of Flowers,' 
represented at Whitehall by the gentlemen of 
Gray's Inn on Twelfth night, 161 3-1 4, and for 
the masque of the Inner Temple and Gray's 
Inn performed on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth and the Palsgrave, 
in February 1612-13. In 1613 Coperario pub- 
lished ' Songs of Mourning : Bewailing the 
untimely death of Prince Henry. Worded 
by Tho. Campion. And set forth to bee sung 
with one voyce to the Lute, or Violl,' and in 
the following year he contributed two com- 
positions (* O Lord, how doe my woes ' and * I'll 
lie me down and sleep ') to Sir William Ijeigh- 
ton's * Teares or Lamentacions of a Sorrow- 
full Soule.' Coperario was the music-master 
of Charles I, on whose accession he was made 
composer of music in ordinary, with a yearly 
salary of 40/. He died in 1 6^6, and was suc- 
ceeded in his post by Alfonso Ferrabosco 
[q. v.] No portrait 01 him is now known to 



exist, but when Vertue visited the music 
school at Oxford in 1732--3 he made a note 
that there was then in the collection a half- 
length of him, dressed in white (Add. MS. 
230^1, fol. 65). There is much music extant 
by Coperario, ^principally in the libraries of the 
queen, the British Museum^ Christ Church and 
tlie Music School (Oxford), and the Royal Ck>l- 
lege of Music. His compositions are chiefly 
instrumental fantasias, or 'Fancies,' in several 
parts, and show that he was a master in the art 
of polyphonic writinjBf. But his importance 
in tne history of English music lies in the fact 
that he must have been in Italy at the very 
time when the homophonic school arose, and 
that though his own bent was clearly towards 
the earlier school, yet his compositions for solo 
voices are written in the new manner, which 
was afterwards so astonishingly developed by 
his pupils, William and Henry Lawes. Cope- 
rario, m fact, with Ferrabosco and Laniere, 
forms the connecting link between Italy and 
England at the period when the musical drama 
originated. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 398 6; State Papers, 
Dom. Ser., Charles I, App. 7 July 1626 ; Haw- 
kins's Hist, of Music, lii. 372 ; Fenton's Obser- 
vations on some of Mr. Waller's Poems (ed. 1 742 ), 
p. cii ; Clode's Memorials of the Merchant Tay- 
lors' Company, p. 177 ; information from the Rev. 
J. H. Mee and Mr. W. R. Sims.] W. B. 8. 

COPINGER, WILLIAM (d. 1416), clerk, 
was a member of a family settled at Buxhall, 
Suffolk. His will is dated 20 Jan. 1411-12, 
and was proved on 2 March 1416-16. He was 
buried at Buxhall (Davy, Athencn Suffol- 
censes, i., Brit. Mm. Add. MS. 19165, f. 68). 
Copinger*s claim to be included among Eng- 
lish writers rests upon the testimony of Bishop 
Bale, who mentions in his note-book (Bodleian 
Library, Cod. Selden., supra, 64, f. 58 b) that 
he found two works of his in the possession 
of Balliol College, Oxford. These works 
were a treatise, * l)e Virtutibus et Vitiis,' and 
a * Sacramentale ' in one book (so too in 
Bale, Scriptt. Brit. Cat. xi. 48, pt. ii. 62 et 
seq.) Pits expands this accoimt by the 
statement that Copinger was a master of art^ 
of some note in the university of Oxford, and 
that he is supposed to have been a member 
of Balliol College (De Anglia Scriptoribusj 
appendix, ii. 22, p. 862J). Two copies of the 
' De Virtutibus et Viciis Auctoritates Sacre 
Scripture et Sanctorum ac Philosophorum ' 
remain in the Balliol Library (codd. Ixxxiii. 
136-67, Ixxxvi. f. 2 et seq.), both of the 
fourteenth century; and the former has the 
following colophon — * Explicit tractatus de 
viciis et virtutibus compilatus. Toppjpger ^ 
(or perhaps * Toppyng * — the flourish is am- 
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biguous). The name is apparently that, not 
of the author, but of the transcnoer (H. O. 
OoxB, Catal of Oxford MS8,,Bfi^]io\ College, 
p. 24 a), and the initial letter is not C but T. 
Finally, there is no christian name given ; and 
it is possible that the name ' WiUiam ' was 
prefixed through an inadvertent confusion 
with a William Copinger of New College, 
who proceeded B.C.Ij. in 1642 (Wood, Fasti 
Oaron, i. 116, ed. Bliss), or perhaps with 
another William Copinger who made extracts 
from a Dublin chartulary which formed part 
of Sir James Ware's collection, and after- 
wards passed into the possession of the Earl 
of Clarendon (Catal, Uod, MSS, AngL vol. 
ii. pt. ii. p. 8, 1697). As for the ' Sacramen- 
tale ' referred to above, it is probably a copy 
of the well-known ' Pupilla Oculi ' of John 
Borough [q. v.], (Balliol MS. ccxx. f 64). 
It resmts, therefore, that Copinger has only 
found a place in English biographical dic- 
tionaries m consequence of an error of tran- 
scription on the part of Bishop Bale. 

[Authorities cited above.] R. L. P. 

COPLAND, JAMES, M.D. (1791-1870), 
physician, was bom in November 1791 in the 
Orkney Isles, and was the eldest of nine 
children. He went to school at Lerwick, 
and in November 1807 entered the university 
of Edinburgh. His studies were at first di- 
rected towards theology, but after a time he 
Preferred medicine, and graduated M.D. in 
816. He at once sought occupation in Lon- 
don, but finding none that suited him, after 
eighteen months, went to the Gold Coast as 
medical officer to the settlements of the African 
Company. He landed at Goree, Senegal, 
Gambia, and Sierra Leone, learning all he 
could of the diseases of the country, and on 
leaving Sierra Leone had abundant oppor- 
tunity of making use of his newly acquired 
knowledge, for three-fourths of the crew fell 
ill of fever, and in the midst of the epidemic 
a gale carried away the masts. Soon after 
the storm Copland landed and made his way 
along the coast amidst the savages, sometimes 
on foot, sometimes in small trading vessels 
or in canoes, till he reached Cape Coast Castle, 
where he lived for some months. In 1818 
he returned to England, but soon started on 
travels through france and Germany. In 
1820 he became a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London, and settled in Wal- 
worth. In London physicians without friends 
and without hospital appointments, or the 
opportunity of becoming known as teachers, 
have from time to time endeavoured to rise 
in their profession by constant writing and 
publication. This was the course which 
Copland chose. His laborious habits make 



it probable that he might have added some- 
thing to medical knowledge, but the method 
he adopted inevitably ended in his becoming 
an eminent compiler and not a learned phy- 
sician. He began by writing on the medical 
topography of West Africa (* Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Foreign Medicine,* 1820), on human 
rumination, on yellow fever, on hydrophobia, 
on cholera Q London Medical kepository,' 
1821 ) , and then enjir&gt^ in a discussion Q Lon- 
don Medical and Physical Journal ') on chro- 
nic peritonitis. The question disputed was 
how to determine whether such cases were 
due to tubercle or merely to chronic inflam- 
mation. Copland's paper shows no great 
knowledge 01 morbid anatomy, nor does he 
know enough to grasp the extreme difficulty 
of determining the point in particular cases 
during life. In 1822 he took a house in Jer- 
myn Street, became editor of * The London 
Medical Repository,* and wrote much in that 
journal on many subjects. In 1824 he pub- 
lished notes to a translation of Richerand's 
* Physiology,' and in 1825 issued a prospectus 
for an * Encyclopaedia of Medicine.' At the 
same time he lectured on medicine at a me- 
dical school then existing in Little Dean 
Street, and somewhat later at the Middlesex 
Hospital. In 1828 and 1829 he again issued 
I proposals for an encyclopaedia, but again 
without success, till at last the scheme was 
adopted by Messrs. Longman, the publishers, 
and in 1832 the first part was issued and the 
■ work ultimately finished by Copland in three 
I stout volumes, with double columns, on 3,509 
I closely printed pages. The * Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine/ a book, by one man, on 
every part of medicine, the small-type columns 
of which would extend, if placed in succes- 
sion, for almost a mile, is a marvel of perse- 
vering industry, unfortunately more astonish- 
ing than useful. The book is only comparable 
to the ' Continent ' of Al Rhasis, a vast col- 
lection of opinions and statements un^vemed 
by discernment. Our own time, wiser than 
the centuries which succeeded Al Rhasis, 
leaves Copland's dictionary as undisturbed 
on the shelves as the * Continent ' itself . An 
abridgment was published by the author in 
1866. 

In 1832 the article on cholera was pub- 
lished as a separate book, ' Pestilential Cho- 
lera, its Nature, Prevention, and Curative 
Treatment.' Copland was elected F.R.S. in 
1833, and fellow of the College of Physicians 
in 1837. He attained considerable practice 
and wrote in 1850 a small book * On the Causes, 
Nature, and Treatment of Palsy and Apo- 
plexy,' and in 1861 *The Forms, Complica- 
tions, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of 
Consumption and Bronchitis,' comprising also 
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the causes and prevention of scrofula. He so to other/ but a few lines lower down he 
was president of the Pathological Society, j requests the reader * to pardon myn igno- 
but Old not obtain the respect of the practical ; rant youth,' and this at a period eighteen or 
morbid anatomists who attended its meetings, . nineteen years after Caxton's death. He 



and who were often led to smile when tne 
president claimed as his own numerous mo- 
<oern discoveries in pathology. Copland wrote 
more on medicine than any fellow of the col- 



was undoubtedly in the office of Wynkyn de 
Worde, who left him ten marks, and who in 
the same and other works is referred to as 
' my mayst-er.' The first volume bearing his 



lege of his time, or of any past time, and was ; imprint is 'The Boke of Justices of Feas 
respected in the college, where he was Croo- I . . . emprynted at London in Flete-strete 
nian lecturer 1844, 1845, 1846 ; Lumleian ' at the signe of the Rose Qarland by Robert 
lecturer 1854, 1855, and Harveian orator Copland,^ in 1615. W. de Worde issued the 
1857. He gave up practice about a year be- ! same book in 1510 and 1515. Copland was 
fore his death, which took place at Kilbum a bookseller and stationer as well as printer, 
12 July 1870. as appears from the colophon to ' The Ques- 



July 

[Pottigrew's Modical Portrait Gallery, i. 109, 
where the materials for the memoir were sap- 



appears from the colophon to ' The Qi 

tionary of Cyrurgyens ' (1541), * translated 

out of the Frensshe, at the instigacion and 



plied by Copland himself; Munks Coll. of Phys. i costes of the ryght honest parsone Henry 
1878, iii. 216; verbal accounts of surviving con- ! Dabbe, stacyoner and biblyopolyst inPaules 
temporary physicians.] N. M. | churche yarde, by Robert Oaplande of the 

COPLAND, PATRICK, LL.D. (1749- , ^n**^*^^* His Imown typographical pro- 
1822), naturalist, was bom in 1749 at the auctions are only about twelve in number, 
manse of Fintrav, Aberdeenshire, where his P^y are all rare, but are not distmguished 
father was minister, and elected professor of for m^hamcal excellency. Herbert says that 
natural philosophy in Marischal CoUege and \^ * lliepjFruytes of the Holy Goost,' printed 
University, Aberdeen, in 1775. In 1779 he , ^y ^"? ^^}^f^,' *^® ^3^?^^ ^,^P ^ first to be 
was transferred to the chair of mathematics, i {oundm black-letter books, the virgil or dash 
but in 181 7 was again appointed to his former Reing used previously. In Andrew Horde's 
chair, which he held till his death (10 Nov. I 'Pryiicynlesof Astronamye the author speaks 




but by means of assistance from the Board ^^^ ^ated book. Stow records that a * WQ- 
of Trustees and Manufactures, he contrived ^^^^ Copland, Taylor, the kings merchant,' 
to form a valuable collection, travelling on was churchwarden in 1515 and 1516 at St. 
the continent for information, and doing not i Mar>'-le-Bow, and gave the ffreat Bow bell, 
a little by his own mechanical skill, and by ! o^t what relation he was to the two printers 
directing and superintending his workmen, of the name is not known (Survey, 1754, i. 
This service looks but small in the light of ^^)- !./>, i j, i- 

our vast modem museums of science and art, , The most famous of Copland s literary pro- 
our international exhibitions, and illustrated auctions are two pieces of verse, * The live 
scientific journals; but to Copland belongs way to the Spyttel Hous and * Jyl of 
the credit of having discovered a want, and Breyntfordslestament. The formeris adia- 
done what he could in his circumstances to [ogue, written with much force and humour, 
supply it. Copland was also among the first | between Copland and the jjorter of St. Bar- 
to extend the knowledge of science beyond tholomew s Hospital. * It is one of the most 
academic circles by means of a popular course ^^^id and vigorous j)roductions of the time * 



of natural philosophy. 



(C. H. Herford, England and Germany in 



[Anderson's Scottish Nation; Kennedy's Annals tJieSijteenth Century, ISm,^. 358), and is 
of Aberdeen, vol. ii.] W. G. B. ^"^j «/ curious mformation about the cheats 

and beggars who resorted to the hospital 

ND, ROBERT (Jl. 1508-1547), at some period after Henry VIIPs statute 

author and printer, was, according to Bag- \ (1530-1) against vagabonds (see 1. 375), and 
service of Caxton. Copland him- subsequent to the Reformation (1. 551). * Jyl 



COPLAND, ROBERT (Jl. 1508-1547), at some period after Henry VIII's jtatute 
ithor and * " ••• . -« i •i -o/x ix . • ^. i^_ ^_ /__ i 

ford, in the 

self, in the prologue to * Kynge Appolyn of | of Breyntford ' is based upon acoarse popular 
Thyre ' (1510), mentions that ne gladly fol- j tale. Both pieces were in Captain Cox^s 
lows * the trace of my mayster Caxton, begyn- I librarjr. Copland translated three romances 
ninge with small storyes and pamfletes, and I of chivalry as well as other works from the 
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French, and contributed verses to several Hous * [col.] * Enprynted at London in the 
books. It is extremely probable that we owe Flete-strete, at the Kose Garland, by Robert 
the first English version of ' Eulenspiegel * Copland/ n.d., 4to (printed after 1535, only 
to him. Three undated editions of * Howie- two or three copies known ; reproduced in 

flas' were issued byWilliam Copland between Utterson's * Select Pieces of Early Popular 
548 and 1560. Wood believed him to have Poetry/ 1817, ii. 1-50, in Hazlitt's * Remain* 
been a poor scholar at Oxford. of the Early Popular Poetry of England,* iv. 

The following is a list of his writings : 17-72 ; and analvsed in Herford^s ' England 
1. 'The Kalender of Shepeherdes/ London, andGermany in the Sixteenth Century,' 1880^ 
W. de Worde, 1508 and 1528, 4to, translated pp. 857-62). 9. * The Complaynte of them 
from ' Le Compost et Kalendrier des Bergers,' that ben to late marved,* London, W. d& 
first printed in 1498, and afterwards with ^ Worde, n.d. 4to (8 leaves). ' Payne and 
variations (see Nibabd, Livres Pop,^ 1864, i. . Sorowe of Euyll Maryage,' W. de Worde^ 
84-121). It contains many curious scraps n.d. 4to (4 leaves). ' A Uomplaynt of them 
of folklore, and consists of prose and verse ^ thatbetosoonemaryed/W.de Worde, 1535, 
mingled with woodcuts. In the prologue 4to (18 leaves). All three are evidently^ 
we are told that having come across the \ translated from the French (see Colliev, 
work 'in rude and Scottish language/ the Bibliog, Account, i,b2Ar-Q). 10. 'The Life of 
translator ' shewed the said booK unto my Ipomydon,' London, W. de Worde, n.d. 4ta 
worshipful mayster, Wynkyn de Worde, (adapted from the romance of Hue of Rote- 
at whose commandment and instigation I, lande ; the former Heber copy is the only one 
Robert Copland, have me applied directly to known). 11. 'The maner to Hue well . . . 
translate it out of French again into our ma^ compyled by maistre Johan Quentin,' Lon- 
temal tongue.* 2.'KyngeAppolynofThyre/ don, K. Copland, 1540, 4to (translated from 
London, W. de Worde, 1510, 4to (translated the French). 12. 'The Questionary of Cy- 
from the French ' Appolyn, roi de Thire ; ' \ ruranrens, with the formulary of lytel Guydo 
the Roxburghe copy in the possession of the i in Uyrurgie,'&c., London, R. Wyer,1541, 4to 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth is the only (translated from the French). 13. 'The 
one known, reproduced in facsimile by E. W. ' Knyght of the Swanne : Helyas,* London, 
Ashbee, 1870, 4to). 3. ' The Myrrour of the j W. Copland, n.d. 4to (the copy in theGarrick 
Chyrche ... by Saint Austyn of Abyndon,' j collection in the British Museum is the only 
London, W. de Worde, 1521, 4to, trans- ' one known ; reprinted in Thoms, ' Early I^rose 
lated, with additional verses (see Notes and Romances,* vol. iii.) 14. ' The Art of Me- 
Qtimeff,4th ser.xi.401), from the ' Speculum , morye, that otherwise is called The Phoenix,'^ 
Ecdesi® ' of Edm. Rich, archbishop of Can- | London, W. Middleton, n.d. 8vo (translated 
terbury (see Hook, Lives of the Archbishops^ from the French). 15. (a) ' Jyl of Breynt- 
iii. 218-22), possibly from a French version. ! ford's Testament. Newly compiled ' [col.] 
4. * A Goosteley^ Treatyse of the Passyon of ' Imprented at London in Lothbury ouer 



our Lorde Jesu Uhryst, with many deuout con- 
templacyons, examples, and exposicyons of 
the same/ London, W. de Worde, 1521 and 
1532, 4to (translated from the French by 



agaynst Sainct Margaretes chureh by me 
Wyllyam Copland,' n.d. 4to (printed shortly 
after 1562; tne only copy knovni is in the 
Bodleian Library, privately reprinted by F. J. 



Chertsey; Copland only supplied the verse). ^ Fumivall as * Jyl of Brejmtford's Testament, 
6. ' The Introductory to write and to pro- ! the Wyll of the Deuyll, and other short 
iiounceFrenche,compyled by Alexander Bar- | pieces/ 1871, 8vo); (6) 'Jyl of Braintford*» 
cley/ London, R. Copland, 1521, folio (at the ! Testament newly compiled '[col.] 'Imprinted 



end ' The maner of dauncynge of base daunces 
. . . translated out of frenche by R. Cop- 
land '). 6. ' The Rutter of the See, with the 
Hauores, Rodes, Soundynges, Kennynges, 
Wyndes, Flodes and Ebbes, Daungers and 
G<Mt8tes of Dyuers Regyons/ &c., London, R. 
Copland, 1528, 12mo (from the' Grant Rou- 
tier ' of Pierre Garcie, first printed at Rouen 
about 1521, and frequently after. The ' Rutter' 



at London by me William Copland,' n.d. 4to 
(printed after (a) according to Fumivall; 
Collier and Hazlitt take the opposite view. 
Collier's copy of (*), described m his ' Bibl. 
Account,' i. 152-5, cannot be traced ; no other 
copy is known. There are many variations 
between the two editions). 16. ' The Seuen 
Sorowes that women have when theyre Hus- 
I bandes be deade. Compyled by R. Copland,' 



was also added to and ran through several London,W. Copland, n.d. 4to (12 leaves; copy 
editions). 7. 'TheSecretofSecret«of Aristo- in British Museum, not seen by HaUiweil 
tyle, with the Gouemale of Princes,' London, and Fumivall, dialogue in verse, with wood- 
R. Copland, 1528, 4to (translated from the | cut). 17. Copland also contributed verses 
Frencn with ' L'Envoy 'in verse by the trans- , to Chaucer's 'Assemble of Foules,' 1530, W. 
lator). 8. 'The Hye Way to the Spyttel j Walter's ' Spectacle of Loners/ n.d. (see Col- 
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LiER,ii. 482-^, and a prologue to* The Gastell specimens of popular English liteiature. all 
of Pleasure/ W. de Worde, n.d. of which are now extremely rare. The titles 

[Weover's Ancient FunerallMonumenU, 1631, ^^ ™*»y ^^ ^^^^ ^^ in the list of Captain 
p. 402; Wood's Athene Oxon. (Bliss), i. 262; | C?oxs library, and it is extremely likely that 
Warton's Hist. Engl. Poetry, 1840,i._p.clxxxiii, , Copland's actual editions were those in that 
iii. 269 ; Ames's 
346-62 ; the same i 

Bibl. Poetica,173; Corser's Collectanea Anglo- Typogr, Antiq, 
Poetica, pt. iv. 446-66; Comer's Bibl. Account that the Stationers* Com'pany * Payd for the 
of the Rarest Books in the English Language, buryall of Coplande yjs^must not be con- 

^ ^^^'J w • ' ^f;^\ ^^^ '"" ^\ ^"^A^'l? ^i^^^®^ ^ ^^^ *^»^ t^ey were called upon 

printed before 1^40 1884. 3 vob. 8vo ; W. C ^o bear his funeral expeiies, but rather tW 

Hazlitt 8 Handbook, 1867, p. 122, Collections and ^i,^ /./x^«„„„ u«j :„ -iLTTI? i. j iT 

Notes, 1876, p. 99. and Remains of Early Popular ^^^ company had m 8«me way honoured the 

Poetry, iv. 17, &c.; Jyl of BreyntfopS's Testa- ^^ ceremonies of a benefactor and original 

ment, ed. Furnivall, 1871, Svo; Captain Cox, member. 

his Ballads and Books, ed.Fumivail (Ballad Soc), [Besides the authorities mentioned above see 

1871.] H. R. T. Collier's Bibliographical Account, i. 11, 163; 

^i^-DT A -Km T»rTTTT4>r /^iec/» 1 efl/^N Catalogue of Books in the British Museum, 

COPLAND, WILLIAM OJ. 1556-1569), printed to 1640, 1884. 3 vols.8vo; Captain Cox! 

printer, is beheved by Dibdm ( Fypogr, Antiq. his Ballads and Books, ed. by F. J. PumivaU 

IV. 127) to have been the younger brother | (Ballad Soc.), 1871.] H. R. T. 

of liobert Copland [q. v.] lie worked in his 



office until the deatn of the latter, and con- 
tinued as printer in the same house. William 
Copland was one of the original members of 
the Stationers' Company, and was named in 
the charter of 1556 (Arbeb, Transcript , i. 



COPLESTON, EDWARD (1776-1849), 
bishop of Llandatf, was bom 2 Feb. 1776 at 
OfFwell in Devonshire, of which parish his 
father was the rector. He was descended from 
one of the most ancient families in the west 



xxviii). The first book for which he is re- I of England, which was said to have been in 
corded to have had license was for an edition possession of its estates before the Conquest, 
of Isocrates's * Admonition to Demonicus,' in The remains of them were all lost in the 



1557 (t^. i. 79), but it does not seem ever to 
have been printed. The earliest dated volume 
bearing his imprint is * The Understandinge 
of the Lordes Supper. . . . Jmprinted at Lon- 



cause of Charles I by the bishop's immediate 
ancestor, John Copleston ; and his descendant 
was not a little proud of the family tree, 
which he spent much time in tracing back- 



don, in Fletestrete, at y* signe of the Rose j wards to its roots. He was educated at home, 
Garland,' in 1548. In 1561 he was in Thames and at the age of fifteen he gained a scholar- 
Street, * in theVyntre upon the Three Craned ship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Warfe,' and at one time had an oflice in two years afterwards the chancellor's prize 
Lothbury, * over against Sainct Margarytes I for Latin hexameters upon 'Marius amid the 
church.' Among the noteworthy books issued ruins of Carthage.' His Latin poetry was re- 
from his press were * The xiii bukes of markably good, and a Latin epistle which 
Enendos' (1558, 4to), * The foure Sonnes of he addressed to a friend in his seventeenth 
Aimon' (1554, folio), *Kynge Arthur '(1557), i year will bear comparison with Gray's or Mil- 
folio, and the following witnout a date : * Syr ' ton s. After proceeding B. A. in 1795 he was 
Isenbras,' 4to, 'Howleglas' (three editions), invited by the authorities of Oriel to fill a 
4to, * The Knyght of the Swanne,' 4to, * Jyl of vacant fellowship for which none of the can- 
Breyntford's Testament * (two editions, 4to), didates were considered good enough. In 
Borde's * Introduction of Knowledge,' 4to, | 1796he won the prize for an English essay on 
*Valentyne and Orson,' 4to, and other popular the subject of agriculture, and in 1797 gra- 
romances. Dibdin knew of no book printed duated M.A. and succeeded to a college tutor- 
by Copland after 1561, although * A Dyaloge ship, which he held for thirteen years. At this 
between ij Beggers ' is registered for him l^ i time he commanded a company in the Oxford 
tween 15o7 and 1568 {Transcript ^ i. 355). ' volunteers, and was celebrated for his bodily 
He compiled * A boke of the Properties of strength and activity. He once walked all 
Herbes,' 1 552, 4to, issued from his own press, the way from Oxford to Offwell ; and his 
Both Robert and William Copland used the ' biographer thinks he must be nearly the last 
same kind of worn and inferior types, and man who was robbed by a highwayman ne^r 
theirworkmanshipshowslittleof the beauty London, a calamity that befell Copleston 
that marks the productions of Wynkyn de betweenBeaconsfieldandUxbridgeoni2Jan. 
Worde, but the memory of William deserves 1799. As tutor of Oriel he nuide the ac- 
respect as one who printed many interesting i quaintance of John William Ward (after- 
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ns 
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Tv^ards Lord Dudley), with whom he continued 
to correspond ; and in 1841 he published a selec- 
tion of his letters, which are full of interest. 
Copleston, together with the head of his 
college, Dr. Evefeigh, whom he described as 
the author and prime mover of the undertak- 
ing, was a warm supporter of the new ex- 
amination statute which was promulgated in 
1800, and he volunteered to be one of the first 
'examiners in the new schools. In the same 
year he became vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford, 
4ind in 1802 professor of poetry, in which 
capacity he showed himself an accomplished 
•cntic, as well as a master of Latinity. His 
PrsDlections were greatly admired by New- 
man, who said, however, that the style was 
^ more Coplestonian than Ciceronian.' His 
* Advice to a Youngs Reviewer,* a parody of 
the method of criticism adopted in the earlier 
numbers of the ' Edinburgh Review,' is a 
marvellous piece of imitation, full of the 
finest irony. The review soon afterwards 
published an attack on the Oxford system of 
education, to which Copleston at once replied 
and completely demolished his antagonist, 
whom he convicted not onlv of stark igno- 
rance of what he had undertaken to condemn, 
but of much bad Latin besides. Lord Gren- 
ville wrote to thank him for his able defence 
of Latin versification against the swords 
of the barbarians. The reviewer answered 
liim, and Copleston wrote three * replies ' in 
all, which contain in a small compass the 
whole case in favour of a classical education 
as then understood. This defence is the 
more valuable as Copleston's own intellect 
was of an order capable of grappling with 
tougher questions than the value of elegant 
scholarship. In 1819 he published two letters 
to Sir Robert Peel, one on the currency and 
one on pauperism, showing a mast«ry of 
political economy. The mischievous effects of 
a variable standard of value was the subject 
of the first, which was spoken of in the most 
flattering terms by Tiemey, Baring (after- 
wards Lord Ashburton), and Sir James Mac- 
kintosh in the House of Commons. He 
advocated the immediate resumption of cash 
payments, and considered that when this had 
Deen effected, then, and not till then, it 
would be Just to repeal the com laws ; paper 
-currency being a concession to the commer- 
<:ial world as protection duties were to the 
agricultural. In the letters on pauperism 
he traced the condition of the labouring 
classes in England to the decline in the value 
of money, ana held that the true remedy was 
a corresponding increase in the rate of wages. 
He disuked tne principle of a poor mw 
altogether, and seems not to have discerned 
the real utility of the allotment system, for 



wliich it was proposed, in a bill brought in 
by the government in 1819 but never carried, 
to enable the parochial authorities to acquire 
land. Before quitting Copleston's connection 
with literature we may mention his notice in 
the * Quarterly Review ' of a book very little 
known, namely, a Latin history of the in- 
surrection of 1745, written by a Scotchman, 
which Copleston pronounced to be in some 
parts almost equal to Livy. 

In 1814, on the death of Dr. Eveleigh, 
Copleston was appointed to the provostship 
of Chriel. He hao for some years filled the 
office of dean, and to him, perhaps more than 
to any other single indiviaual, is to be attri- 
buted the hi^h character which the college 
acquired durmg the first quarter of the present 
century. The best description of it during 
the twenty years that immediately followed 
Copleston s appointment is to be found in 
Cardinal Newman's * History of his Religious 
Opinions,' and in Mozlejr's 'Reminiscences of 
Oriel.' But in the * Memoir of Bishop Cople- 
ston,' publbhed in 1851, is to be found a very 
interesting letter from Mr. John Hughes, 
formerly a member of the college, containing 
a picture of Oriel men and maimers during the 
time when Copleston's influence was supreme, 
which shows that in those davs the whole 
body of Oriel undergraduates held their heads 
higher than their fellows. 

Copleston was a tory of the Pitt and Can- 
ning, not of the Eldon and Perceval, school ; 
and in the contest for the chancellorship of the 
university in 1814 he threw his whole influ- 
ence into the scale of Lord Grenville, who was 
elected by a small majority. Lord Liverpool 
had a just apprehension oi his merits, and in 
1826 made him dean of Chester. In 1828 he 
was further promoted to the bishopric of Llan- 
daff and deanery of St. Paul's. In parliament 
he supported the bill for the removal of Roman 
catholic disabilities. But he opposed the Re- 
form Bill, his dislike of which he explained 
at some length in a letter to Lord Ripon in 
November 1831. In Copleston's opinion the 
better plan would have been to revive the 
royal prerogative as to issuing and discon- 
tinuing writs, a practice by which the pro- 
cesses of enfranchisement were adj usted to the 
changes of population without any parliamen- 
tary agitation. As a politician he is classed 
by Archbishop Whately as * a decided tory.' 
But he was certainly more liberal than the 
bulk of the tory party fifty years ago. He 
was in favour oi the admission of dissenters 
to the universities. He supported Dr. Hamp- 
den ; and we may therefore attach to his dis- 
approval of the Maynooth grant, and of the 
Jew Declaration Bill, more than ordinanr 
'■ weight. The protest against the third read- 
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ing of the Mavnooth Bill entered on the 
journals of the House of Lords was probably 
drawn up by the bishop, and expresses very 
clearly and concisely his logical objection to 
the measure. 

As bishop of Llandaff he devoted himself 
strenuously to the work of church restoration 
which was then commencing in Wales, and 
more than twenty new churches and fifty- 
three glebe houses were built in his diocese 
during his tenure of the see. He also took care 
to require a knowledge of the Welsh language 
from the clergy whom he instituted, though he 
was always of opinion that the want of Welsh 
services had been greatly exaggerated. All 
the business of life, he said, was conducted in 
English, and the natural inference was that 
the vast majority of the Welsh people had no 
difficulty in understanding an English service. 
However, he quite recognised the necessity 
of having in every parish a clergyman who 
could speak Welsh. His charges delivered 
to the clergy of the diocese between 1831 and 
1^9 contain his views on this question, as 
well as on the great public controversies of 
the day. He was a high churchman, who 
at the same time was thoroughly oppcMsed 
to the tractarians. He could see no logical 
distinction between the sacerdotal theory 
which they inculcated and the Roman doc- 
trine of the priesthood. But all this time 
he had an equally strong aversion to dissent 
as substituting unauthorised for authorised 
teaching, and the order which the christian 
church had sanctioned by ancient and universal 
usage for the new-fangled systems of indi- 
viduals. The bishop died on 14 Oct. 1849, 
and was buried in the ruined cathedral of 
Llandaft*, having just completed his seventy- 
third year. 

[W. J. Copleston's Momoirs of Edward Cople- 
ston, Bishop of Llandaff; Kemains of the late 
Edward Copleston, with an introduction by Arch- 
bishop Whately, 1854; Mozley'e Reminiscences 
of Oriel College, 1883; Annual Register, 1849.] 

T. E. K. 

COPLEY, ANTHONY (1567-1607?), 
poet and conspirator, third son of Sir Thomas 
Copley [q. v.], was bom in 1567. He was 
left in England when his father went abroad, 
but in 1582, * btung then a student at Fumi- 
vals Inn,' he * stole away * and joined liis 
father and mother at Rouen. At Rouen he 
stayed for two years, and was tlien sent to 
Rome. There lie remained for two years in 
the English college, ha\'ing a pension often 
crowns from Pope Gregory. On leaving Rome 
he proceeded to the IjOw Countries, wnere he 
obtained a pension of twenty crowns from 
the Prince of Parma, and entered the service 



of the King of Spain, in which he remained 
until shortlv \more 1590. In that je^ he 
returned to England without permiMion, and 
was soon arrested and put in the Tower, 
whence we have a letter froia him dated 
6 Jan. 1590-1 to Wade, then lieutenant of the 
Tower, giving an account of his early life, and 
praying for pardon and employment. Other 
letters from him (printed by Strype) give 
information respecting the English exiles. 
Soon after we find him residing as a married 
man at Roughay, in the parish of Horsham, 
and on 22 June 1592, in a letter from Top- 
cliffe to the queen, he is described as 'the 
most, desperate youth that 11 veth. . . . Copley 
did shoot a gentleman the last summer, and 
killed an ox with a musket, and in Hors- 
ham church threw his dagger at the parish 
clerk. . . . There liveth not the like, I think, 
in England, for sudden attempts, nor one 
upon whom I have good grounds to have 
watchful eyes' (Stbtpe, Annals, voL iv.) 
He appears to have been an object of ffreat 
suspicion to the government, and to have 
been imprisoned several times during the re- 
mainder of Elizabeth's reign. His writings, 
however, breathe fervent loyalty and devo- 
tion to the queen. In 1595 he published 
*Wits, Fittes, and Fancies fronted and en- 
termedled with Presidentes of Honour and 
Wisdom ; also Loves Owle, an idle conceited 
dialogue between Love and an olde Man,*^ 
London, 1595 (Bodleian). The prose portion 
of this work is a collection of jests, stories, 
and sayings, chiefly taken from a Spanish 
work, ' La Florest* Spagnola,' and was re- 
printed in 1614 with additions, but without 

* Love's Owle ' (Brit. Mus.) This work was 
followed in 1596 by *A Fig for Fortune' 
(Brit. Mus.), reprinted by the Spenser So- 
ciety in 1 883. It is a poem in six-line stanzas, 
and, like * Love's Owle,' does not convey a 
very high idea of Copley's poetical powers. 
Extracts from it will be found in Corser's 
' Collectanea,' ii. 456-9. 

At the end of Elizabeth's reign Copley 
took an active part in the controversy between 
the Jesuits and the secular priests, and wrote 
two pamphlets on the side of the seculars, 

* An Answere to a Letter of a Jesuited Gentle- 
man, by his Cosin, Maister A. C, concerning 
the Appeale, State, Jesuits,' 1601, 4to (Brit. 
Mus.) This was followed bj ' Another Letter 
of Mr. A. C. to his Disjesmted Kinsman con- 
cerning the Appeale, State, Jesuits. Also a 
third Letter of his Apologeticall for himself 
against the calumnies contained against him 
in a certain Jesuiticall libeU intituled A ma- 
nifestation of foUy and bad spirit,' 1602, 4to 
(Bodleian) ; in this he announces * my fortli- 
coming Manifestation of the Jesuit's Com- 
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monwealth/ which, however, does not seem 
to have appeared. On the accession of James 
to the crown, Copley was concerned in the 
plot for placing Lady Arabella Stuart on the 
throne. (A proclamation for his apprehension 
in 1603 is in the Brit. Mus.) He and the other 
conspirators were tried and condemned to 
death {aee State Tnals)fh\xt Copley was after- 
wards pardoned (pardon dated 18 Aug. 1604), 
having made a confession relating the entire 
history of the plot, which is printed in extenso 
in the appendix to vol. iv. of Tiemey's edi- 
tion of iJodd's * Church History.* We after- 
wards find him in 1606 (1607 P^ a guest, from 
January to April, in the English college at 
Home, after which he disappears from view. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Dom. Series, 1501- 
1594, 1603-10 ; Strype's Annals ; Dodd's Church 
History (Tiemey) ; Corser's Collectanea.] 

xv. C. C. 

COPLEY, Sib GODFREY {d, 1709), 
founder of the Copley medal, was son of Sir 
GK)dfrey Copley of Sprotborough, Yorkshire, 
who was created a oaronet 17 June 1661. 
Copley became second baronet on his father's 
death about 1684. Of his early life nothing 
is known. He was elected M.P. for Aid- 
borough in 1678 and 1681, and for Thirsk in 
every parliament that met between 1695 and 
1705. He took no active part in the debates, 
but in 1697 resisted the attempt to convict 
Sir John Fenwick of treason on the evidence 
of one witness ; was a commissioner of pub- 
lic accounts in 1701 ; and in April 1704 be- 
came controller of the accounts of the army. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1691, and displayed ^eat interest in its pro- 
ceedings ; aided his friend. Sir Hans Sloane, 
in forming his scientific collections, and him- 
self brought together a valuable collection of 
prints and mathematical instruments. He 
died at his London house in Red Lion Square 
' of a quinsey,' and was buried at Sprot- 
borough. He married, first, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of John Purcell of Nantriba, Montgomerv- 
shire ; and secondly, in 1700, Gertrude, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Carew of Antony, Cornwall. 
The latter survived him, and remarried in 
1716 Sir Coppleston Warwick Bampfield. 
Copley left an only daughter, Catherine, who 
became the wife of Joseph Movie, in favour 
of whose descendants the Copley baronetcy 
was revived in 1778. The Moyles assumed 
the name of Copley in 1768. Copley's portrait 
by Sir God£r^ JBjieller was engraved m mez- 
zotint in 16^. 

By his will, dated 14 Oct. 1704, and proved 
11 April 1709, Copley bequeathed to Sir 
Hans oloane and Abraham Hill ' one hun- 
dred pounds in trust for the Royal Society 



of London for improving natural knowledge, 
to be laid out in experiments or otherwise 
for the benefit thereof as they shall direct 
and appoint.' No award was made till 1731, 
when in that and the following year Stephen 
Gray received the prize for new electrical 
experiments ; J. T. Desaguliers was the next 
recipient in 1734. On 10 Nov. 1736 the 
Royal Society resolved to convert the bequest 
into a gold medal, to be awarded annually. 
J. T. Desaguliers was the first winner of the 
Copley medal in 1736, and it has been awarded 
annually since that date. 

[Noble's Biog. Hist. Continuation of Granger, 
i. 201-2 ; Burke's Extinct Baronetage ; Luttrell'a 
Relation, iv. v. vi. ; Weld's Hist, of the Royal 
Society, i. 384-6, ii. 666 ; T. Thomson's Hist, 
of Royal Society ; Nichols's Lit. Illustr. i. 478, 
iv. 74-6, where several letters from Copley to 
his friend Thomas Kirk are printed.] S. L. L. 

COPLEY, JOHN SINGLETON, the 
elder (1737-1815), portrait-painter, bom at 
Boston, Massachusetts, 3 July 1737, was the 
son of Kichard Copley, a native of the county 
of Limerick, and Mary Singleton, daughter 
of John Singleton of QuinvilJe Abbey, county 
Clare. Both families w^ere of English origin, 
the Copleys a Yorkshire, the Singletons an 
old Lancashire family, who had settled in 
Ireland in 1661. Richard and Mary Copley 
emigrated in 1736, immediately after their 
marriage, to Boston, where the former died in. 
the following year, leaving only one child, the 
future artist. Ten years afterwards, 22 May 
1747, his widow married Mr. Peter Pelham of 
Boston, who died in 1751, leaving one son, 
Henry Pelham, who also became an artist, and 
attained some eminence in England as a minia- 
ture painter, but ultimately settled down in 
Ireland as the manager of Lord Lansdowne's 
estates there. The elder Pelham was a man 
of superior education, and esteemed as a 
portrait-painter and engraver. He was, ac- 
cording to Whitmore, an American autho- 
rity, *the founder of these arts in New 
England.' It was probably due to his in- 
fluence that Copley showed in lat^r life that 
he had been carefully educated, and had 
early become familiar with the best Eng- 
lish literature. His bias for art, developed 
in early boyhood, was fostered and directed 
by his step&ther, who taught him to engrave 
as well as to paint. In both arts he had 
early made considerable progress, for por- 
traits of undoubted merit, executed by him 
when he was fifteen or sixteen, still exist. 
The engraving of one of these, a likeness of the 
Rev. William Welsteed of Boston, bears the 
date 1753, with the inscription, ' J. S. Copley 
pinxit et fecit.' By 1755 his talent was so far 
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recojipiised that General (then Colonel) George able to offer to the beautiful, accomplished, 
Washington sat to him for his portrait, and and amiable woman whom he made his wife 
he set^ms to have found in the succeeding the assurance of a settled home, and the corn- 
years a gr)od deal to do in painting the por- panionship of a man whose work was even 
traits of local and other celebrities. From then recognised in England as giving promise 
17r)8 onwards he made rapid strides in his art, of a great future. Li 1766, not 1760, as 
both us a draiifchtsman and colourist. Of two stated by Allan Cunningham and other bio- 
ofhisportruits, Colonel and Mrs. Lee, painted graphers, he had sent to his countryman, 
in 1 769, he often spoke in his later years as Benjamin West, then for three years e»- 
of an excellence wliich he never surpassed, tablished in London, a picture represent- 
Mrs. Pel ham and her son moved in the best ing a boy, his half-brother, Henry Felham, 
society of Boston, and that society was com- , seated at a table with a squirrel. The 
posed of remarkable elements, in which learn- picture showed the hand of a master. No 
ing and general culture, statesmanship and , letter accompanied it, but that it was from 
business capacity, borrowed refinement from j America West concluded from the canvas 
the presence of many women conspicuous for 1 being stretched on American pine, and the 
beauty and accomplishments. _Copley was squirrel being a flying squirrel peculiar to its 



not the only artist there. The younger 
Smibert, Greenwood, and Blackburn all prac- 
tised as portrait-painters. From these he 



western forests. Conjecture as to the artist 
was subsequently removed by a letter from 
Copley requesting West's good offices to get 
could not'liave learned much, though his pic- , it into the exhibition of the Society of Li- 
turos of this period, it is said, show that he cor^orated Artists. This was a privilege 
had imitated and surpassed Blackburn in the denied by the rules of the society to all but 
treatment of his draperies, in wliich Black- members. Such, however, were the merits 
bum excelled. There were a few good pic- of the picture, that the rule was waived, and 
tur(».s bv Kiiropean masters in Boston, to Copley s reputation was at once established 
which Copley, of course, had access, among among his English brethren. Next vear he 
them two portraits by Vandyck and one by sent over for exhibition by the society, of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. But, like most men of | which he was now admitted a member, a full- 
genius, Copley had to trust to his own per- length portrait of a young lady with a bird 
sistent study and practice and his close habit and a aog. Tliis picture, as well as that of 
of observation for those qualities in his pic- the previous year, had an interest beyond 
tures which gave them value. The multi- that of mere portraiture. Both were sent 
tilde of his portraits executed in America is over to be sold, * should any one be inclined 
sufficient proof of his industry and conscien- to purchase them,' Copley writes to an Eng- 
tiousness. His prices were of a very modest lisn friend, * at such a price as you moy think 
character, but by 1771 they had placed him proper.' Sold they probably w^ere at a higher 
in fairly comfortable circumstances. lie is price than they would have fetched in Ame- 
doscribt^d by a Colonel Trumbull, who then rica. But * The Boy with the Squirrel,' if it 
visited him, as * living in a beautiful house ever was sold, came again into the hands of 
fronting on a fine open common ; attired in the painter. It remained one of the most 
a crimson velvet suit, laced with gold, and cherished possessions of his son. Lord Lynd- 
having evorything about him in very hand- ' hurst [see Copley, John Singleton,' the 
some St vie.' His income, it appears from younger, Lord Lyndhurst], and after his 
one of his letters, was 'three hundred guineas death was bought (5 March 1864) for 230 
a year, ei^iial to nine hundred a year in Lon- guineas at the sale of his pictures by Mrs. 
don,' and in 1773 he was the owner of about Amory of Boston, a granddaughter of the 
eleven acres of land, * the fine open common ' artist. Desire to see the masterpieces of an- 
above spoken of, on which the finest and tique art, and more particularly of the great 
most populous portion of the city of Boston painters of Italy, and the natural ambition to 
is now built. On 16 Nov. 1769 Coplevmar- ; trj' his fate in competition with the living 
rie.d Miss Susannah Famum Clarke, iaugh- ' artists of the age, nad by this time taken 
ter of Richard Clarke, a leading Boston mer- ■ a strong hold of Copley's mind. But the 
chant, soon afterwards famous as the con- j hazards of the venture were serious. * I 
aignee ofthe cargoes of tea which were throT^Ti might in the experiment,' he writes to a 
into the sea at Boston (16 Dec. 1773) by i friend in England, ' wast-e a thousand pounds 
the citizens of Boston, disguised as Mohawk 
Indians, by wav of protest against the tea 
duties recently imposed by England. It was 



characteristic of Copley's conscientious na- 
ture that he did not marry until he was 



and two years of my time, and have to re- 
turn baffled to Amenca.' In 1768 he leaves 
it to his friend West's more experienced 
judgement to say whether or not the time 
was ripe for his coming to Europe, begging 
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Ilim at the same time not to let 'benevo- 
lent wishes for his welfare induce a more 
fieiyourable opinion of his works than they 
deserved.' His marriage in the following 
year, and the birth in rapid succession of 
three children^ the eldest and youngest 
daughters, and the second the future Lord 
Lyndhurst, postponed for a time the thought 
of the visit to Europe. This could not be 
thought of imtil money had been earned by 
his pencil for the expenses of his tour and 
the maintenance of his family during his ab- 
49ence. The prospect of a troubled future for 
America, resulting from its uneasy relations 
with the mother country, was no doubt pre- 
49ent to Copley's mind when he left Boston 
to cross the Atlantic in June 1774, leaving 
his family behind him. A cordial welcome 
^^eted him in England. Strange (after- 
wards Sir Robert), the great engraver, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds callea on him. West took 
him to see all that was best in art in London, 
and, along with Sir Joshua, was at pains to 
find sitters for him during the brief interval 
between his arrival in London and his depar- 
ture for the continent. He began portraits 
of the kinff and queen for Governor Went- 
worth. * I might,' he writes to his wife from 
Rome (26 Oct. 1774), * have begun many pic- 
tures in London if I had pleased, and several 
persons are waiting my return to employ 
me.' But it was all-important for him to 
make his visit to the ^llerios of the conti- 
nent without loss of tune. The relations be- 
tween England and America were becoming 
more strained every day, and he could not 
aay how soon he might have to decide be- 
tween returning to Boston and brining over 
his family to England. Leaving England 
on 21 Aug. he reached Rome in October by 
way of Lyons, Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, and 
Florence. A Mr. Carter, an artist, who could 
speak French and Italian, which Copley could 
not, accompanied him. Carter, says Allan 
Cunningham, was ' a captious, cross-grained, 
and selfnconceited person,' and in a journal of 
his tour which he kept he tried to present Cop- 
ley in a most disadvantageous lignt, as selfish 
and stiff-necked in his opinions. Copley, on 
the other hand, had a mean opinion of Carter's 
abilities and breeding, and m later life spoke 
of him as * a sort of snail which crawled over 
a man in his sleep, and left its slime and no 
more.' In person Carter described Copley — 
and, allowing for a tinge of ill-nature, his 
description may be trusted — as * very thin, 
pale, a little pock-marked, prominent eye- 
brows, small eyes, which after fatigue seemed 
a day's march in his head.' Copley's letters 
from Italy to his wife have been preserved, 
And they may be more safely relied on for a 



picture of his mind and character than Carter's 
splenetic caricature. * Could I address you,' 
he writes from Geneva (8 Oct. 1774), * by 
any name more dear than that of wife, I 
should delight in using it when I write ; but 
how tender soever the name may be, it is 
insufficient to convey the attachment I have 
for you.' Ilis dominant thought is to get 
through the studies he has set before him, 
that their separation may be as short as 
possible, * for till we are together I have as 
little happiness as yourself. As soon as 
possible you shall know what my prospects 
are in England, and then you will be able 
to determine whether it is best for you to 
go there or for me to return to America.' 
Meanwhile revolution in America had become 
imminent, and it appears by a letter from 
Rome (26 Oct. 1774) that Copley had heard 
from his wife that things were in such a 
state that she would not regret leaving Bos- 
ton. This, he says, will determine him to 
stay in England, where he has no doubt he 
will find as much to do as in Boston and on 
better terms. One pang he has, the loss of 
his property in Boston. * I cannot count it 
anything now ; I believe I shall sink it all. 
... I wish I had sold my whole place ; I 
should then have been worth something. I 
do not know now that I have a shilling in 
the world.' His deep anxiety about his home 
only quickened his study of the triumphs of 
art around him. * I shall always,' he writes 
(Rome, 5 Nov. 1774), * enjoy a satisfaction 
from this tour which I could not have had 
if I had not made it. I know the extent of 
the arts, to what length they have been 
carried, and I feel more confidence in what 
I do myself than before I came.' The next 
letter from his wife satisfied him that Eng- 
land must be his future home. The next 
few months were devoted to the study of the 
best works of art in Rome, Naples, Bologna, 
Parma, Modena, and Venice. With little to 
learn as a colourist, having already established 
a distinct and admirable style of his own, his 
attention was chiefly directed to the master- 
pieces of ancient sculpture, with a view to 
correcting his deficiencies as a draughtsman. 
As he^had not time to make all the studies he 
wished, he purchased casts of a few of the 
finest statues in Rome, ' for even in Rome,' 
he says truly, * the number of the very ex- 
cellent is not great.' The casts arrived in 
England a mass of fra^ent^, ha^nng been 
badly packed, a disappomtment which Lord 
Lyndhurst used to say his father never ceased 
to mourn throughout his life. War had now 
broken out in America. Copley had all along 
maintained that this woula be the result of 
the attempt to tax the colony, and he was 
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equally confident that once begun it would not 
close until independence had been secured. 
He was at Parma engaged upon a copy of 
the St. Jerome of Correggio when he learned 
to his surprise and inexpressible relief that 
his wife had reached England (28 Juno 1775) 
safely with three of her children : Elizabeth, 
bom in 1770; John Singleton, bom 21 May 
1772; and Mary, bom in 1773. A son, bom 
after Copley left Boston, and who died there 
soon afterwards, remained behind with Cop- 
ley's mother, who was too feeble to bear the 
voyage, and with her son Henry Pelham. 
Knowing that his wife and children were 
well cared for on reaching England by her 
brother-in-law, a Mr. Bromfield, Copley felt 
himself frt»e to carry out his purpose of seeing 
the galleries of Austria, Germany, and Hol- 
land before returning to London, which he 
reached in December 1776. He at once ' 
settled down to work, first in a house in 
Leicester Fields, from which he removed in 
a year or two to 25 George Street, Hanover 
Square, where the rest of his life was spent, 
and which was occupied by his son until his 
death in 1863. Copley now felt that he need 
not confine himself to portrait-painting, but 
might safely indulge a long-cherished ambi- 
tion, and follow the example of West in " 
painting pictures of historical or imaginative ! 
interest. The first of these, * A Youth rescued 
from a Shark,' illustrative of an accident 
which occurred to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Brook 
Watson in the harbour of Havannah, was 
exhibited in 1779. It wns presented by 
Copley to Christ's Flospitnl Sclioc^l, and in a 
fine mezzotint by Valentine Green became 
and is still familiar on many a wall in Eng- 
land. His reputation as a portrait-painter 
was enlianced by a fine picture wliich con- . 
tained portraits of himself, his father-in-law, ' 
Mr. Clarke, who had been driven from Ame- , 
rica, his wife, and four children, a work 
which was greatly admired when last pub- 
licly seen in England, at the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, for its composition, drawing, 
force of expression, and fine colour. It hung 
on the walls of the house in George Street 
until the death of Lord Lvndhurst, when it 
was bought for a thousand jjuineas bv Mr. 
Charles S. Amory of Boston, U.S., husband 
of a granddaughter of Copley's. It is said 
to have been materially injured in the hands 
of a cleaner to whom it was entrusted after 
the sale. Commissions for portraits at good 
prices were not wanting. XMiile busy with 
these Copley had the happy thought of per- 
petuating on canvas the remarkable inciacnt 
of Lord Chatham's last appearance in the 
House of Lords (7 April 1778). The picture 
is of high value because of the number of por- 



traits, carefully studied from the life, which it 
contains. In it Copley has preserved the re- 
markable incident, not generally known, that 
while the whole house rose, every member 
of it showing interest and concern, the Earl 
of Mansfield, who bore Lord Chatham a de- 
termined animosity, sat still, as Lord Cam- 
den, who was present, writes in a letter to 
the Duke of Grafton (see Stanhope, Eng^ 
landf vi. 45, ed. 1853), 'almost as much 
unmoved as the senseless body itself/ The 
picture, now, together with the sketch for it 
(in which the Earl of Mansfield is standing), 
in the National Gallery, created great in- 
terest. Two thousand five hundred copies of 
it, engraved by Bartolozzi in his best style, 
were rapidly sold. Copies were sent to Bos- 
ton and were hailed with pride by Copley's 
fellow-citizens. His mother, writing thence 
(6 Feb. 1788), teUa him : * Your fame, my 
dear son, is sounded by all who are lovers of 
the art you bid fair to excel in.' Fine as this 
work is, considering the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, it yields in charm and artistic value to 
another picture of Copley's painted in 1783 
for Alderman Boydell's gallery, which is now 
also in the National Gallery, of * The Death 
of Major Pierson * in repelling the attack of 
the French at St. Helier, Jersey (6 Jan. 
1781). The woman flying from the crowd 
in terror with a child in her arms was painted 
from a voungr American woman, the nurse of 
Copley s family ; the figure between her and 
the wall is Mrs. Copley, who, as this and 
other pictures show, was as remarkable for 
her beauty as by all accounts she was for 
her worth ; the boy in a green dress running 
by the nurse's side is young Copley, after- 
wards Ix>rd Lyndhurst. This picture, for 
which the nation gave sixteen hundred 
guineas in 1864, had every justice done to it 
by Sharp, whose engraving from it is much 
prized by collectors. Tliose works established 
Copley's reputation as an historical painter, 
ana secured him a commission from the 
corporation of London for a very large 
picture painted in 1789-90, now in tlie 
Guildhall, of *The Repulse and Defeat of 
the Spanish Floating Batteries at Gibraltar' 
(13 Sept. 1782). Ilaving to introduce into 
it the portraits of four Hanoverian generals, 
Copley, accompanied by his wife and eldest 
daughter, went to Hanover to paint their 
likenesses, furnished with an autograph let- 
ter of introduction from George III, which 
secured for them a most hospitable reception. 
In society they met the Charlotte of Goethe's 
'Werther,' but were sorely disappointed to 
find in her none of the charm with which 
the novelist had invested her in what was to 
them a favourite romance. This picture, no 
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common work, but not wholly pleasinff, was 
also finely engraved by Sharp. Another of 
his historical pictures, * The Surrender of Ad- 
miral de Windt to Admiral Duncan ' (after- 
'wards Lord Camperdown), near Camperdown 
"(11 Oct. 1797\ helped to maintain his popu- 
larity. He also painted a fine portrait of 
Admiral Duncan, which was exhibited at the 
Boyal Academy in 1798, and en^^raved, but 
remained in the family of the artist till Lord 
Lyndhurst's death. The larger picture was 
bought by Lord Camperdown in 1802 for a 
thousand guineas, and is now at Camperdown, 
the family seat in Scotland. Another of Cop- 
ley's best historical pictures, now in the pub- 
lic library of Boston, U.S., for which it was 
bought by subscription, represents Charles I 
demanding in the House oi Commons (4 Jan. 
1642) the surrender of Hampden, Pym, Hol- 
lis, and Hazelrigg. This work, begun in 
1785, occupied some years in execution. It 
contained no fewer than fifty-eight likenesses, 
all taken from contemporary portraits, which 
in most cases had to be studied by Copley in 
the country houses where they were pre- 
served, it being his invariable rule to spare 
no pains in giving to his historical pieces the 
interest of actual portraiture. This picture, 
unhappily lost to England, is warmly prized 
in its home across the Atlantic, where every 
-work that came from Copley's hand while in 
America has been carefully chronicled, and 
Ills name, as one of Boston's sons, is cherished 
-with genuine pride. It has been given to 
-Copley Square, one of the finest features of 
the town — a square, built upon part of the 
property above mentioned as belonging to 
Copley. This property, which if preserved 
to the family would nave been in itself a 
fine fortune, was unfortunately sacrificed 
either by the malversation or ignorance of 
-Copley's agent. Young Copley went over to 
America in 1795 in the hope of recovering 
it, but foimd there was no alternative but to 
accept of a compromise of all his father's 
claims for a few thousand pounds. This loss 
fell heavily upon Copley. He had a strong 
personal attachment to the property, and to 
W it became every day mo?e ^ri^^, with 
the expenses of a rising family growing upon 
him, and the demand for his pictures falling 
off during the protracted European war, when 
the purses of tne Britishpublic were too much 
exhausted to have much to spare for works 
of art. * At this moment,* Copley writes to 
liis son-in-law Mr. (>reen (4 March 1812), ' all 
pursuits which are not among those which 
are the essentials of life are at an end.' Still 
Copley worked on with untiring industry. 
He waB especially happy in a home presided 
over by a wife conspicuous no less for good 



sense than for her sweet and cultivated man- 
ners, and in children who loved him, and gave 
him no pain, who appreciated his genius, and 
vied with each other in making him forget 
the anxieties of contracted means. To the last 
he was a true enthusiast in his art. With 
his brush in his hand every care and anxiety, 
Lord Lyndhurst used to say, was forgotten. 
He loved books also. His daughters read to 
him while he worked, and when his easel 
work for the day was done, he turned to his 
favourite poets for refreshment and relaxa- 
tion. In 1800 his eldest daughter was most 
happily married to Mr. Gardmer Greene, a 
merchant of Boston, U.S. From this gentle- 
man, and from his own son, who was making 
his way successfully at the bar, Copley received 
very considerable assistance in his later years. 
In August 1815 he was struck down by para- 
lysis, and died on 9 Sept. following. His aebts 
were found largely to exceed the value of his 
estate, but they were undertaken by his son 
and fully discharged. He was survived by 
Mrs. Copley, who died in 1836 at the age 
of ninety-one, and by his daughter Mary, 
who attained the great age of ninety-five, 
dying in 1868. The industry of Copley never 
flagged. Before he left America it has been as- 
certained that he had executed at least 290 
oil paintings, forty crayon portraits, and nine- 
teen miniatures. These have all along been 
highly prized by his countrymen, many of 
whom seized the opportunity of a visit to 
Europe to have their portraits painted by 
him. It is probably by his portraits that 
Copley's reputation will be longest main- 
tained. There are many of them scattered 
throughout England. As a rule they bear 
the stamp of individual itv, are well modelled, 
and rich in colour. In Buckingham Palace 
a fine specimen of what he could do in this 
way exists in the portraits of three daughters 
of George IH playing in a garden, where 
the accessories are imagined, and treated with 
a fancy and care that are characteristic of 
the thoroughness which Copley put into his 
work. It has been engraved, as most of Cop- 
ley's important pictures were, but the en- 
graving does no justice to the picture. Copley, 
like Keynolds, made experiments in colours, 
but not, like Reynolds, so far as we can as- 
certain, to the prejudice of his pictures. Allan 
Cunningham, wno had seen the fine speci- 
mens ot his work which Lord Lyndhurst col- 
lected wherever he could, and which at his 
death were again scattered, speaks highly of 
Copley 8 powers as a colourist. His * bamuel 
reproving Saul for sparing the Amalekites ' is 
mentioned by him as ' a fine bit of colour- 
ing, with good feeling and good drawing too/ 
* Copley,' he adds, * shares with West the re- 
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proacli of want of natural warmth, uniting tlieelderCopleyresided till his death in 1815, 
much 8tatelintiS8 with little passion.' This where also nis widow died at the ripe a^e 
is, no doiiht, to some extent, true of some of of ninety-one in 1836, and where Lord Lvna- 
hisimaf^inatiye works,suoha8his'Abraham's hurst, except for a short interval, lived, till 
Sacrifice,' * Samuel and Eli,* * Hagar and Ish- his death in 1863. Young Copley, according 
mael,* and * The Red Cross Knight ; ' but his to family tradition, was mil of vivacity and 
age was not favourable to the freedom and humour — qualities which he carried into his 
realistic force which marked the treatment future life. When friends from America, to 
of similar subjects by the old masters, and which his eldest sister returned on her mar- 
which are justly demanded from the modem riage, carried back to him in his old ag« the 
school. In colouring Copley avoided the tales they had heard of his boyish pranks, 
opaque and monotonous smoothness of West, wliich used to provoke his father into saying, 
He always kept nature before him, and had * You'll be a boy, Jack, all your life ! the 
no fear, as many of his contemporaries had, aged ex-chancellor would answer with a smile, 
that she * wouli put him out.' Many of his * Well, I believe my father was right there.' 
best pictures have gone to America; but his He was of a sweet, loving temper, and his 
merits being now better appreciated in Eng- pleasant way of looking at things was a wel- 
land, those that remain with us are not likelv come element in contrast with the anxious 
to leave the country. His portrait, a fine work and meditative cast of his father's mind, and 
by Gill)ert. Stewart, engraved in Cunning- ! the somewhat serious temperament of his 
ham's' Lives of the Painters,' where it is erro- | mother. * I am naturally a friend to gaiety,' 
neously ascribed to Gainsborough, is that of a ■ he writes in 1791 ; * I love to see what is to 
man of marked character, of a contemplative | be seen ' — a characteristic which coloured aU 
and dreamy disposition, and at the same time I his life. He was devoted to his parents, and 
of great tenacity of purpose. It is now in the ' in their happy and well-regulated home he 



possession of Lady Lyndhurst. 

[Domestic and Artistic Life of John Sin- 
gleton Copley, Boston, U.S., 1884, by Mrs. 



acquired the simplicity of tastes and the habit 
of strong family attachment for which he 
was conspicuous through life. His educa- 



Martha Badcock Amory, daughter of Copley's tion was begim at the private school in Chis- 

eldest daughter, Mrs. Greene; Canningham's wick of Dr. Home, of whom Lord Lyndhurst 

Lives of t ho Painters, &c., ed. 1 833, vol. v.; Sketch in his ninety-first year recorded that he was 

of the Life and List of some of the Works of < a good classical scholar, and infused into 



John Singleton Copley, by Augustus Thomdike 
Perkins, Boston, U.S., 1873 ; Life of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, by Sir Theo<lore Martin ; family papers.] 

T.M. 

COPLEY, JOHN SINGLETON, the 

younger, Lord Lynphubst (1772-1863), 
lord chancellor, son of John Singleton Copley 
the elder [q. v.], and of his wife, Mary Fanium 



his pupils a fair proportion of I^tin and 
Greek. Dr. Home thought highly of his 
pupil, writing of him (23 Nov. 17t<9) as *a 
prodigiously improved young man.* Early 
he acquired the habit, for which he was 
celebrated in after life, of thoroughly maste> 
ing and fixing with precision in nis memory 
whatever engaged his attention, whether in 



Clarke, was bom in Boston, U.S., on 21 May science or in literature. When repeating his 
1772. He was brought over by his mother lessons in the classics to his sister, he used 
to England in June 1775, along with two to say, 'No matter whether you understand 
sisters. His father had come to Europe in the text or not, be sure I make no mist^ike 
1774. His uncle, Mr. Clarke, having become | in a single word, or even in an accent.' For 
obnoxious to his fellow-citizens from his at- ' mathematics, and also for mechanical sci- 
tachment to the Engli.<h government, had j ence, he early showed a marked aptitude, 
been compelled to fly for safety to Canada. ■ He had no gift for the painter's art, but living 
The position of CopU'v's wile and children in I as he did in the miast of artists, and de- 
Boston had become so unpleasant, and the pro- lighting in the results of their labours, he 
spects of Copley himself ius an artist, should he : gladly availed himself of his opportunities of 
return toAmerica,were so doubtful, that Mrs. I attending the lectures on art of Sir Joshua 
Copley decided on removing to Lond(m, where ■ Reynolds, Barry, and others. He used to 
friends and rel at iveswprt' already sett led, and ' tell of being present at one of Reynolds's 
a carec^r as an artist awaited her husband on I lectures, when, an alarm having arisen that 
his retum from abroad. The family first the floor was about to give way, Burke, who 
lived in a house in Leicester Fields, from the ' was there, appealed to the audience to l)o 
windows of which Lord Lyndhurst remem- 1 calm, and not to accelerate the catastrophe 
bered to have seen the Gordon riots in June j by a msh. In these early days he took a 
1780. A few years afterwards they removed keen interest in the progress of art and in 
to 25 George Street, Hanover Square, where the prosperity of the Royal Academy. How 
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thoroughly conversant he was with its early 
history and what it had done for art, and 
how this had heen retained in his memory 
through more than fifty years, was shown 
when, speaking in the House of Lords (4Murch 
1859) on the proposed removal of the Aca- 
demy from the National Gallery to Burling- 
ton House, he brought forwara all the cir- 
cumstances attending its establishment with 
as much freshness and fluency as if they were 
of recent occurrence. His wish in youth 
was to be an architect, but of this his father 
would not hear. He had formed a high es- 
timate of his son's abilities; and, as these 
seemed especially fitted to win distinction at 
the bar, young Copley was sent to be edu- 
cated, with a view to the legal profession, to 
Cambridge, where he was entered as a pen- 
sioner at Trinity College on 8 July 1790. 
He had every motive to make the best use 
of his time at the university. His father 
was not rich, and was dependent on a preca- 
rious profession. With an intellect so keen 
and a memory of unusual tenacity, it was 
comparatively easy for young Copley to cover 
a wide field of study, not only in literature, 
but also in mathematics, physics, and me- 
chanical science. In the mathematical tripos 
of 1794 he took his degree as second wrangler, 
dividing the highest honours of the imiversity 
with GeoTse Butler [q. v.], afterwards head- 
master of Harrow ana dean of Peterborough. 
A failure in health alone prevented him from 
coming out as senior wrangler. ' My health,' 
he writes to his father (17 Jan. 1794) in an- 
nouncing this fact, ' was my only enemy. I 
am the more pleased at my place, as this study 
(mathematics) has only been adopted by me 
within these nine months, whereas several of 
my opponents have been labouring for years. 
As I predicted, I am^r^^ in my own college.' 
He also took the King William nrize in the 
Michaelmas term 1794. On 19 May of the 
same year he was admitted a member of the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn, and kept the 
Easter term there. Returning to the uni- 
versity, he obtained (10 Aug. 1795) the ap- 
pointment of travelling bachelor, with a grant 
of 100/. a year for three years, and in the 
following month was elected a fellow of his 
college. At the end of 1795 he sailed for 
America, where, since the peace of 1784, 
friendly relations with England had been es- 
tablished. He was warmly welcomed in his 
native city of Boston, where his father's 
reputation as an artist stood very high. The 
chief object of his visit was, if possible, to 
recover a valuable property on Beacon Hill 
there which belonged to his father. It had 
been sold by Mr. Copley's agent in his absence 
without due authority, and the price never 



accounted for. Young Copley soon found 
that the transaction could not be annulled, 
and he was glad to comj)romise with the 
purchasers, who had bought the projx'rty in 
good faith, and who now agreed to pay 4,000/. 
to Copley to have their title confirmed. Had 
things turned out othen^'ise, Copley would 
undoubtedly have returned to America, and 
his son would probably have carried out an 
intention he for some time entertained of 
settling there as a farmer. Young Coi)ley 
made a tour through the United States, with 
Volney, the French author, for a travelling 
companion during a portion of his travels. 
In admirable Latin letters, addressed to Dr. 
Bellward, the vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, he recorded the more 
important details of w^hat he had seen, and 
so fulfilled his duty as a travelling bachelor. 
On his return to England he went back to 
Cambridge for a short ])eriod, and took the 
M.A. degree, 5 July 1796. He then devoted 
himself to the study of the law. His first 
practice was as a special pleader, his scanty 
briefs being mainly supplemented by the al- 
lowance attached to Iiis fellowship, which 
he enjoyed up to 1804. His first chambers 
were in Essex Court, Temple, where he was 
installed in 1800, in whicli year his eldest 
and favourite sister was married to Mr. (iJar- 
diner Greene, a merchant of Boston, U.S. 
To Mr. Greene young Copley owed the funds 
which enabled him to be called to the bar. 
His prospects up to 1804 were so gloomy, 
that he thought seriously of forsaking the 
bar for the church. Of this his father would 
not hear, and wrote to Mr. Greene for as- 
sistance. It came promptly, and in acknow- 
ledging it (30 May 1804) young Copley writes 
to Mr. Greene : * Assisted by your friendship, 
I am about to launch my Dark into a wider 
sea ; I am not insensible to the dangers with 
which it abounds. But while to some it 
proves disastrous and fatal, to others it afibrds 
a passage to wealth, or, what is of more value 
than wealth, to reputation and honours.' 
On 18 June 1804 he was called to the bar 
and joined the midland circuit. His great 
abilities were by this time recognised by his 
brethren at the bar. He worked hard, and 
was assiduous in attendance on the courts. 
Briefs came in, he continued to rise, but even 
in 1806, we are told, * the profits increase very, 
very slowly.' During 1807 the progress grew 
more rapid — the work harder, and, though he 
was a brilliant talker, and enjoyed dances, 
he renoimced society, finding it incompatible 
with the pressure 01 business. By this time, 
his mother writes, * his prospects are satis- 
factory, and remove our anxious concern on 
that score. He has made a great advance. 
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and says he must style himself, as others 
do, " II lucky dog/** Meanwhile he had re- 
moved his cliamhers to Crown Office Row, 
and these he retained until he left the bar. 
Out of his increasinff income he was able to 
assist his father, whose art had ceased to 
be profitable ; but down to 1812 it did no 
more than meet the immediate wants of his 
parentv'i and himself. In the March of that 
year Copley got liis first great start in his 
jjrofejision })y his defence at the Nottingham 
lissizes of John Ingham, one of the leading 
Luddites, who was charged with what was 
then the capital offence of rioting and the 
destruction of machinery. By an ingenious 
objection to the indictment he got his client 
off scot-free. The sympathies of the mob 
were all with Ingham, and Copley had diffi- 
culty in preventing them from carrying him- 
self to his liotel u|)on their shoulders. Just 
before this he had resolved to give up the 
circuit, finding it did not pay ; but he never 
afterwards wanted briefs when he came to 
Nottingham. The turn in his affairs had 
come which * led on to fortune.* In 1813 
he was raised to the digfnity of seijeant-at- 
law. During the next two years his success 
enabled him to increase the comforts of his 
father, but it was not such as to enable him 
to fulfil his mother s wish that he should 
marry. His fathers death in September 1815 
throw the whole burden of his family upon 
him. It was cheerfully accepted by ' tlie best 
of sons and the best of brothers,' as he was 
called by his father. Old Copley left heavy 
debts ; his son assumed them all, and paid 
them out of his hard-won earnings to the lost 
])enny. Years had only drawn closer the 
bonds of affect ion between his mother and 
sister and himself. Mr. and Mrs. Greene 
tried hard to get them to make a home with 
them at Boston, but they refused. * It would 
be distressing indeed,' Mrs. Copley writes, 
*to ])reak up my son's only domestic scene 
for comfort and resort from his arduous at- 
tention to business. His kind and feeling 
heart you know, and it has had a large scope 
for action.' In the action of Hoville r. Moore 
and others for infringement of a patent, 
tried in March 1810 before Chief-iustice 
Gibbs, (^opley gained great distinction by 
the masterly way in which he exj)laiiied the 
intricate machinerj'^ of the bobbin-net frame, 
which, according to Dr. lire, is * as much 
beyond t he most curious chronometer as that 
is beyond a roasting-jack,' illustrating his 
exposition as he went along by working a 
model of ihe machine with what seemed the 
dexterity of a practised hand. He had made 
himself master of the subject by running 
down to Nottingham two days before, study- 



ing the machine at his client's works, and 
turning out with his own hands an unexcep- 
tionable specimen of bobbin-net lace. Copley 
succeeded in proving that the plaintiff's ma- 
cliine was only an improvement on the spin- 
ning-jenny invented some years before by 
Mr. Heathcot, and in so doing not only se- 
cured a verdict for his clients, but enabled 
Heathcot to take measures, which he did 
forthwith, to reap the solid fruits of his in- 
vention. From tnis time fees poured in upon 
Copley so largely, that he was able by degrees 
to pay off his father's debts, and to place his 
family in greater comfort than tney had 
known for years. lie now became tLe ac- 
knowledged leader of his circuit, and was 
recognised by his professional brethren as 
marked for distinction. This opinion was con- 
firmed by the brilliant appearances which he 
made in two celebrated trials for treason in 
1817. The first of these was that of Dr. Wat- 
son and Thistlewood, afterwards the head of 
the Cato Street conspiracy. Copley's speech is 
said by Lord Campbell, who heard it, to have 
been * one of the ablest and most effective 
ever delivered in a court of justice.* It was 
marked by that ' luminous energy ' which 
characterised all his speeches. Not a super- 
fluous sentence, no patches of rhetoric, the 
points chosen with unfaltering judgment, and 
driven home with convincing force, all indi- 
cating a mind which, as Sir Samuel Shepherd 
once said of Copley, * had no rubbish m it.* 
Mainly through Copley's eloquence a verdict 
of acquittal was obtained. The exceptional 
ability shown by Copley determined the go- 
vernment to secure his services at the next 
state trial. This was that of Brandreth 
Turner and others for riot at a special assize 
in Derby (October 1817), when effective use 
was made by Mr. Denman of the fact that 
his clients, the accused, were in this way de- 
prived of ' that bulwark which they would 
otherwise have found in Copley's talents, 
zeal, eloquence, and useful experience.* Less 
scrupulous politicians accused Copley of de- 
serting his principles, assuming that he had 
shared the opinions of the Luddites and 
others whom he had defended, simply because 
he had done his duty as their counsel to the 
best of his ability. Soon after this trial I-iord 
Liverjwol was tlie means of bringing Copley 
intoparliament, but without ' pledge, promise, 
or condition of any sort,' w^hich he certainly 
would not have done, unless he had felt sure 
that Copley*s political opinions were such that 
his support of the general ^wlicy of the go- 
vernment might be relied on. Copley took 
his seat in March 1818 as member for Yar- 
mouth in the Isle of Wight. During this 
session he spoke only twice, but his position 
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is denoted by the fact that on the first oc- 
casion he was selected to answer Sir Samuel 
Komilly, and on the second his speech brought 
4ip Sir James Mackintosh to reply. In the 
following session Copley sat for the borough 
of Ashburton, and in 1829 he received his 
first step towards judicial promotion in being 
appointed king^s serjeant and chief justice of 
Ohester, in which capacity he gave proofs of 
the high judicial qualities for which he was 
afterwards pre-emmently distinguished. His 
first labours as a judge were soon ended , for 
in June 1819 he was appointed solicitor- 
general on Sir Robert (afterwards Lord) 
Oifibrd becomiiuf attorney-general, and was 
knighted. In March 1819 he married Sarah 
-Garay, daughter of Charles Brunsden, and 
widow of Lieutenant-colonel Charles Thomas 
of the Coldstream gfuards, a beautiful and 
brilliant woman, between twenty and thirty 
years of age. By this time he had esta- 
olished his reputation as a great lawyer, 
with a mind of unusual subtlety, while dis- 
tinguished as a speaker by terseness and lu- 
minous vigour of expression. * He is more 
than a lawyer,' says Mr. J. P. Collier in 
his * Criticisms of the Bar,' published in 1819, 
' and apparently well read not only in the his- 
torians, but also in the poets of his country, 
so that at nisiprius he shines with peculiar 
brightness.' Tnese qualities were enhanced 
by a singularly handsome presence and a fine 
voice, as well as b^ perfect courtesy to both 
bar and bench, which, Lord Campbell says, 
^ made him popular with all branches of the 
profession of the law.' In the House of 
Commons the charm of these characteristics 
was heightened by dignity of bearing and 
frank courage in debate, his bearing * always 
erect, his eye sparkling, and his smile pro- 
claiming his readiness for a jest.' While 
in office as solicitor-general Copley added 
greatly to his reputation both as a debater 
and as a leading^ counsel. His appearance 
in the trial of Thistlewood and others for 
high treason, and in the proceedings in the 
House of Lords against Queen Carolme, both 
in 1820, wiU always be a model of the dignity, 
the moderation, tne mastery of essential de- 
tails, the skill in cross-«xamination, the scru- 
pulous accuracy, and the tempered glow of 
•eloquence, which make the triumphs of the 
great advocate. In 1824 Copley became 
attorney-general, and held the office till the 
death of Lord Giffi3rd in September 1826, 
when he was appointed master of the rolls, 
retaining his seat, upon re-election, for Cam- 
brid^, for which he nad been returned in the 
previous June. He was also appointed, in 
fluccession to Lord Giffi>rd, recorder of Bristol, 
by the unanimous vote of the town council. 



Tliis office and that of master of the rolls, 
which, like Lord Gifford, he held along with 
it, he retained for only eight months, having 
by the wish of the king, on the refusal of 
Lord Eldon to continue in office, been nomi- 
nated as chancellor in the following April, 
and raised to the peerage as Baron Lynd- 
hurst. When Cannmg*8 brief administration 
was closed by his death on 8 Aug. follow- 
ing, Lord Lyndhurst was continued in the 
office of chancellor bv Lord Goderich. On 
power passing, or ratner being forced, from 
that nobleman's feeble hands in the ensuing 
December, the Duke of Wellin^on at once 
requested Lyndhurst to retain his seat on the 
woolsack, which he did until the fall of the 
"Wellington administration in 18J30. During 
this period the duke and Sir Robert Peel 
leaned so greatly upon his advice and assist- 
ance, that, next to theirs, his was the most 
potential voice in the cabinet. In debato his 
services were of the highest value. He spoke 
rarely, and only on great occasions, when he 
made his ^wwers so strongly felt by his poli- 
tical adversaries that he became the mark, as 
a dreaded enemy in those days was sure to 
become, for envenomed slanders in their jour- 
nals. These he treated with contempt, except 
when they impugned his integrity as a public 
man. At last he was driven to put two of his 
libellers to proof of their charges that he had 
used the patronage of his office to put money in 
his pocket, and obtained triumphant verdicts 
against them. The charge was never more 
mi6ap])lied, his rule on all such matters being 
detur di^torif and this, as appointments given 
by him to such sturdy political opponents as 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay and the Rev. 
Sydney Smith proved, without reference to 
party considerations. As Lyndhurst's prac- 
tice had been confined to the common law 
bar, he was for some time at a disadvantage 
as the head of the court of equity. But this 
disadvantage he set himself to conquer, and 
with the success which might have oeen ex- 
pected from an intellect so acute, and so ac- 
customed to refer all questions to governing 
principles. Although in the question of par- 
liamentary reform, on which the Wellington 
administration fell in November 1830, to 
be succeeded by that of Earl Grev, he did 
not share the extreme views of his leader, he 
was too much attached to him, and too little 
in sympathy with the views of Earl Grey, to 
have accepted office under him. It was cre- 
ditable to Lord Grey, and to his chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, that on the retirement of 
Sir William Alexander in December 1830 
from the office of chief baron, they proposed 
to Lyndhurst to take his place, thus securing 
to the state the benefit of his fine judicial 
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powers, and doinff a kindness to un honoured done so ; Sir Kobert Peel, however, was 
iriend,thoughreaoubtable political opponent, not. Lord Grey resumed office, and the He- 
With the full concurrence of the l)uke of form Bill passed without further opposition. 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Aber- Unlike his great rival and friend Brougliam, 
deen, whom he consulted, Lyndhurst accepted Lvndhurst never rose to speak in the House 
the appointment, the emoluments of which, of Lords unless he felt that his silence might 
7,000/. a year, were of moment to him ; and be misconstrued or injure a good cause. He 
in the four years during which he held it was always eagerly listened to. His speeches 
he raised the reputation of his court to the were never prepared, except in this, that the 
highest point. So sound were his judgments subject was thought over and over. * With 
that they were very rarely carried to appeal, the exception of certain phrases/ he told the 
The operation of taking notes was so irksome llev. Wnitwell Elwin, ' which neces^rily 
to him that he left the task to his chief clerk, grow out of the process of thinking, I am 
But such was the tenacity of his memory, and obliged to leave the wording of my argument 
his skill in arranging the details of evidence to the moment of delivery.' But here he 
during the progress of the case, that his seemed to be never at a loss. His mind as 
8ummmgs-up were masterpieces of accuracy he spoke worked with an energy that com- 
as well as terseness, helping the jury when pletcly took possession of his nearers. In 
mere reading of the evidence in the ordinary . delivering his judgments also this was emi- 
way would probably have bewildered them, nently conspicuous. He so stated the facts 
The most signal instance of his marvellous that those who listened saw things with the 
power of digesting masses of evidence, reduo- same clearness as himself, and so were led in- 
ing them into order, and retaining them in sensibly up to his own conclusions. He was 
his memory, was his judgmiiut in the case of well described by a writer in 1833 : * You 
Small i\ Attwood. Plie hearing of the case can hear a pin fall when he is addressing the 
began 21 Nov. 1831, and occupied twenty- house; you may imagineyourself list«liing 
one days in reading the depositions and hear- to — looking at—Cicero. Hjs person, gesture, 
ing the argiunents of counsel. On 1 Nov. countenance, and voice are alike dignified, 
1832 Lyndhurst delivered a judgment* by all forcible, and persuasive. . . . He stands 
accounts/ says Lord Campbell, Hhe most steadily, however vehement and impassioned 
wonderful over heard in Westminster Hall. It in what he is delivering, never suffering him- 
was entirely oral, and without even referring , self to " overstep the modesty of nature," to 
to any notes, he employed a long day in ' be betrayed into ungainly gesticulations.' 
stating complicated wets, in entering into On the fall of Lord Melbourne's administra- 
complt^x calculations, and in correcting the tion in November 1 834, Lyndhurst again be- 
misrepresentations of counsel on both sides, came chancellor during the short administra- 
Neveronce did he falter or hesitate, and never tion of Sir Robert Peel, which terminated in 
once was he mistaken in a name, a figure, or the following April. Being free from con- 
a date.' He had to defend this judgment stant work as a judge, ht» now took a more 
some years afterwards on an appeal to the active part in the discussions of the House 
HouseofLords ina speech which,Lord Camp- of Lords. He led the oi)position ( 1835) in 
bell says, * again astounded all who heard it.' the debates on the Municipal Reform Bill, in 
His judgment was reversed, wrongly, as is the face of a very detennmed and angry op- 
now admitted by the soundest lawyers. In position, carrying several important amend- 
the discussions in the House of Lords in ments which he believed, and which have been 
1831 Tjyndhurst took a leading part, and his found to be, improvements on the measure 
sjHjeches, read by the light of what has since as introduced. To the principle of the Irish 
happened, while they prove him to have had Municipal Reform Bill (183b) he set up a 
the prophetic intuitions of the statesman, are determmed resistance, which was fatal to 
worthy to be read no less for political instruc- the measure, and drew down upon him the 
tion than for that best eloc^uence which, ha v- envenomed attack of the whigs, as well as 
ing important things to say, says them in the of O'Connell and others, for having spoken 
clearest and most emphatic and tersest Ian- of the Irish as * aliens in blood, in language, 
^uage. He succeeded (7 May 1832) in carry- ' and in religion,' a phrase which he proved, 
mg a motion for postponing consideration of when the bill came back with the commons'" 
the clauses for disfranchisement, and, the amendments, that he had never used, demon- 
ministry hoving resigned, ho was at once sent strating at the same time, from the language 
for by XVilliam FV, who, upon his advice, au- of Irish agitators themselves, that it had been 
thorised him to ascertain the views of the made their boast that their countrymen were 
leaders of the opposition as to taking office, what Lyndhurst was accused of having called 
The Duke of Wellington was prepared to have them. In this session he was the means of 
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carrying the valuable bill for authorising the 
defence by counsel of prisoners in criminal 
trials. A singular fatality had this year be- 
fallen most of the gOTemment measures, a fact 
of which the most was made by Lyndhurst in a 
review of the session (18 Aug.), the first of a 
aeries of similar assaults on Lord Melbourne's 
administration, which helped materially to 
shake it by the skill of analysis and the 
vigour of their invective. This was a busy 
year with Lyndhurst, for besides playing a 
prominent part in politics, he attended closely 
to appeals in the House of Lords as well as 
to the business of the privy council. In 1837 
his attention was chiefly directed to judi- 
cial business. But, in concert with Lord 
Brougham, he rendered important service in 
bringing into shape several bills for the re- 
form of the criminal law, introduced by Sir 
John Cam^beU, then attorney-general. The 
Irish Municipal Corporations Keform Bill, 
affain introduced in much the same terms as 
the previous year, was a^^ain defeated, the 
house refusing by a majority of eighty-six to 
let it go into committee. In two successive 
sessions the bill shared the same fate, and it 
only passed in 1840 with material modifica- 
tions m the direction indicated bv Lord Lynd- 
hurst. In January 1834 Lady Lyndhurst, to 
whom he was warmly attached, had died after 
a short illness. Four years afterwards, in 
August 1837, he married Georgiana, daughter 
of Lewis Goldsmith, a union the happiness 
of which was unbroken to his death. His 
skill as lawyer and legislator was shown in 
the se^ion of 1838 by his amendments on 
the bill for the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, and also on the Juvenile Offenders 
Bill. In 1840 he was elected, in opposition 
to Lord Lyttelton, by a majority of 485, to 
the office of high steward of the university 
of Cambridge, an hoiiour which he prized as 
one of the chief distinctions of his career, 
especially as men of all shades of opinion 
had combined to confer it. ' His reception 
in the senate house,' writes one who was 
present, ' was a striking and strange exhibi- 
tion of reverential uproar, such as I never 
witnessed except in the same place five years 
before, when tne ffreat duke was presented 
as "Doctor" Wellington.' When Sir Robert 
Peel was called, in August 1841, to form a 
ministry on the defeat of the Melbourne ad- 
ministration, he at once named as his chan- 
cellor Lord Lyndhurst, with whom he had 
for years ' been on the most confidential in- 
tercourse on political matters,' and on whom, 
to use his own words, * he could confidently 
lely when real difficulties were to be en- 
countered.' Lyndhurst was now in his sixty- 
ninth year, but he was strong, and proved 



himself quite equal to the heavy work of his 
office. I)uringliis tenure of it he displayed 
in a pre-eminent degree the judicial aptitude, 
the aesire to arrive at truth, and the splendid 
power of statement for which he had pre- 
viously made a great reputation. His speeches 
in the House 01 Lords were confined almost 
I exclusively to questions of le^l reform raised 
^ by himself or others. Despite the pressure 
; of advancing years and the threatened loss 
; of eyesight, he forbore to retire, as he wished 
to do, when his leader became involved in 
difficulty with his party by the pressure of 
the (question of free trade in 1844-5, and 
remained to fight and full with him upon 
that question. With heartfelt delight he 
retireci from office, and retreated to a country 
house at Turville, which he had taken on 
lease some years before, and where he was 
happy with his family, his books, his friends, 
and the occupations of a farm. In 1846 he 
made, with the approval of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, an unsuccessful attempt to reunite 
the broken ranks of the conservative party, 
under the leadership of Lord Stanley. But 
all hope of healing the breach failed owing 
to the resistance of Lord George Bentinck, 
the leader for the time of the protectionists. 
On this Lyndhurst was glad to retire for a 
time from active participation in the debates 
of the House of Lords, but he continued to- 
keep up intimate relations with Lord Stanley 
and other leading men of his party. For the 
next two years he appeared little in public 
life. The blindness with which he had been 
for some time threatened had become so great 
that for the greater part of 1849 he could 
neither read nor write. But his family made 
this deprivation comparatively light for him 
bv reading to him whatever he wished, and 
his remarkable tenacity of memory came to his 
aid by retaining every fact and figure of im- 
portance. In June 1849 he created surprise by 
rising to speak in the House of Lords against 
the royal assent being g^iven to an act of the 
Canadian legislature, under which he con- 
tended that compensation for loss in the Cana- 
dian rebellion might be given to those who 
had abetted it. Frail and feeble physically 
I as he obviously was, it was apparent that 
' nothing but a strong sense of duty could 
\ have induced him to appear ; but it was soon 
I seen that ho had lost nothing of his old in- 
tellectual vigour, as for more than an hour 
he rivetted the attention of the house. There 
was something sin^larly pathetic in his 
words, when, apologising for having addressed 
their lordships at all, he said, * Perhaps it is 
the last time I shall ever do so.' It was^ 
happily, very far from being so ; for although 
now verging on his eightieth year, his eyeii 
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^ere on two several occasions successfully measurably superior to his oontfemporaries, 
operated upon, and for nearly ten years more and indeed to almost all who had g^ne before 
the voice of * the old man eloquent was heard him, that he might well be pardoned for look- 
with perhaps pjeater effect than at any pre- ing down rather than praising. Nevertheless 
vious i)eriou of his career. His spirit retained he was tolerably fair in the estimate he formed 
something of the buoyancy of youth. He of character, and being perfectly free from 
was happy in his home and in his friends, all jealousy or petty spite, he was always 
felt a keen interest not only in the political ready to amnit merit where it existed. What- 
movements, but also in the literature and ever he may have thought or said of his con- 
scientific discoveries of the day. The bitter- temporaries, whether in politics or at the bar, 
ness of his political adversaries was subdued I do not think his manners were ever ofien- 
by the commanding powers and unmistakable sive to anybody, for he was kind and genial, 
patriotism by which every speech he made ' His good nature was perfect, and he had 
was distinguished. Even so late as 1851 Lord neither nonsense nor cant any more than he 
Derby was anxious for him to become lord had littleness or spite in his composition.' 
<;hancellor for the fourth time. He was quite , The life of Lyndhurst in the volume of Lord 
equal to the fatigue of office, but ho could Campbell's * Lives of the Chancellors ' pub- 
not aiford its expenses ; and he was at an lished after Lord Campbell's death, while 
age, and had long been of a temper, which I containing some interesting facts, is so full 
prefers to speak on public questions unfettered of misstatements and maligpaant innuendo as 
Dy the ties of party. After a successful opera- to be worthless as an authority. Written 
tion for cataract in July lSo'2 he was present , apparently to blast the good name of a great 
in the House of I^ords at all important de- lawyer and statesman, it has only proved 
bates, and his speeches excited universal ad- , damaging to the reputation of its author for 
miration by their ripe sagacity, their play of accuracy, candour, and honourable feeling, 
humour and invective, the glow of genuine The portraits of Lyndhurst are : 1. As a 
feeling, and the marvellous command of all child in his mother's lap, in what is known 
historical and other facts bearing upon his as the family portrait, oy his father, now in 
argument. Thus of his speech against the the possession of Mr. Amory, Boston, U.S. 
proposal to create life peerages (7 Feb. 1856) 2. As the boy in the green jacket in the picture 
Lord Campbell, who did not love the man, i of * The Death of Major Peirson,' National 
«ays that it was ' the most wonderful ever Gallery. Between this period and his be- 
heard. It would have been admirable for a coming chancellor no portrait of him has 
man of tliirty-five, and for a man of eighty- been traced. 3. In Sir tj^eorge Hayter's pic- 
four it was miraculous.' Even more remark- ture of the House of Commons, 6 f'eb. 1833, 
able wore his speeches in 1859 and 1860 on now in the National Portrait Gallery. 4. In 
the national defences, passages in which will the picture in the same ^llery of ifine Arts 
always be of priceless value as warnings how Commission, 1846, by J. Partridge. 5. Sepa- 
alone England can maintain the pre-eminence rate life-size half-length portrait, study for 
and the empire she ha^* won. Ilis last speech the preceding, in the possession of Lady 
was spoken (7 May 1801) on a bill for esta- Lyndhurst, excellent. 6. Full-length in robes 
blisliing the validity of wills of personal o^ lord high chancellor, by J. Phillips, now 
-estate. It showed no decline in the strong in National Portrait Gallery, not good as a 
rt>as()n and masculine eloquence with which likeness. 7. A miniature when at the age 
he had long fascinated the peers ; but, though of sLxty-three, by Sir William Ross, in the 
ho frequently attended the house afterwards, possession of Lady Lyndhurst, excellent, 
he was no more heard in debate. The re- 8. A crayon drawing by Mr. George Rich- 
maining years of his life were happy, if life can moiid, in the possession of Francis Barlow, 
be made happy by * love, honour, troops of long his lordship's secretary, excellent. This 



friends,' and by carrying into the enforced 
quiet of extreme age the keen appreciation 
of all that is best in literature and art and 



has been admirably engraved, first as a pri- 
vate plat«, and again as the frontispiece to 
Martm's *Life of Lyndhurst,' by the late 
human nature, and a living hope of a better Francis Holl, R.A. 9. A bust by Behnes, 
life to come. All these I-iord Lyndhurst had presented to Lady Lyndhurst by his lord- 
in an eminent degree. After a brief illness he I ship's friends in 1841, and after his death 



passed gently and tranquilly away on 12 Oct. 
1863, being then in his ninety-second year. 
Of the many panegyrics which appeared aft-er 
his death perhaps none is at once more true 
and striking than that by Lord Brougham 
(^MemoirSf iii. 437) : ' Lyndhurst was so im- 



pre^ented by her to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which is considered by those who 
knew Lord Lyndhurst best to be faultless as 
a likeness. 10. An unsatisfactory unfinished 
portrait, taken about two years before Lord 
Lyndhurst's death, by Mr. G. F. Watts, in 
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National Portrait Gallery. There is also a 
g^ood engraved likeness of Lyndhurst, about 
the age of sixty, in Ryall's * Portraits of Con- 
servative Statesmen.' 

[Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices and 
Lives of the Chancellors ; Brougham's Memoirs ; 
Qreville's Memoirs ; Sir Henry Holland's Kecol- 
lections ; State Trials ; Hansard ; Mrs. Amorj's 
Idfe of John Sineleton Copley ; Sir T. Martin's 
liifeof LordLyndhnrst; family papers; personal 
knowledge.] T. M. 

COPLEY, SiK THOMAS (1514-1684), 
of Gatton, Surrey, and Roughay, Sussex, and 
of the Maze, Southwark, who was knighted 
(perhaps by the kingof France), and created 
a baron by Philip II of Spain, and who is 
firequently referrea to by contemporaries as 
Lora Copley, was one of the chiefRoman ca- 
tholic exdes in the reign of Elizabeth. Cam- 
den styles him * e primariis inter profugos 
Anglos.' He was the eldest son of Sir Roger 
Copley by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Wuliam Shelley of Michelgrove, a judge of 
the common pleas [q. v.], and was one of 
the coheirs or Thomas, last lord Hoo and 
Hastings, whose title he claimed and some- 
times assumed. Lord Hoo's daughter Jane 
married his great-grandfather, Sir Roger Cop- 
ley. Another daughter married Sir Geoffrey 
Boleyn, and was the great-grandmother of 
Anne Holejm. The lords of the manor of 
Oatton then, as for nearly three centuries 
afterwards, returned the members of parlia- 
ment for the borough, and in 1533 Copley, 
when only nineteen years of age, was re- 
turned 'bv the election of Dame Elizabeth 
Copley' (his mother) as M.P. for Gatton. 
He sat for the same place in the narliamcnts 
of 1654, 1556, 1557, 1559, and 1503, and 
distinguished himself in 1558 by his opposi- 
tion to the government of Philip and Mary 
(CommofOB^ Journals). He was then a zealous 
protestant, and was much in favour with his 
kinswoman Queen Elizabeth at the com- 
mencement of her reign. In 1560 she was 
godmother to his eldest son Henry. Ac- 
cording to Father Parsons {Relation of a 
Trial oettoeen the Bishop of Evreux and the 
Lord Plessis Momay, 1604) the falsehoods 
he found in Jewel's * Apology * (1562) led to 
his conversion to the church of Rome. After 
suffering (as he intimates in one of his letters) 
some years' imprisonment as a popish recu- 
sant, he left England without license in or 
about 1570, and spent the rest of his life in 
France, Spain, and the Low Countries, in 
constant correspondence with Cecil and others 
of Elizabeth's ministers, and sometimes with 
the ^ueen herself, desiring pardon and pNer- 
mission to return to England and to enjoy 
his estates ; but acting as the leader of tlie 



English fugitives, and generally in the service- 
of the king of Spain, from whom he had a 
pension, and by whom he was created baron 
of Gatton and grand master of the Maze (or 
Maes) (Camden). He also received letters of 
marque against the Dutch. His title of baron 
and these letters form two of the subjects of 
the correspondence that passed between him- 
self and the queen's ministers {Cal. State 
PaperSf Dom. Ser.) Much of bis correspon- 
dence is to be found in the * Stat« Papers, and 
in the Cottonian, Lansdowne, and Harleian 
MSS. He died in Flanders in 1584, and in 
the last codicil to his will styles himself * Sir 
Thomas Copley, knight, Lord Copley of Gat- 
ton in the county of Surrey ' (Probate OflSce). 
Bv his wife Catherine, daughter and coheiress 
01 Sir John Luttrell of Dunster, Somerset, he 
had four sons and four daughters. His eldest 
son Henry, Queen Elizabeth's godson, died 
young ; William succeeded at Gatton. Tho 
third son was Anthony [q. v.] 

John Coplet (1577-1662), the youngest 
son of Sir Thomas, was bom at Louvain and 
became a priest, but in 1611 left the church 
of Rome for that of England, and in 1612 
published * Doctrinall and Morall Observa- 
tions concerning Religion : wherein the au- 
, thor declareth the Reasons of his late un- 
I enforced departure from the Church of Rome ; 
and of his incorporation to the present Church 
of England . . . ,' imprinted by W. S. for R. 
Moore, London, 1612, 4to (Brit. Mus.) In the 
same year he obtained the living of Bethersden 
in Kent, to which he was collated by Arch- 
bishop Abbot ; he resigned it four years lat«r 
on receiving from the same prelate the rectory 
I of Pluckley in Kent. We find from the * Stato 
I Papers ' and the * Commons' Journals ' that 
he and the puritan squire Sir Edward Dering 
[q. v.] were at constant feud. Dering com- 
plains of Copley's * currishness ' in a character- 
1 istic letter dated 27 May 1641. In 1643 the 
I House of Commons found him to be a * delin- 
quent,' and sequestered the living of Pluckley. 
On the Restoration his benefice was restored to 
him, and he died there in 1662, aged 85. Tho- 
mas Copley (1594-1652 ?), the eldest son of 
"William Copley of Gatton (the heir and suc- 
cessor of Sir Thomas, and elder brother of 
Anthony and John), became a Jesuit, and took 
an active part in the foundation of the colony 
of Maryland. 

[Cal. S. P. Dom. 1647-80, 1681-90, 169 1-4, also- 
Harl. Lansd. and Cotton. MSS. ; Commons' Jour- 
nals ; Strype's Annals ; Camden's ' Annales ; *' 
Loseley MSS. ; Collect. Topog. et Geneal. v. viii ; 
Hasted's Kent ; Life of Father Thomas Copley, 
a fonnder of Maryland, by K. C. Dorsey, in the 
•Woodstock Letters,' 1886 (Baltimore, U.S.A.); 
Proceedings in Kent,Camd. Soc. p. 47.] K. C. C. 
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COPPE, ABIEZER,rt/iVw IIigham (1619- 
1672), fanatic, son of Walter Coppe, was bom 
At Warwick on 30 May 1619 (Wood erro- 
neously says 20 May). From the Warwick 
grammar school he proceeded in 1636 to All 
Souls, Oxford, as servitor, and shortly after- 
wards became one of the ' post-masters * of 
Merton. Wood describes his student life as 
grossly immoral. He left the university on 
the outbreak of the civil war without a degree. 
He was first a presbyt«rian, but it is not as- 
serted that he exercised any ministry in that 
•connection. Becoming an anabaptist, he was 
zealous in the cause throughout "VN arwickshire 
and the neighbouring counties. He was ana- 
baptist preacher to the garrison at Compton 
House, Warwickshire. John Dury [^. v.], 
the well-known enthusiast for the umon of 
protestants, writes to him (23 June 1651), 
^ You have been a preacher ana a leading man.' 
He boasted of havmg baptised seven thousand 
persons in the mi(flanas. Then he turned 
ranter, and is said to have been in the habit of 
preaching stark naked. This may account for 
his fourteen weeks* imprisonment at War- 
wick. He joined a society of ranters of the 
worst type, known among themselves as * My 
one flesh. Lawrence Claxton [q. v.], who was 
a ringleader among these practical antino- 
mians in 1650, was told that if he * had come 
a little sooner ' he might have 'seen Mr. Copp, 
who then had lately appeared in a most dread- 
ful manner.* Wood adds that he became a 
Muggletonian, but of this there is no evidence. 
Ho had dealings with Richard Coppin [q. v.], 
tlie nniversalist, and describes himself as a 
leveller, but not a * sword-leveller.* The pub- 
lication of his ' Fiery Flying Roll * (1650) got 
liim into prison at Coventry, whence he was 
removed to Newgate in January, a follower 
having collected 50/. to pay his Coventry 
debts. At this time he was married, and had 
a young family, but was at variance with his 
wife, of whom, however, he speaks kindly. 
He mentions that his house had been burned, 
and that his parents had discarded him. On 
1 Feb. 1650 (Wood erroneously says 2 Feb.) 
parliament issued an order that his book, 
containing * many horrid blasphemies,* be 
seized and burned by the hangman. The two 
ordinances against blasphemy, of 10 May and 
9 Aug. 1650, were occasioned by his case. 
From Newgate he put forth an exculpatory 

Srotest, and at length a complete recantation, 
ating it 30 May, the day of his nativity, 
1619, and of his **new birth,* 1651. Regain- 
ing his liberty, he preached a recantation 
sermon at Burford, Oxfordshire, on 23 Dec. 
1651. He found a friend in a noted mystic, 
John Pordage [q. v.], whose appearances in 
behalf of Coppe were made a ground by the 



parliamentary commissioners for confirming 
(1655) Pordage's ejection from his living. 
We lose sight of Coppe till the Restoration, 
when he cnanj^ed his name, and practised 

Ehysic as Dr. Higham, in the parish of Bamee, 
iurrey. He still continued occasionally 

j to preach in conventicles. His earlier ex- 
cesses had undermined his constitution, and 
he died in August 1672 (buried at Barnes 

! 23 Aug.) 

That Coppe*s mind was disordered is clear. 
The licentiousness of which he is accused does 
not appear in his writings, but he makes a 
merit of his sins of the tongue. ' It's meat 
and drink to an Angel [who knows none 
evil, no sin] to swear a full-mouthed oath ' 
{Fiery Flying Itoll,^t, ii.p. 12, second paging). 
His tenets are the ordinary mystical views 
of the ranters, who were charged with hold- 
ing that there is no God and no sin. His 
denial of sin in the elect was a distorted 
antinomianism. Coppe*s style is fantastic 
enough, but he has some passages of almost 
poetical beauty. His account of his giving 
all he had to a chance beggar (^ Because I 
am a king I have done this, out you need not 
tell anv one *) reveals the pathetic side of 
his madness {ib. pt. ii. pp. 4-^8). 

He published : 1 . * Epistle ' (London, 1 8 Jan. 
1648, I.e. 1649) prefixed to 'John the Divines 
Divinity,* &c., by J. F., 1 649 (Wood). 2. * An 
Additional and Preambular Hint * (really a 
postscript) to Coppin*s ' A Hint of the Glo- 
rious Mystery,* &c., 1649, 4to ; reprinted in 
Coppin*s * Divine Teachings,* 1649, 4to. 
3. * Some Sweet Sips of some Spirituall Wine,' 
&c., 1649, 1 2mo. 4. ' A Fiery Flying RoU,' 
&c., 1649, 4to (veiy long title, in which the 
author's name is given as * Auxilium Patris, 
cp, alias Coppe'). 5. * A Second Fiery Flying 
Roule,* &c., 1649, 4to (this and the preceiling 
were printed in London and issued together, 
without publishers name, on 4 Jan. 1650, 
according to the British Museum copy ; the 
* contents * of pt. ii. are printed in pt. 1. ; some 
copies have the imprint * Coventrie, 1650 *). 
6. * A Remonstrance of the Sincere and Zea- 
lous Protestation . . . against the Blasphe- 
mous and Execrable Opinions . . . the Author 
hath (through mistake) been mis-suspected 
of,*&c.,1651,4to(published3Jan.) 7. 'Copp*8 
Return to the Wayes of Truth,* &c., 1651 , 4to. 
Posthumous (or perhaps reprint) was, 8. * The 
Character of a True Christian,' 1680, fol. 
(poem in fourteen stanzas). 

[Wood's Athena) Oxon. (BUss). iii. 959, 1099; 
Broadsheet, Order of ParliamcDt, 1 Feb. 1649 
(i.e. 1650) ; Claxton's * Lost Sheep Found/ 1660 ; 
Crosby's Hist, of the Baptists, 1738, i. 225; 
Barclay's Inner Life Bel. Soc. Commonwealth, 
1876, p. 422; works cited above] A« G^. 
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COPPIN or OOPP][NG, JOHN {d. 
1683), Brownist, was an inhabitant of Bury 
St. Edmunds. He enthusiastically accepted 
the teachings of Robert Browne [q. v.] ; 
preached Browne*s doctrines in his native 
town ; contrived to distribute books written 
by Browne and his friends; and refused to con- 
form to the established ecclesiastical usages. 
For this conduct, the commissary of the Bishop 
of Norwich committed him to prison in 1576. 
He remained in confinement for seven years, 
but under no very close surveillance, and 
his family was permitted to live with him. 
* Many godly and learned preachers * visited 
him, and tried to convert nim from his un- 
orthodox views. In August 1678 his wife 
was delivered of a child, but Coppin refused 
to have it baptised by * an unpreaching mi- 
nister.* Meanwhile he sought to bring his 
fellow-prisoners to his way of thinking ; 
called a clergyman for reading the Book of 
Common Prayer * a dumb dog ; * asserted that 
all who observed saints* days were idolaters; 
and frequently argued that * the queen was 
sworn to keep God's law, and she is perjured.' 
Ooppin found a disciple in Elias Thacker, 
anotlier prisoner, and their violent language 
produced such disorder in the prison that 
the magistrates applied to the Bisnop of Nor- 
wich and to the judges of assize to remove 
them elsewhere, but this request was refused. 
The attention of the government was, how- 
ever, directed to the scandal, and an indict- 
ment was drawn up against Coppin, Thacker, 
and one Thomas Gibson, a bookbinder of Bury, 
for disobeving the ecclesiastical laws of the 
realm, and for conspiring * to disperse Browne's 
books and Harrison's books. They were 
brought before Sir Christopher Wray, lord 
chief justice, at the summer assizes on 4 June 
1583. Gibson was acquitted of the charge of 
suppljring the prisoners with the books, and 
released. The judge extracted from the other 
defendants the admission that thej acknow- 
ledged * her majesty chief ruler civilly . . . 
and no further.'^ Both expressed unqualified 
admiration of Browne's book ; were convicted, 
and condemned to be hanged. Thacker was 
executed before the court rose; Coppin on the 
following day, 5 June. Many books by Browne 
and Harrison — forty in all — were burnt in 
front of the stake. Stow, in his chronicle, 
represents their offence as solely consisting in 
circulating seditious books ; Strype points out, 
however, that the judges distinctly asserted 
that the punishment of death was awarded 
them for denying the queen's supremacy. The 
proceedings appear to have been hastUy and 
irregularly conducted. Dr. Dexter ( 1 880), fol- 
lowing Governor Bradford in his 'Dialogue' 
(1648), numbars Coppin and Thacker among 



the six early mart}TS to Congregationalism. 
Bradford assigns to them the last words (ad- 
dressed to the judge) : * My lord, your face we 
fear not, and for your threats we care not, and 
to come to your read sen'ice we dare not.' 

[Strype's Annals, 11. ii. 186-7, in. i. 28, 269, 
ii. 1 72 ; Fuller's Church Hist. ed. Brewer, v. 
70; Stow's Annals, p. 1174; Young's Chroni- 
cles of the Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth (1841), 
p. 427 ; Dexter's Congregationalism, 206-10 ; 
Brook's Puritans, i. 262-4 (where Coppin is 
called minister near Bury St. Edmunds) ; Neal's 
Hist, of Puritans, i. 342.] S. L. L. 

COPPIN, RICHARD (/I. 1646-1659), 
universalist, was probably a native of Kent, 
where, early in the seventeenth century, there 
were several families of Coppin, at Bekes- 
boume and Deal. About 1530 one Coppin 
introduced the doctrines of the ^spirituels, or 
brethren of the free spirit, at Lille. Richard 
Coppin says that he was brought up in the 
church of England, and spent an idle but not 
a vicious youth. In religion he was repelled 
by the formality of the services and the care- 
less lives of the clergy in his neighbourhood. 
After the suppression of episcopacy (9 Oct. 
1646) he attached himself for a short time 
to the presbyterians in London. He after- 
wards joined the independents and the ana- 
baptists. Two years later he became the 
suDJect of an inward experience very similar 
to tnat of the early quakers, and received a 
commission to preach, * not from Oxford or 
Cambridge or the Schools of Antichrist,' but 
* given by Christ at Sion house in Heaven.' 
He was not to exercise a settled ministry, or 
receive 'yearly maintenance ; ' anything given 
him for his preaching he gave to the poor. He 
began to preach in Berkshire, whither he had 
removed from London, the effect of his first 
discourse being that he was 'persecuted, 
hated, and rejected.' Not having * freedom to 
speak,' he ' fell a writing.' His first publication 
came out (1649) under the patronage of Abie- 
zer Coppe \q. v j Seven Berkshire ministers 
and several in (Oxfordshire opposed his book 
and endeavoured to bring him to a recanta- 
tion, some offering to help him in that case 
to preferment. A curious story is told of a 
Berkshire gentleman, who at the suggestion 
of the clergy bought up 10/. worth of his 
books, but who did not bum them as intended, 
remarking that he * did not know but that 
they might yield him his money again, if the 
things should after come in request.' On 
7 July 1651 he had a discussion at Burford, 
Oxfordshire, with John Osbom, or Osborne, 
minister of Bampton in the Bush ; at this 
time he is described as of Westwell, a parish 
two miles from Burford (see Osbobn, World 
to ooTnCf 1651). He first got into trouble by 
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preacliin^ on four successive days in the parish 
church of Evenlode, Worcestershire. He had 
been invited by parishioners, with the consent 
of the rector, lialph Nevil. Nevil, however, 
brought neighbouring clergy to discuss mat- 
ters with Coppin in the church, and eventu- 
ally got a warrant against him for blasphemy. 
Coppin was tried before Chief Baron Wilde at 
the Worcester assizes on 23 March 1652. The 
jury found him guilty of denying heaven and 
.hell ; but Wilde reproved them for their ver- 
dict, and bound over Coppin to appear for 
judgment at the next assize. By that time 
nis accusers had fresh evidence, relating to 
Coppin's proceedings at Enstone, Oxfordshire, 
whereupon Judge Nicholes bound him to ap- 
pear at the next Oxford assize. On ] March 
1653 he was tried at Oxford before Serjeant 
Green ; the jury at first disagreed, but even- 
tually founcf him guilty. Green bound him 
over to the next assize, when Judge Hutton 
gave him his discharge. Preaching at Stow- 
on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, on 19 March 
1654, Coppin was again apprehended and 
brought tor trial at Gloucester on informa- 
tions before Serjeant Glyn on 22 July. Glyn 
would not receive the informations, and so 
tlie matter ended. We next meet Coppin at 
llochester. About 1650, Joseph Salmon, a 
Kentish minister, had * set up a course of 
preaching every sabbath day * in Kochester Ca- 
thedral. Salmon was an allegorist, and is said 
to have * sowed the seeds of ranting familism.' 
In midsummer 1655 Salmon went abroad, 
and his chief followers brought Coppin from 
London to fill his place. "\\ hatever Salmon 
may have been, Coppin was no rant^jr, indeed 
he speaks of being persecuted by ranters ; 
yet it is probable that his acquaintance with 
Abiezcr Coppe introduced him to the sectaries 
of Rochester. At the end of September or 
beginning of Octobtjr 1055, Walter Koaewell, 
incuml)ent of Chatham, went to hear Coppin 
preach, and gained the im])ressi(m that he 
affirmed the peccability of Christ and denied 
the resurrection of the flesh, liosewell, with 
other presbyterians, agretid to conduct a 
Tuesday lecture in the cathedral to counter- 
act Coppin's heresies. A public discussion 
was held in the cathedral (from 3 to 13 Dec.) 
between Coppin and Rose well, assisted by 
Daniel French, minister of Stroud, the mayor 
presiding ; before it ended, Gaman, an ana- 
baptist, put himself forward to oppose both 
parties. On Saturday night, 22 Dec, Cop- 
pin was served with a warrant forbidding 
nim to preach next day, and requiring his 
attendance before the ma^stratcs on Xlon- 
day. He preached, not m the cathedral, 
where a guard of soldiers was set, but in the 
college-yard, and in the fields. On 24 Dec. 



Major-general Kelsie and other magistrates 
committed him to Maidstone jfaol. Before 
26 June 1656 he had been set free by habeas 
corpus. Nothing further has been a,8certained 
of nim beyond the date of his last publica- 
tion, 1659. 

I It is not certain whether Coppin or Gerard 
, Winstanley was the first in England to preach 
universal salvation ; both began to publish 
in the same year, 1649. The universalist 
views of their contemporary, Jeremy White, 
were not published till 1712. Coppin writes 
with a good deal of unction, and deals more 
moderately with his opponents than they 
with him. There is noquestion of the blame- 
lessness of his life. Uis followers seem to 
have formed a sect ; the tenets of ' the Co- 
pinists'are given bv S. Rogers (The PoH- 
Boy TohVd of his Mail, 2nd ed. 1706, p. 428). 
In later times he has found an adorer in 
' Cornelius Cayley [q. v.l and a critic in James 
Relly, a universalist of another type (see his 

* The Sadducee detected,' &c. 1764, 8vo\ 

Coppin published : 1. * A Hint of the 
Glorious Mystery of the Divine Teachings,' 
&c., 1649, 4to, with addendum by Abiezer 
Coppe [q. v.] 2. * Antichrist in Man, oppo- 
seth Emmanuel, or, God in us,' &c., 1649, 4to 
(dedicated especially to his followers * about 
Redding and Henly upon Thames ; ' paging 
runs on from no. 1). 3. * The Exsdtation of 
all things in Christ and Christ in all things,' 
! &c., 1649, 4to (dated 18 Sept. ; paging runs 
on from no. 2) ; 2nd ed. (really the 8rd), im- 
dated, 4to, with preface by Cornelius Cavley 
(dated London, 3 Oct. 1763). 4. * Divine 
Teachings: in three parts,' &c., 1649, 4to 
(consists of the above three tracts boimd 
together with general title) ; reprinted w^ith 
title * The Glorious Majestic of Divine Teach- 
ings, &c.,* 1653, 4to. 5. < Man's Righteous- 
nesse examined,' &c., 1652, 4to (partly an 
exposition of 2 Pet. ii.) 6. * Saul smitten 
for not smiting Amalek,' &c., 1653, 4to, re- 
printed without date ri 763 ?], 12mo. 7. < A 
Man-Child bom, or, God manifest in Flesh,' 
&c., 1654, 4to (published 25 June; consists 
of a sermon preached at St. Giles's, Cripple- 
gate, 25 Dec. 1 653). 8. * Truth's Testimony,' 
&c., 1655 (published 3 March) ; reprinted 
without date [1763 P], 12mo (contains an ac- 
count of the author^s life and trials up to 
date). 9. <A Blow at the Serpent,' &c., 
1656, 4to; reprinted 1764, 4to (preface dated 
12 Feb. ; account of the Rochester discus- 
sion ; prefixed are verses by J. L., i.e. Jane 
Leade. Replies were published by Rosewell, 

* The Serpent's Subtilty,' &c., 1656, 4to ; and 
by Edward Ghirland, minister at Ilartlip, 
fient, * An Answer to ... a Blow at the 
Serpent,' &c., 1667, 4to). 10. ' The Three- 
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fold State of a Christian ' [1656?], reprinted 
at end of 1764 of No. 9. 11. 'Michael op- 
posing the Dragon/ &c., 1659, 4to ; reprinted, 
in weekly numbers, 1763, 4to (reply to Gar- 
land). 



[Works cited above.] 
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COPPINGER, EDMUND (d. 1592), 
fanatic, is described as * descended of a good 
house and linage, and one of her Maiestie's 



power in politics. "VNTien, a few years later, 
the society's operations ceased, he took the 
lease of the premises in Cleveland Row, 
and established himself as a solicitor and 
parliamentary agent. From this time for- 
ward there was scarcely a contested return 
before the House of Commons in which he 
had not an active interest. The coolness 
and daring with which he fought his oppo- 
nents with their own weapons have become 



swome servants, but a yonger brother, having proverbiaL Hi^ielped to establish the London 



no great livelihood * (CosiN, Consptracie for 
Pretended Beformaf ion f 1 592) . W ith a York- 
shire gentleman, Henry Arthmgton, he cham- 
pioned the claims of the notorious religious 
enthusiast, William Hacket, who had a wild 
scheme for abolishing bishops and deposing 
Queen Elizabeth. Hacket proclaimed him- 
self to be the Messiah, and Coppinger joined 
Arthin^on in holding a demonstration (in 
Cheapside) to support the impostor's claim. 
The three men were thrown into prison. 
Hacket was hanged on 28 July 1592 ; Cop- 
pinger died eight days afterwards from volun- 
tary starvation ; Arthington repented of his 
errors and was pardoned. The affair caused 
considerable excitement. 

[Cosin's Preteoded Reformation, 1592 ; Stow's 
Annales, ed. Howes, 1616, pp. 760-1 ; Fuller's 
Church History, book ix.] A. H. B. 

COPPOCK, JAMES (179&-1857), elec- 
tioneering agent, bom at Stockport on 2 Sept. 
1798, was the eldest son of William Coppock, 
mercer, of that town. He was educated at the 
school of the Rev. Mr. Higginson, unitarian 
minister of Stockport, and, after serving an 
apprenticeship to his father's business, was 
placed as a clerk with a wholesale haber- 
oaflher in London. He afterwards ventured 
a small capital as a partner in a silk firm, 
but, owing to commercial disasters following 
on the French revolution of 1830, he lost all. 
He married in 1829. After careful considera- 
tion he resolved to enter the legal profession, 
and in 18i32 articled himself to a solicitor in 
Fumivars Inn. He was admitted on the roll 
of attorneys in 1836. He had always been an 
active politician, and on the occurrence of the 
first election for Finsbury after the Reform 
Act of 1832 he took a prominent part in the 
contest. After the second genend election 
imder the act, on the formation of a county 
registration society by the liberal party, with 
branches throughout England, Coppock was 
apiK)inted secretary, with a residence in the 
society's rooms at 3 Cleveland Row, St. 
James's. These rooms were the rendezvous 
of agents and solicitors from all parts of the 
coontiy, and from his rapid decision and 
sound judgment Coppock quickly became a 
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Reform Club, azicK^as elected an honorary life 
member and appou^ed solicitor. Although 
in his day no man waaa fiercer partisan, Cop- 
pock was respected b^*friend and foe. In the 
August before his deatnShe received the ap- 
pointment of county court t^Murer, but busi- 
ness, both private and public/bO harassing 
nature accumulated, and the strahs^f over 
work was too great. He died at his^onse 
in Qeveland Row on 19 Dec. 1857. Well- 
executed and excellent portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Coppock (lithographs) were published 
in London in 1850. 

[Stockport Advertiser, 23 Dec. 1857; Times, 
21 Dec. 1867; private information.] A. N. 

COPPOCK or CAPPOCH, THOMAS 

(1719-1746), Jacobite, a native of Manchester, 
was educated in the free school there and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford (B.A. 15 Oct. 
1742). Afterwards he took holy orders. He 
joined the army of Prince Charles Edward 
at Manchester, and was one of those left be- 
hind at Carlisle. Having been tried and 
condemned for high treason, he was drawn, 
hanged, and quartered at Carlisle on 18 Oct. 
1740. An absurd report was circulated that 
the Pretender had nominated this young 
clergyman to the see of Carlisle, and one of 
the witnesses at the trial, improving the 
story, stated that Coppock received that ap- 
pointment from Hamilton, the governor of 
the town for the prince. In contemporary 
journals Coppock is seriously spoken of as 
* the titular bishop of Carlisle.' It has been 
said that Coppock led a very irregular and 
immoral life ; out no reliance can oe placed 
on these statements. They emanated frt)m 
his political enemies, and are to be found in 
the following pamphlets : * An Authentic 
History of the Life and Character of Thomas 
Cappoch, the rebel-bishop of Carlisle,' London, 
174o, 8vo, reprinted in the * Carlisle Tracts,' 
1839 ; * The Genuine Dying Speech of the 
Rev. Parson Coppock, pretended Bishop of 
Carlisle,' Carlisle [;i746],8vo. This pretended 
speech is an obvious fabrication. What is 
probably a correct version of Coppock's last 
words is given in * True Copies of the Djing 
Declarations of Arthtur, lord Balmerino^ 
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Thomas Syddall,' and others, Edinburgh, a deed dated 8 Dec. 1703 he gave fifty-nine 

1750, 8vo. acres of land at Taunton to be used for a 

[Piimphlots cited above; Chambers's Hist, of schoolhouse, whenever the people should de- 

the KubcUion of 1745-6 (18G9), 462; Cat. of sire the establishment of the chorch of Eng- 

OxfordGrudiiatc8(1851), 151.] T. C. land. In the deed he is described as <of 

r«>rN-r^ri-r r«/%-nciTi^-n r^r\^r>. "c^ Bostou, somctimes residing in Taunton/ and 

OOPSI, OOPSIGE, or COXO Earl OF he seems to have been a shipwright. Hegav« 

Northumberland (d, 1067) a thegn noW ^^^ y^^^ ^^ ^^^ library at Taunton, one of 

for his wisdom in council, ndmmistered the ^j^j^^^ ^ 3^^ ^^ Common Prayer, given to 

govemmentof NorthumborlandunderTostig, ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^1 -^ (^^ ^^^ f^ ^^^ 

*^? ""^J^^^Hi'T f «^ Northumbrian re- preserved in St. Thomas's Church, TauntoiL 
volt of IO60. lie lo8t office at the dcnosition )^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^-^ ^^ ^ ^f 

ofhisnaaster,andmayhavesharedhisl)anish. parliament giving a bounty on the importa- 

ment, for he is said to have taken part, m fj^^ ^^ tar from the colonies. In 17^9 he 

Tostig's exp^ition aguinst Kngland m the ^^ stranded off Cuxhaven, when sailing for 

spnngoflOee. Aftar the coronation of Wil- Hamburg in the Sea Flower, and the ship was 

ham the Conqueror, .opm, like the other i^de«5 by the neighbouring inhabitonts. 

northern lords, made hisRubmission to the ^^ ^y^^^ ^^/j^ ^^ Lo»^^„ ^j^^^ j^^ ^^^ 

new king at Barking. When Wilbam was on businessfor some time. Hebecameknown 
about to visit Normandy, he granted Copsi for his public spirit. Old Horace Walpole (af- 
the earldom of Bemicia, or Northumberland ^erwai^s Lord Walpole) called him ( IS April 
north of the Tvne. Tlus^nt involved the 1735)* the honestestTmost disinterested, most 
deposition of Oswulf, the descendant of the ^n^wing person about the plantations he luid 
ancient earls. Bv thus appointing a native ^^^^ ^^|\^ ^^^, ^^ rValpolerul 243). 
as his lieutenant, WiHiam hoped to gain the jj^ obtained an act of parliament taking off 

lyand 
unted 
,. ^-Tx • .1 1 *,*.w v^* v^x. ..-»v^««*v* GJeorgia, then founded 

aggrandisement Having jpithered an army, ^j^ , Oglethorpe's exertibns. In 1735 he 
he marched northwards and disi)08sessed Os- ^^^^ ^^^^^ Tscheme for settling unem- 
wulf, who was forced to betake himself to the pioyld English artisans in Nova ScotTa. The 
forests and mountains Before long how- , ^^^^ ^^ aTpproved by the board of trade, and 
ever, the banished earl formed a band of men, . ^^^^ being dropped for a time was carried 
like himself of broken fortunes, and came ^^^ before CoraS^ death. Brocklesbv also 
upon Copsi unawares while he was feastin g^iites that on some occasion he obtained a 
at Newlmm on 12 March 1007 The earl ^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^^-^^ regulations in the 

fledfor refuge tothe nearest church. Os^;iiir8 ^^^.^^^ ^^ y ^^^^ y^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^f^^ ^^ 
men set the church on fire, and so forced Copsi ^^^^ ^^^, ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^-^ ^^-^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

to come forth }\ hen he came to tlie door, ^^^ Meanwhile ho had become interested 
( )swulf cut off his head The ^ ormans, who j^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^.^ q^j i„^^ ^^^ ^. , 
called him ' Toxo, made a hero of him, and , ^^^j^^^ j^^ ,/^j ^^^^^^ frequentlv shocked by 
Wdliam of P^icUors^spjMiks m^^^^^^^^ ^y^^ ^^^^^^ ^f j^^^^^ ^^^^^ - ^1^^ g^^t.s 

often in a dying state. lie began to agitate 



for the foundation of a foundling hospital. 
He laboured for seventeen years, and induced 
many ladies of rank to sign a memorial ( given 



to the king, declaring that his men pressed 

liim to side with his own people against the 

Conqueror, and that his death was the con- 

seouence of his faithfulness, lie gave several j^ ^ Account of Foundling Hospital/ 1826). 

gifts of land to the church of Durham, and a ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 1^,^. obtained, considerable 

silver cup, which was there in the time of 

the writer of the Durham history. 

[Symoon's Hist, de Dunolm. Eccl. 37, Historia 



rec^m. 204 (Twyedon) ; William of Poictiers, 1 48, 
168 (Giles); Onleric. 606 (Duclipsne); Gaimar, 
5164 (Mon. Hist. Brit.); Duc^hile's Monasticon, 
i. 236 ; Freeman's Norman Conquest, ii. 484, iv. 
21, 76, 107, 741-4.] W. H. 

CORAM, THOMAS (1668 P- 1751). phi- 
lanthropist, was boni at Lyme I^^s, Dorset- 
shire, in 1(567 or 1 668. His father is supposed 
to have been captain of a ship. In 16u4 he 
was settled at Taunton, Massachusetts. By 



sums subscribed, and the first meeting of the 
guardians was held at Somerset House 20 Nov. 
1739. At a later court a vote of thanks was 
pr<»sented toCoram,who requested that thanks 
should also be given to the ladies interested. 
Some houses were first taken in Ilatton 
Garden, where children were first admitted 
in 1741. A piece of land was bought for 
7,(XX)/. Lord Salisbury, the owner, insisted 
that the whole of his ground ' as far as Gray s 
Inn Lane' should be taken ; but he subscribed 
600/. himself. Thefoundation waslaid 16Sept. 
1742. The west wing was finished, and tne 
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children removed from Hatton Garden in Oc- 
tober 1745. Qreat interest was excited in the 
undertaking, especially by Hogarth, who in 
May 1740 presented his fine portrait of Coram 
to the hospital. Hogarth also presented a pic- 
ture of Moses with Pharaoh's daughter, and 
five tickets in the lottery for the * March to 
inchley/ one of which won the prize. He 
also introduced a portrait of Coram into an 
engraved power of attorney for receiving sub- 
ecnptions to the hospital. Handel gave per- 
formances at the hospital in 1749 and 1750. 
Coram continued to be interested in the hos- 
pital. In his later years he advocated a scheme 
tor the education of Indian girls in America. 
After the loss of his wife he neglected his 
private affairs, and fell into difficulties. A 
Bubscription was raised for him. He told 
Brocklesby that as he had never wasted his 
money in self-indulgence, he was not ashamed 
to confess that he was poor (Hawkins, Johnr 
Mm, p. 573). On 20 March 1749 an annuity 
of lol/. was assigned to him, the Prince of 
Wales subscribing 21/. annually, and, it is 
added, paying as regularly as the merchants 
who were the principal contributors. The 
pension was transferred on Coram's death to 
Leveridge, a worn-out singer. Coram died 
29 March 1751, aged 83, and was buried 
3 April following in the chapel of the Found- 
ling Hospital. An inscription is placed there, 
anJ a statue of him by W. Calaer Marshall 
was erected in front of the building a hun- 
dred years afterwards. Brocklesby describes 
him as a rather hot-tempered, downright 
aailorlike man, of unmistakable honesty and 
sterling goodness of heart. His portraits by 
Hogarth and by R. Nebot have been engraved. 
[Memoranda, or Chronicles of the Foundling 
Hospital (1847), and History of the Foundling 
Hospital (1858), by John Brownlow, where Brock- 
lesby's account of Coram and other documents are 
given ; History of St. Thomas's Church, Taunton, 
Mass., by N. T. Brent, rector; Accounts of the 
Foundling Hospital (1798 and 1826); London 
Mag. viii. 627, xx. 188 ; Gent. Mag. xii. 497, 
xix. 235, xxi. 141 ; Hutchins's Dorsetshire, 
i. 409.] 

CORBAUX, MARIE FRANCOISE CA- 
THERINE DOETTER(1812-1883\ painter 
and biblical critic, usually callea FAimr 
CoRBATJX, was daughter of an Englishman 
who lived much abroad, and was well known 
as a statistician and mathematician. When 
flhe was very young her father was reduced 
from affluence to poverty, and she was obliged 
to turn her talents for painting to account. 
Having studied at the National Gallery and 
the Bntish Institution, she received in 1827 
the large silver medal of the Society of Arts 
for an original portrait in miniature, the sil- 



ver Isis medal for a copy of figures in water- 
colours, and the silver palette for a copy of 
an engraving. In 1828 an original compo- 
sition of figures in water-colours again ob- 
tained the silver Isis medal, and a portrait 
in miniature, exhibited in 1830, won the gold 
medal. In the latter year she was elected 
an honorary member of the Society of British 
< Artists, and for a few years she exhibited 
' small oil pictures at itsgallery. Subsequently 
' she joined the New Society of Painters in 
' Water Colours, and became a regular con- 
tributor to its annual exhibitions. She de- 
' signed the illustrations for Moore's ' Pearls 
I of the East,* 1837, and for * Cousin Natalia's 
I Tales,' 1841. As a biblical critic she gained 
' some reputation by her communications to 
I periodicals and literary societies on subjects 
' relating to scripture history. Among mese 
' were * Letters on the Physical Geography of 
' the Exodus,' published in the ' Athenaeum.' 
I Another series, giving the history of a re- 
^ markable nation, called *■ the Rephaim ' in 
' the Bible, and showing their connection with 
the political and monumental history of 
Egypt and that of the Exodus, appeared in 
the ' Journal of Sacred Literature.' She like- 
wise wrote an historical and chronological in- 
troduction to * The Exodus Papyri,' by D. I. 
Heath, 1855. In 1871 she received a civil 
list pension of 50/. She died at Brighton, 
after many years of suffering, on 1 Feb. 1883. 

[Men of the Time (1879), p. 268 ; Vapereau's 
Diet, des Contemporains (1880), p. 468; Athe- 
10 Feb. 1883, p. 192; Cat. of Printed 
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CORBEIL, CURBUTL or CORBEXJIL, 
WILLIAM OP (d. 1136), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was doubtless bom at the little town 
of Corbeil, on the Seine, halfway between 
Paris and Molun, unless indeed the unim- 
portant village, Corbeil-le-Cerf, some distance 
south of Beauvais, has a better claim to this 
distinction. He studied at Laon under the 
famous Anselm of Laon, where he dwelt in 
the house of the bishop and acted as tutor to 
the sons of *■ Ranulf, chancellor of the king 
of the English ' {Liber de MiraciUis 8, Maria 
Laudunensisy ii. c. 6, in Mione, vol. clvi.) A 
Ranulf was chancellor from 1107 to 1123; 
but a plausible attempt has been made to 
identify the father of William's pupils with 
Ranulf Flambard, the notorious bishop of 
Durham, and minister of William Rufus, one 
of whose clerks William undoubtedly was 
(English Historical Review, No. 5, ]jp. 1()3-12). 
In that capacity he was present m 1104 at 
the gre&t ceremonies which attended the dedi- 
cation of the new cathedral and the trans- 
lation of the relics of St. Cuthberht to a wor- 

2 
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thier shrine within it, and was one of those | William^s consecration. Thurstan of York, 
who with Alexander, brother of Ead^rar, king who had recently succeeded in vindicating the 
of Scots, were commissioned to visit Uie relics independence of the northern archbishopric, 
to ascertain their genuineness (Symeon Du- offered to perform that ceremony. But Wil- 
NELM. i. 268, cf. ii. 269, Rolls Ser.) It is cu- liam refused, except on the impossible condi- 
rious that the clerk of Flambard should also tion that Thurstanwould acknowledge him as 
be described as a special friend of Anselm. ; primate of all England. Finally William was 
This may possibly point to some change in consecrated at Canterbury by his own suffira- 
William's character, which ultimately led gans on 18 Feb. Oervaae says that he was 
him, * gratia meliorandsB vitse,' as Symeon consecrated by llichard of Belmeis, William 
says, to renounce the world for the quasi- , Giffard of Winchester and other bishops 
monastic position of a canon regular of the assisting ; but the continuator of Florence 
order of St. Augustine. This rule had re- of Worcester says that the Bishop of Win- 
cently been introduced into England, and cheater consecrated him, while another autho- 
found a special patron in Itichard of Belmeis , rity asserts that the Bishop of London was 
[q. v.], bishop of London, one of the most already suffering from paralysis, 
miportant of Ilenry I's ministers. Belmeis , The disputes of the rival primates still 
foundedahouseof Austin ciinons at St. Osvth I continued. William at once proceeded to 
or Chichin Essex, and made William itsnrst , Home to obtain the pallium, and Thurstan, 
prior. fearing lest his enemy should obtain some 

On 19 Sept. 1122 Archbishop llalph died, advantage over him in the papal curia, started 
After an interval of nearly five months off on the same destination, on the pretext 
Henry I held a great gathering of magnates | of a summons to a council then being held 
at Gloucester to deliberate as to the appoint- at Home. King Henry, who seems to have 
ment of his successor (2 Feb. 1 123). Besides done his best to support William, sent a strong 
a large number of bishops, earls, and knights, embassy, including the Bishop of St. David^ 
the prior and some of the monks of Christ - and several clerks, to Rome to help him. 
Church were in attendance. The latter de- , But Thurstan managed to get there first and 
Glared that they had resolved to elect a monk , to prejudice the curia against William to such 
of their own body, and requested the king to- an extent that on his arrival he found great 
mention which of them would please him i difficulties in attaining the object of his mi^ 
best. The bishops, however, who were nearly . sion. It was objected that he had been elected 
all seculars, urged the king to appoint a clerk, uncanonically in the royal court, * in curia quie 
The secular magnates, the earls and knights, j a cruore dicitur, ubi sanguinum judicia fiunt,' 
sided with the monks, who for two days | that the chapter had not consented to his 
withstood the pressure of the bishops. But ■ election, tliat the choice of a clerk was con- 
the will of Bishop Roger of Salisbury was | trury to tlie orders of St. Augustine, and 
all-powerful with Ilenry, and ultimately led I that he had not been consecrated by his 
him to adopt the policy of the bishops. At i brother archbishop. In addition the old ques- 



last four clerks were selected, and it was 
agreed that whomsoever of the four the 
chapter should select should be appointed 



tion of the relations of York and Canterbury 
seems to have been revived. For seven days 
he was unable to obtain an inten'iew with 



archbishop by the king. One of the four was j the pope, and Calixtus II in his previous 
William, and on him the final choice of the patronage ofThurstan had already manifested 
monks fell, as an Augustinian canon was the I his hostility to Canterbury (Gervase, i. 72). 
nearest approach to a monk which circum- ! At last the strenuous intercession of King 
stances allowed them to select. They had, . Henrj' and of his son-in-law, the P^mperor 
however, great misgivings, because only three | Henry V, just released from excommunica- 
seculars had previously been appointed succes- tion, had its effectii on Calixtus. Moreover, 



sors of St. Augustine ; and, though a monkish 
writer admitted that ho afterwards did no- 
thing they ou^ht to be sorry for, the relations 
between William and his monastic chapter 
were never very cordial (SrM. Dukelm. ii. 
269; Chron. Scur. s. a. 1123; Will. Malm. 
Gesta Pontif. p.l46; Obdebicub, bk.xii. c. 16, 
in MiGNB, Fatrologia, clxxxviii. 896 ; Hen. 
Hunt. p. 246 ; Hovbden, i. 180). 

Henry*s ratification of the compulsory 
choice of the monks completed the pre- 
liminariee, but a new difficulty arose over 



* they overcame Home by what overcomes all 
the world, gold and silver * ( Chron. Sax, s. a. 
1123). In a public audience William bitterly 
complained of Thurstan^s persistent hostility 
and derogation of the righta of the see of 
Canterbury. Thurstan*s unsatisfactory an- 
swer and inability to produce the documents 
on which he relied for the support of the 
liberties of his church induced the pope to 
confer the pallium on William, but he iK>8t- 
poned makmg any decision as to the claims 
of the rival churches. Both prelates returned 
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home. A papal legate, the Cardinal John of William refused to allow Thurstan to hear 
Crema, was sent to England to settle the his primatial cross erect before him within 
question on the spot (Sym. Dunelm. ii. 269, the southern province, and turned his cross- 
273). On his way back to England William bearer out of the royal chapel. At a council 
visited the king in Normandy (Flor. Wig. held by him at Westminster in 1127, asarch- 
cont. ii. 78). On his arrival he was enthroned bishop and legate, Thurstan refused to at- 
at Canterbury, and consecrated Bishops Alex- ' tend. At the council of 1129, however, Thur- 
ander of Lincoln and Godfrey of Bath. I stan got over his scruples, and on one occasion 

The legation of John of Crema (1125) ex- ' went so far as to ask for William's advice, 
•cited great indignation in England, as attack- Aft^r the secession of several monks from 
ing the rights of Canterbury and the English the abbey of St. Mary's, York, to which the 
church. Keceived with great pomp by Doth j establishment of the great Cistercian house 
William and Thurstan, John on Easter day of Fountains was ultimately due, Thurstan 
usurped William's function by officiating at wrote a long and temperateletter to William, 
hi^h mass in Canterbury Cathedral. The | as legate, dwelling on the advantages of in- 
apiteful monks regarded this indignity as a tercommunication between the chief rulers 
retribution for the election of a clerk as | of the church and asking him to join in pro- 
archbishop. In the legatine council held on " " " 
9 Sept. in Westminster Abbey the cardinal 
took precedence over both archbishops, though 
in the writs of summons William claims that 
the council was celebrated with his assent 
( WiLKiNS, i. 408). The canons passed were 
mainly directed against the married clergy 
(Gebvase, ii. 279-81, gives them at length); 



tecting the stricter monks and to co-operate 
with him in restoring order in the divided 
monastery (Walbran, Memorials of Foun- 
tains, pref. xxx-xxxii. Surtees Society, and 
?p. 1 1-29, where the letter is printed in full), 
t is unknown whether William interfered 
or not. If he did, his good offices were of no 
avail, 
but nothing effectual was settled with regard j With King Henry William seems to have 
to Thurstan and William. In consequence generally remained on fair terms. In 1126 he 

was the first to take the oaths to observe the 
succession of Matilda. At Michaelmas 1129 
he, with the king's permission, held a council 



probably of this, both archbishops again 

started for Italy on the conclusion of the 

council, Thurstan accompanying the lejjate, 

and William being summoned by his rival, at London to deal with the chronic difficulty 

though his indignation at the proceedings of of the married clerks. It was agreed by the 



the legate and a desire to prevent the con- 
tinuance of such missions also contributed to 
take him there. He was, however, well re- 
ceived by the new pope, Honorius II, and 
won an important victory by obtaining for 



bishops that the offenders were all to put 
away their wives by St. Andrew's day or 
give up their benefices. But the king took 
advantage of the simplicity of the archoishop 
and allowed all who paid him a sufficient fine 



himself the appointment as papal legate in , to keep their wives ; at which the bishops 



England and Scotland, while Thurstan had 
to return empty-handed. This was the most 
important act of William's archbishopric. It 



were both sorry and angry (Hen. Hunt. p. 
251 ; Chron, Sax, s. a. 1129). 

William of Corbeil was, like his early pa- 



secured him personally an immediate pre- ! trons Flambard and Belmeis, a great builder, 
cedence over the northern primate, though ^ He received a gift from the king of the church 
at the expense of some diminution of the ' and castle of Rochester, a see always inti- 
independence of his own see. It saved Eng- I mately connected with the archbishopric, and 
land for a time from the unwelcome presence ' to which William had appointed his arch- 
of an Italian legate. It became the prece- ' deacon John as bishop. There he continued 
dent for the later custom of making the Gundulf s great works by constructing the 
archbishop of Canterbury the * legatus natus ' lofty and massive keep of the castle which is 
of the Roman see. The supreme jurisdiction ! still standing (Gbrvasb, ii. 381 ; cf. Hasted, 
of the pope was thus admitted, though in Kent, iv. 696, from JRegist. Priorat. Christi 
English hands it assumed its least offensive ; Cant, and G. T. Clark, Mediaval Military 
form (Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 229; the bull, • Architecture, ii. 421). He also took an 
dat«d 25 Jan. 1126, is in Wilktns's Concilia, active interest in the rebuilding of the ca- 
i. 409). I thedral of St. Andrew in that city, and 

Even now, however, William's difficulties ' attended its dedication, 5 May 1130. His 
with Thurstan were not at an end. Soon benefactions to the chapter were also nume- 
after his return Thurstan rushed into a new rous (Thorpe, Registrum Boffense). Iname- 
quarrel because his rival alone was suffered diately before that he had celebrated, with a 
to impose the crown on the king's head at magnificence that contemporaries could only 
the Quistmaa court at Windsor. Again, parallel by the opening of Solomon's Temple, 
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the dedication of the magnificent new cathe- 
dral at Canterbury which Lanfranc had be- 
?^un, Anselm continued, and to which Wil- 
iam himself had contributed largely (4 May 
1130). The kings of England and Scotland 
and a whole crowd of bishops, earls, and barons 
were present. Henry signalised the event 
by givmg the collegiate church of St. Mar- 
tin s, Dover, to the church of Canterbury. 
He resolved to refound St. Martin's, to turn 
out the secular canons, whose corrupt life was, 
according to the monks, but typical of their 
class, and put in their place Augustinian 
canons from Merton, for whose greater pro- 
tection from the distractions of to'WTi life he 
transferred the college from the old church 
within Dover town to a new and sumptuous 
structure in the neighbouring coimtry, built 
with Caen stone, fiut the monks of Christ- 
church at once claimed that the church was 
theirs and not the archbishop's. Though the 
prior supported the archbishop, a bolder cham- 
pion 01 their rights was found in a monk 
named Jeremias, who prevented the bishops 
of St. David's and Rochester from introdu- 
cing the Merton canons, and appealed to 
Rome on behalf of the rights of Christchurch. 
The archbishop's death was accelerated by 
his hurrying from his sick bed at his manor 
house of Mortlake to support by his presence 
the unlucky canons. Advantage was taken 
of his death to secure St. Martin's for Bene- 
dictine monks as a cell of Christ<!hurch (Ger- 
VA8B, i. 96, ii. 383 ; Duodale, Monastico7i, iv. 
528, 644). 

Another quarrel broke out between Wil- 
liam and Hugh, abbot of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury (Gervase, Thorn in Twysden, 
Scriptores Decern^ p. 1798). His restoration 
of the abandoned nunnery at Minster in Sliep- 
pey proved more fortunate than his attempt 
at Dover (Dugdale, Monastico7if ii. 50, from 
charter of Henry IV to Minster ; cf. Leland, 
Collectanea^ i. 89). 

In 1134 William became involved in a 
quarrel with Bishop Alexander of Lincoln, 
which drove both prelates to Normandy to 
lay their grievances before King Henry. 
Next year, when Henry died, William, after 
some hesitation, consented to the election of 
Stephen. His weak plea for delay and cir- 
cumspection and his insistence on the oaths 
he had sworn to maintain the succession of 
Matilda were overborne by the improbable 
assertion of one of Stephen's partisans that 
Henry on his deathbed had released them 
from their oaths. On 22 Dec. 1135 he 
crowned Stephen at W^estminster, doubtless 
consoling himself for his perjury by the full 
promises of increased liberties for the church 
which Stephen had offered in his charters 



(Will. Malm. HUt, Novella, lib. i. cap. 11). 
But lovers of portents noticed that in his 
flurry the archbishop forgnot the kiss of peace, 
and that the consecrated host slipped from 
his trembling hands (Gebtabb, ii. 383). He 
officiated at the burial of Henry I at Read- 
ing. But before long he removed from court 
disgusted, because at the Easter feast of 1136 
Henry, earl of Huntingdon, the son of David, 
king of Scots, was placed by the new king in 
the most honourable position on his right hand. 
William's health, however, was now break- 
ing up. His journey from Mortlake hastened 
his end. He died at Canterbury on 21 Nov. 
1136, and was buried in his cathedral. The 
partisans of the AnjB^vins rejoiced that within 
a year of his perjury he had lost his life 
(Hen. Hunt. p. 256). 

William of Corbeil seems to have been a 
weak man, easily moulded by his surround- 
ings, and without very decided character. 
Good luck rather than wit won him his ex- 
alted station. His panegyrists can only say 
that he was a man 01 modest life and of good 
education (Stheon, ii. 269), and that he was 
very religious, rather affable, and neither 
inert nor imprudent (Will. Malm. Geata 
Pofitif. p. 146). Henry of Huntingdon, how- 
ever, roundly declares that his glories could 
not be celebrated, for thev did not exist (JDe 
Contemptu Mundi, in Rolls edition, p. 314). 
The author of the * Gestn Stephani (p. 6) 
goes still further in denouncing him as a hy- 
pocrite, whose meekness and piety were but 
cloaks to an avarice which massed up trea- 
sures that it would have been better to dis- 
tribute in alms. 

[Gervase of Canterbury, Henry of Hunting- 
don, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Symeon of Durham, 
all in Kolls Ser. ; Willinm of Malmesbury's Gesta 
Pontificum (Kolls Ser.) and Historia Novella 
(Eug. Hiat. .*>oc.) ; Ge«ta Stephani and the Conti- 
nuator of Florence of Worcester, both in Eug. 
Hist. Soc. ; T. Stubbs's Act. Pont. Eljor. in Twy»- 
den's Scriptores Decern. Tlio modern life in Hook's 
Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. ii. ch. v., is fairly 
accurate though carelessly incomplete ; Canon 
Raine's Life of Thurstan in Fasti Eboracenses, 
especially pp. 193-7, gives from the northern 
authorities a very different account of the rela- 
tions of the two archbishops from that generally 
accepted in the south, or even at Durham.] 

T. F. T. 

CORBET, CLEMENT (d. 1652), civilian, 
was the sixth son of Sir Miles Corbet of 
Sprowston, Norfolk, who was high sheriff of 
that county in 1591, by Katherine, daughter 
of Sir Christopher Heydon (Visitation of 
Norfolk in 1563, ed. Dashwood, i. 85). Fie 
was admitted a scholar of Trinitv Hall, Cam- 
bridge, on 7 Dec. 1592, took the degree of 
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LL.B. in 1698, was elected a fellow of his 
college on 10 Dec. the same year, and was 
created LL.D. in 1605. In May 1607 he was 
chosen professor of law at Gresham College, 
London, and he occupied that chair till No- 
vember 1613 (Wakd, Livett of the Gresham 
PnfessorSy with the Author's MS. Notes, 
p. 238). On the death of Dr. John Cowell he 
was elected to succeed him in the mastership of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 12 Oct. 1611, being 
at that time chancellor of the diocese of 
Chichester (Lb Neve, Fastiy ed. Hardv, iii. 
679). On 9 May 1612 he was admitted a 
member of the College of Advocates at Doc- 
tors' Commons ^Cootb, English Civi/ians, p. 
71). He was vice-chancellor of Cambridge 
in 1613-14 (Addit. MS. 0866, f. U). In 
1626 he was appointed vicar-general and 
principal official to the bishop of Norwich, 
and the foUowingvearhe resigned the master- 
ship of Trinitv Hall (Le Neve, Fasti, ii. 496). 
He died on 28 May 1652, and was buried in 
the chancel of Belaugh church, Norfolk, 
where a monument, witli a Latin inscription, 
was erected to his memory (Le Neve, ifonu- 
mentaAnglicana, Suppl.p. 10, No. 21; Blome- 
FIBLD, Norfolk, ed. 1808, viii. 189). By his 
wife Elizabeth Kemp, he had one son, Samuel, 
and five daughters. The portrait of him 
which ispresen^ed in the master's lodge at 
Trinity Hall was bequeathed to that society 
by Thomas Baker the antiquary {Addit. MS. 
5807, ff. 110^111). 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

CORBET, EDWARD {d. 1658), divine, 
bom at Pontesbury in Shropshire, ' of the 
ancient family of the Corbets in that county,' 
was educated at Shrewsbury and Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which house he was admitted a 
probationer fellow in 1 624. Meanwhile he had 
taken his B.A. degree on 4 Dec. 1622, and be- 
came proctor on 4 April 1638. At Merton he 
distinguished himself by his resistance to the 
attempted innovations of Laud, and subse- 
quently gave evidence at the archbishop's trial. 
vBeing id ways puritannically affected, he was 
chosen one of the assembly of divines, and a 
preacher before the Long parliament. In the 
latter capacity he published: * God's Provi- 
dence : a sermon [on 1 Cor. i. 27] preached 
before the Hon. House of Commons, at their 
late solemne fast, 28 Dec. 1642,' 4to, London, 
1642 [O.S.] For this discourse he received 
the thanks of the house, and by an ordinance 
dated 17 May 1643 was instituted to the 
rectory of Chartham, Kent. He held this 
living until 1646, when he returned to Ox- 
ford as one of the seven ministers appointed 
by the parliament to preach the loyal scho- 
lars into obedience, which office he found 



little to his liking. He was also elected one 
of the visitors of the university, ' yet seldom 
or never sat among them.' On 20 Jan. 
1647-8 he was installed public orator and 
canon of the second stall in Christ Church, 
in room of Dr. Henry Hammond, who had 
been ejected by the visitors, but being, as 
Wood observes, * a person of conscience and 
honesty,' he resigned both places in the fol- 
lowing August. The same year he proceeded 
D.D. on 12 April. At length in the begin- 
ning of 1649 he was presented, on the death 
of Dr. Thomas Soame, to the valuable rec- 
tory of Great Hasely, near Oxford. Corbet 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Nathaniel 
Brent [q. v.], by whom he had three children, 
Edward, Martha, and Margaret. He died in 
London on 6 Jan. 1667-8, ^ aged fifty-five 
years or thereabouts,' and was buried on the 
14th in the chancel of Great Hasely near his 
wife, who had died in 1666. By his will he 
left * to the publique Library ol the uniuer- 
sitie of Oxford Bishop Kobert Abbot's Comen- 
taryes on the Romans in fower Volumes in 
manuscript,' besides gifts of books to Shrews- 
bury and Merton. 

[Wood's Life prefixed to Alhenae Oxon. (Bliss), 
p. XXX ; Wood's Athenae Oxon. ii. 226, iii. 325, 
795, iv. 285, 343 ; Wood's Fasti, i. 405, 600, ii. 
80, 100, 117-18, 159; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1638-9 pp. 46, 68, 1639-40 pp. 608-9, 1640-41 
p. 326 ; History of the Troubles and Tryal of 
Arebbp. Laud, cap. 19, p. 207; Prynne's Canter- 
buries Doome, p. 71 ; liunh worth's Historical Col- 
lections (ed. 1669-1701), pt. iii. vol. ii. pp. 330, 
338; Hasted's Kent (fol. ed.).iii. 166; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy), ii. 620, iii. 493, 535 ; Wilkinson's 
Funeral Sermon on Mrs. Margaret Corbet, 1666 ; 
Will. reg. in P.C.C. 58, Wotton.] G. G. 

CORBET, JOHN (lOOa-1641), minister 
of Bonhill, anti-presbyterian author, son of 
William (Corbet, a *portioner' of Glasgow, 
was bom about 1603. He ^aduated at the 
university of Glasgow in 1623, and after 
acting for some time as schoolmaster at Ren- 
frew was ordained minister of Bonhill in 
1037. According to Robert Baillie {Letters 
and Journals, i. 189), ' upon some rashness of 
the presbytery of Dumbarton ' he was put 
* to some subjection of the assembly's declara- 
tion,' and ' not being willing to do so fled to 
Ireland.' This is in direct contradiction of 
the statement of Burnet {Life of Bedell, 140) 
that it was for writing a book called * Lysi- 
machus Nicanor ' he was ' forced to flee his 
country.' The book, however, was published 
in 1640, while Corbet was already deposed 
bj the assembler 16 April 1639. The full 
title is * The Epistle Congratulatorie of Lysi- 
machus Nicanor of the Societie of Jesu to 
the Covenanters in Scotland, wherein is pa- 
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rallehjd our Sweet Harmony and Correspon- 
denco in Doctrine and Practice.* By Baillie 
{^Letters anfIJournah,\. 243) it is erroneously 
ascribed to Bishop Lesley. It was answered 
by Baillie in his ' Ladensium XvTOKaraKpiaiSf 
the Canterbvrians self-conviction, &c., with a 
postijcript to the jHirsonat Jesuite Lysimachus 
Nicanor,' Amsterdam, 1(540 ; and a metrical 
answer to it, ascribed to Sir William Moore, 
was also published in the same year under 
the title *A Covntor Bvff to Lysimachus 
Nicanor, calling himself a Jesuite.* Previous 
to the appearance of ^ Lysimachus Nicanor,' 
Corbet had publishtni at Dublin in 1039 * The 
Ungirding of the Scottish Armour, or an 
Answer to the Informations for Defensive 
Armes against the King's Majestie which 
were drawn up at Edinburg by the common 
help and industrie of the three Tables of the 
rigid Covenantors,' descrilxid by Baillie as 
* one of the most venemous and bitter pamph- 
lets against us all that could come from the 
hand of our most furious and enraged enemie.' 
Corbet had been recommended to Adair, arch- 
bishop of Killala, for a living in his gift, and, 
according to Baillie, the archbishop, playing 
upon his name Corbet, * which means crow in 
Scotland,' declined to patronise him on the 
ground that * it was an ill bird that defiles 
its own nest.' He, however, obtained the liv- 
ing of Killaban and Ballintubride in 1640, 
but during the rebellion of 1641 was * hewn 
in pieces by two swineherds in the very arms 
of his poor wife.' 

[Robert Baillie's Letters and Journals, i. 162, 
189, 243; Ware's Ilibernia, i. 652, ii. 340-1; 
Irving's Scottish Writers, ii. 65, 123 ; Hew Scott's 
Fasti Kecles. Scot. ii. 346.] T. V. H. 

CORBET, Sir JOHN (ir)94-166L>), pa- 
triot, was the eldest son of Richard Corbet, 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Thomas Brom- 
ley, lord chancellor of England, and grandson 
of lleginald Corbet [q. v.], one of the justices 
of the queen's bench in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, lie w^jxs b:iptised at Stoke-upon-Terne, 
Shropshire, on 20 May 1594 (parish register). 
He was created a baronet on 19 Sept. 1627 
{Patent Roll, 3 Chas. I, pt. xxxvi. No. 2). 
Blake wav states that Corbet * was one of 
those live illustrious patriots, worthy of the 
eternal gratitude of their country, who op- 
posed the forced loan ' in 1627. Though many 
of the country gentlemen were imprisoned 
for refusing to pay the loan, only five of them, 
viz. Sir John Corbet, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir 
Walter Earl, Sir John Ileveningham, and Sir 
Edmund Hampden, sued out their habeas 
corpus. The case was heard in Michaelmas 
term 1627, and judgment was given on 
28 Nov., when the court unanimously re- 



fused to admit the five appellants to bail 
{CoBBY^, State rrMi&,1809,iii. 1-^). They 
therefore remained in custody until 29 Jan. 
following, when tliey were released by the 
order of the king in council. The dat* of 
Corbet's baronetage seems, however, to throw 
considerable doubt upon Blakeway*B state- 
ment, as Corbet must have refused to pay the 
loan prior to September 1627, and it is hardly 
credible that he could have been created a 
baronet after his refusal, l^obably his identity 
has been confused with Sir John Corbet of 
Sprowston, Norfolk, whose baronetage was 
of earlier date (see Cal. State Papers^ Dom, 
1627-8, p. 327 ; Fobsteb, Zi> 0/ JS/ibf, 18^4, 
vol. ii. passim). In 1629 Corbet served the 
oflice of high sheriff of Shropshire. Having 
publicly stated at the quarter sessions for 
Shropsnire that the muster-master wages 
were illegal and contrary to the petition of 
right, he was * put out of the commission of 
the peace, attached, and brought before the 
council board, and was committed to the 
Fleet and there kept prisoner twenty-four 
weeks and three days, the plague being then 
in London ' i^Hiftt. MSS. Camm. 4th Rep. 99 b). 
On 10 June 1636 Corbet was again imprisoned 
in the Fleet on an information against him 
in the Star-chamber (Cal, State Paperf, 
Dom. 1636, p. 238), and in October he pe- 
titioned the king for his release, stating that 
he had * remained four months a prisoner, to 
the great atHiction of his lady and his sixteen 
children, the eldest not above sixteen year^ 
of age ' {tb. p. 465). In the following month 
he was released on giving a bond for 2,000/. 
for his appearance {ib. p. 507). In 1640 he 
was returned as one of the knights of tho 
county of Shropshire, which he continued 
to represent throughout the Long parliament. 
The House of Commons by a resolution of 
4 June 1641 declared that the imposition of 
30/. per annum laid upon the subjects of the 
county of Shropshire tor the muster-master's 
fee by the Earl of Bridge water, lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county, was an illegal charge ; 
that the attachment by which Corbet had 
been committed was an illegal warrant, and 
that he ought * to have reparation for his 
unjust and vexatious imprisonment ' (House 
of Commons^ Journals, ii. 167). 

On ,% Nov. 1641 he was chosen one of the 
twelve gentlemen who were deputed to pre- 
sent the petition and remonstrance to the 
king (ib. 327). In June 1646 his name ap- 
pears in the list of those whom the committee 
appointed to consider the necessities of the 
members thought proper recipients of a 
* weekly allowance of four pounds per week 
for their present maintenance' {ib. iv. 161). 
Corbet died in July 1662, in the sixty-eighth 
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year of his a^, and was buried in the pariah 
church at Market Drayton. He married 
Anne, daughter of Sir George Mainwaring, 
knt., of Iglitfield, Shropshire, by whom he 
had ten sons and ten daughters. She was 
known as the * good Lady Corbet,* and sur- 
vived her husband twenty years, dying on 
29 Oct. 1682. He was succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his eldest son John, sometime 
M.P. for Bishop's Castle, who was opposed 
to his father in politics and sided witli the 
royalists. For this he had to compound by 
payment of 10,000/. He only outlived his 
lather a few years, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey on 22 Feb. 1 665. The baronetcy 
became extinct upon the death of Sir Henry 
•Corbet, the seventh baronet, on 7 May 1760, 
"when the family estates passed to his nephew, 
Corbet DAvenant, who assumed the name 
of Corbet, and was created a baronet on 
27 June 1786. Upon his death, on 31 March 
1823, the second baronetcy also became ex- 
tinct. A portrait of the first baronet by Sir 
Peter Lely is in the possession of Mr. H. 
Reginald Corbet of Adderley Hall. 

[Bhikeway's Sheriffs of Shrophire (1831), 
p. Ill; Llojd and Duke's Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire (1844), p. 147; Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica (1841), vii. 98, 372; Wotton's 
English Baronetage (1741), ii. 76 ; Burke's Ex- 
tinct and Dormant Baronetage (1838), pp. 132-4 ; 
Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers (1875), 
pp. 33, 161, 369; Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt. i. p. 492.1 

G. F. R. B. 

CORBET, JOHN (1020-1680), puritan 
author, son of Rog^r Corbet, a shoemaker of 
Gloucester, was born in that city in 1620, and, ,' 
having received his early education at the 
grammar school there, became a commoner 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1(136, where he 
proceeded B.A. 5 Jan. 1639 (Wood, Fasti 
Ojcan, i. 607). Having taken orders, he was 
the next year appointed incumbent of St. 
Mary-de-(5ypt, Gloucester, one of the city 
lecturers, ana usher in the free school attached 
to his church. When Gloucester was garri- 
soned for the parliament, he was appointed 
chaplain to Colonel Edward M assey, the go- 
vernor, and preached violently against the 
Toyal cause, saying that * nothing had so much 
deceived the world as the name of a king, 
which was the ground of all mischief to the 
church of Christ.' His official connection and 
friendship with Massey gave him the oppor- ! 
tunity of learning full particulars of military j 
events, and his account of the civil war and of i 
the siege of Gloucester up to June 1643, which 
is written without invective and in a simple 
s^le, is of the greatest value. At the close 
of the war he became a preacher at Bridg- 



water, Somerset (Wood), and afterwards re- 
moved to Chichester. He was next presented 
to the rectory of Bramshot, Hampshire, and 
while holding that living supplicated for the 
degree of B.D. on 14 May 1658 ; but whether 
he performed the necessary exercises or was 
admitted to the degree does not appear. In 
1662 he was ejected fmm Bramshot for non- 
conformity, and retired to London, where he 
lived without preaching until the death of 
his first wife, of whom nothing is known 
(Baxter, Worht, xviii. 185; Wood). He 
then lived, probably as chaplain, in the house 
of Sir John Micklethwaite, president of the 
College of Physicians, and alter a while, de- 
siring to be near Riclianl Baxter [gujOj en- 
tered the household of Alderman Webb at 
Totteridge in Hertfordshire. About this time 
he married his second wife, a daughter of Dr. 
William Twiss, and took up his abode with 
Baxter, who says that they never once * dif- 
fered in any point of doctrine, worship, or 
government, ecclesiastical or civil, or ever had 
one displeasing word.* On the publication of 
the king's license in March 1671, he was in- 
vited by some of his old congregation to return 
to Chichester. During his residence there he 
took part in a disputation between the bishop, 
Gunning, and the nonconformists, and it is 
said that the bishop treated him with unfair- 
ness and discourtesy. Although he suflfered 
terribly from stone, he continued to preach 
until November 1680. He then went up to 
London, hoping to ol)tain relief, but died on 
26 Dec. before an operation could be per- 
formed. He was buried in St. Andrew's, 
Holbom, and his funeral sermon was preached 
by Baxter, who declared that ' he was a man 
so blameless in all his conversation,* that he 
never heard any one * accuse or blame him 
except for nonconformity.* 

Corbet's works are : 1. 'A historicall rela- 
tion of the Military Government of Gloucester 
from the beginning of the Civill Warre be- 
tweene the King and the Parliament, to the 
recall of (3olonell Massie,* 1645, 4to, repub- 
lished as * A true and impartial! Histone of 
the Military Government . . .' 1647, 4to, also 
in the * Somers Tracts,* v. 29(^-375, and hi 
Washboum*s 'Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis,* 
1-152. 2. * A Vindication of the Magistrates 
of the city of Gloucester from the calumnies 
of Robert Bacon . . .' 1646, 4to ; and together 
with this, 3. * Ten Questions discussed' 

t against] 'close Antinomianism.' 4. *The 
nterest of England in the matter of Religion,* 
in 2 parts, 1661 , 8vo. This was answered by 
Sir Koger L*Estrange in his * Interest Mis- 
taken, or the Holy Cheat,* 1661, and by the 
author of the * l^esbyterian unmasked,' 1676, 
1681. * A nameless writer,* Baxter says, * pub- 
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lished a bloody invective against his paciiica- was, even like dooms-day itself, to judge per- 

t ory book, " The Interest of England," as if sons of all sorts and sexes ! * {^Memo^rSf p. 128). 

it had b«jen written to raise a war' ( WorkSy In May 1644 parliament appointed Corbet 

xviii. 188). 5. * A Discourse of the Religion to the post of clerk of the court of ward«> 

of England . . .* 16(37, 4to, an8wered in the (Whitelock, p. 87), and on 7 March 1648 

same year by * A Discourse of Toleration,* he was made one of the registrars of the 

anon., but by Dr. IVrinchief, prebendary of court of chancery in place of Colonel Long, 

Westminster (Woop), and by * Dolus an Vir- one of the impeached members (jb. 294). In 

tus!-*' (». *A Second Discourse of the Religion the following l)ecem her Corbet acted as one 




many subsequent editions. 11. *The Non- was called the high court of justice but 
conformist's Plea for Lay (Communion with once.' But from the table of attendances in 
the Church of England/ with *A Defence NaLson^s edition of the ' Journal of the High 
of my Endeavours l\)r . . . the Ministry,' in Court of Justice,* it appears that Miles Cor- 
answer to Bishop Gunning, 1083, 4to. 1'2. * A bet was present at five meetings, and in ad- 
humble Endeavour of . . . explication . . . dition to this signed the deatli-warrant. 
of the Operations of God,' 1(^83, 4to. 13. *Re- Ludlow (3/tfmoir*, p. 378) and the author 
mains,' l(t84, 4to. Corbet also took part in of 'Regicides No Saints' (p. 91) agree in 
compiling tli^ first volume of Rushworth's affirming that he did not sit till the day of 
* Historical Collections.' sentence was pronounced, and it is iM>ssible 

[Wood's r.L.ti,i. 507; Athena. Oxon.(Blis.s). JI^^L^ ^n . il ^A^S^n^^li. ^""^^ 

iii. 1264 ; Baxters Works (Ornie). xviii. 162-92 ; C^''^^- I? ?^^/^^ 16o0 Corbet was nomi- 
Palmer's NonconformistV Memorial, ir. 259; natedoneotthefour commissioners appointed 
Washl)ourns Bibl. Gloucestr. i. introd.] ^y parliament for settling the affairs of Ire- 

W. H. \Bna ; his instnictions are printed in the 
* Parliamentary History ' (xix. 406). During 

CORBET, MILES (d. l<k>2), regicide, was the remainder of the commonwealth and the 
the second son of Sir Thomas Corbet, knight, ' protectorate he continued to be employed 
of Sprowston, Norfolk, and Anne, daughter in Ireland. On 13 June 1655 he was ap- 
of Edward l^arn-t of Belhouso, Essex (Burke, pointed chief baron of the exchequer in Ire- 
Krthtct liaronetaye). He became a barrister, lund. (State Papers j Dom.) Ludlow states 
(jntered Jjincoln's Inn, and was appointed re- that he manifested such integrity in his 
(•order of Gn'nt Yarmouth, which place he difierent em])loyment8 in Ireland that *he 
represented in the parliaments of \iS'2>< and improved his own estate for the public ser- 
1640. In the civil war he took part with the vice whilst he was the greatest husband of 
parliament, and became a member of the com- the treasure of the commonwealth * (Memoirs, 
mittee for the county of Norfolk. According p. 378). In December 1659 Dublin was sur- 
to Whitflock, Corbet was chainnan of the prised by a party of officers, and Corl)et was 
committee for managing the evidence against arrested by Major Warren as he was coming 
Laud, and was veryzealousin the prosecution from church (li. p. 299). II<» soon after re- 
of the archbishop (Whitelock, Memorials^ turned to England, but on 19 Jan. 1660 a 
]). 75). Dut he was specially notorious as charge of high treason was presented against 
chairman of the committee of examinations, him by Sir Charles Coote and others (Ivex- 
whose arl)itrar}' and inquisitorial procedure I net, JRe^fUtery ]>. 24). Ludlow, who was in- 
gained him great unpopularity. In that ' volved in the same accusation, encouraged 
capacity Corbet examined the papers of James i Corbet to appear in s])ite of it in the House 
Howell (Upisto/oi Ho-eliaiKS^ ed. 1754, p. i of Commons, and the house fixed a dav for 
285), and came into collision with John Lil- the two to make answer to the charges (Lri>- 
bunie and Clement AValker, who have left de- low, p. 31 2 ; KiiNXPrr, p. 46). But the bear- 
tailed accounts of their controversies with him ing of this defence was adjourned, and a 
(LiLBUENE, Innocenn/ and Truth justified, , few days later Corbet was called before the 
p. 13; Walker, History o/" 77ir/4»/w»w//ewcy, j council of state and obliged to enter into 
i. 52). * The committee of examinations, where an engagement not to disturb the existing 
Mr. Miles Corbet kept his justice seat,' writes : government ( Ludlow, p. 331 ). He succeedea 
Holies, * was worth something to his clerk if • in getting returned to t lie Convention narlia- 
iiot to him ; what a continual horse-fair it ! ment for Yarmouth, but there was a aouble 
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Tetum, and on 18 May his election was an- romantic fancies, and exploits, which he made 
nulled, and he thought it best to fly from and perform'd extempore, shew'd.' Aubrey 
England. In 1662 Corbet, in company with says that ' he was a very handsome man, hut 
Borasteadand Okey, was seized by Sirueorge something apt to abuse, and a coward.* He 
Downing in Holland, and shipjped over to took holy orders, and his quaint wit in the 
England (Heath, 6'Arontc/e, p. 842). As Cor- pulpit recommended him to all 'ingenious 
bet, like his companions, had been excluded men.' In 1612, while proctor of the univer- 
from the act of indemnity, it was suflicient sity and senior student of Christ Church, he 
to prove his identity to obtain a sentence of , pronounced funeral orations at Oxford on 
death against him. He was executed on Prince Henry and Sir Thomas Bodley ; the 
19 April 1662 (Kennet, BeginUr). In his ' latter was published in 1618. Corbet was for 
dying speech Corbet protested that a sense some years vicar of Cassington, Oxfordshire, 
of pubbc duty, not self-int«rest, had been the and James I made him one of tlie royal chap- 
inspiring motive of his political life. 'When I lains in consideration of his 'fine fancy and 
I was first called to serve in parliament I preaching.' When preaching before the king 
had an estate ; I spent it in the ser\'ice of the at Woodstock on one occasion Corbet broke 
parliament. I never bought any king's or down, and a university wag wrote a poem, 
bishop's lands; I thought I had enough, at which was very popular, describing the awk- 
least I was content with it; that I might ward misadventure ( WtVi?e«^or'cf, 1658). In 
serve God and my country was that I aimed 1616 he was recommended for election to the 
at.' projected Chelsea College, and on 8 May 1617 

[Ludlow's Memoirs, 1751 ; Heath's Chronicle, he was admitted B.D. at Oxford. In 1618 

1663 ; Kennet's Register ; Noble's Lives of the ! he made a tour in France, which he humor- 

Beg^cides. A list of contemporary pamphlets ously descril)ed in an epistle to his friend Sir 

dealing -with the trial and execution of Corbet is Thomas Aylesburj', and in 1619 the death of 

appended to the life of John Barkstead in vol. Hi.] his father left him a little landed property in 

C. H. F. tjje city of London. He was subsequently 

CORBET, REGINALD (if. 1666), ' ^ ' ' ^ i- .».._:-.- o. 

aecond son of Sir liobert Corbet, knight, v/x , . , 

Moreton Corbet, Shropshire, by Eli^beth, ^ !f? -^Sr ^^ 'V*"^'^" '""' ^''"' ^^wVi^' 
daughter of Sir H. Vernon, knight, of IladI Fasti n.^^), and to the vicarage of btewk- 

domwas elected reader at the Middle Temple \^^V?^'^r^^''o^^\^^^^S«on''? ^"^ ^^^ } u'a 
• ~ *^ death. On 24 June 1020 he was installod 



Buckingham. 



in the autumn of 1561, though he did £ot °^»'"- , V,V • t "iT^ I . 1 »u,iam-u 

perform the duties of the post until the fol- *f?S "^ C''™* ^^''^},' at the early age of 

Wing Lent, received a ^eant's writ on thirty-seven and was the- ft"--"- "-•!; *'- 

27 Oct. 1558, which was renewed on 12 Dec., powerful Duke of Buckii _ . . . ,, 

Queen Mary having died in the meantime }^^' Yjlf" the deanery was reqiured by the 

•nd took the degrel on 19 April 1559. On ?»'' "^ Dorset for Brian Duppa [q. v.], ( or- 

16 Oct. foUowmg he was appointed to a bet was elected to the vacant see of Oxford, 

puisne judgeshipTn the queen^%ench. He S»^ ^"? *™''*'?*«<^ *" *'?'' f Lf ^ °7'*=,'' °? 

Sied in 16&. iCs son Ri^rd married Anne, ' ' }i^y ^^\- , "^P^r''''^'' k^^^, «j, '^^* / 

daughter of Lord ChanceUor Bromley, and at Newmarket on yMarchl(W5M.(^r«Jorrf 

thflS «on. .Tohn. wa« or«ati«l a h,.mi«t. in -P"/*", I. 221), and contributed 400/. to the 



their son, John, was created a baronet in 
1627 [see Corbet, Snt John]. 



rebuilding of St. Paul's in 1(JS4. Corbet was 
strongly opposed to the puritans, and fre- 



2irS*^"'fiJr*^."-plL^^£^^ quentV acfmonished his c1erg>' fJr puritan 
217, Chron. Ser. 90, 92 ; _Plowden8_ Reports, ^_ .-/_ ,,« o/i n^« i«qi To f» J«.i fho 



practices. On 26 Dec. 1634 he turned the 
Walloon congregation out of the bishop's 
chapel, which had been lent to them for their 
services since 1619. He died at Norwich on 
28 July 1685, and was buried in his cathedral. 



p. 856; Foss's Lives of the Judges.] J. M. B. 

CORBET, RICHARD (1582-1635), 
bishop successively of Oxford and Norwich, 
and poet, bom in 1582, was son of Vincent 

Corbet, a gardener or nurseryman of Ewell, Throughout his life Corbet was famed for 
Surrey. He was educated at Westminster , his conviviality. Stories are told of his merry- 
School, whence he proceeded to Broadgates | making in London taverns in youth in com- 
Hall, aiterwards Pembroke College, Oxford, I pany with Ben Jonson and other well-known 
in Lent term 15d7-8. In 1598 he was elected dramatists, and of the practical jokes he played 
a student of Christ Church, and proceeded - at Oxford when well advanced in years. It 
B^ on 20 June 1602 and M.A. on 9 June ' is stated that after becoming a doctor of di- 



1605. Wood says that in his young days he 
was 'esteemed one of the most celebrated 
wits in the university, as his poems, jests, 



vinity he put on a leathern jerkin and sang 
ballads at Abingdon Cross. When bishop he 
'would sometimes,' writes Aubrey, ' take the 
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key of the wine-cellar and he and his chaplain volume of satires in the library of Canterbury 

(Dr. Lushington) would gp and lock them- Cathedral, dated about 16(X), and entitled 

selves in and be merry. Then first he laves *The Time's Whistle, a New Daunce of the 

down his episcopal hat — "There layes the Seven Sins and other poems, compiled by 

Dr." 'Hien he putts off his powne — "There R. C, Gent./ was printed for the first time 

lyes the bishop. Then 't was " Here's to thee, by J. M. Cowper for the Early English Text 

Oorbet/*and "Here to thee, Lushington."* Society in 1871 . Mr. Cowper suggested that 

Wood saysthat (^orbet * loved to the last boy's the author — * R. C, Gent. —was the bishop, 

play very well,* and Aubrey, who describes Internal evidence gives some support to the 

his conversation as * extreme pleasant,* gives theorv, but the description of the author 

some very entertainiufr examples of it. Ben and the dat<j of the collection destroy it. 
.lonson was ahvavs on intimate terms with Corbet married Alice, daughter of Leonard 

him, and repeatedly stayed with him at the Hutton, vicar of Flower, Northamptonshire, 

<leanery of Christ Church. Jonson wrote a by whom he had a daughter, Alice, and a 

poem on Corbet*8 father (printed in Hex son, Vincent (A. 10 Nov. 1627). Some ex- 

Joxsoy, Unthnroods), which atttists the dra- quisitely tender lines, addressed to the latter 

matist's affectionate regard for both father when tliree years old, are printed among 

and son. Corbet apj>ears to have built a Corbet's poems, but young Corbet dis^ 

* pretty house * near Folly Bridge, Oxford, pointed his father's hopes. * He went to 

where he of^en stayed after leaving Christ school at Westminster with Ned Bagshawe/ 

Church. writes Aubrey, * a very handsome youth, but 

Corhet's poems are for the most part in a he is run out of aU and goes begging up and 

rollicking satiric vein, and are always very down to gentlemen.* 

pood-humoured, with the single exception of A portrait of Corbet by Cornelius Janeen 

his verses * upon Mrs. Mallet, an unhand- is in Christ Church Hall, Oxford. 
some gentlewoman that made love to him.* [Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 594-6 ; 

The well-known * Fairies Farewell,' a grace- Wood's Fasti (Bliss^ i. and ii. ; Welch's Alomni 

ful and fanciful piece of verse, is his most Westmonast. pp. 67-8; Corser's Collectanea; 

serious production. The ' Iter Boreale,* an Ritsou's English Poets; Gilchrist's Memoir; 

account of the holiday tour of four Oxford Hunter's M8. Chorus Vatum in Addit. MS. 

students in the midlands north of Oxford, is 24489, ff. 104-8 ; Cowper's preface to Time's 

the longest, and probably suggested Brath- Whistle (Early English Text Soc.) 1871 ; Au- 

waite's * Drunken Bamabees Journal." One brey s Lives of Lrainont Persons ii. 290-4 ; Bi^. 

of Strafford's rorre<»Tion(lents describes Corbet ^"'- (^^PP^") » Retrospective Review, xii. 299- 

oi ^rranora scorresponaent^aescnbes uoroet g^g Thorn's Anecdotes and Traditions (Camd. 

as he best poet ol all the bishops of hng- ^^^ 3^ j^j^^^.^.^ ^^^ Ashmolean MSS.] 
land. 1 he poems were first collectea and g ji l 

published in 1(547, under th«» title of * Certain 

Eleprant Poems written by Dr. Corbet, bishop CORBET, KOBERT {d. 1810J), captain 

of Norwich,' with a dedication to ' the Lady in the navy, of an old Shropshire family, at" 

Teynham.' A part of this collection appeared tained the rank of lieutenant on 22 Dec. 

in 1()48, under the title of* PoeticaStromata,' 1796; and having served with distinction 

and it is probable that that volume was edited during the operations on the coast of Egypt 

by some of the bishop's friends. In 1672 the in 1801, in command of the Fubninette 

former collection was reissued with a few ad- cutter, was promoted to be commander on 

ditions, some typographical corrections, and 21> April 1802. On the renewal of the war 

a dedication to Sir Edmund Bacon of Red- hewasappointed to the Bittern brig, and sent 

grave. In 1807 Mr. Octavius Gilchrist re- to the Mediterranean, where he won high 

y)ublished all Corbet's printed poems, and praise from Nelson, then commander-in-chief 

added several from Ashmolean and Harleian of the station, and especially by the capture of 

M8S., together with the funenil oration on the Hirondelle privateer (ATie/iow Defjmtckeij 

Prince Henry from an Ashmolean MS. and a vi. 51, 58, 363). In April 1805 he was ap- 

complete memoir. Alexander Chalmers re- pointed,byNelson, acting captain of the Am- 

printed Gilchrist's volume in his collection phitrite, but he was not confirmed in the rank 

of the poets. In * Notes and Queries * (3rd till 24 May 1806. Shortly afterwards he com- 

ser. ii. 494-5) is a version of Corbet's poem missioned the N6r6ide frigate, and in her took 

on the Christ Church bell — * Great Tom ' — ' part in the operations in the Rio de la Plata. 

f>rinted from an .\shmolean MS., which is far He then passed on to the Cape of Good Hope, 
onger than any other printed version. Some and in August 1808 was sent to Bombay to 
verses before Richard Vaughan's * Water- refit. His conduct at Bombay, in taking on 
works' (1610), subscribed Robert Corbett, himself the duties of senior officer and break- 
are attributed to the bishop. A manuscript ing through the routine of the station, drew 
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on him the displeasure of the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Edward Pellew, afterwards Vis- 
count Exmouthy who represented that Cor- 
"bet's letters and actions were unbecoming. 
The ship's company of the N6r6ide also pre- 
ferred a complaint against him of cruelty and 
oppression. Corbet, in reply, demanded a 
court-martial ; and Pellew, not being able to 
form a court at Bombay, ordered the ship to 
return to the Cape of Good Hope, in order 
that he might be tried there. Tliis was, un- 
fortunately, not explained to the men, who, 
conceiving that their t«m])erate complaint 
had been unheeded, broke out into open mu- 
tiny. The mutiny was quelled, and when the 
ship arrived at the Cape, ten of the ringleaders 
were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death, protesting their innocence of any evil 
desi^, beyond a wish for the ship to return 
to the Cape, so that their grievances might 
be inquired into. One of the t«n was left 
for execution, but the other nine were par- 
doned. When this trial was over, that on 
Corbet began. No charges of diabolical cruelty 
were ever more simply put, or more clearly 
proved, even if they were not admitted. It 
was acknowledged that the number of men 
flogged was very great ; that the cat in or- 
dimury use had knots on the tails, and that 
the Imcks of the sufferers were habitually 
pickled ; that the boatswain's mates and other 
petty officers were encouraged to thrash the 
men without any formality — an irregular 
punishment known as 'starting,* and that 
these startings were administered with thick 
sticks. There were numerous other minor 
charges, and Corbet, making no attempt to 
refute the evidence, based his defence on the ! 
necessities of his position and the custom of 
the service. The ship's company, he urged, 
was exceptionally bad ; drunkenness, malin- 
ffering, and skulking were everyday offences ; 
desertion was frequent; the petty officers 
were as bad as or worse than the men ; * seve- 
rity was necessary to reform their conduct, 
and perhaps it was used.' The prisoner was, 
atrangely, acquitted on all the counts except 
on that of having caused men to be punished 
* with sticks of an improper size ana such as 
are not usual in his majesty's service,' and 
for this alone he was reprimanded. The ad- 
miralty, however, wrote (4 Aug. 1809) to 
express high disapproval 'of the manifest 
want of management, good order, and disci- 
pline ' in the uup, and strongly condemned 
and prohibited 'starting,' which they pro- 
nounced ' unjustifiable,' and ' extremely dis- 
gusting to tne feelings of British seamen.' 
Afber Sae court-martiaL, however, Corbet re- 
sumed the command of the N6r6ide, and on 
21 Aug. 1800 bad an important share in the 



capture of tlie Caroline fri^te and other 
vessels in St. Paid's Bay m the Isle of 
Bourbon (James, Nav. Hut. ed. 18(50, v. 68). 
The Caroline was received into the service as 
the Bourbounaiso, and Corbet appointed to 
command her for the voyage to England. He 
arrived at Plymouth in tne spring of 1810, 
and was immediately appointed to the Afri- 
caine, under orders to go out to the station 
from which he had j ust come. The Af ricaine 
had been some time in commission, and her 
men were extremely averse to receiving their 
new captain, who was reported to be a mon- 
ster of cruelty. They forwarded a round- 
robin to the admiralty, expressing their de- 
termination not to let Corbet come on board. 
But the ship was in Plymouth Sound, and 
the Menelaus dropped alongside ready to fire 
into her. The mutiny was thus repressed 
almost before it broke out, and Corbet going 
on board read his commission and assumed 
the command. Some further display of ill- 
will was repressed without undue severity, 
and during the passage out to Mauritius the 
ship s company seem to have been well satis- 
fied with their lot. On 11 Sept. 1810 they 
sighted Mauritius. During the previous 
month things had gone badly with the Eng- 
lish squadn)n. The Sirius, Magicienne, and 
N6r6iae had been destroyed[see Willoughby, 
NiSBBT Josiah], and the Iphigenia had been 
captured [see Chads, Henry Ducie]. Cor- 
bet learned at the same time that two sail 
seen in the distance were the French frigates 
Astr6e and lphig6nie (the former Iphigenia). 
He stood towards them ; was joined by Com- 
modore Rowley in the Boadicea frigate, to- 
gether with the Otter and the Stauneli ; and 
the capture of the French ships appeared 
probable. It was not till the mornmg of 
the 13th that the Africaine was close up with 
the French ships ; they were then within two 
or three hours sail of Port Louis, and the 
Boadicea was some five miles dead to lee- 
ward. Corbet, fearing they might escape, 
opened fire on the A8tr6e, which immediately 
returned it. In her second broadside a round- 
shot took off Corbet's right foot, and a 
splinter smashed his right thigh. He was car- 
ried below, and died a few hours afterwards. 
But meantime the Africaine, overpowered by 
the two French ships, all her omcers being 
killed or wounded, naving sustained a total 
loss of 163 killed and wounded out of a com- 

Element of 295, and being dismasted and 
elpless, struck her fiag and was taken pos- 
session of. In the afternoon, when the Boa- 
dicea with the Otter and Staunch came up, 
the French fled, leaving their prize, whidi 
was recaptured without difiiculty (James, v^ 
176). 
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The I08A of the AfricaiiiH and the death of treasonable Rong had been sung at a social 
C()rl>et have been fertile 8ubje<*ts for naval meeting in Corbet's rooms; Lord Clare a*- 
myths. It was currently wiid tliat the men serted the existence of an assassination com- 
refusMMl to fight, and allowed tliemselves to mitt«e,and Corbet was solenmly expelled with 
l)(j shot down by the dozen, sooner than en- ei^rhteen others, including T. A. Emmett. 
deavour to win a victory for their hated ca]>- itethen went deeper into treasonable practices 
tain (Hahtt. IIall, FrnifmenU of Voyage and and start^^d for France, where he received • 
Traveh, '2nd Hcr. iii. *yj'2), a statement which commission as captain, and was appoint*^ to 
^is clearly (li8])rov«*d by the evidence of Cap- accompanythestaif in the expedition of Hum- 
tain Jenkin Jones, a master's mate on board bert. He was on the same ship as Napper 
the Africaine ( Charaoter aiid Conduct of the Tandy, which did not land in Ireland, and 
late Captain Corbet cindicated, 1889, p. 15). he therefore pot safely back to France. He 
Tt was also reported that Corbet was shot by . was then made an adjutant-general, and 
one of his own men, which the character of while he was at Hamburg, planning another 
his wounds shows was impossible ; and again ' dej?cent upon Ireland, he was arrested therei 
that, refusing to survive his defeat, he tore the contrary to the law of nations, by Sir James 




any evidence. It seems c«Ttain, however, that, some months at Hamburg, he was sent off 
notwithstanding the gr)od behaviour of the to England in an English fHgate in Septem- 
men, which Captain Jones extols, and the berl799. I jord Grenville did not quit« Know 
discipline on which Corbet prided himself, what to do with these prisoners ; Bonaparte 
the nre of the .\fricaine was wild and inef- , loudly declaimed against their arrest, and 
fective ; that shtj fired away all her shot declared his intention of executing certain 
without inflicting any serious loss on either English prisoners at Lille if any harm hap- 
of her opponents, wliose return, on the con- ]>ened to them ; and they were therefore con- 
trary, was deadly and effective. Of Corbet's fined in the Kilmainham prison at Dublin 
courage there can be no doubt ; but his judg- without being brought to trial. PYom Kil- 
ment in engaging maybt^ questioned, his ne- mainham Corbet and Blackwell made their 
gleet of the essential training of his men must , escape in 1803, and after many risks and ad- 
be blamed, and the brutal si»verity of his ventures arrived safely in Paris. Corbet's com- 
punishments has left a stain on liis character missionof 1798 was recognised, and he entered 
which even his gallant death cannot wipe the Irish Legion, from which he wa* soon 
awav. I transferred as a captain to the 70th French 

TMinutos of the courts-martial and official [^ffiment of the line With the French army 
letters in the Piil.lie Kecord Office ; the pamph ^ ^7''''\ "" ^^as^^^^na ? expedition to Por- 
let by Captain Jenkin .lonos which is referred ^"?»*1' ^"^^ ^^^^}y distinguished lumself m 
to in the text is a collective reprint of articles ^^le retreat from Torres Vedras and especially 
which appojired in the United Service Journal, J^t the battle of Sabugal. When Marmont 
1832, pt. iii. pp. 162, 397.] J. K. L. succeeded Mass^uahe took Corbet on his staff, 

and after the battle of Salamanca, Clausal 

CORBET, AVILLTAM (1779-1842), Irish made him chef de bataillon of the 47th regi- 
rebel and French generjil, son of a schoolmaster . ment, with which he served until 1813, when 
in the county of C(>rk, wasbom at Bally thomas Marmont summoned him to Germany to join 
in that county on 17 Aug. 1779. lie was well , his staff. He served with Marmont through- 
educated by his father, who was a good scholar, , out the campaigns of 1813 and J 814, at 
andashe wasaprotestant,hewasenteredwith Lutzeii, Bautzen, Dresden, Leipzig, &c., and 
his brotherThomas at Trinitv College, Dublin, , he was made a commander of the Legion of 
in 1794. At colh»gf* he took more interest in i Ilimour. After the first abdication of Xapo- 
politicsthaninhiswork,andbecameamember , le<m he was promote colonel in January 
of the Society of United Irishmen and a friend i 1815, and acted as chief of the staff to Gene- 
of T. A. Emmett and ITamilton Rowan. He ral d'Aumont at Caen. After the second 
was also a leading debater in the Trinity , restoration he was placed on half-pay, and 
College Historical Society, of which he was was looked upon witn disfavour by the Bour- 
for some time secrt»tary, and was one of the bons because of his friendship with General 
students who signed tfie address to Grattan Foy, the leader of the opposition, whose ac- 
in 1795. In 1798 took place the famous in- quaintance he had made m Spain. In 1828 
quiry by Ix)rd Clare, the chancellor of the he was selected by Marshal Maison to ac- 
university, and Dr. Duigenan into the conduct . company him in his expedition to the Morea, 
of the undergraduates ; it was alleged that a | and was allowed to go, ui spite of the opposi- 
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tion of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, the English and had three sons, Thomas, Vincent, and Wil- 
ambassador at Paris. His services in Greece liam, cashier of the navy. Thomas, the secretary 
were very great. After serving as governor . of the admiralty, had a younger brother, William, 
of Navanno, Messina, and NaupUa, he relieved ^^o ^g*^n li^e as secretary to Viscount Torring- 
Argos from the attack of Colocotroni, who ^^ »° ^« ^»iV^ expedition of 1717. and was 
w J then acting in the interest of Russia and *^^^^f. cashier of the navy ; but there never 
CountCapodl8tria,andutterlydefeatedhim. wa«aW,iham Corbett secretary of the adm.mlU 
^^. , j^ l ^y x"^x • _x and Andrew Corbett, the Mnstrument of the 

Thw victory was of the ^eatest importance ; treasurer of the navy, .igned his name with two 
It finally overthrew the Russian party, upset ^3 ^^ ^^^^ not improbable that Thomas's 
the schemes of Capo d Istria, and practically fother was William, that Andrew was his uncle, 
placed King Otho upon the throne. He and that Burke has confused the three.] 
was rewarded by being made a knight of the j. K. L. 

order of Saint Louis and of the Redeemer of 

Greece, and was promoted general of brigade. CORBETT, WILLIAM (d. 1748), vio- 
He succeeded General Schneider as comman- linist and composer, seems to have held the 
der-in-chief of the French forces in Greece in latter position at the theatre in Lincoln's 
1881, and returned to France in 1832 with Inn Fields at the beginning of the eigh- 
tbem. He was soon after promoted general teenth century, since he wrote the music for 
of division, and after commanding at Caen ' * Henry IV * (produced there by Betterton 
and Tulle, he died at Saint-Denis on 12 Aug. : in 1700), for * Love Betraved,* an adaptation 
1842. by Bumaby of * Twelfth Night ,» and for * As 

[His autobioffraphy, printed first at Paris in you find it,'* by the Hon. C. Boyle (both pro- 
1807. is reprinted with an interesting biography '. duced in 170o). In 1705 he became leader 
founded on &ct8, related by Mrs. Lyons of Cork, of the opera band, a position which he re- 
Corbet's only sister, in R.R.Madden's third series tained until 1711, when the production of 
of The United Irinhraen, their Lives and Times, , HandeVs * Rinaldo * occasioned the removal 
Dublin, 1846. The details of his escape from , of the whole bodv of orchestral plavers in 
Kilmainham are given in Miss Edgeworth's novel I favour of a new set of instnimentalists. It 
of Ormond.] H. M. S. | ^^^^ ^^ Yxumq been at this juncture that 

CORBETT, THOMAS {d. 1751), secre- ' Corbett went for the firattime to Italy, since 

tary of the admiralty, of the family of Cor- I g"";?.T ^.^PV®* ^*^*^ °® .^^* !:*^f ^ V""?^ 
bet of Moreton Corbet, and apparently a near Corelli s lifetime, and it is probable that he 



relation of Andrew Corbett, an * instrument * 
of the treasurer of the navy, temp. Wil- 
liam HI {Cat. S. P., Treasury), was secreta 
to Sir George Byng,viscountTorrington ~ 



was there at the time of Corelli's death in 
1713, as he became possessed of the master's 
own violin. Whether or no he was a pupil 
of Corelli, it is certain that he was greatlj 



during the expedition t« Sicily (1718-20), influenced by that composers style, as his 
of which he afterwards published an account. I own works conclusively prove. As a concert 
On his return to England he was appointed I !^«.^^7^ *!} Hickford s Room on 28 April 
secretary of the admiralty, subordinate to ' -"^l-^ 'for bignora Lodi and Mr. Corbet, he 
Josiah feurchett [q. v.], and on Burchett^s must have returne<lbythat time, and it would 
retirement in 1742, as senior, having under s^™ ^ have been about tbis year that he 
him John Cleveland. He appears to have was appointed to the royal band of music, 
held this office till his de^th in 1751, and ! I? 1^10 his name is not on the kst of musi- 
during the whole time to have lived on terms ^mns, and from 1716 it appears without m- 
of fnendly equality with the many distin- Permission until 1747. By this time he had 
gubhed officers with whom he was thrown ; written, l^ides the theatrical music we have 
in contact. His letter to Anson (Add. MS. mentioned, several sets of sonatas for violins, 
15955, f. 250), pointing out the impropriety ^^^s, &c., and one of the act-tunes in* As 
of his promotion of Peircy Brett [s^ Anson, f 0^ ^^^ it had been set as a song, When 
Gborob, Lokd], is not thit of a mere official, ^^"7 Jemmy first left me. A few years later 
but rather that of an old shipmate and social ^f ^®V* ^»n to Italy for the express puroose 
^_^j^] of collectmg music and instruments of all 

rn u *.x» m • 1 1 *i. • au t5 ui- t> i kinds. He remained abroad for a good many 
rCorbett 8 official letters in the Public Record , i • -d 1 • u j -*. j 

oAce are very nnmeious. but contain little of , y?^]?' "^^I'.u ^ ^°?« his headquarters, and 

biographical interest. The notice of the family ' visiting all the principal cities of Italy. He was 

in Burke's ' Landed Gentry ' is very inaccurate, suspected in many quarters of being employed 

and makes it quite impossible to identify this , by the government as a spy upon thePretender, 

memb«r of it. It is there said that William but the truth seems to have been that his 



Corbett, who adopted the mode of writing his 
name with two t's, was secretazy of the admiralty 



researches were not only sanctioned by the 
government (he was allowed to retain his posi- 
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t ion Lnthe court bund during his aWBcejy but tion, the musical instruments, &c. on 9 or 

actually paid for by t he Kn^diHh authorities. If 11 March 1750-1, at ' the Great Room over 

we may believe a peniMlled memorandum on against Beauford Buildings iu the Strand, 

the backof a C()])yof hism«>zzotint ]M>rtrait in formerly the IIoop Tavern/ and the music 




tionf*, however, n'mained his own property, * from foreign countiys if they are good 
as appears from the advertisements of various performers, but they are not to be sold on 
sales, at w^hich lu* (lispost»d of some of them, any account/ He directed also that he was 
In March 1724-5 he was at home again, for to be buried *in my family ffrave in the 
at this time he advertises * an entertainment churchyard of St. Margaret^s, \Vestminster, 
of music, with variety of new concertos for in a private manner, with two coaches only 
violins, hautbois, trumpets, German-flutes, | besides the hearse, at or some short time 
and French-honis ; with several pieces by , before twelve of the clock at night.' How 
Mr. Corbett on a particular new instrument far these injunctions were complied with we 
never heard in I^iigland ' ( Kurney ). These have no means of knowing. There are two 

* concertos ' had probably not hing to do with mezzotints by Simon, after a portrait by 
his most celebrated work, to be hereafter re- Austin, representing Corbett with and with- 
ferred to, nor is it known what the * particu- out his wig. A copy of the second of these is 
lar new instrument* was, unless it was the in the British Museum, and has been already 
Crescent ini harpsichord mentioned in the list referred to. It shows his coat of arms, argent, 
of his oifects contained in his will. In 1728 two crows in a pale sable, with a label of 
the first part (twelve) of his best known , three points for difi'erence, all within a bor- 
concertos was published under the title of dure engrailed bezant^, lliese arms prove 

* Le Bizzarie universali.* They are in four him to have belonged to some branch of the 
parts, for strings only, and the author appends Shropshire family, though his exact place in 
the word * Diletante' to his name, aading the genealogy is impossible to find. 
that they are^ composed ' "^^ ^alll the^new [Groves Diet, of Mnsio; Bumeys Hist, of 

' *' Music, iv. 250, 640, 660, &c. ; Chamberlayne*! 

AnglisB Notitia ; Smith's British Mezzotint Por- 
traits, iii. 1078 ; London Advertiser, 5-9 March 

concert on the occasion of his farewell to 1750-1; Corbett's will in Prol»ate Registry. Ill, 

public life at Ilickford's Koom, where they ' Strahan.] J. A. F. M. 

were i)erf()mied. ( )n two s<*i)arate occasions, , 

the second in 1711, he advertised sales of CORBIE or CORBINGTON, AM- 



gustos in his travels through Italy.' They 
were published by subscription, and in the 
year of their appearance tlui composer gave a 




and runs: 'Concertos, or the Universal Biz- in the English college at St. Omer, whence 
zaries in seven parts, for four violins, tenor he removed in 1622 to the English college at 




nameofan Italiancitvoracountry of Europe, I the belles-h?ttres with great applause in the 
implying that each *is written m the cha- j college at St. Omer (Southwell, J?/6/. iScnp- 
racteristic stylo of the place after which it is ! tijrum Soc. JcsUy p. 45). In l(Ur> he was 
named. It cannot be said that there is much minister at Ghent (Foley, i?m>rrf/«, vii. 167). 
difference of style between the *Alla Mi-. He was aj>pointed confes^sor in the English 
lanese' and the 'Alia Scotese,' or between college at Rome, where he died on 11 April 
any other of the concertos, but they are all 1049. 

written with considerableknowledge of efiect. : He wrote : 1. 'Certamen Triplex a tribus 
Corbett died on 7 March 1747-8, be<iucath- , Societ. Jesu ex Provincia Anglicana sacer- 
ing his collections to Gresham College, with | dotibus RK. FP. P. Thoma Ilollando, P. Ro- 
a salary of 10/. a year to a female servant of, dulpho Corboeo, P. Henrico Morsaio, intra 
his own, who was to show them to visitors, j proximum triennium, pro avita fide, reli- 
The college authorities refused the legacy on j gi«me, sacerdotio, contra veritatis, pietatis, 
account of the insulliciency of space at their ecclesiaeque hostes, susceptum fortiter, deoer- 
disposal, and the collection waa sold by auc- ^ tatum constanter, confectum feliciter, Lou- 
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dini in Anglia/ Antwerp, 1045, Itimo, with 
three engraved portraits ; reprinted, Munich, : 
1646, lOmo. The two Latin editions of this > 
book are in great requisition among collectors 
(Backeb, Bibl. des jScnvains de la Compagnie 
de JSgtu, ed. 1869, i. 1369 ; Cat of the Huth 
Library y i. 282). An English translation by ' 
William Barclay Tumbull was published at ' 
London, 1868, 8vo (Gillow, Bibl. Diet, of 
the Engliah Catholiasj i. 664). 2. An ac- 
eount of his father. Printed in Folejr's 
' llecords,' iii. 64. 3. * Vita e morte del fra- 
tello Tomaso Stilintono \\.q. Stillington, alias 
Oglethorpe], novitio Inglesedella Compagnia 
di Giesu, morto in Messina, 16 Sept. 1617 ; ' 
manuscript at Stony hurst College (IIisf.MSS. 
Comm, 3rd Rep. 338). 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

CORBIE or CORBINGTON, GERARD 
(1668-1637), catholic exile, was a native of 
the county of Durham. He was a severe 
sufferer for his profession of the catholic 
faith, being compelled frequently to cross to 
Ireland, and ultimately he became a volun- 
tary exile with his family in Belgium. Three 
of his sons, Ambrose [q. ▼.], ^dph [q. v.], 
and Robert, having joined the Society of 
JeauB, his son Richard having died when a 
student at St. Omer, and his two daughters. 
May and Catharine, having become Benedic- 
tine nuns, he and his wife Isabella (rUe Ri- 
chardson) agreed to separate and to conse- 
crate themselves to religion. lie accordingly 
entered the Society of Jesus at Watt^^n as a 
temporal coadjutor, in 1628, and she in 1633, 
when inher eightieth year, became a professed 
Benedictine nun at Ghent, and died a cen- 
tenarian in 1662. Gerard became blind five 
years before his death, which occurred at 
Watten on 17 Sept. 1637. 

[Foley's Records, iii. 62-8; Oliver's Jesuit 
Collections, 674.] T. C. 

CORBIE or CORBINGTON, RALPH 

(1698-1644), Jesuit, son of Gerard Corbie 
fq. v.], was bom on 26 March 1698, near 
jOublin, his parents having been compelled 
to retire to Ireland from the county 01 Dur- 
ham in order to escape persecution at home 
(Oliybb, Jesuit Coltecttons, p. 74). At the 
age of five he was taken to England by his 
parents, and he spent his childhood in the 
bishopric of Durham or in Lancashire. After- 
wards he studied in the English college at 
St. Omer, at Seville, and at Vuladolid, where 
he was ordained priest. He entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus at Watten in 1626. About 
1631 he was sent to the English mission, and 
the county of Durham was the scene of his 
laboQiB (FoLBT, Beeorda, Yii. 169). Being 
YOL. zn. 



seized by the rebels at Hamsterleyon 8 July 
1644, when vesting for mass, he was con- 
veyed to London and committed to Newgate 
on the 22nd of that month, together vnth 
John Duckctt, a secular priest. At their 
trial at the Old Bailey sessions (4 Sept.) they 
both admitted they were priests ; they were 
condemned to death and executed at Tyburn 
on 7 Sept. 1644. 

There is a long life of Corbie in Foley's 
' Records,* iii. 68-96, taken principally from 
the * Certamen Triplex ' written by his brother 
Ambrose Corbie [q. v.] From the latter work 
Father Matthias Tanner in his ' Societas Jesu 
usque ad sanguinis et vitie profusionem mili- 
tans,' and Bishop Challoner in his ' Memoirs 
of Missionary Priests '(edit. 1742, ii. 278-86), 
derived their notices. There is an engraved 
portrait of him in the ' Certamen Triplex.' 

[Antborities cited above ; also Dodd's Church 
Hist. iii. Ill ; Granger's Biog. Hist, of England 
(1824), ii. 386; Gillow's Bibl. Diet vol. i.; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. 339.] T. C. 

CORBMAC, Saint (6th cent.), was the 
son of Eogan, and descended in the ninth 
generation from Olioll 01 um, king of Mun- 
ster (d, 234). He had five brothers, all of 
whom * laboured for Christ' in difierent pro- 
vinces of Ireland, and * to each the piety of 
after times assigned heavenly honours.' One 
of them, St. Emhin, is the reputed author of 
the * Tripartite Life of St. Patrick.' 

Corbmac, desirous of pursuing a religious 
life, set out from his birthplace in Munster for 
the north of Ireland, in search of a solitary 
place. Arriving in Connaught, he first visited 
the court of Logan Bel, who lived in the 
fortress of Dun Logain, situated on an island 
in Lough Measg. The remains of this fortress 
were visible when Dr. O'Donovan visited the 
island in 1838. Not being well received by 
the king, Corbmac left the island, announcing 
as a prophet of God that * it was preordained ' 
that the palt^e should become a monastery. 

Crossing Ab river Robe on his journey 
northward, he arrived at Fort Lothair, in the 
territory of Ceara (Carra, county of Mayo). 
Here he was hospitably received by Olioll 
Inbanda and Aedh Flaithemda, sons of Cel- 
lach, and twelve chieftains, but when about 
to settle among them he was opposed by St. 
Finan, who had built an oratory there, and 
was afraid that ' the boundaries of his church 
would be narrowed if another set up near 
him.' This Finan was abbot of Teampull 
Ratha, a church the ruins of which are still to 
be seen in the parish of Raymochy, co. Donegal. 
In consequence of this opposition he pursued 
his journey, and arrived at the dwelling of 
a virgin named Daria, daughter of Catheir, 
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son ot Liifiraidb, a prince in that territory. 
She was also known as So-deilbh, or * of beau- ' 
tiful form/ and according to Colgan was ! 
venerated on 20 Oct. In consequence of her | 
kindness he promised her an aoundance of ; 
cattle ; hence the plain was known as the 
'plain of the heifers/ now Moygawnagh, in 
Tirawley. 

Travelling still northwards, he reached the 
estuary of tne Moy, where the sixteen sons 
of Amalgaid were assembled in convention. 
St. Emhm in the * Tripartite' reckons only 
twelve ; but the statement of Colgan, taken 
from the * Book of Lecan/ is in some degree 
supported by the * Tribes and Customs of 
Hy Fiachrach/ which states them as fifteen. 
Amalgaid had two wives, Tressan, daughter 
of Nadfraoich, king of Munster, and Ere, 
daughter of Eochaidh, king of Leinster. The 
sons of the former were favourable to Corb- 
mac when he presented himself at the assem- 
bly, and requested permission to settle there, 
but the sons of Ere opposed him. In the 
end, however, he was permitted to choose a 
place to dwell in, and he accordingly selected 
a favourable spot at the estuary of the Moy. 
The fishery, according to the Bardic accounts, 
had been famous from the remotest times, and 
in later ages had been visited and blessed by 
St. PatricK, St. Brigid, and others. The esta- 
blishment founded here was enriched by 
grants of lands and tithes. Among other gift-s 
bestowed on it were the lands of Cill-roe and 
Gill-aladh, held formerly by Bishop Mure- 
dach and the sons of Broigm. Besides the 
sons of Amalgaid other chieftains became his 
supporters, as for instance Eochaidh Breac, 
whose posterity, the Ily Eachach of Hy Fia- 
chrach Aidne, were devoted to him. In the 
lapse of time their devotion grew cold, and 
Corbmac was superseded by later saints, 
among whom were St. Curaain Fota, a de- 
scendant of Ere, and St. Beirbile, also a na- 
tive saint. 

When his establishment was placed on a 
secure foundation, he turned his thoughts to 
the neighbouring territory of Luigni (Lf»gney, 
county Sligo), over which and the adjacent 
territory of Gaileanga (Gallen, county Mayo) 
Diermid, son of Finbarr, then ruled, who was 
of the race of Cian, son of Olioll Olum, and 
therefore of his kindred. This prince received 
him kindly, and bound his seven successors 
to pay three cows annually to Corbmac and 
those who should come after him ; but Aidan, 
son of Colman, who had a monastery near, 
fearing lest the interests of his church should 
sufier, remonstrated with him, and advised 
that he as a stranger should return to his 
own country, and seek for lands there. King 
Diermid tried to make peace, but Corbmac 



determined to return to his firiends, the sons 
of Amalgaid, and devoted himself to the office 
of peacemaker, endeavouring to establish 
good feeling between them and the race of 
Cian. For this purpose he induced them to 
hold a meeting at a hill called Tulach Cha- 
paich, ' the hill of friendship,' at which were 

f present with him St. Froech of Cluain Coi- 
ning and St. Athracht of Killaraght. Here 
a perpetual league of friendship was formed. 
This was afterwards renewed, and three cele- 
brated conventions were held there. 

* So devoted was Corbmac and so holy his 
manner of life that gifts were bestowed on 
him continually, and ho was treated as their 
tutelar divinity.' Once more, however, in- 
trigues were set on foot against him as a 
stranger and intruder, and three messengers 
in succession were sent to order him to leave 
the district. The first of these having been 
cursed by the saint was devoured by wolves 
on the mountain of Sliabh botha, near Ros 
Airgid, where a cairn marks the spot. The 
other two messengers having deprecated the 
saint's wrath escaped with tneir lives. This 
incident was evidently suggested by the stoiy 
of Elijah in 2 Kings chap. i. 

Corbmac is credited with having cured a 
youth who suffered from a ' deadlv, contagious 
disease caused by a pestilential exhalation' 
from the mountain Sith badha, near Rathcro- 
ghan, CO. Roscommon, believed to be haunted 
by demons. To him is also ascribed a bath, 
called Dabhach Corbmaic, in which whoever 
bathed should not die a violent death, and, 
if a maiden, should have a happy marriage. 
Such are the facts recorded in the * Book 
of Lecan.' The question, however, of the 
date at which he flourished is one of peculiar 
difficulty, owing to the anachronisms which 
abound in it. Colgan thought he flourished 
in the fifth century', and Lanigan considered 
that some indications pointed to the seventh ; 
but there are grounds for thinking that his 
true date is the sixth century ; for as he was 
ninth in descent from Olioll Olum, a.d. 2S4, 
allowing thirty y^ars for each generation, we 
I have 270 + 234, which gives a.d. 504. Again, 
his brother St. Emhin, according to Ussher, 
flourished in 680, and most of the events of 
his history, as his \'isit to King Eogan Bel 
(d. 647) and Olioll Inbanda (644), fall within 
the sixth century. There is, it is true, a diffi- 
culty in the case of St. Becan, who is reckoned 
among his brothers, as the 'Four Masters' 
give his death at 688 ; but Keating (^Beign 
of Diarmuid Mac Ferffiuta) says some autho- 
rities held that besides Fiacha Muillethan, 
Eogan Mor had another son Diarmuid, from 
whom Becan was descended. He would thus be 
a near relative, not a brother of Corbmac, and 
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the period of his death does not aflFect the cal- 
culation. Colgan suggests that the anachro- 
nisms are due to interpolations, and perhaps 
Also what is said of the sons of Amalgaid may 
be referred to the tribes descended from them, 
snd thus belonging to a later period than the 
narrative would lead one to expect. Colgan 
gives his life at 26 March, but is uncertain 
whether that or ItS Dec. is the right date. 
At the latter the Corbmac mentioned in the 
^ Martyrology of Donegal * seems to be our 
saint, and is called Cniimther [i.e. presbyter] 
Corbmac. 

[Book of Lecan , Royal Irish Academy, fol. 60 aa; 
Colgan s Act. Sanct. p. 751 ; Martyrology of Do- 
negal» O'Currey's MS. Materials, p. 351 ; Tribes 
and Customs of Hy Fiachrach, p. 7 ; Lanigan's 
Eccles. Hist ii. 215 ; Keating's Hist, of Ireland, 
reign of Diarmuid Mac Fergusa ; Annals of the 
Four Masters, a.d. 544.] T. 0. 

CORBOULD, HENRY (1787-1844\ 
painter, son of Richard Corbould fq. v.], a land- 
scape and miniature painter, was Dom in Lon- 
don on 11 Aug. 1787. He entered at an early 
age the schoow of the Royal Academy, where 
he gained a silver medal for a study from the 
life, and while there obtained the friendship of 
Flaxman, Westmacott, Chantrey, and West, 
to whom he sat as a model in the pictures re- 
presenting * Christ rejected * and * Christ heal- 
ing the Sick in the Temple.' Corbould's first 
picture, * A Study,* was nung in the Academy 
in 1707, when he resided at 70 John Street, 
Fitzroy Square. In 1808 he exhibited * Corio- 
lanus.' For a considerable time he was princi- 
pally engaged in designing for book illustra- 
tions, such as * Tlie Niglitingale, a Collection 
of Songs set to Music,' * Elegant Epistles from 
the most Eminent Writers,' * The Beauties of 
Shakespeare,' ^ The Works of Virgil , translated 
into English by John Dryden,' * The Poetical 
Works of James Beattie, LL.D., and Wil- 
liam Collins,' * Logic, or the Right Use of 
Beason, by Isaac Watts, D.D.,' &c. He was, 
however, employed for about thirty years 
by the trustees of the British Museum in 
making highly finished drawings from the 
Elgin and other marbles in that institution, 
wmch were afterwards published, and are 
now preserved in the department of prints and 
drawings. Corbould made drawings from 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Egremont's 
collections ; the Dilettanti Society, and the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he was a 
distinguished member. Several of his pictures 
were engraved by John Bromley, Hopwood, 
and Robert Cooper. He designed in 1838 
the diploma of ' The Manchester Unity of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows,' en- 
graved by J. A. Wright. He also made the 



drawings for an edition of Camden s ' History 
of England,' most of which were engraved 
by W. Hawkins. Corbould was seized with 
apoplexy while riding from St. Leonard's 
to Hurst Green, Sussex, and expired at Ro- 
bertsbridge, in about t^n hours after the 
attack, on 9 Dec. 1844, and was buried in 
Etchingham Church, Sussex. He left four 
sons. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School; manuscript notes in the British Museum.] 

L. F. 

CORBOULD, RICHARD (1757-1831), 
painter, bom in London 18 April 1757, pos- 
sessed talents of a very versatde kind, wnich 
he exercised in nearly every department of 
his art. He painted, both in oils and water- 
colours, portraits, landscapes, still life, and 
history, miniatures on enamel and ivory, also 
on porcelain, and occasionally etched. He 
was very clever at imitating the style of the 
old masters, and yet could show an originality 
of his own. He first appears as an exhibitor 
in 1776 at the Free Society of Artists, to 
which he sent ' The Morning,* after Claude 
Lorraine, a stained drawing, *A Bunch of 
Grapes,* and another landscape. In 1777 he 
sent a miniature to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, and continued to exhibit there 
numerous pictures in varied styles up to 1811. 
Amon^ these may be noticed: 'Cottagers 
gathermg Sticks* (1793); four pictures re- 
presenting * The Seasons ' ( 1 794) ; * The Fisher- 
man's Departure * and 'Return * aSOO) ; 'The 
Millennial Age ; Isaiah xi. 6, 8 * (1801), a pic- 
ture very much admired at the time ; * Eve 
caressing the Flock * (^1802) ; ' Hero and Lean- 
der * (1803) ; * Hannibal on his passage over 
the AJps, pointing out to his soldiers the fer- 
tile plams of Italy ' (1808) ; * Contemplation ' 
(1811). He last appears as an exhibitor in 
1817 at the British Institution. It is, how- 
ever, as a designer of illustrations for books 
that Corbould is most widely known. He 
was largely employed by publishers, and his 
illustrations, engraved by the best artists, 
show great taste, and occupy one of the 
highest places in that department of art. We 
may instance those that he contributed to 
Cooke's pocket editions of * English Classics * 
(published 1795-1800), especiallv those for 
Richardson's * Pamela.' Corbouldf resided for 
some years in John Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, but later in life removed to the north 
of London. He died at Highgate 26 July 
1831, aped 74, and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Andrew's, Holbom, Gray's Inn 
Road. He left a family of whom two sons, 
Henry [q. v.] and George Corbould, also dis- 
tinguished themselves as painters. 

p2 
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COKBRIDGE, THOMAS of (J. li^04), public documents of general interest the per- 
arcli bishop of York, wan probably native of soual insignificance or want of influence of 
the little town of Corbridge on the Upper the archbishop. His name is rarely found in 
Tyne, near Hexham. lie became a doctor of the state papers of the period, and still less 
divinity (liisii anger, p. 194, lioUs Ser.), \ in the chronicles. In 1301 he attended the 
but at what university seems to be unknown. | parliament of Lincoln, and in 1302 those of 
l)r.Stubb8(^c^.iW^ii&o/'.col. 1728) alsode- | Westminster and London. In 1303 he sent 
clares him to have \mni an incomparaljle pro- his contingent against the Scots. The northern 
fessor of all the liljeral art.s. He became pre- war brought the king and court, a great deal 
hendar^of Oswaldwick in York Minster (Le to Y'^ork, and on several occasions Corbridge 
Neve, lii. 20(^), but resigned it in 1279, when was involved in disputes with Edward. In 
he was made chancellor of the cathedral on hiaquarrelswith the provost of Beverley, who 
Wickwaine's elevation to the archbishopric, wished to settle the question of the visitation 
In 1280 he was apy)ointed wit lithe archdeacon of that church in the English courts, while 
of Richmond to inquire into the election of Corbridge wanted to have it decided at Rome, 



Robert of Scarborough to the deanery. In 



Edward strongly took the side of Beverley. 



1281 he was sent to Rome on cathedral busi- Again in 1304 Corbridge resented Edward'* 
nesB at the expense of Archbishop Wick- attempt to force John Bush, one of his clerks, 
waine. On 16 June 1290 he was made sa- ; into his own old preferment, now vacant ap- 
cristof St. Sepulchre's Chapel, York, and gave , parently by Francesco Gaetani*8 resignation, 
up the chancellorship on the condition that , The king completely disregarded the appoint- 
he should not be annoyed or molested in his , ment of Gilbert Segrave, favoured both hy 
ofiice, the previous occupant of which, Per- ! pope and archbishop. John Bush won his 
cival dc Lavannia, an Italian nominee of the \ suit in the royal courts, which adjudged that 
pope, had left everything in confusion. But the benefices were in the royal gift. The tem- 
Corbridge soon found such troubles on the poralities of the see were seized upon by the 
manors of his new benefice, that he took ad- . King, and remained in his hands until the 
vantage of a stipulation he had insisted on . archbishop's death. Under Corbridge's pre- 



to resume his post of chancellor, which, how- 
ever, had becm already occupied by Thomas 
of Wakefield. An unseemly dispute ensued, 
in which Archbishop Romanus upheld Wake- 
field, while the de^in and chapter vigorously 
supported Corbridge. The latter went to 
Rome to urge his claims on th(» (juria, but 



lacy the chronic feud with the archbishop of 
Canterbury with reference to the right of the 
northern primate to bear his cross ere<!t within 
the southern province involved him in more 
than one dispute with Archbishop Winchel- 
sea. The equally interminable feud with 
York's only powerful suffragan, the Bishop of 



failed to win his case. He had already in- i Durham, was also continued. Corbridge wrote 



curred sentence of excommunication (27 July 
1290). The remission of the sentence in 
March 1291 probably points to his submission. 



a strong letter to Bishop Antony l^k [see 
Bkk, Antony I], remonstrating against hia 
extraordinary conduct in besieging- the prior 



Wakefield seems to have held the chancel- andconvent of Durham, cutting off their sup- 
lorship until his death in 1297, and even then plies, and stopping their water. We do not 
the appointment of Robert of Riplingham was j learn that he obtained much satisfaction. It 
in complete disregard of Corbridge 's claims was probably raucli easier to compel the weak 
(L£NEVE,iii. lt>4). He retained, however, the ' bishop ofWliithern to cause the restoration to 
sacristy and also the stall of Stillington. His Alexander, son of Robert Bruce, of the gXKnls 
favour with the chapter led to his election by | of his church of Cammoel, stolen while he 
a majority as archbisliop on 12 Nov. 1299 in ' was at his studies at Cambridge. Corbridge 
succession to Henry of Newark. On 16 Nov. , showed, as his dealings with Durham and 
Mward I gave his consent (Pat. 27 E. I, m. Beverley prove, a commendable zeal for the 
2, in Le Nbvb, iii. 104). Corbridge proceeded interests of his see. He also vindicated the 
to Rome for his pallium, and was tiiere con- ' old right of the archbishop to coin money, 
secrated bishop by Boniface VIII himself. He manifested his strictness by forbidding 
The pope insisted, however, on a surrender of I tournaments and duels during Lent. His 
the archbishopric into his own hands, and on ' papal leanings came out in his quarrels with 
re^ippointing Corbrid^of his own authority, j the king. Ho was, however, a friend of Ed- 
He also nominated his own grandnephew to mund, earl of Cornwall, and was left in that 
Corbridge's vacant preferments. noble's will the legacy of a ring of gold. He 
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provided fairlj for his kinsfolk, several of 



tbe document* of the 
ce at Laneham in 
It. 1S04. He was 
( Sept. beneath a 
the pulpit. The 



pciriod. He di< 
Nottinghamshii 
buried at Southwell on 
blue marble slab close 
«ffig7 is now destroyed. 

[All that is knovn of Corbridga Is to he found 
collected in Caaon Raines biogmphj of him in 
Futi BboTBCeDses, pp. 353-61, the main anthori- 
tiMforwhich are the life in Scublia's Act.Pontif. 
Ebor. eoli. 1728-9, and Corfield'a MS. Register, 
extracts from which are given. Heveral if his 
Istters from the samesourm&re printed in Canon 
Baine's Letters from the Korthera Registers 
<Bolls Series). Other facts come from Frynne's 
Becorda, vol. iii.; PiirliamenUry Write, i. 89, 
112, 114,367,370; Wilkins's Cuncilia, ii. 2fi5, 
264; Abbreviatio PJucltorum, pp. 25U2 ; Le 
Nsve's Fusti Ecclcsiie Anglicanse, «d. Hordj, iii. 
104, 163.206, 212; MS. Cotton Tilellios A. il ; 
Oodivin, De Presulibus ^n^S), pp. 6B4-5.] 
T. F. T. 

COBOORAH, MICHAEL (1827-1863), 
brigadier-general of federal volunteers in the 
American civil war, was bom at Carrowekill, 
CO. Sligti, Ireland, 21 Sept. 1827. He emi- 
grated to America in 1819, and obtained em- 
ployment at first as a clerk in the New York 
city post office. He became colonel of the 
69tli New York militia, and on the call for 
troops in April 1861 took the field with hie 
battalion, and distinguished himself at the 
fint battle of Bull^ Hun, where be was 
wounded and made prisoner. He was con- 
fined successiTety at Richmond, Charleston, 
Columbia, Salisbury, N,C., and other places, 
and was one of the officers selected for exe- 
cution in the event of the federal authorities 
having carried out their threat of hanging 
the captured crews of confederate Tessela as 
pirates. Exchanged on 15 Aug. 1862, he was 
made a brigadier^^eneral, and raised an Irish 
legioD. He took part in the battles of Nauso- 
niond and Suffolk in North Carolina in 1863, 
and checked the advance of the confederates 
cn Norfolk. He died, Irom the effects of a 
ftU from his hone near Fairfax, Virginia, ou 



at R«undhaj, Yorkshire, and in the tsle of 
; Man ; and on 10 June 1766 took charge of 
the chape! in Newgate Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tvne, where he continued till his death on 
26 Jin. 1791 (OitAolic Mitcellany, vi, 387). 
I He published : 1. ' Tbe Divine Office for 
the Use of the Laity,' 4 vols. 1 6m o [Sheffield], 
176.1 ; second edit. 2 vols. 8vo [Newcastle- 
on-Tynel, 1780 ; new edition, ' with correc- 
tions and additions by the Rev. B. llAvment,' 
Manchester, 1806 (Notes and Qaenes, 3rd 
ser, I, SW, 383). 2. ' A Letter to the Author 
of a Book called " A Candid and Impartial 
Sketch of the Life and Government of Pope 
Clement XIV,'" 1786. The work to which 
this ' Letter' relates was written bj Father 
John Thorpe, an English ex-jesuit, and edited 
by Father Charles Plowden. It is a collec- 
tion of BcandalouB stories about Ganganelli 
that were circulated at Rome by his enemies. 
Cordell deemed it to be his duty to defend 
the action of the pope in suppressing the 
Society of Jesus (Qhlow, Bibt. Diet, of the 
Eng/inh Catholiai, i. 565, 667). 

UordeU also translated several works from 
the French, including 'The Life of Pope 
Clement XIV ' (Qanganelli), by Caracciob 
(1776) ; ' Interesting Letters of Pope Cle- 
ment XIV' (2 vohi. 1777) ; ' The Mannere 
of the Christians' by Fleury (1786), and 
'The Manners nf tliii Tamnlitju ' hv Klpiirv 



The Manners of the leraelib 
(1786). 

[Authorities cited above.] 



' by Fleury 



2 Dec. 1 
[Dmke'« 



er. Biog.] 



:. M. C. 



COKDELL, 0HARLE3 (1720-1791), 
catholic divine, son of Charles Cordell, of 
-the dinceae of London, and his wife, Hannah 
Darell, of the ancient family of Darell of 
Scotney Castle, Sussex, and Calehill, Kent, 
was bcnn on 5 Oct. 1720, and educated in a 
school at Femyhalgh, Lancashire, and in the 
English collem at Douay, where he was of- 
damed priest. He became chaplain at Arundel 
Caatle u 1748 j WM subsequently stationed 



T. C, 

CORDELL, Sir WILLIAM (rf. 1681), 

master of the rolls, son of John Cordell, esq., 
by Eva, daughter of Henry Webb of Kimbol- 
ton,Huntingdonehire, was bom at Edmonton, 
Middleeex,Rndeducatedat Cam bri dge ,though 
at what college is not known. lie wa* ad- 
mitted a member of Lincoln's Inn in 1638, 
and called to the bar in 1544. In 1646 he 
became possessed of the manor of Long Mel- 
ford, Suffolk. In the parliament which met 
on 1 March 1662-3 he sat as member for 
Sleyning, and he became solicitor-general to 
Queen Mary on 30 Sept. 1663. In that ca- 
pacity he took part in the prosecution of Sir 
Thomas Wyat for high treason. He served 
the office of Lent reader of Lincoln's Inn in 
1663-4, and shortly afterwards became one 
of tbe governors of that society, a post which 
he held on many subsequent occasions. On 
5 Nov. 1567 he was constituted master of the 
rolls, having previously received the honouj 
of knighthood. Queen Mary appointed him 
one of her privy council, and granted him a 
license to have twelve retainers. He was re- 
turned for Suffolk to the parliament which 
assembled ou20 Jan. 1667-8, and was chosen 
speaker of the House of Commons. In 1668 
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he was despatched to the north with Thirlehy, George IV, and in 1843 from Queen Victoria, 
hishop of Ely, to inquire into the cause of In 1844, at the wish of the prince consort, 
quarrel between the Earls of Northumberland \ he was sent to Coburg to copy the family 
and Westmorland. I portraits at the castle of Kosenau. In 1836 

Queeu Elizaljeth, though she removed him ! he exhibited at the Royal Academy a portrait 
from the privy council, continued him in the ■ of Sir Walter Scott on china, copied from the 
office of master of the rolls, and he was in the portrait at Windsor by Sir Thomas I jawrence. 
ecclesiastical commission. In the course of Corden died at Nottingham on 18 June 1867. 




11 Jan. 1562-3. In 1569 he subscribed a de- . son. 
claration of his obedience to the Act of Uni- | [Redgrave's Diet, of ArUsta ; Graves's Diet, of 
formity. He was returned by the city of Artists, 1760-1880; Wallis and Bemn>8e's Pot- 
Westminster to the parhament which assem- tery and Porcelain of Derbyshire; Royal Aca- 
bled on 2 April 1571. On 4 Aug. 1578 he : demy Catalogues.] L. C. 

most sumptuously entertained the queen in I 

his house at Long Melford. He died at the CORDER, WILLIAM (1804-1 828), mur- 
Rolls House in Chancery Lane, London, on ■ derer, was a young man of some property. 
17 May 1581, and was buried in lx)ng Mel- He had become the father of an illegitimate 
ford church, where a line marble monument child by Maria Marten, a native of Polstead, 
was erected to his memory. Suflblk, who had before borne children to at 

He married Mar}-^, daugliter of Richard least two other men, but who still continued 
Clopton, esq., but, leaving no children, Joan, to live with her parents. Corder frequently 
his sister, the wife of UichardAUingt on, esq., promised to marry Marten, and at length 
became his heir. By his will he made pro- arranged that she should leave her home on 
vision for the foundation at Long Melford of 18 May 1827, dressed in male attire, and join 
a hospital, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, for him at a place known as the Ited Bam, whence 
a warden, twelve brethren, and two sisters, they would proceed toother to Ipswich to 
He evinced much interest in the progress of be married on the following morning. Maria 
Merchant Taylors' School, and rendered very Marten left her home as desired, and waft 
essential assistance in the foundation of St. never again seen alive. At first no suspicion 
John's College, Oxford, of which he was visitor | was aroused, for Corder paid frequent visits 
for life. In that college is a curious portrait to his wife's parents, telling them that their 
of him by (.'ornelius cle Zeem. daughter was living happily as companion to 

[B«g;i .lu Seeretis; Cooimt's Alhon.T Cantab. *^>3y. He kept them regularly informed of 
i. 431.668; D.iw's Suffolk Collections, li. 51, 93, ^^^ ^ifes supposed movements, and \ST0te 
99, 100, 124-30 r Foss's Judges of Enpland, v. many letters, m which he professed great siir- 
476; Fullers Worthies (Suffolk); Manning's prise that her letters to her mother had never 

reached Polstead, and mentioned his inquiries 
on the subject at the post-office. Matters con- 
tinued thus till the following April, when the 
CORDEN, WILLIAM (1797-1807), hody of Maria Marten was discovered huried 
china and portrait painter, was bom at Ash- beneath the floor of the Ked Bam, a search 
bourne, Derbyshire, 28 Xov. 1797, and served having been made at the instigation of the 
his apprenticeship at the china works at Derby girl's mother, who, as was said at the time, re- 



Speakers, 214 ; Str^i^c's Works (general index); 
Wilson's Mcrrehant Taylors' School.] T. C. 



under Mr. Kloor ; here he was employed in 



peatedly dreamed that her daughter lay buried 



painting flowers and portraits. At the close in the place in question. It was found that 

of his apprenticeship he set up for himself as i Maria Marten had been shot through the head 

a portrait-painter, commencing with portraits and stabbed in the heart. Corder was at 

01 his enquoyer's family. His early works in once arrested, and in the August following 

this line were mostly miniatures on ivory, was brought up for trial at Bury St. Edmunds, 

but later he reverted to painting on china Conclusive evidence was adduced to prove 

and also on enamel. He often attained a that he had committed the murder. Corder, 



delicate and beautiful finish, but spoilt many however, protested his innocence and ad- 
pieces by carelessness and haste in firing dressed the jury in his own defence, alleging 
them. In July 1829 he received a commis- | that he had quarrelled with the deceased in the 
sion to paint the portrait of Mr. Batchelor, bam and had then left her ; that he stopped 
one of the king's pages, at Windsor. This '. on hearing the report of a pistol, and going 
led to his securing the patronage of the royal ; back found that she had shot herself ; and 
family, and he received conmiiseions from that in the fear of being charged with murder 
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he had huried the hody. Chief-baron Alex- 
ander summed up strongly against the pro- 
bability of the prisoners story; the jury 
brought in a veraict of guilty ; Corder was 
sentenced to death, and executed on the 
Monday following, 11 Aug. 1828. In the in- 
terval between his trial and execution Corder 
made a full confession of his guilt. The 
amount of public interest aroused by this case 
was almost unparalleled, there being several 
extraordinary incidents connected with it. It 
came out, for instance, that in the period 
between the murder and its discovery Corder 
had advertised for a wife, and had married a 
very respectable schoolmistress, who was one 
of forty-five respondents. Six columns, or a 
quarter of its entire space, was given by the 
'Times ' to the report of the trial, which ex- 
tended over two days. The execution was 
witnessed, it was estimated, by ten thousand 
persons, and the rope with which the criminal 
was hanged is saia to have been sold at the 
rate of a guinea per inch. Macready informed 
the Rev. J. M. Bellew that at a performance 
of ' Macbeth * at Drury Lane on 1 1 Aug., when 
Duncan asked ' Is execut ion done ou Cawdor P * 
a man in the gallery exclaimed * Yes, sir ; he 
was hung this morning at Bury.' Corder's 
skeleton is still preserved in the Suffolk Gene- 
ral Hospital at feury St. Edmunds, and in the 
Athenaeum of the same town is a history of 
the murder and trial, by J. Curtis (Kelly, 
1828), bound in Corder's skin, which was 
tanned for the purpose by George Creed, 
surgeon to the hospital. 

[Gent. Mag. August 1828 ; Annual Eegister, 
1828, pp. 106 etseq. ; Times, 8, 9, 10, and 12 Aug. 
1828.] A. V. 

CORDEROY, JEREMY [fl. 1600), di- 
vine, was the son of a Wiltshire gentleman. 
He was sent about 1577 to St. Alban Hall, 
Oxford, and after taking his degree in arts 
in due course continued to reside there for 
the purpose of studying theology. He took 
holy orders, and in 1590 was appointed a 
chaplain of Merton College, a post which he 
occupied for at least thirteen years and pos- 
sibly longer. He was the author of two small 
wonis : * A Short Dialogue, wherein is proved 
that no Man can be Saved without Gk>od 
Works,' Oxford, 1604, 12mo, 2nd edit. ; and 
' A Warning for Worldlings, or a Comfort to 
the Godly and a Terror to the Wicked, set 
forth Dialoguewise between a Scholler and a 
Trauailer,' London, 1608, 12mo. In the latter, 
which is an argument against atheism, the 
' scholler ' would appear to be meant for Cor- 
deroy himself, and speaks of his not having 
been prefer^ to any living, since, although 
flomenad been offered to him, they were not 



such as he could enter into with a good con- 
science. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss) ii. 47 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] A. V. 

CORDINER, CHARLES (1746 P-1794), 
writer on antiquities, became episcopalian 
minister of St. Andrew's Chapel, Banff, in 
1709. He was the author of * Antiquities 
and Scenery of the North of Scotland, in a 
series of Letters to Thomas Pennant,' Lon- 
don, 1780 ; and * Remarkable Ruins and 
Romantic Prospects of North Britain, with 
Ancient Monuments and singular subjects of 
Natural History,' 2 vols. London, 1788-96. 
This work, which is illustrated with engrav- 
ings by Peter Mazell, was published in parts, 
but Cordiner did not live to see the publica- 
tion of the last part. He died at Ban£ri8 Nov. 
1794, aged 48, leaving a widow and eight 
children. James Cordiner [q. v.] was his son. 

[Advertisement to Remarkable Knins and Ro- 
mantic Prospects ; Scots Magazine, Ivi. 735.] 

CORDINER, JAMES (1775-1836), au- 
thor of * A Description of Ceylon,' third son 
of the Rev. Charles Cordiner fq. v.], episcopal 
minister of Banff, was bom in 1776. He re- 
ceived the first rudiments of education at 
Banff, and afterwards studied at the Univer- 
sity and King's College, Aberdeen, where in 
an * album ' or register of students now in the 
university library his name appears among 
those entering the first class in Greek (taught 
by Professor John Leslie) in the session 1789- 
1790, and in a roll of ' Artium Magistri ' of 
29 April 1793. In 1797 he was appointed to 
a charge at the Military Orphan Asylum, Ma- 
dras, and to do duty as chaplain with the 80th 
foot, then at Trincomalee, where he remained 
about twelve months. Thence, at the desire 
of the governor, Hon. F. North, afterwards 
earl of Guildford, he proceeded to Colombo 
to do chaplain's duty with the 51st foot, under 
orders for that place. He remained in Ceylon 
as garrison chaplain at Colombo and principal 
of all the schools in the island, where he was 
the only church of England clergyman, up to 
1804, when he returned home. On his de- 
parture he was presented by the civil and 
military officials at Colombo with a piece of 
plate of the value of 210 guineas, as a mark 
of their attachment and esteem. 

On 26 May 1807 Cordiner was appointed 
by the constituent members of the congrega- 
tion one of the ministers of St. Paul's Epi- 
scopal Church (or chapel as it then was called) 
at Aberdeen, at a stipend of 70/. a year. He 
appears to have come to them from London 
on the recommendation of the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
leod of St. Anne's, Soho. The important com- 
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munity of episcopalianA worshipping at St. 
Paul's Chapel was at that time, a.s it continued 
down to 1870 or lat^jr, not part of the Scottish 
episcopalian church, hut one of those episco- 
palian communitiest claimin;? conniH^tion with 
the church of En<^land as distinct from the 
native nonjuring episctipalian body. After 
faithfully discharging the duties of the minis- 



stage. In 1701 he produced at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields *A Cure for Jealousy/ 4to, 1701,1 
poor comedy which met with no succes*. It 
was followed at the same house, 2 Oct. 1704, 
by * Metamorphosis, or the Old Ijover out- 
witted,' 4to, 1704, a farce said by the author 
to be taken from Moliere, but' in fact ex- 
tracted from ' Albumaiar * by TomkLs. Them 
try for many years, Cordiner resigned, on ac- were his only dramatic essays, though * The 
count of ill-health, on 13 \ov. 18IJ4, andwas ' Generous Enemies,' 4to, 1672, by another 
granted a retiring annuity of 100/., with the , John Corey, licensed 30 Aug. 1671, has been 
chapel-house as a residence. He died of con- | erroneously ascribed to him. His first re- 
gestion of the lungs on 18 Jan. 1836, in the ' corded appearance as an actor took place on 
sixty-first year of his age and the thirty- 21 Oct. 1702, when at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
seventh of his ministry, and was buried in the I he played Manly in * The Beau's Duel, or a 
churchyard of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen, where Soldier for the Ladies,' by Mrs. Carroll, aitei^ 
is a tombstone to his memory. lie left a widow, wards Mrs. Centlivre. For twenty-nine yean 
who for many years received a small annuity ' he played at this house, the Haymarket, or 
(twelve guineas) from the chai)el funds, and Drury Lane, acting at first young lovers in 
a son Charles, a clergyman of the chureh of , comedy, and aft-erwards characters in dramas, 
Scotland, who down t^ 1 864 or later was pres- | but seldom apparently in his long career being 
byterian minister of Kinnenmouth, a chapel- , troubled with a pirt of primary importance, 
of-ease in Ijonmay parish, Aberdeenshire. I Dorante in the 'Gamester,' an adaptation of 
After his return from Ceylon C'Ordiner pub- ' * Le Joueur ' of Regnard, 22 Feb. 1/05 ; Sey- 
lished * A Description of Ceylon, with narra- ' ton in 'Macbeth,' 1708 ; Numitorius in Den- 
tives of a Tour round the Island in 1800, nis's * Appius and Virginia,' 5 Feb. 1709: 
the Expedition to Candy in 1803, and a Visit I Egbert in Aaron Hill's * Elfrid, or the Fair 
to Ramasseram in 1804' (London, 1807). ! Inconstant,' 3 Jan. 1710; Qonsalvo in the 
From the preface it appears that the author * Perfidious Brother,' claimed by Theobald 
did not accompany the expedition toKandy, I and by Me-stayer, 21 Feb. 1716, and Amiens 
but was furnished with the particulars from in * Love in the Forest,* an adaptation of * As 
official sources, lie is therefore not respon- 1 you like it,' 9 Jan. 1723, indicate fairly his 
sible for statements which, as Sir Emerson ! range. According to Isaac B(^*s unpub- 
Tennent has pointed out (Tbnnext, Cet/lofi, llshed^NotitiaDramatica' he played 26 April 
ii. 77), when road by tlie light of Governor 1725 Macbeth for his benefit. He is unmen- 
North's confidential correspondence, place tioned in the 'Apology' of Cibber, with whom 
the authorities in a very regrettable light. 1 he constantly acted. He was short in stature 




land. Cordiner also wrote * A Voyage to stage, however, ten years later, since on 
India,' which was published in 1820. 31 May 1731 his name appears as filling the 

[Reference has been made to Cordiner's and \ V^^ <>* Sir William Worthy in ' Patie and 
Sir KTners<.n Torment's writinf?s, but the above 1 I'^'gffv/ an alteration by Theophilus Gibber 
details hnvo been cbiotty obtained, through the ' of Allan Ramsay's * Gentle Shepherd,' and it 
courtesy of the librarian of Aberdeen University, ' is to be found in the playbills of intervening 
from the collegiate and church rooord.s of Alxir- ! years. 

deon, and from an obituary notice of Cordiner in * ri ^. » .. r^i r. v t c -»» . 

the Aberde^m Journal, 20 Jan. 1836: of this [Genests Account oftlieEnghsh Stage; Baker, 



paper the University Library contains a coni- 



Reed. and Jones's Biographia Dramatica ; Isaac 
Reed's MS. Notitia Dramatica ; List of Dramatic 



plete file from 1747, which is probably unique. i>«»-^» ^':'. i-"uu..x^ru.imtK:H . x.u,loi r^nimanc 
Wmi68tatcraent8a.Uothecircim8tancesa8well!:;\"[!^^^^ Appendix to Whmcops Scanderteg. 
as the date of Cordiner's death in Notes and | ^747. J J. X. 

CORFE, ARTHUR THOMAS (177S- 
1863), organist and composer, third son of 
Dr. .Toseph Corfe [q. v.], was bom 9 April 
1778, at Salisbury, where his father was or- 
ganist. In early life he was a pupil of a Mr. 
Antram of Salisbury, and in 1783 he became 
a chorister of Westminster Abbey under Dr. 
law, but abandoned that profession for the Cooke. He was for some time a pupil of Cle- 



Qucrics, 3r*4 ser. vi., are stated to have probably 
arisen from confusiun with the case of a relative 
of the same name.] H. M. C. 

COREY, JOIIxV (fl. 1700-1731), actor 
and dramatist, came of an ancient family in 
Cornwall, and was bom in Barnstaple. He 
was entered at New Inn for the study of the 
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menti for the pianoforte, and in 1796 he 
married Francefl, dauebter of the K«v. J. Da- 
Ties, vicar of Padwortn, Berkshire, by whom _ 
he had fourteen children. In 1304, on the 1 
resignation of hiBf&clier,he aucceeded him 
organ iat of the catliedral, andbj 1813 he had | 
eot the choir into a state of remarkahie per- I 
Motion, if wa majr believe the account given i 
of the Salisbury aervice by a correspondent of ^ 
the ' Quntleman's Magazine ' of that date. In 
1828 he organised and undertook at bis own ^ 
TJak a festival at Su.liabury, which took place 
with verygreat Bucceas on 19-22 Aug. of that ' 
year. He himself conducted the whole of 
the performancei, and his eldest son, John 
Davis Oorfe (1804-1876), who was organist 
of Bristol Cathedral for more than fif^y years, 
pUyed the organ for hie father. Amonv the 
solo singers were Miss Paton, Mme, Cara- 
dori-Allan, and Braham. Corfe'a work as a 
composer is not remarkable. He wrote a 
oervice anda few anthema, besides some piano- 
fbrt« pieces. He published also a eood many 
urangements of different kinds, and a book on 
' ThePrinciplea of Harmony and Thorough- 
bass.' Towards the end of his life his health 
showed signs of failing, but he attended the 
daily service regularly until the end. On 
2S Jan. 1B63 he was found iu the early morn- 
ing dead, kneeling by bis bedside as if in 
prayer. He was buried in the cloisters of the 
CBlhsdral. Several of his sons were choristers 
ftt Hagdalen College, Uxford. His fourth 
Bon, Oeowe, became resident medical officer 
at the Middlesex Hospital, and wrote several 
medical treaciaes. Hisyoungoreon, Chablbs 
"William (b. 1814), took the degree of Mus. 
Doc.(Oion. 1862), and was organist of Christ 
Church, Oxford, from 1846 to his retirement 
shortly before hia death on 16 Dec. 1883. 
He was appointed choragus to the university 
in 1860, and published aeveral gleea, part- 
songB, anthems, &c. 

[Qrove's Diet, of Husic; Quarterly Miuical 
Mag. z. I , I iO, &c. ; Qent. Hog. 3rd ssr. xiv. 894 ; 
tbown's Biog. Diet, ot Mnaieiana; iofonnation 
from the familj.] J. A. F. M. 

OORFE, JOSEPH (1740-1820), bom at 
Saliabury in 1740, was in all probability a re- 
lation of the two musicians of that name who 
were lay vicars of Winchester Cathedral near 
the end of the seventeenth century, and of a 
James Corfe who published some aonga under 
initials about 1730-60. Joseph Corfe received 
htsearly musical education from Dr. Stephens, 
the organist of the cathedral, and was for 
some time one of the choristers. On 21 Feb. 
1783 he was appointed one of the gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal. He had previously 
been made a lay vicsr of Salisbury, and in 
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1792 was given the pott of cathedral organist 
there. He had appomied his son, John Corfe, 
as his deputy in the Chapel Royal, on 2 April 
1791. In 1804 ho resigned the post of or- 
ganist in favour of his son, Arthur Thomas 
Corfe [q. v.], and died in 1820, shortly before 
1 Oct,, on which datJ- liis successor was ap- 
pointed to the Chapel Royal. His most im- 
portant original pri>diiclLon Is a volume of 
church music, containing the service in B flat, 
by which his name is chiefly known to cathe- 
dral oraauists, and eleven anthems. He wrote 
also thirty-six glees, most of which are ai^ 
ranged from well-known melodies, several 
selections of sacred musical compositions, a 
' Treatise on Singing,' and ' Thorough-baas 
simplified, or the whole Theory and Practice 
of Thorough-bass laid open to the meanest 
capacity.' In estimating his works, it must 
be rememberi'd that he wne a contemporary 
of Jackson of Exeter, and that the influences 
which formed that most insipid composer were 
notuufeltbyhim. Though some of the verses 
and other portions of the anthems in hia vo- 
lume show the weaknesses which were pre- 
valent at the time, they are more than made 
up for by (he strength and interest of many 
of the grander numbers, in which a sound 
fugal style is frequently apparent. 

[Orove's Diet, of Munc ; Cheque Hooka of the 
Chapol Royal ; Quarterly Musical Mag. i. 156 ; 
Bemrose'a Chant Book ; compoaitioQS in British 
Museum.] J. A. F. M. 

CORE, Earlsof. rSee Boilb, Richard, 
1566-1643 ; BoTLB, RtCHARD. 1812-1697; 
BoTLB, Richard, 1695-1753,] 

CORK and ORRERY, Earl of, [See 
BoTLE, JoHK, 1707-1763.] 

CORKER, JAMES or MAURUS (1636- 
1715), Benedictine monk, was a native of 
Yorl^iire. He was brought up in the pro- 
testant religion, but was converted to Catho- 
licism, and joining the Benedictine order was 
professed in the monastery of St. Adrian 
and St. Dionysius at Lambftprinc in Oer* 
many on 23 April 1656 (Si*L MSS. Obmm. 
3rd Rep. 236). He was sent on the English 
mission in the southern province in 1665, and 
for twelve years he was chaplain to a widow 
lady of distinction. Being alarmed at the 
narrative of Titua Oates, who had included 
him among those concerned in the pretended 
popish plot, he concealed himself for aeveral 
months, but at last he was apprehended and 
committed prisoner to Newgate. On 18 July 
1679 he was tried at the Old Bailey with Sir 
Geon^e Wakemau, William Marshall, and 
I William Rumlej ; but their innocenoe was 
so evident that the Jury returned aTsrdictof 
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* not guilty. Corker wus detained, however, 
ou account of his sacerdotal character, and on 
17 Jan. 1679-bO\vas tried for high treason in 
having taken holy orders from the see of 
Rome, was found truilty, and sentenced to 
death. It is stated that during his confine- 
ment in Newgate he reconciled more than a 
thou8andiHTsonstothecatholicchurch(WEL- 
DON, Chronological h'otfs, p. i^l9), and he acted 
as spiritual director to the unfortunate Oliver 
Plunket, catholic archbishop of Armagh (ib. 
p. 223 ; MoR.\N, Mtmoirs of Archhinhrp Plun" 
ketf pp. 346, 3<16). He was elected president- 
general of his order in 1080, being installed in 
Newgate, and in the following year he was 
made cathedral prior of Canterburj'. 

On the accession of James II he was re- 
stored to liberty, and was even received by 
his majesty at court as resident ambassador 
of the elector of Cologne on 31 Jan. 1087-8. 
He has been charged with indiscretion in ac- 
cepting this public appointment, but the cir- 
cumstance seems to have been overl(M)ked that 
the abbot of Lambspring had been sometimes 
accredited to the court of Charles U by this 
very elector (Oliver, Catholic Beligion in 
Cornwall J p. 495). Lingard states that Corker 
on the occasion of his reception at court was 
accompanied by six other monks in the habit 
of the Benedictine order. He remarks that 

* it was a ludicrous rather than an otlensive 
exhibition ; but while it provoked the sneers 
and derision of the courtiers it fiiniished his 
enemies with a new subject of declamation 
against the king, who, not content with 
scrticning thuse men from legal punishment, 
brought th(;m forward us u public sjwctacle 
to display his contempt of the law and de- 
fiance of public opinion' (HUt. of Enyland^ 
ed. 1849, X. 294). 

From a manuscript preserved at ^Vmple- 
forth College it appears that in the reign of 
James II Corker, having iirst set up a chapel 
in the Savoy, from which, owing to a dispute 
with the Jesuits, ho was persuaded by the king 
to remove,' went to St . .lolin's, corruptly called 
St. Jone's [at Clerkenwell], and there built a 
mighty pretty convent, which the revolution 
of 1688 pulled down to the ground, to his 
very great loss, for as he was dean of the rosary' 
he melted down the great gold chalice and 
patten to help towards this building, supply- 
ing the want of them with one of silver just 
of that make. He counted this convent, for 
the conversion of souls, amongst those things 
which the holy fathers of the church allow 
the church treasures to be spent on * (Crom- 
well, Hist, of Clerkenwell, pp. 86, 87). The 
establishment had but a brief existence, being 
the first object of attack by the populace when 
the news reached London of the safe landing 



of William, prince of Orange. On Sunday. 
11 Nov. 1688, a crowd assembled round the 
building and was about to demolish it when 
a military force arrived. The ecclesiastics 
at Clerkenwell tried to save their property. 
They succeeded in remo^-ing most of their 
furniture before any report of their intentions 
got abroad ; but at length the suspicions of 
the rabble were excited. The last two carts 
were stepped in Holbom, and all that they 
contained was publicly burned in the middle 
of the street. 

Forced to seek refuge on the continent, 
Corker was declared the second presidentelect 
of the English Benedictine congregation held 
at Paris in 1089, and in the following year 
(but in 1093, according to Oliver) he was 
elected abbot of Lambspring in Germany 
(Weldon, Chronological Notes, Append, p. 
23^. It is stated that in 1691 he was vot^ 
aboot of Cismar. He caused the quarters of 
his friend, the martyred archbishop of Armagh, 
to be transferred to Lambspring and honour- 
ably embalmed. On 27 July (O.S.) 1690 he 
resigneil his dignity and returned to England. 
He lived * in a recluse solitary manner ' at 

* Stafford House, near the i»ark ; ' his room 
was lined with books and ^ ghastly pictures 
drawn dead with ropes about their necks,' 
representing the victims of the popish plot. 
He said that he was comforted when under 
sentence of death by the hope that his suffer- 
ings would expiate the guut of an ancestor 
in accepting ^lorstall Kmy^y {Letter from E. 
Corker, 4 Jan. 1703-4, communicated by Mr. 
Ij. J. I). Townsheud). He died at Padding- 
ton, London, on 22 Dec. 1715, and was buried 
at St. Pancras. 

His works are: 1. * Stafford's Memoires; or 
a brief and impartial account of the birth and 
quality, tryal, and final end of AVilliam, late 
Lord Viscount Stafford. IJeheaded ou Tower 
Hill, AVednesdav, 29 Dec. 1680' (anon.), 
Lond., 1681, l2mo ; 2ud edit. 1(582 (Pezius, 
JCjnatolce Apologeticee pro Online iS. Benedicti, 
p. 240). 2. * Konian Catholick IVinciples in 
reference to God and the King ' (anon.) This 
remarkable tn^atise first api)eared as a small 
pamphlet in 1680, and at least two other 
editions of it were ]mbUshed in that year. It 
is reprinted in * Stafford's Memoires.' Six 
editions of the * Principles' were published 
before 1684, and six were published by Goter 
in 1684-6 at the end of his * Papist misre- 
presented and re])resented.' Bishop Cop- 
pinger gave at least twelve e<litions of the 

* Principles,' first in his * Exposition,' and 
afterwards in his * True Pietv.' Eleven or 
twelve more editions were published between 
1748 and 1813, and a reprint appeared in the 

Pamphleteer' in 1819 (xiii. 86 et seq.), and 
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again with the title of * The Catholic Eireni- 
C5on, in friendly response to Dr. Pusey,' Lond., 
1865, 8vo. On perusing the work Dr. Leland, 
the historian, is said to have declared that if 
such were the principles of catholics no govern- 
ment had any right to quarrel with them. 
Charles Butler, who reprints it (^Memoirs of 
the English Catholics, ed. 1822, iii. 493), de- 
clares it to be a clear and accurate exposition 
of the catholic creed on some of its most im- 
portant principles, and Dr. Oliver calls it a 
* concise but luminous treatise * {Catholic He- 
ligion in Cornwall, p. 609). Bishop Milner, 
however, asserted in an official charge to his 
clergy in 1813 that it * is not an accurate ex- 
position of Koman catholic principles, and 
still less the faith of catholics ' {Supplemen- 
tary MemoirSy pp. 264-78). In consequence 
of some exceptions taken afifainst the accuracy 
of the * Propositions ' which form the heading 
of * The Faith of Catholics ' by the lie v. Joseph 
Berington and Dr. John Kirk, the latter re- 
printed Corker's treatise in 1816 {Rambler y 
IX. 248 ; GiLLOW, BibL Diet, of the English 
Catholics, i. 670, 571). 3. ' A llemonstrance 
of Piety and Innocence ; containing the last 
Devotions and Protestations of several Roman 
Catholicks, condemned and executed on ac- 
count of the Plot,' Lond., 1683, 12mo. 4. * A 
Sermon on the Blessed Eucharist,' Lond., 
1695, 12mo. 6. * Correspondence with Oliver 
Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh ; ' manu- 
scripts formerly in the possession of the Rev. 
Charles Dodd, who, in nis * Church History,' 
IL 514-19, haa printed some letters from 
Corker, giving an account of Plunket's life. 
6. 'Queries to Dr. Sacheverell from North 
Britain ' (anon.), no place or date, 4to ; pro- 
bably printed in 1710. 7. * A Rational Ac- 
count given by a Young Gentleman to his 
Uncle of the Motives and Reasons why he is 
become a Roman Catholick, and why he de- 
clines any farther disputes or contests about 
Matters of Religion ' (anon.), s. L aut an. 4to, 
pp. 8 (GiLLOW, Eibl. Diet, of the English Ca- 
thoUcSy i. p. zx). 

[Authorities cited above; also Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Rep. 233, 236, 261, 7th Rep. 474, 744 ; 
Snow's Benedictine Necrology, 88 ; Dodd's Church 
Hist. iii. 488 ; Luttrell's Relation of State Af- 
fairs, i. 18, 32, 480, 474, 476, 477; Howell's 
State Trials, vii. 591 ; Letters of Rachel, Lady 
Rnssell, ed. 1853, i. 237; Macaulay's Hist, of 
England, ed. 1858, ii. 497* 498.] T. C. 

CORMAC MAC ART, also known as 
CoBMAC TSk CuiKN and Coilmac Ulfada {d. 
260), grandson of Conn of the Hundi^ 
Battles [q« ▼•]> l)©canie king of Ireland, ac- 
cording to Tigemach, in 218 ; reigned till 254, 
Tirhen Ee abdicated in fSEtvour of his son, Cairbre 



Lifieachair, and died in 2G0. He appears first 
in history in connection with the death of 
Lugaid Mac Con, king of Ireland, who is sajd 
to nave been slain at his instigation, when 
distributing gold and sUver to the learned. 
The next occupant of the throne, according 
to the * Annals of the Four Masters,* was 
Fergus dubhdeadach, ' of the black teeth,' an 
Ulidian or native of Uladh. Cormac, to 
avenge an insult received from him, made 
an alliance with Tadg, son of Cian, on con- 
dition that Tadg should receive a grant of 
land in Breagh or East Meath. Fergus, at- 
tacked by their united armies, was defeated, 
and he and his two brothers were slain in 
the battle of Crinna, a place on the river 
Boyne near Stackallen Bridge. The stipu- 
lated reward was duly paid, and the posterity 
of Tadg dwelling there were afterwards known 
as the Cianachta of Breagh. All rivals being 
now removed, Cormac succeeded to the throne. 
His reign, like that of all Irish kings of the 
period, was a constant succession of wars with 
chieftains who were supposed to be under his 
sway. His chief opponents appear to have 
been the people of Uladh, a district cor- 
responding with the counties of Down and 
Antrim, whose king Fergus he had slain. 
More than once ho was driven from his king- 
dom, and sailed away with his fleet, remain- 
ing on one occasion three years in exile, during 
which he visited Scotland, and according to 
the *Four Masters' became king there; at 
another time ho expelled the Ulidians, and 
drove them to the Isle of Man. * His reign 
was rendered illustrious by his victories over 
the Ulidians and the success which attended 
his arms in Albany. At this period it pro- 
bably was that Cairbre Riada and his ad- 
herents obtained a footing in those parts of 
Erin and Albany which afterwards bore hia 
name' (Reeves). 

A romantic incident in his life is connected 
with these expeditions. One of the cap- 
tives carried oil from Scotland was Ciamuit^ 
daughter of the king of the Picts, said to 
have been the handsomest woman of her time. 
Cormac hearing of her beauty took her to his 
house, but his wife, moved by jealousy, in- 
sisted that the bondmaid should be under 
her orders, and imposed on her the task of 
grinding a larpj quantity of com every day 
with a handmdl or quern. After some time 
Cormac, learning from her that she was no 
longer able to perform the task, and being 
greatly attached to her, sent over the sea to 
Scotland for a millwTight, who erected a 
water-mill at Tara. This was the first mill 
erected in Ireland. Its situation is known, 
and local tradition preserved the memory of 
its origin in the time of Dr. Petrie. 
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personal blemish could reign at Tara. He 
was accordingly succeeded by hia son, and 



One of the most tragical occurrences of his 
reigfn was the murder of thirty princesses 

by Dunlaing, king of L^inster, in the house tired to Aicill, now the hill of Skreen, netr 
known as ttie southern Claenfert at Tara. | Tara, visiting occasionally Gleiteach on the 
Cormac quickly avenged their deaths by slay- ' Boyne. He now applied himself to legisU- 
ing twelve chieftains ofl^einstor^ and imposing tion, and his reputation in this capacity iar 
the tax called the Boruma on Leinster with in- exceeded his martial achievementa. ' He was 
creased severity. This tax had originally been a famous author in laws, synchronisms, and 
exacted by Tuathal Teach tmhar (a.d. 106), 
and was a |)erennial source of warfare between 
the Leinster rulers and their overking. It 
was finally remitted through the intervention 
of St. Dairchell [q. v.] . them to the present time' {Four MasUn). 

Towards the close of his reiffn occurred the 



history ; for it was he that established law, 
rule, and direction for each science and for 
each covenant according to propriety, and it 
is his laws that governed all that adhered to 



Towards the close of his reign occurred the Dr. Petrie, in his * Essay on the History 
expulsion of the Desi, descenaants of Fiacha ' and Antiquities of Tara Hill,' discusses at 
8uighdhe, brother of C>onn of the Hundred ' some length the question of the laws attn- 
Battles, who were seated in the plain of . buted to him. On the subject of the use of 
Breagh. According to one account of the | letters in Ireland at that early period, which 
cause of this event, Aongus, ' of the dreadful ' affects the authenticity of Oormac's alleged 
spear,' or, as * Lebar na h-Uidhre' has it, * the legislation, Innes observes : ' It may have veiy 
poisoned spear,' having been wronged by . well happened that some of the Irish before 
Cellach,son of Cormac, hastened in a fury to | that time passing over to Britain or other 
Tara, slew Cellach in his father's presence, parts of the Roman empire where the use of 
killing also the steward of Tara, and piercing letters was common might have learned to 
his father's eye by the same stroke that killed read and write.' 

his son. For this crime the tribe of the Desi, ' Cormac is said to have become a christian 
to which Aengus belonged, were expelled seven years before his death, being ' the third 
by Cormac after several battles, and finally man in Ireland who believed.' This will appear 
settled in Waterford, where they have given possible when it is considered that he nad 
their name to the baronies of Decies. | been in contact with Koman civilisation in 

To the reign of Cormac belongs the histoiy Britain, where Christianity is known to hays 
of the famous warrior Finn mac Cumhail, spread among the Roman colonists about the 
who was slain, according to the * F'our Mas- conmiencement of the third century (Haik 
ter8,'in288. The only unsuccessful battle in dan). He died at Cleiteach, a.d. 200. The 
which Cormac was engagt;d was that of l>roma early account simply says he was choked by 
Damgaire, now Knocklong, in the county of a salmon bone ; but an interlined gloss in 
Limerick. Cormar had made an unprovoked * Lebar na h-Uidhre ' suggests that it was the 
attack on Fiacha Muilloathan, king of Mun- siabhra or genii that killed him, and the 
ster, assigning as a pretext that a double tri- 1 *Four Masters' add that it was on accoimt 
bute was due to him as overking, inasmuch of his abandoning the worship of idols. The 
a^ there were two provinces in Munster. accountof his burial seems to favour the belief 
Receiving a re])ly that there was no precf*- that he was a christian. It is said in * Ijcbar 
dent for such a demand, he marched direct na h-Uidhre' that he desired to be buried at 
for Droma Daingaire, and a battle ensued Ros na righ, but after his death it was dfr- 
in which he was defeated and pursued to cided that he should be interred at Brugh na 
Ossory, and also obliged to give liostagc^s , Boinne, * where all the kings of Tara were 
and indemnify Fiacha mr his losses. Neither buried.' When, how^ever, they proceeded to 
the * Four Masters' nor Tigernach make any carry out their purpose, the river Boyne * rose 
special mention of this expedition, though against them tliree times,' and they had to 
minute accounts of it are preserved in the abandon the attempt, and he was taken to 
^BookofLismore' and elsewhere. *Thetruth Ros na righ, which was thenceforwanl the 
is' (as Dr. O'Donovan observes) * that the an- burial-place of the christian kings. The reign 
nalist^ of Leath Cuinn (the north of Ireland) j of Cormac is the ejjoch at which most of the 
pass over the affairs of Munster very slightly, ' monuments remaining at Tara had their ori^ 
and seem unwilling to acknowledge any tri- j gin. Of these an interesting account will be 
umph of theirs over the race of C/onn of the found in the learned essay of Dr. Petrie. 
Hundred Batt.les,and this feeling was mutual [Kcating's Hist, of Ireland, reign of Cormac 
on the part of the race of Oholl Olum. MacArt ; Annals of Four Masters, a.d. 226-68 ; 

The injury to Cormac's eye already referred Petrie s Essay on Tara Hill ; Bollandists' Life of 
to made it necessary for him, according to St. Declan, torn. v. Julii, 690 ; O'Currey's MS. 
Irish custom, to aboicate, as no one with a i Materials, pp. 42-61 ; Beeves^s Eccles. Antiq. of 
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Doim. Connor, and Drumore, 319 ; Kemains of 
BeY. A. Haddan, p. 223.] T. 0. 

CORMAC, PRESBYTER (6th cent.), 
Irisli saint. [See Cobbmac] 

CORMAC (836-908), king of Cashel, bom 
in 836, was son of Cnilennan, chief of the 
Eoghanacht, or elder branch of the descend- 
ants of Oillil Glum. He received literary edu- 
cation from Sneidhghius of Disert Diarmada, 
and attained excellence in all the parts of 
learning as then esteemed in Ireland ; that is 
in verse composition, in the explanation of 
liard words, in history, in the art of penman- 
ship ; to all which he added the reputation of 
piety, and crowned the whole by becoming the 
chief bishop in Leth Mogha. The very ancient 
church which is the present glory ot the rock '< 
of Cashel was then unbuilt, and the summit ! 
of the crag was enclosed by a rampart of loose 
stones, the stronghold of the kings of the 
south, within which a small low stone-roofed 
building was the bishop's church. In 900 he 
became King of Cashel, and was thus the chief 
temporal as well as the chief spiritual autho- i 
rity in the south of Ireland. When the south 
was threatened with invasion, Cormac led 
the men of Munster against flann, king of 
Ireland, at Moylena (the present Tullamore, 
King's County), and having won a battle 
marched on into southern Meath and against 
the Connaughtmen, and brought hostages 
and booty home down the Shannon. But 
the south of Ireland has never been able to 
achieve more than a temporary success over 
the north, and two years later, in the early 
autumn, Flann with Cearbhall, king of Lein- 
8ter, and Cathal, king of Connaught, brought 
a great force a^nst Cormac. Ue met them 
on the road into Munster, at the present 
Ballymoon. His army was routed, and an 
old account of the battle thus relates his 
death : * A few remained with Cormac, and 
he came forward along the road, and abun- 
dant was the blood of men and horses along 
that road. The hind feet of his horse slipped 
on the slimy road in the track of that blood, 
the horse fell backwards and broke Cormac's 
back and his neck, and he said when falling 
''In manustuas Domine oommendo spiritum 
meum," and he gives up his spirit, and the 
impious sons of malediction come and thrust 
spears into his body and cut his head from 
his body' (O'Donovan, Three Fragments, 
Dublin, 1860). It was Fiach ua Ugfadhan 
who decapitated the body on a stone still 
pointed out and within a drive of Ballitore. 
A poem ascribed to Dalian mac Moire (^ra- 
nala Bioghaehta Eireann) gives the day of the 
battle as the seventeenth of the calends of 
September. The true year was 906. There is 



a very ancient stone cross with twelve rudely 
carved apostles on the base near the field of 
battle. A glossary of hard Irish words called 
' Sanas Chormaic is invariably attributed to 
this king Cormac. Later editx>rs have made 
alterations, but enough remains of the original 
to make the * Sanas * valuable as the most 
venerable monument of the literature of 
Munster and as the earliest Irish dictionary. 
It contains explanations of more than thir- 
teen hundred words. The etymologies are 
of course merely fanciful, but blended with 
them are stories, allusions to customs, some 
of the few relics of Irish pagan lore, and 
other historical fragments. 1 he oldest ex- 
tant fragment of the glossary is in the * Book 
of Leinster,'a manuscript ol about a.d. 1200, 
and the oldest complete*, manuscript (Royal 
Irish Academy, H. and S. No. 224, s. 3/67), 
is of the fifteenth century. Some Irish 
writers state that the glossary was part of a 
large work known as * Saltair Chaisil.' This 
has been generally attributed to Cormac, but 
there are no safe grounds for believing it to 
be his, or indeed for regarding it as anything 
but an ancient collection of transcripts, such 
as the existing * Lebor na Iluidri .* The * Sanas 
Chormaic * was first printed by Whitley Stokes 
in 1862 (* Three Irish Glossaries,' by W. S., 
Loudon). This edition contains a general 
introduction, an account of the codices, an 
Irish t^xt, and copious philological notes. 
The glossary had been previously translated 
and annotated by John O'Donovan, and 
Whitley Stokes has also edited this trans- 
lation. 

[SanM Chormaic ; Cormac's Glossary, trans- 
late and annotated by the late John O'Donovan, 
LL.D., edited with n^tes and indice^si by Whitley 
Stokes, LL.D., Calcutta, 1868; Stokeb's Three 
Irish Glossaries, London, 1862; Annala Riog- 
hachta Eireann, vols. i. and ii. ; O'Donovan's 
Leabhar na g-Ceart, Celtic S«x:iety, p. 22, as to 
the Saltair Chaisil ; Book of Leinster, facsimile, 
H4 a.] N. M. 

CORMACK, Sir JOHN ROSE, M.D. 
(1815-1882), was bom at Stow, Midlothian, 
on 1 March 1816, his father, the Rev. John 
Cormack, being minister of the parish. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, graduating in 
1837, and receivinff a gold medal for his thesis 
on the presence of air in the organs of cir- 
culation. In the same year he was senior 
president of the Edinburgh Royal Medical 
society, and presided at its centenary festival. 
After study m Paris he commenced practice 
in Edinbuivh, and was appointed physician 
to the Royal Infirmary and the Fever Hospital. 
His * Observations on the Relapsing Fever 
Epidemic in 1843 ' increased his reputation, 
and he sought permission to give clinical 
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lectures at the infirmary. This being refused, 
ho resigned in 184i), and removed to London 
in 184/ , where he practised until ill-health 
compelled him to settle in Orleans in 18<16. 
In 18<^9, on the death of Sir Joseph Olliffe, 
physician to the British embassy, he removed 
to Paris, graduating M.l). in the university 
of Franco in 1870. With his wife, one son 
(a doctor, who died in 1876), and one daugh- 
ter, he remained in Paris during the siege 
and the Commune, and rendered conspicuous 
services to British residents, and to the 
wounded of both sides. He was made che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour in 1871, and 
knighted in 1872. lie was afterwards ap- 
pointed physician to the Hertford British 
Hospital, established by Sir R. Wallace, and 
had a considerable prat»tice in Paris. He was 
a skilful physician, characterised by great 
sympathy and devotion to duty. He died on 
13 May 1882 at his house in the Rue St.- 
Honor6, leaving a widow, who only sur- 
vived him three months, one son, and four 
daughters. 

Cormack was much occupied in medical 
literature. In 1841 he started the' Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal of Medical Science,' and con- 
ducted it ably until 1847. He established 
the * Ijondon Journal of Medicine ' in 1849, 
carrying it on till the end of 1852, when he 
was appointed editor of the * Association Me- 
dical Journal ' (now known as the * British 
Medical Journal '). He resigned this post in 
September 1 855. He translated four volumes 
of Trousseau's ' Clinical Lectures' (vols.ii-v.) 
for the New Sydenham Society. In 1876 he 
published ii collection of his principal wTitings, 
including some valuable papers on cholera, 
diphtheria, and paralysis, under the title of 
' Clinical Studies,' in two volumes. 

[British Medical Journal, 20 May 1882, p. 761 ; 
Medical Timt^s, 10 Juno 1882, p. 624; Lancet, 
20 May 1882, p. 847.] G. T. B. 

CORNBURY, ViscoFNT. [See Hyde.] 

CORNELISZ, LUCAS (1495-1552?), 
historical and portrait painter, was the third 
son of Cornel is Engelbrechtsen, one of the 
earliest Dutch painters, who was the master of 
Lucas van Leyden. lie was bom at Leyden 
in 1495, and became a pupil of his father, but 
finding the pursuit of art in his native city a 
precarious means of existence, he combined 
with it the business of a cook, and so obtained 
the cognomen of *de Kok.' He painted well 
in oil and in distemper, and his designs are 
described by Van Mander as having been exe- 
cuted with care and much expression. But 
the struggle to maintain his wife and family 
by the practice of his art in Leyden was so 
severe tnat he resolved to come to England, 



where the fine art« had received mach encou- 
ragement since the accession of Henry VIH 
He is said bv Sandrart to have arrived h&e 
soon after 1509, but the fact of his having 
brought with him a wife and seven or eight 
children renders it improbable that his arrival 
here took place earlier than about 1527. The 
return of Holbein to England in 1532 would 
materially affect the position of other artists, 
and it is probable that after a sojourn of five 
years Lucas departed, and then went to Italy, 
as conjecturea by M. Eugene Miinti, who 
has proved that a certain Liuca Comelio, or 
Luca d'Olanda, was in the service of the court 
of Ferrara, and assisted in the manufactonr 
of tapestry under Hercules II, between 153o 
and 1547, for which he designed cartoons of 
the cities of the house of Este, of grotesques, 
and of the favourite horses of the duke. No- 
thing further is known of Lucas Comeliss, but 
he is said to have died in 1552. 

Van Mander mentions pictures by him, 
especially *The Adulteress before Christ,' 
which existed at Leyden in his time; but 
many of his works are said to have been 
brought to England by persons who accom- 
panied the Earl of Leicester when he went 
as governor to the Low Countries. The most 
important works of Lucas Cornelisz which 
remain in this country are the sixteen small 
portraits of the constables of Queenborougfa 
Castle, now at Penshurst, although almost all 
of them must be copies of earlier pictures, if 
not apocryphal. Five small heads of ladies — 
including those of Margaret, archduchess of 
Austria, and Elizabeth of Austria, queen 
of Denmark — in the collection at Hampton 
Court, and a portrait of John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, in the possession of the Duke 
of Beaufort, are also attributed to him. 

The two elder brothers of Lucas Cornelisz 
were likewise artists. The eldest, Pieter 
Cornelisz Kunst, was a painter upon glass; 
the second, Cornells Cornelisz Kunst, a painter 
of scriptural subjects, was bom at Leyden in 
1493, and died in 1544. 

[Van Manner's Livre des Peintres, ed. Hjrmans, 
1884-5, i. 178 ; Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting 
in England, ed. Wornum, 1849, i. 64 ; Mtintr's 
Histoire g^n^rale de la Tapisserie. Ecole Ita- 
lienno, 1878, p. 34; Miintz's Tapisserie [1882], 
p. 227 ; Law's Historical Catalogue of the Pic- 
tures at Hampton Court, 1881, pp. 187. 188, 190, 
211.] R. E. G. 

CORNELIUS A SANOTO PATRI- 
CIO. [See Mahont, Cobnelifs.] 

CORNELIUS, JOHN (1557-1594), Jesuit, 
was a native of Bodmin, Cornwall. His 

Earents were Irish, and, though living in the 
umblest station, are said to have sprung from 
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the illustrioufl family of the O'Mahons or 
O^Magans. His patron, Sir John Arundell 
of Lanheme, sent him to Oxford, where he 
was elected a Cornish fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege on 30 June 1575. He was expelled for 
popery by the royal commission on 3 Aug. 
16/8 ^BoASE and Courtney, Bibl. Comubi- 
ensis, lii. 1134 ; cf. Dodd, Church HUL ii.74). , 
Thereupon he proceeded to the English col- ■ 
lege at Kheims, and after staying there for ' 
8ome time, he entered the English college at 
Home for his higher studies and theology 
on 1 April 1580 (Foley, Record*, vi. 14ll 
Haying been ordained priest he left the col- 
lege for England in 1583. He returned to 
his kind patron. Sir John Arundell, after 
whose death he became chaplain to his widow, 
Anne, daughter of Edward, earl of Derby, and 
relict of Charles, seventh lord Stourton. For 
ten years he laboured in maintaining the 
catholic faith not only b^ his admirable dis- 
courses, but by the exercise of the powers he 
was reputed to possess as an exorcist. It is 
reported that before he attained his thirtieth 
year his prayer, fasting, and the austerities 
he underwent in the expulsion of evil spirits 
made his hair grey in a few months. So 
great was his supposed power in driving evil 
spirits out of the oodies of the possessed that 
his fame was spread abroad among all the 
catholics of England. The expelled spirits, 
it is said, often went forth uttering terrible 
curses, and vociferating that they could by 
no means withstand the charity 01 the father, 
whose very approach sometimes put them 
to flight (Foley, Records, iii. 446 et seq. ; 
Gerajko, Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, 

5. 17 ; M0RU8, Hist. Missionis Anglicanee Soc, 
esUf pp. 165-6 ; Challonbk, Missionary 
Priests, ed. 1741, i. 306). At length he was 
ajrorehended at Lady Arundell's country seat, 
dhideock Castle, Dorsetshire, on 14 April 
1594, by the sheriff of the county. At the 
same time Thomas Bosgrave, a Cornish gentle- 
man, who was a kinsman of Sir John Arundell, 
and two servants of the family were taken into 
custody for aiding and assisting the priest. 
Oomelius was ordered to be sent to London, 
where he was examined by the lord treasurer, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other 
members of the privy council, who strove to 
extort from him, first by words, and after- 
wards by the rack, the names of such catholics 
as had relieved him, but he refused to the 
last to make any discovery which might pre- 
judice his benefactors. He was remanded to 
"Dorchester for trial, where he and his three 
companions were found guilty, Cornelius of 
high treason for being a priest and coming 
into this kingdom and remaining here ; Bos- 
grave and the servants of felony, for aiding 



Cornelius, knowing him to be a priest. They 
were extHiutod at Dorchester on 4 Julvl594. 
Cornelius had been admitted into the Society 
of Jesus at London shortly bt'fore his ap- 
prehension (Tanner, S(*cieias Jesu usque ad 
sanffuinis et vita: profusionem militans, p. 29). 
The * Acts * of this martyr, written by Sir 
John Arundell's daughter Dorothy, who 
became a nun at Brussels, are among the 
archives of the Jesuits at Home (Foley, 
Records, iii. 437, 474). His portrait is pre- 
served at the Gesu in that city. A photo- 
graph of it, from a sketch by Mr. Charles 
Weld, will be found in Foley's * Records.* 

[Authorities cited above; also Hutchins's 
Dorset, ii. 340 ; Diaries of the English Coll. 
Douay ; Morris's Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers, 2nd ser. ; Gillow's Bibl. Diet. i. 572 ; 
Oliver's Jesuit Collections, 74 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Rep. 334; Foley's Records, vii. 170.] 

T. C. 

CORNELYS, THERESA (1723-1797), 
of Carlisle House, Soho Square, bom at Venice 
in 1723, was the daughter of an actor named 
Imer. At the age of seventeen she became 
the mistress of the senator Malipiero, and 
thirteen years later held the same relation to 
the margrave of Baircuth, at that time being 
married to a dancer of the name of Pompeati. 
For a time she had the direction of all the 
theatres in the Austrian Netherlands. When 
at Amsterdam as a singer she was known as 
Mme. Trenti, and took the name of Cornelia 
(or Cornelys) from that of a gentleman at 
Amsterdam, M. Cornelia de Rigerboos. As 
Mme. Pompeati she sang in Cluck's opera, 
' La Caduta de' Giganti,' at the Ha3rmarket, 
7 Jan. 1746, and * though nominally second 
woman, had such a masculine and violent 
manner of singing that few female symptoms 
were perceptible (Burnby, History of Mur 
sic, iv. 453). Casanova speaks of her as 
being at Venice in 1753. On 26 Feb. 1761 
she was advertised, as Madame Pompeati, 
to take part, at the * Music Room in Deiui 
Street,' lor the benefit of a Signor Siprutini, 
and again on 29 Feb. 1764 at the chapel of 
the Lock Hospital in Dr. Ame's oratorio of 
'Judith.' In 1760 (not 1762 or 1763 as 
usuallv fixed) Mrs. Cornelys purchased Car- 
lisle House in Soho Square, and made her 
first appearance as a manager of public assem- 
blies. The two houses Nos. 21a and 21b on 
the east side of the square, at the comer of 
Sutton Street, stand upon the site of the 
mansion, which was built by Charles Howard, 
third earl of Carlisle, between 1686 and 1690. 
The third and fourth meetings of * The So- 
cietv,' as the ladies and gentlemen who sub- 
scribed to the balls organised by Mrs. Cor- 
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nelys culled themsoUvfl, arc noticed in the ; ing 'a common disorderly house.* The open- 

* Public Advertiser/ :K)1)<'C. 17GUand 15 Jan. ing of the Pantheon and the institution of 
1761. She sluiwed herwlf well versed in the ■ *Tne Coterie/ by certain of the members of 
jirt of advert ining. In February I76ii she 'The Society of Carl isle House/ were also fatal 
gave a ball * to the u]))K'r sen'untd of persons ' blows. The list of bankrupts of the *Lon- 
of fashion, us u token of the sense she had of ; don Gazette' (November 1/72) includes the 
obligationstothenobilityund gentry, for their I name of 'Teresa Cornelys, dealer/ and the 
generous subscription to her assembly.' The following month Carlisle House and its con- 
nsitembly-rooms became highly successful, tents were advertised to be sold by auction, 
and the eleventh meeting was advertised by order of the assignees. Goldsmith's *Thit- 
to take place on 5 May \7(iS. She endea- , nodia Augustalis ' for the death of thePrin- 
voure<' ' 111 1^1- ■ -r^ 

behav 
F _ 

inducement of a ball a ' {^rand concert of ampton ; and on 20 June 1775 a grand i^ 
voi'al and instrument ul music/ and on April gatta took place on the Thames, on which 
of the same year it was announced to the *sub- | occasion a fete was given at Kanelagh. Mrs. 
scribcrs to the society in Soho Square that ' Cornelys had the sole management of the 
the first meeting for tiie morning suDscript ion decorations and sumnT, for which she wa^ 
music will beheld this duy.' She became in- ' allowed seven hundred guineas (Malcolm, 
volved in quarrels, and ap])ears to have been Ijondwi during the Eighteenth Century, 180^, 
threatened with the terrors of the Alien Act. ! 41(i-l8). A Mrs. Cornelys acted in various 
This did not prevent her from enlarging and Irish theatres between 1774 and 1781, but it 
redecorating her apurtments. * i$ut/ says is doubtful whet her she can be identified with 
Wali)ole,writ ing to Georgia Montagu, 1() Dec. Theresa Cornelys, who was able in 1776 to 
17(>4, * Almuck s room [opc»ned February | rcobtain temporary possession of Carlisle 
1765], which is to be ninety feet long, pro- i House. She appears to have had no iiirther 
poses to swallow up both hers, as easily as \ connection witli Carlisle House after that 
Moses's rod gobbled down those of the magi- date. It was pulled down in 1788 and the 
cians ' (^(^inningham's ed. iv. 302). Hach and < prest^nt houses built on the site. St. PatricVe 
Abel dire(;ted her concerts in 1766, and the ' (Roman catholic) Chapel (cons€H:rated 1792) 

* society nights' were so well attended that . in Sutton Street was the old banqueting- or 
she was obliged to mnke a new door in Soho ' ball-room ; the entrance for carriages and 
Square. In April 176H her assembly included chairs was at the end of tlie chapel, in what 
some of the royal ianiily and the Prince of is now Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell's coo|)er- 
Monru'O, and in tlit* following August the j age yard. A * Chinese bridge' connected the 
King of Pennmrk and suite visit»Ml Carlisle house in the square with the banqueting- 
llouse. A gallery lor the dancing of ' cotil- room 

Ions ' and * allemaiidfs ' and a new range of The notorious * AVhite House/ also in Soho 
rooms were opened in .lanuary 17t)0, and in ' Square, has freqm'iitly bt^n confuscni with 
the same year ther«M\ as a festival an<l grand Carlisle Hous«:. * She has }ie«»n the Hei- 
ooncert, under the diri*ction of Guadagui, on dt'gger of the age, and presided over our di- 
r> June, with illuminations, in honour of the versions/ says Walpole ; she *dn»w in both 
king's birthday. This was the most flourishing righteous and ungodly . . . and made her 
I)eriod of Carlisle House. At a mai^ked ball, ■ h()usi> a fairy palace for balls, concerts, and 
given on i?7 Feb. 1770, by the gentlemen oft he | niasquerades*(Letter toSir 11. Mann, 22 Feb. 
'TiiesdayNight's Club,' the Duke of Gloucester j 1771, Cunningham's ed. v. '2Sl^). Casanova, 
and halt* the peiTage were presf'Ut. Miss ' who saw her in prosperous days, refers to her 
Monckton, at'tersvards known as M)ld Lady j as pos.<»essing a country house at Hammer- 
Cork/ ap])eared in tin* character of an Indian ! smith, and, * outre les immt'ubles, trois se- 
sultuna, wearing .'U),(K)0/. worth of jewellery, i cn'taires, trente-deux domestiques, six che- 
With a view to future op]>osition, a portion ' vaux, uiie meute et une dame de compagnie* 



of the profits of the first harmonic meeting, 
in 1771, was devoted to the poor of the 
parish. The proprietors of the Italian Opera 
House considered the Miarmonic meetings' 
an infringement of their privileges and as 
forming a dangerous rival to their attrac- 
tions. She and the ot her organisers were fined 
at Bow Street, and an indictment brought 
l)efore the grand jury 24 Feb. 1771 for keep- 



{M&moires, v. 426). A contemporary cari- 
cature, * Lady Fashion's Secretary's Office, 
a Peticoat recommendation the best/ repre- 
sents her as a dignified-looking, middle-aged 
dame, with somewhat marked features. 

She remained in obscurity many years 
under the name of Mrs. Smith. Some time 
before her death she was a seller of asses' 
milk at Knightsbridge, and tried to get up a 
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series of public breakfasts under rojal patron- 
age. This final effort had no success, and 
she died in the Fleet Prison 19 Aug. 1797, 
at the age of seventy-four {Gent, Mag, 1797, 
pt. ii. p. 890). She had a son and a daughter. 
The former, *• le petit Aranda ' of Casanoya, 
took the name of Altorf, and was tutor for 
some years to * the late Earl of Pomfret, who 
. . . held him in esteem for his talents, at- 
tainments, and moral character' (J. Tatlob, 
Records of my Lifcy i. 266). He died before 
his mother, for whom he had provided during 
his life. Sophie, the daughter, was highly 
educated at the Roman catholic nunnery at 
Hammersmith. 'An artful hypocrite' (i6. i. 
271), she gaye out, after her mother's fall, that 
she was oi noble parentage. Casanova, on the 
other hand, claims the paternity. Charles 
Butler made her an allowance, and she subse- 
quently lived with the Duchess of Newcastle 
in Lincolnshire, and with Lady Spencer (who 
left her an annuity) at Richmond. She took 
the name of Miss Williams, and was employed 
by the Princess Augusta as a kind of almoner. 

[Newspaper cuttings and maDUscript mate- 
rials brought together by the late Dr. E. F. 
Rimbault for a History of Soho, and obligingly 
lent by Messrs. Dulau & Co. These collections 
were ^o used in the privately printed pamphlet, 
Mrs. Comelys' Entertainments at Carlisle House 
[by T. Mackinlay, of Dalmaine & Co., 1840]. 
The facts for the early career of Mrs. Comelys 
are given by Casanova, of unsavoury memory. 
The statements made in his M^moires respecting 
her (see Brussels edition, 1881, i. 72, 130, ii. 
805-6, iii. 311-21, 322-51, v. 426, &c.) are cor- 
roborated by notices derived from other sources. 
Thus some remarkable and hitherto unnoticed 
proofs of Casanova's veracity are famished in 
addition to those supplied by F. W. Barthold, 
Die geschichtlichen Personlichkeiten in J. Casa- 
nova's Memoiren, Berlin, 1846.] H. R. T. 

CORNER, GEORGE RICHARD (1801- 
1863), antiquaiT, bom in 1801 in the parish 
of Christ Church, Blackfriars Road, London, 
was the eldest of the six children of Richard 
Comer, a solicitor in Southwark, by Maria, 
daughter of Mr. James Brierley. He was 
educated at Gordon House, Kentish Town, 
and followed his father's profession with suc- 
cess. About 1835 he was appointed vestry 
clerk of the parish of St. Olave, Southwark ; 
during the prevalence of the cholera in that 
parish he displayed great activity. On 28 Nov. 
1833 Comer was elected a fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and from this time for- 
ward he published numerous archseological 
papers, many of them connected with the his- 
tory of Southwark. His first communication 
to the Society of Antiquaries was made on 
9 Jan« 1834, when he pointed out the dis- 

YOL. XU. 



tinction, not previously recognised, between 
the three manors of Southwark (see the me- 
moir in the Archaologiay xxv. 620). He con- 
tributed other papers to the ' Archroologia ' 
from 1836 to 1860. 

Comer was one of the original members of 
the Numismatic Society of London, founded 
1836 (see list of members in Numismatic 
Journal), but ajjparently did not make a spe- 
cial study of coins. He was also a member 
of the British Archaeological Association from 
the time of its establishment in 1843 ; he ex- 
hibited numerous antiquities before this so- 
ciety, and contributed accounts of them to 
its journal (a list is given in Joum, Brit. 
Arch. Assoc, xx. 184-6). He took much in- 
terest in the Archaeological Society of Sur- 
rey, and contributed to ita * Proceedings,* as 
also to the 'Sussex Archaeological Collec- 
tions/ vol. vi., the * South London Joumal ' 
(1867), and the * Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica,' vols. v. and vii. He was also 
an occasional contributor to the ' Gentleman^s 
Magazine.' Comer published separately : 
1. * A Concise Account of the Local Govern- 
ment of the Borough of Southwark,* South- 
wark, 1836, 8vo. 2. ' The Rental of St. 01av& 
and St. John, Southwark,* 1838, 4 to ; a second 
edit, in 1861. Corner is described as a man 
of social habits and of kind and agreeable- 
manners. Towards the close of his life * be- 
fell into difficulties occasioned ... by family 
misfortunes.* He died suddenly on 31 Oct. 
1863, at Queen's Row, Camberwell, and was 
buried in Nunhead cemetery, Peckham. Cor- 
ner married in 1828 Sarah, youngest daughter 
of Timothy Leach of Clapham, by whom he- 
had two sons and two daughters who survived 
him. His brother, Arthur Bloxham Comer 
(d. 17 Jan. 1861), was her majesty's coroner 
and attorney in the court of Queen's Bench. 
Another brother, Richard James Corner, wa&^ 
appointed chief justice of her majesty's settle- 
ment on the Gold Coast, and was joint author 
(with A. B. Comer) of Corner's * Crown 
Practice,' 1844. 

[Gent. Mag. xv. 3rd ser. (1863), 808, xvi. 3rd 
ser. (1864), 628-30 ; Joumal of British Archaeo- 
logical Association, xx. 181-6 ; Proceedings See. 
Antiquaries, ii. 2nd ser. (1864), 392.] W. W. 

CORNER, JOHN (Jl, 1788-1825), en- 
graver, is best known by a publication entitled 
* Portraits of Celebrated Painters.' This work 
was intended to be a serial, and the first part 
was published in 1816. The plates combined 
a portrait of each painter with his most cele- 
brated work, accompanied bv a memoir; but 
as it did not command any sale it only reached 
twenty-five portraits. Comer was largely 
employed as an engraver, especially for por- 
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traits, amonf,^ which were : Charles Macklin, 16 June 1716. In the following October he 
actor, from a mo(lel ])y Lochee ; Mr. Merry was appointed commander-in-chief in the 
us Calista, aft*'r I)e Wilde, for DeH'A * British Mediterranean, with special infitructions to 
Theatre;' W.T. I ^-wis, actor, after M.Brown; take such measures as were requisite tore- 
John O'Kerfe, ]MH*t, aftrr \V. Lawranson, in strain the aggressions of the Sallee corsairs, 
tlie * Euroi)i'Hn Maj^zine,' 1788 ; Sir Godfrey and to enter into a treaty with the Emperor 
KnelliT ; Simon Vout't, painter, after Van- of Morocco. In this work he waa occupied 
dyok and others. lie also engraved * Ap- for the next year, residing at Gibraltar, where 
piirent Diflicult ies,' from a print by E. Penny, an angary quarrel sprang up between lum and 
The date of his death is unknown. " | the governor, arising out of the soldiers* nn- 
[liwip^veKDict. of Artist!*; Leblancs Manuel willingness to admit the admiraVa authority 
derAm»it.furirK8tumpos;BroTnleyK Catalogue of even in matters relating to the ship in the 
KngnivedBritisli PortniitH ; Catalogue of Works port, and gradually increasing in bitterness. 
on Art (South KoiiHingtoii).] L. C The blame of this seems to have lain entirely 

CORNETO, ADRIAN. [See Castello, ^'»^^ !^^i^?JT'/ ^>^ *^? publicly, at his 

Adriav de 1 ^^^^ table, that * either Mr. Comewall or 

' -' himself was the vilest fellow upon earth/ and 

CORNEWALL, CHAllLKS (1(^9- permitted, ifhe did not encourage, his officer* 

1718), viee-admiral, son of liobert Comewall to * drink damnation to the admiral and the 

of IkTrington, Herefordshire, and uncle of negotiation he was conducting.* Comewall 

Captain Jam*:a Conu'wiill [q. v.], was baptised may possibly have also used strong language, 

OAug. 1*>H0. lleeiiterea the navy in 1(583; for he set»ms to have been a man of hot 

on li> S»']>t. WA'J was anpointed to the com- temjwr ; but the correspondence between the 

mund of t\w Portsmouth sloop: and in 1693 two ended in the expression of Comewall*8 

commanded the Advent ure of 44 guns, and ac- determination to refer the matter to the king 

com]mnied Admiral Russell to the Mediterrar or to the speaker of the House of Commons. 

neAn,wherehereraained till 1(59(5. On 18 Jan. He seems to have been prevented doing so 

1695-<) he Hhanul in the capture of the two by being called away from Gibraltar on more 

FnMich shiiKs Trident and Content. Captain active 8er>'ice. He had already, in March 

Killi^rew «>ftlie Plymouth, the senior officer 1717, been advanced to the rank of vice- 

pn*sent, was slain in the act ion, and Comewall ' admiral, and in June 1718 he hoisted his flag 

was i>romote(l to the command of the Ply- on board the Shrewsbury, as second in com- 

moutli. In March 1701 lie was appt)inted to mand of the fleet under Sir Greorge Bvng, 

the Slirewsburv, but resigned the command in which capacity he had an honourable sliare 

41 frw mouths latMf in ronstjqueiice of the in the victory off Cane Passaro on 31 Julv 

sudden drath of his fatlier, whose concerns, [gee 15y>'g, George; Halchex, Sir Jony\ 

he wrote on 25 Sept. 1701, * are like to ])n)ve He afterwards shifted his flag to his former 

more troublesome and tedious than I ex- ship, the Argyle, and convoyed the prizes to 

])Heted, thoujxh when stttled may prove of Port Malion, whence he proceeded toward* 

very coiisidenible advantage to my children.' England. His health had l)een very feeble for 

In 1702 (M)ru»'\vall commanded the Exeter, some time; and putting into Lislwn on the 

and in 170') relieved Captain Norris in the homeward ptissiige, he di(»d there <m 7 Nov. 

command of the Oxford. In her he again 1718. lie left, among other children, a son 

w»»nt out ti) tluj Mediterranean, w^here he re- Ja<*obs, the father of Charles Wolfran Com- 

mnined for the next two years, under the wall[q. v.1; Wolfran was the name of Come- 

comuiaud of Sir Clowdislev Shovell, and wall's uncle, a captain in the navy, who died 




during the next two years sat in jjarliament Comewall [q. v.] 
as memlKir for W(»oblev. In December 1709 j Till May 1 < Oi) Comewall invariably spelled 
he was a])pointed to command in the Downs I his name in this manner, as the collateral 
and btsfore Dunkirk; and in October 1710 | brancht's of his family still do. At that date 
left England in command of the Dreadnought " he dropped the &. Tlie change probably origi- 
and in charge of the trade for the Levant, nated in a desire to distinguish between the 
This he condiictKl safely to Smyrna, and by | different branches of the family. 




held till promoted to bo rear-admiral on Landed Gentry.] 
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CORNEWALL,FOLLIOTT HERBERT 
WALKER, D.D. (1754-1881), bishop of 
Worcester, was the second son of Frederick 
ComewallofDelburv(1706-1788), captain in 
the royal navy, by Mary, daughter of Francis 
Herbert of Ludlow, first cousin of the first 
Earl of Powis. Charles Cornewall [q. v.l was 
liis fj^randuncle. His brother Fre^ericK {d. 
1783) was M.P. for Ludlow in 1780. He was 
bom in 1754 and educated for the church, in 
which, having graduated B.A. at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, in 1777, he took orders. 
He proceeded M.A. in 1780, and the same 
year, through the interest of his second cousin, 
Charles Wolfran Cornwall [q. v.], speaker of 
the House of Commons, he obtained the post 
of chaplain to that assemblv. He was pre- 
ferred to a canoniy at Winosor in 1784 and 
appointed master of Wigston's Hospital, 
Leicester, in 1790, dean of Canterbury in 
1792, bishop of Bristol in 1797. He ex- 
changed this see for that of Exeter in 1803, 
and in 1808 he was translated to the see of 
Worcester. He died on 5 Sept. 1831 at 
Hartlebury, and was buried in the family 
vault at Delbury, Shropshire. Cornewall mar- 
ried Anne, eldest daughter of the hon. and 
rev. Georffe Hamilton, canon of Windsor, by 
whom he had issue two sons and one daugh- 
ter. Hepublished ' A Sermon preached be- 
fore the House of Commons on 30 Jan. 1782,' 
and also 'A Fast Sermon preached before the 
House of Lords in 1798.' 

[Burke's Royal Families, ii. cxcix; Burke's 
IJanded Gentry (art. * Come walls of Delbn^ ') ; 
Oent. Mag. (1831), p. 370.] J. M. K. 

CORNEWALL, JAMES (1699-1744), 
captain in the navy, third son of Henry Corne- 
wall of Bradwardmie, near Hereford, nephew 
of Vice-admiral Charles CJomewall [q. v.], 
was, on 3 April 1724, promoted to be captain 
of die Sheemess frigate, in which for the 
next four years he was emploved on the coast 
of North America, and prmcipally at Boston, 
in protecting the Intimate tnule, and in sup- 
pressing piracy. His correspondence at this 
time throws a curious light on the state of 
colonial navigation, and recalls to mind the 
opening chapters of Fenimore Cooper's ' Water 
Witch" and ' Red Rover.' He returned to 
England in August 1728, and in December 
1732 was appointed to the Greyhound, a small 
frigate, in which, during the following sum- 
mer, he was employed on the coast of Mo- 
rocco, where, in the course of 1733, he efr- 
tablifi^ed friendly relations with the Sallee 
corsairs and the bashaw of Tetuan. He re- 
turned to England and paid off in the follow- 
ing March, and in June commissioned the 
B^tford of 60 guns, which for the next 



two years he commanded in the Channel and 
on the coast of Portugal under Sir John 
Norris. Early in 1737 he commissioned the 
Greenwich for service on the coast of Africa, 
where his duties would seem to have been 
regulating the trade with the negroes, as well 
for other commodities as for slaves. Some 
rumour afterwards reached the admiralty that 
he had himself bi'en guilty of carrying slaves 
to Barbadoes, but it seems to have been quite 
unsupported by evidence, and led to nothing 
but a caution addressed to Anson, who suc- 
ceeded him {Admiralty Minutej 7 April 1738). 
I In 1739 Cornewall was appointed to the St. 
I Albans of 50 guns, in which during the 
, months of September and October, in com- 
' pany with the Weymouth, he cruised off the 
Azores in quest of homeward-bound Spanish 
ships. It was afterwards proposed to send 
him, in command of a small squadron, into 
■ the China seas and Western Pacific, to co- 
operate with a similar squadron sent roiind 
Cape Horn into the Eastern Pacific [see As- 
8ON, George, Lord] ; but the proiect fell 
through, on account of the strain of the West 
Indian expedition. In 1741 Cornewall was 
appointed to the Bedford, in which, in the 
following year, he accompanied Vice-admiral 
Mathews to the Mediterranean. There, in 
1743, he was transferred to the Marlborough 
of 90 guns, which in the action off Toulon 
was next astern of the Namur, bearing Ma- 
thews's flag [see Mathews, Thomas], and in 
support of the Namur was closely engaged 
with the Real Felipe and her seconds. It 
was on these two ships that the brunt of the 
fighting fell ; and when the Namur shot up 
into the wind, the Marlborough, being left 
to herself, sustained very heavy loss. She 
was completely dismasted, was reduced to 
a wreck, had 43 killed and 120 wounded. 
Among the former was Cornewall, whose legs 
were swept off by a chain-shot. A large and 
ornate monument to his memory was erected 
at the public expense in Westminster Abbey. 
Comewairs cousin, Frederick Cornewall, 
was first lieutenant of the Marlborough, and 
on the captain's death succeeded to the com- 
mand, until he too was carried below, with 
his right arm shot off. He was promoted to 
post rank on the same dav, commanded the 
Revenge in the action otf Minorca in 176^5, 
and died in 1786. 

[Official Letters, &c., in the Public Record 
Office ; Minutes of the Court-martial on Admiral 
Mathews ; Chamock's Biog. Nav. iv. 130, iii. 263, 
V. 288; Gollins's Baronetage (1741), voL iii. pt. 
ii. p. 680.] J. K. L. 

CORNEY, BOLTON (1784-1870), critic 
and antiquary, was bom at Greenwich on 

a 2 
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28 April 17(U, nn<l Iwptised in the parish illustrated/ Greenwich [1837], 12mo. To 
church of .'^t. Alplmge. His son, writing in this caustic criticism D'lsmeli replied in * The 
1881, siiyK : ^Owin^ to his exceeding deafness Illustrator illustrated' [1838], whereupon 
and consoouent reticent habits, I know very Corney brought out a second edition of his 
little of his early histor}', and I have never work, ' revised and acuminated, to which are 
known any relations on his side, as he mar> added, Ideas on Controversy, deduced from 
ried solute in life* {^Notes and Queries, the practice of a Veteran; and adapted to the 
6th ser. iv. :^1). It has bei'n stated that he , meanest capacity,' Lond. 1838, l^a One 
served for some time in the revenue 8er\'ice, liundred copies of the * Ideas on ControTeray ' 
but this is doubtful. lie obtained in 1803 were separately printed. 3. * On the new 
a commission as ensign in the 2Stli regiment General Biographical Dictionary : a Specimen 
of foot, and in 1804 a medal for good marks- of Amateur Criticism, in letters to Mr. Syl* 
manship inscribed * Royal Greenwich A'olun- ' vanus Urban,' Lond. 1839, 8vo, privately 
teers.' The middle portion of his life was printed. In these letters, whicli originally 
spent at CTreeiLwi(;h, where lie held the post appeared in the ' Grentleman^s Magazine,' he 
of first clerk in the steward's department at severely criticised the earlier portions of the 
the lioyal Hospital (yari/ lA*tj 1840, p. 1^38). | well-known biographical compilation pub- 
IProm this lie did not retire till 1845 or 1840, li^hed under the name of the Rev. liu^ 
wlien he married a daughter of Captain Rafter- ' James Hose. 4. ' Comments on the Evidence 
wards Admiral) Richard Pridham ot Ply- of Antonio Panizzi, Esq., before the Select 
mouth. He then removed to Barnes in Surrey, | Committee of the House of Commons on the 




of the Royal College of Surgeons, and was , iug to the inscription which precedes the 

appointed gcn'ernment medical officer at Fiji, sonnets in the edition of 1609) [Lond. 1862], 

In early life he formed an attachment to ' 8vo ; privately printed. 6. ' Aji Argument 




manuscript 
literally in the midst of his books. The walls, ' possession, * An Essay on Landscape Garden- 
not only of his study, but of his bedroom, ^ mg/ by Sir John Dalrymple, one ofthe barons 
were lined from floor to ceiling with laden j of the exchequer in Scotland, Greenwich, 
bo()k>ihelves, and tli(» carpets were hidden by 1823, 12nio (Men of the Tinie, Tth edit.); 
masses of books piled four and five hi^li on < Tlie Seasons,' by James Thomson, with illus- 
the floor {Afhe/Ksum, 17 June 1871, p. 75 4). trations designed by the Etching Club, 1842; 
He was a member of tlie council of the ' Goldsmith's ' Poetical Works, illustrated, 
Shakspere Society and the Camden Society, | with a Memoir,* in 1846; * The Voyage of 
and one of the auditors of the Royal Literary Sir Henry Middletcm to Bantam and the 
Fund. In all matters relating to the book | Maluco Islands in 1604' (for the Hakhiyt. 
department of the British Must^iuu ho took a Society), 1855; *Ofthe Conduct of the Tuder- 
lively interest. He engaured in several warm I standing, by John Locke,' in 1859. He was 
controversies with Mr. (afterwards Sir An- a frequent contributor to ' Notes and Queries** 
thony) Panizzi, and in 1856 lie sent a protest 
toT^ord Palmerston against that gentleman's 
a])pointment as principal librarian (Fagax, 



and the * Athenapum ; ' and he made special col- 
lections concerning Caxton, which he placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Blades (Blades, Jjfr 

Life if Panizzi, ii. 12, 1.3; Jiritish Miufeiun | and Typ<Hjmphy if WiUinm Caxton, vol. i. 

Reports and Minutes if F^videwe, 1850, pp. pref. p. xi and pp. 282-5, ii. 25U). 

400-3 ; yi^te, and Queries. ()th ser. iv. ;]75). I r Vuthorit irs cited above ; al^o Add. MS. 20774. 
Ills works are : I. a^esearches^ and Con- , ^\q ^=^ . q.^^ ^^ Printed Books in Brit.. Mue^.] 



CORNHILL, WILLIAM of (//. 1223), 



jecturesontheBaveuxTapestrv' ritreenwieh. ' ip q 

'18.'56], 12mo,L(m*d. 18;i8,8vo.' ifecontended 

tliat the tapestry was not executed till 1205, 

and 

(J. 

PP ^ ^ . w . . . - 

reply to Corney under the title of* ROfutaticm | Theirnamo indicates their London origin, and 

des obiections faites contre I'antiquit^ de la the first mentioned, Gcr\'ase of Cornliill, was 




objections faites contre I'antiquit^ 
Tapisserie do Bayeux,' Bayeux, 1841, 8vo. 
"2, * Curiosities of Literature by I. D'Israeli 



sheriiVof l^ndon early in Henry IPs reign. 
He afterwards became an itinerant justice, 
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and was sheriff of Surrey and Kent for many 
years. He left three sons, Henry, Reginald, 
and Ralph, of whom Reginald was the most 
conspicuous. This Reginald also was sheriff of 
Kent for a very long period, the principal inte- ; 
rests of the family oeing now centred in that 
county. He was a close friend of King John, ' 
and hated as one of the cruellest of his evil 
counsellors. It was under his auspices that , 
Cornhill, who was probably his nephew, but [ 
possibly his son, first entered into public life. 
About 1204 Cornhiirs name begins to appear 
frequently in the records as a royal clerk and 
an officer of the exchequer. In that year he 
received from KingJonn the grant of some 
houses in London ^Rotuli Chartarum, i. 123); 
a little later the justiciar Fitz Peter was 
ordered to furnish him with a revenue of 
twenty marks out of the first vacant benefice 
in the king's patronage (JRot. de IdbertaU, 69, 
80), and in September he received a grant 
of twenty acres in the wood of Tilffholt in 
Kent {Rot Chart 137). In 1205 the king 

? present ed him to the rectory of Maidstone 
ih, 157^, and made him custos of the vacant 
bishopric of Winchester and abbey of Malmes- 
bury {Eot Ut Claus. i. 23 ; Mot Lit. Pat 
1. 67). In 1206 he was put in charge of the 
temporalities of Lincoln (ib, 65). In 1207 
the king made him archdeacon of Huntingdon 
{p>, 73). His present to the king of five hun- 
dred marks was doubtless the price paid for the 
preferment (Rot de Finibus, 412). The king's 
quarrel with the pope did not shake Com- 
niirs fidelity. In 1208 he acted as a justiciar, 
and remained during the next two vears in 
constant attendance on the king. In 1208 
he was also appointed guardian of the lands 
and goods belonging to clerks in the diocese of 
Lincoln, which had been seized by the crown 
on their owners refusinf^ to celebrate divine 
aervice during the interdict {Fcedera, Record 
ed. i. 100). £1 1213 he was presented to the 
churches of Somerton and rereby ; was ap- 
pointed jointly with his cousin or brother, 
the younger Reginald of Cornhill, royal cham- 
berlain (Rot Lit Fat. 95, 96), and in return for 
the payment of two hundred marks received 
the custody of the estates of two rich minors 
(Rot de Finibw, 466, 467). In Au^st 1214 
John's influence succeeded in obtaining his 
election as bishop both by the monks of Co- 
yentry and the canons of Lichfield (Rot Lit 
Claus, i. 196 * ; Rot Chart 198 *), a see that 
liad been vacant several years owing to a 
disputed election. After some delay he was 
consecrated byLangton at Reading on 25 Jan. 
1215 (An, Wav, in An, Mon. ii. 282 ; Walt. 
Oov. ii. 218^, the ki^ making him a lar^e ' 
l^rant ofvenuonfrom Windsor Forest towards 
Ais consecratioii feast (Rot Lit Claw. 182 6). 



The fidelity which had adhered to John during 
the troubles of the interdict was equally un- 
shaken by the revolt of the barons. Corn- 
hill remained actively on the king's side to 
the very last ; went on unsuccessfiu missions 
to persuade the Londoners and the Welsh 
princes to espouse his master's cause (Fosdera, 
Record ed. i. 121,127) ; accompanied him to 
Runnymede (Matt. Paris, ii. 589, ed. Luard), 
and was named in the great charter as one 
of the magnates by whose advice it was issued. 
In the next reign he continued steadfast to 
John's son, and was among tlie four bishops 
present when the legate Gualo crowned 
Henry III at Gloucester (Ari. Wav. in An. 
Mon. ii. 286). Of his acts as bishop little is 
recorded. He made a grant, confirmed by a 
bull of Honorius IH, to the canons of Lich- 
field of the right of electing their own dean, 
an appointment previously in the hands of 
the bishop (Thomas Chesterfield in Anglia 
Sacra, i. 436-7), and was further their bene- 
factor by his gift of the impropriations of 
Hope, Tideswell, Eamley, Cannock, and Ru- 

feley (Anglia Sacra, i. 446). In September 
221 he was deprived of speech by a sudden 
stroke of paralvsis in the midst of an ordi- 
nation service (An. Wav, ii. 295 ; An. Dun- 
stap, iii. 76, which gives the date as 1222). 
He died on 19 Aug. 1223, and was buried in 
his cathedral. His body was discovered in 
1662, and an inscribed plate found on the 
coffin (Willis, Cathedrals, ii. 386). His 
kinsfolk continued to hold prominent posi- 
tions. One of the family, Henry Cornhill, 
dean of St. Paul's, distinguished himself by 
leading the opposition to the papal collector, 
Master Martin, in 1244 (Matt. Paris, iv. 374, 
ed. Luard ; Newcourt, Repert Eccles. i. 36). 

[Rotuli Clausarum, Kotuli Chartarum, Eotuli 
Literarum Pateniium, Kymer's Foedera, vol. i., 
and Rotuli de Finibus, lUI in Record Commis- 
sion's editions ; Matthew Paris, ed. Luard (Rolls 
Series) ; Annates Monastici (Rolls Series) ; An- 
glia Sacra ; Foss's Judges of England, ii. 53, 54 ; 
Madox's Hist, of Exchequer.] T. F. T. 

CORNISH, HENRY (d. 1685), alderman 
of London, executed under James II, was a 
well-to-do merchant of London, and alder- 
man of the ward of St. Michael Bassishaw. 
In the * London Directory ' for 1677 he is de- 
scribed as a * factor ' residing in * Cateaton 
Street, near Blackwelhall Gat«.' He was in- 
clined to presbyterianism in religion, and in 
politics was a confirmed whig. On 24 June 
1680 he was chosen sheriff of London in con- 
junction with Slingsby Bethel [q. v.] It was 
afterwards discovered that Cornish and his 
colleague had not taken the oath according to 
the Corporation Act, and the election wafl 
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declare<l void. A at*c()url f»l»»ction was fixed 
for 17 July, when Corni^li and IWthel took the 
oath under the Corponition Act^audclaimtHl 
the ap{H)intment . The court, which regarded 
the city'8 choice with di>gU8t, resolved to force 
on the city two 8h»»ritf:4 of itn o'wn choosing 
named IJox and Nicolson. The latter de- 
manded a ]K)ll, whicli lasted, amid great ex- 
citement, until '2'2 •Tulvy and on the 29th 
following (-Ornish and liethel were declared 
elected. Cornish liended the poll with 2,400 



Cornish was arrested suddenly, and ooiih 
mitted to New^te on a vogue cluuve of high 
treason. The trial took place at the Old Bailer 
on Monday, 10 Oct . ; Rum«ey and Goodenough 
gave evidence, and Comieh was convicted and 
condemned to death. Benjamin Calamy at- 
tended him in prison. Four dajs later he was 
executed in Cheapside, at the comer of King 
Street, within sight of his own hoiuie. The 
indignation which he displayed in his speech 
ftom the scaftbld led his enemies to state that 



votes. * He was,* says Burnet, writing of ■ he die<l drunk. But William Penn, who wit- 
these events, 'a plain, warm, honest man, and nessed the execution, declared that Cornish 
lived very nobly all this year.' On 14 May only showed the honest resentment natural 
1681 Cornish, with other memlk'rs of the cor- to an outraged man (BuRS^rr). After his 
poration, went to Windsor to present a pe- body had been cut down and quartered it 
tition to the king for the summoning of par- | was delivered up to the relatives and buried 
liament, but Charles declined to receive the in the church of St. Lawrence by the Guild- 
deputation. Coniish npjKMired as a witness hall. Chi 30 Jan. 1688-9 an act of parlia- 
for the defence at the trial of Fitzharris, a ment was passed reversing the attainder of 

Sapist informer (J> June U381 ) ; and this con- Cornish, 
uct, which s(H*ms to have been due to a An account of Cornishes trial appeared in 
misconception, brought him into no little , 1685: his last speech in the press-yard of 
tem])orary o<lium. On 18 Jan. l(>81-2 he ; Newgate was issued, together with the last 
was one of the five aldermen on the commit- [ words of Colonel Rumbold. ' Remarks on 
tee of defence * against the quo warranto the Tn'al of Henry Cornish,' an attack upon 
brought against the charter of the city.* On j the judicial procedure at the trial, was written 
8 July l(yS2 proceedings were taken against I by Sir John Hawkes, solicitor-general under 
him by the court for rioting and abetting riots ; William III, and was several times published, 
in the city on the occasion of the election of , [Luttroll's Relation, vol. i. passim; Burnet's 
sheriffs m the preceding June, when the lord , jjigt. Own Times, Oxford edit ii. 248. 271, iii. 
mayor, a friend of the court, had l)een roughly gi . State Triala ix. 187-293, ri. 382-466; 
handled. After scandalous delay, on 8 May EchaKi's Hist. p. 1069 ; Macaulay's Hist. ; Brit. 
168.*}, Coniish was convicted, and on :?6May Mus. Cat.] 8. L. L. 

was fintMl a thousand marks (the account of 




M)h 

candidates were nomiiialod for tluroffice, but ' by his second wife, Honour {d, 1769), was 
by the wholesale rejection of votes Cornish Ixim at Taunton on lODec. 1750. His family 
was defeated. He polled only forty-five votes . was presbyterian, and two of his father s eight 
below the successful candidate, although he ' brnthers were in the ministn' of that body, 
stoodat tliel)ott«>inoftliepoll. John Kumst»v, . John at Ijeather Lane, London, and James 
a fellow arn?>te<l on suspicion of complicity in ' at Dulvert on, Somersetshire. Cornish, having 
the alleged Kye 1 louse i>lot in 1 (JH-S, was aware received a classical grounding under a clergy- 




^ agt» 

tht^court,and since hepi-ovedhimst^lf no more The divinity tutor was Samuel Morton Sa- 
conciliatory to James II than to his brother, vage, a moderate Calvinist, his coadjutors 
it was deemed advisable in 1685 to remove being Andrew Kippis and Abraham Rees, 
him. (ioodenough,an at tomev whom Cornish ! both Arians. Cornish became an author 
had made his enemy by declining t o make him shortly before leaving the academy, liis * Ad- 
his deputy-sheriff* in 1(580, arrange<l with dress to Protestant Dissenters' being issued 
Humsey to corn>borate the false testimony early in 1772. As a student he was much 
with regard to the Rye House plot, and t^ add ' noticed by Thomas Amorj*, D.D. (1 701-1774) 
evidence proving an attachment for the 1 hike [q. v.], to wha««e ministrv at Taunton bis 
of Monmouth. In the middle of October 1685 parents had been attached, and who recom- 
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mended him to a small presbyterian congre- 
gation at Colyton, Devonshire, vacant for 
tour years. Though he had a unanimous call 
to Epsom, he preferred Colyton, as being 
nearer to his father's residence, and began 
his ministry there in July 1772. At the sug- 

Kstion of Philip Fumeaux,D.D. (172(5-1783) 
. v.], he offered himself in the same year as 
a candidate for the afternoon lectureship at 
Salters' Hall, in succession to Hugh Farmer 
(1714-1787) fq. v.], but was unsuccessful. He 
received preslbyterian ordination at Taunton 
on 11 May 1773. His stipend at Colyton, 
including endowment, avers^^ no more than 
40/., but he boarded with one of his leading 
hearers for under 20/. a year, and always 
found it possible to 'spare something for 
charitable purposes.' Late in 1781 he had a 
unanimous call to Tewkesbury ; his regard 
for his Colyton friends led him, after some 
hesitation, to resist the temptation of a larger 
income. In the same way ne declined over- 
tures from Banbury in 1792. Ten years be- 
fore this he had opened a classical school, 
which he taught in the gallery of his meet- 
ing-house till he was able at Christmas 1796 
to buy a house and take boarders. His school, 
which he continued in one shape or another 
till Christmas 1819, was very successful, and 
not confined to dissenters. His father's busi- 
ness had been ruined by the American war, 
and some time before his death he had made 
a composition with his creditors. As soon 
as his savings enabled him to do so, Cornish 
honoured his father's memory by paying every 
creditor in full. Cornish while at Hoxton 
Academy adopted what he calls the * very 
high Arian scheme ' associated with the name 
of Samuel Clarke (1676-1729^ [q. v.], and to 
this he adhered through life. Under his 
preaching his congregation grew for a time, 
out eventually declined. On 28 April 1814 
four neighbouring ministers addressed to him 
a curious letter, suggesting that he should 
retire in favour of a Calvinistic successor. 
This he was not disposed to do, and a new 
meeting-house was built for the Calvinistic 
dissenters. Cornish continued to discharge 
his ministerial duties till August 1823, when 
he was attacked by illness. He assisted at 
the Lord's supper on 5 Oct., and died on 
9 Oct. 1828. He was buried at Colyton on 
17 Oct. ; a marble tablet to his memory was 
placed in his meeting-house. He never mar- 
ried. Among his benefactions was a sum of 
400/. given to the London presbyterian fund. 
As a writer Cornish is a good specimen of 
the class of men to whom dissent meant re- 
ligious liberty rather than sectarian organi- 
sation or theological system. His breviates 
of nonconformist history are pointed and 



telling. His * Life of Thomas Firmin ' [q. v.] 
is an improvement on the earlier biography, 
but it was set aside by the unitarians *■ be- 
cause it contained some apology for Mr. Fir- 
min's continuing in the church.' He pub- 
lished : 1. ' A Serious and Earnest Address 
to Protestant Dissenters,' 1772, 12mo (went 
through three large editions). 2. * A Brief 
and Impartial Historv of the Puritans,' 1772, 
12mo. 3. * A Blow at the Root of all Priestly 
Claims,' 1775, 8vo. 4. 'A Letter to the 
Venerable Bishop of Carlisle,' &c., 1777, 8vo 
(in reply to Bishop Edmund Law, on sub- 
scription). 5. * The Life of Mr. Thomas Fir- 
min, citizen of London,* 1780, 12mo (preface 
acknowledges the assistance of Kippis and 
Bretland). 6. * An Attempt to display the 
Importance of Classical Learning,' &c., 1783, 
12mo. 7. * The Miseries of War,' &c., 1784, 
12mo (a thanksgiving sermon on 29 July). 
8. * A Brief Treatise on the Divine Manifes- 
tations to Mankind in general, and to some 
in particular,' Taunton, 1787, 12mo. 9. * A 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Pre-ex- 
istence of Christ,' Taunton, 1789, 12mo. 
10. * Evangelical Motives to Holiness,' Taun- 
ton, 1790, 12mo. 11. ' A Brief History of 
Nonconformity,' &c., 1797, 12mo (a rewritten 
issue of No. 2, revised by Samuel Palmer of 
the 'Nonconformist's Memorial'). Cornish 
projected a * Life of John Lilbume,' but the 
work, though announced, was never pub- 
lished. He wrote in the * Monthly Reix>si- 
tory ' (1819, p. 77 sq.) * On the Decline of 
Presbyterian Congregations,' and some short, 
pieces in later volumes, including a letter 
(September 1798) to Thomas Williams, im- 
prisoned for selling Paine's * Ape of Reason.' 
Cornish sent Williams five guineas as a tes- 
timony against a wicked prosecution, and at 
the same time advised him to read works 
on the evidences {Moyithly Repository^ 1822, 
p. 686 sq.) 

[Cornish's Autobiography, somewhat abridged 
I by Rev. James Manning of Exeter, is printed in 
Monthly Repwitory, 1823, p. 617 sq. ; see also 
same magazine, 1816, p. 649 sq., 1823, p. 635; 
Murch's Hist. Preeb. and Gen. Bnpt. Churches 
in West of Eng., 1836, p. 336 sq., 340 sq.] 

A. G. 

CORNISH, Sir SAMUEL (d, 1770), 
vice-admiral, is said to have risen from a very 
humble origin, to have served his apprentice- 
ship on board a collier, to have been after- 
wards in the East India Company's service, 
and to have entered the navy as an able sea- 
man. All this, however, is based only on 
vague tradition. The first certain knowledge 
that we have is that on 16 Nov. 1739 he was 
appointed lieutenant of the Lichfield, and 
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that on 11 Nov. 1740 he followed Captain 
Knowles from her to the Weymouth. As 
first lieutenant of the Weymouth he served 



had no means of further resiBtanoe, nor do 
they appear to have formed any reeolution of 
offering any, but they still obetinately re- 



in the expedition to Cartagena in March to | fused to surrender. The next monungy at day- 
April 1741, and on his return to England break, the place was taken by storm. There 



was made commander of the Mortar bomb. 



were, of course, some irregularities, which, 



On 12 March 1741-2 he was advanced to post however, were quickly repressed, on the go- 
rank and appointed to the Namur as flag vemor's agreeing to pay a ransom of four mil- 
captain to Vice-admiral Mathews, with whom I lion dollars. A lai^ quantity of nsTal and 
he w^ent out to the Mediterranean. On military stores fell into the hands of the cap- 
21 Sept. 1742 he was appointed to command | tors, and the islands were taken possession of 
the Guernsey of 50 guns, and in her he con- in the name of the king of Great Britain ; 
tinned till the end of the war, doing occa- | but in Lord Bute's belong eagerness for 
nional good service in the destruction of the peace they were restored without any equiva- 
»., privateers, and taking part in tb-^ ■ * — * — -^ — '^^'' ^'"- -" ' — *' 

•tf Toulon (11 Feb. 1743-4), thoug 

winning any distinction (Narratu 
of the Proceedings of His Mcye^tys Fleet in ' sisted on, and was never made. 
the Mediterranean . . . from the year 1741 . On 21 Oct. 1702 Cornish was advanced to 
to March 1744, pp. 26, 57). In 1755 he com- I be vice-admiral of the blue, and returned to 
missioned the Stirling Castle for ser\'ice in England in the following year. He had no 
the Channel, and in 1758 was transferred to further service, but was created a baronet on 
the Union of 90 guns, with an order from 9 Jan. 1766. The title, however, became ex- 
Lord Anson to wear a distinguishing pen- ; tinct on his death, without issue, 30 Oct. 
uant. On 14 Feb. 1759 ho was promoted to 1770. His large fortune, acquired in the East 
be rear-admiral of the white, and in May Indies and by the Manila prize-money, was 
was sent out to the East Indies with a small left to his nephew, Samuel i'itchford, then a 
squadron to reinforce Vice-admiral Pocock, ; captain in the navy, who, in accordance with 
wlio early in the following spring resigned the will, assumed the name of Cornish. He 
the command of the station to Rear-admiral , afterwards commanded the Arrogant of 74 
Steevens. Steevens died on 17 May 1761, guns in the battle of Dominica, 12 April 



1782, and died, admiral of the red, in 1816. 

[Chamock's Biog. Nav. v. 139, vi. 446; Pay- 
books of the Lichfield and other ships, in the 



and was succeeded by Cornish. Under his 
two predecessors the French power in the 

East had been annihilated ; Ponaicherry, their 

histstr()Tighold,havingsurrenderodoul5Jttn. Public Record Office; Beatsou*8 Nav.'^and Mil. 
17(U. Cornish was thus at liberty, when the i Memoirs, ii. 485, iii. 354 ; Entick'a Hist, of the 

war with Spain broke out, to give his un- late War, v. 409 ; Burke's Extinct and Dormant, 

divided attention to the new enemy. The Baronetcies, 1838, s.n. Cornish of Shambrook; 

news was brought out by Colonel and Briga- Wotton's Btironetage, by Kimber and Johnson 

dier-general Draper of the 79th regiment [sec (1771), iii- 227.] J. K. L. 

Draper, Sir William], who also carried' nrkT>xTTxrATT i?.«t «™ ra t>. .^ 
orders to the admiral to co-oi)erate in the re- i CORNWALL, Eari. of [See Plax- 
duction of the Philippine Islands. This he I ^^^«^^^^^^ Richard, 1l>09-12/L>.] 
did with his whole force, amounting to seven | CORNWALL, BARRY. [See Procter, 
ships of the line, besides frigates ; and having . Bryan Waller.^ 

taken the precaution of sending cruLsers in | 

advance to the entrance of the China seas, CORNWALL, CHARLES WOLFRAX 
all intelli|rence was prevented reaching the ' (1736-1789), speaker of the House of Com- 
islands. 1 heir first intimation of the pending | mons, grandson of Charles Cornewall [q. v.], 
langtir was the entry of the fleet into tlie Bay and only son of Jacobs Cornwall of Berring- 
n 23 Sept. 1762. The Spaniards | ton, Herefordshire, by his wife, Rose, daugh- 
ter of Robert Fowler of Barton Mors, was 
bom on lo June 1736. He received his edu- 
cation at Winchester and New College, Ox- 
ford. Although he was called to the bar at 
Gray's Inn, and became a bencher of the inn, he 
does not appear to have had any considerable 
amount of practice, and soon retired from pro- 
fessional life. Li 1703 he was appointed com- 
missioner for examining the German accounta, 
and on his retirement from that office received 



)f Manila on 

were thus found quite unprepared, and it was 
determined to take advantage of the sur- 
prise by attacking the town without delay. 
The trooj)s under Draper, about thirteen hun- 
dred strong, were reinforced by some seven 
hundred seamen and three hundred marines. 
They landed on the 25th, and at once broke 
ground before the town. The siege was vigo- 
rously pushed. On the evening of 6 Oct. the 
breach was judged practicable; the Spaniards 
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A pension of 1,500/. a year. His political ca- 
reer was decided by his marriage in 1764 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Charles 



CORNWALLIS, CAROLINE FRAN- 
CES (1786-1858),authores8,was the daughter 
of the Rev. William Cornwallis, rector of Wit- 



■Jenkinson, and sister of Charles Jenkinson, ' tershamandElhaminKent. When only seven 
then secretary-at-war, and afterwards Lord years old Caroline produced 'histories, poems. 



Hawkesbury and Earl of Liverpool. In the 
parliament of 1768 he represented Gram- 
pound, in those of 1774 and 1780 Winchel- 



commentaries, ana essays' which would fill 
volumes, and at fifteen she made a vow ' to 
forsake all the follies ' of her age. From 1 810 



^ea, and in that of 1784 Rye. Having fallen to 1826, although suffering frequently from 
out with his brother-in-law, he attached him- ■ ill-health, she devoted herself to the acquire- 
«elf for a short time to Shelbume's party, and ment of knowledge, while never neglecting 
acted with the whigs in the Middlesex elec- her home duties. She learnt Latin, Greek, 
tion case and some other like matters. His Hebrew, and German, and acquired some 



defection, however, did not last long. He 
lield office as a lord of the treasury in North's 
government from 1774 to 1780, and was made 
chief justice in evre of the royal forests north 



knowledge of philosophy, natural and social 
science, history, theology, law, and politics. 
Sismondi, who at an earlier period had 
offered her marriage and had ever since re- 



of the Trent, ani a privy coimcillor. At the | mained her warm friend, lent her his house 
meeting of the parliament of 1780 he was at Pescia in 1826. She studied Tuscan cri- 
chosen speaker of the House of Commons, minalprocedure, and made an abstract of the 
being proposed by Lord George Germaine, Tuscan code. She was delighted by the * con- 
4Beconded by Welbore Ellis, and elected by a | trast between polished society and wild na- 
large majority in the place of Sir I'letcher I ture,' and ' enjoyed life for the first time for 
Norton. * As speaker,' Wraxall says, *he pos- I many years.' Her father's death in December 
«essed a sonorous voice, a manly as well as an ' 1827 necessitated her return to England, but 
imposingfigure, and a commanding deport- in 1829 she returned to Italy. In 1842 the 
ment.' He seems, however, to have owed outcome of much thought and study appeared 
his position rather to family influence than in her first work, * Philosophical Theories and 
to any peculiar merit, for he was not a man Philosophical Experience, by a Pariah.' It 
of ability. His habit of relieving the weari- was the first volume in a series entitled * Small 
ness of his position during the debates of the ; Books on Great Subjects/ a series projected 
house by frequent draughts of porter is noticed and carried out by Miss Cornwallis with the 
by Wraxall and conmiemorated in the ' Rol- assistance of a few friends. By far the greater 
liad : ' n umber of the twenty-two volumes were from 

There Cornwall sits, and ah ! compelled by fate, lier pen. The series embraced such various 
Must sit for ever, through the long debate. ! subjects as Greek philosophy, theology, ^eo- 

1 logy, chemistry, criminal law, the philo- 
Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, j sophy of ragged schools, and grammar. These 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock ; volumes, published anonymously, were widely 

In vain th' effects of strengthening porter tries, read both in England and America. In 
And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies. 1853 she was bracketed with Mr. Micaiah 

He was re-elected in the parliament of 1784. HiH for the prize of 200/. offered by Lady 
On 27 Feb. 1786 Pitt brought forward a mo- Byron for the best essay on * Juvenile Delin- 
tion for fortifying the dockyards ; the house | quency.' She was an ardent advocate for the 
divided, and the numbers being equal, 169 on higher education of women, and for the re- 
each side, Speaker Cornwall gave his casting i moval of the legal disabilities under which 



ter, he was buried in St, Cross Church. A I val Schools 'for 'Eraser.' After many years 
long epitaph was inscribed on his monument, of bodily weakness, but with unabated vigour 
He left no children. His wife survived him of mind, she died at Lidwells in Kent on 
until 8 March 1809, and was buried with 8 Jan. 1868, having lived to see many of her 



him. Wraxall, in his spiteful way, says: 
* Never was any man in a public situation 
less regretted or sooner forgotten.' 

[Manning's Lives of the Speakers, 456-61 ; Ke- 
tom of Members of Parliament^ ii. ; Parliamen- 
taxT History, xxv. 1166; Wraxall's Historical 
and Posthumous Memoirs (ed. 1884), i. 259-61, 
iii ZS6, iy. 269 ; Gent. Mag. lix. i. 87.] W. H. 



hopes realised in the improvement of the laws 
relating to women, and in the establishment 
of ragged and industrial schools. In appear- 
ance Miss Cornwallis was larffe-featured, tall, 
and thin. Her * Letters,' published in 1864, 
are remarkable for thougntfulness, variety, 
and grasp of subject, and a delightful play of 
humour. 
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[Seltfctionsfrum tho L«'tti>rM of Caroline FranceH Sir AVilliam*s ' Essayes * is belie\'ed to repie- 

Comwiillis, 1864 ; No. I. Small Books on iip«it tent the author's father. 

SubjcctM; article in ClmmbersH Encydopajdia ; Cornwallis wrote: 'A Discourse of the 

unpublished letters ; i»rivate information.] most illustrious Prince Ileurv, late Prince of 

S. L. M, AVales, inTitten an. 1626/ London, 1(U1 and 

CORNWALLIS, Sir CHARLES (d, 1 (U4, 1738 and 1761; republished in' Somers 

IH:^,)), courtier and diplomatist, second son Tracts ' (ii.), and in the ' Harleian Miscel- 

of Sir Thomiis Cornwallis [q. v.], controller luny * (iv.) InGutch's 'Collectanea Curioiia* 

of (juecn Mary's household, who had been are two papers by Cornwallis detailing- the 

imprisoned by Elizalx'th in 1570, was pro- negotiations for Prince Henry's marriage 

iNibly 1x)rn at his fathers houete of Brome with the Spanish infanta and the Savoyard 

Hall, Suffolk. Nothinj^ is known of him till princess. Winwood's 'Memorials' (ii.'and 

11 July llK).*{,when he was knij^rhted. Pearly lii.) and Sawyer's 'Memorials of Affairs of 

in 160.") he w^as sent as rt^sident ambassador State,* 1725, include a large number of Com- 

to Spain. He was from the first very active wallis's official letters from Spain; many of 

in atteniptiiifi; to jirotect En^rlish merchants the originals are in the British Museum 

from tht.' persecution of the Iu(]uisition, and (Harl. MS. 7007). 

endeavoured in vain to impress the home rjv » ».i. o i».i • «»<««. •«•-.» 

, . *. -..i *i •*. e [Daws Athens Sunolc. i. 323, m BriL Mas. 

government with the necessity of serving Add. MS. 19165; Win wood's Memorials, ii. and 

Lnghsh commercial mtvmsts He was re- j^j . Correspondence of Lady Jane CoriiwaUU; 

called III September lOOl , and his secretarv, Lod^^.^ Illustrations, iii. 344 ; Biich'« Histoir 

l'rancis((>itington,tiK>k his placcat Madrid, of Henrv. prince of Wales (1760); Gardiner'* 

Li 1610 he became treasurer of the house- , Hist, of ^England, i. and ii. ; Speddings Life of 

hold of Henry, prince of Wales, resisted the Bacon.] S. L L. 

proposal to marr\- the prince to a daughter ■ 

of the Duke of Savoy, and attended his mas- CORNWALLIS, CHARLES, first Mar- 
ter through his fatal illness of 1G12. He QUis and second Earl Corxwallis (1738- 
was a candidate for the post of master of the 1805), governor-general of India, and lord- 
wards in the same year ; was one of four lieutenant of Ireland, the sixth child and 
commissioners sent to Ireland on 11 Sept. , eldest son of Charles, first earl Cornwallis, was 
1013 to investigate Irish grievanct»s, and re- bom in Grosvenor Square on 31 Dec. 173S. 
ported that Ireland had no very; substantial The family of Cornwallis was established at 
ground for complaint. In 1014 Cornwallis Brome Hall, near Eye, in Sufiblk, in the 
was suspected of fanning the parliamentary course of the fourteenth century, and mem- 
o])p()siti<m to the king. One Hoskins, who bers of it oc4.*a8ionally represented the county 
had made himself eoiispiciious in the House in the House of Commons during the next 
of CommoTis by his denunciation of Scotch- three hundred vears. Frederick Comwal- 
men and Scot cli inst it uliims, declared when lis, created a banmet in 1027, fought for 
arrested that he was Cornwallis'sagent. Corn- Charles I,and followed Charles II into exile, 
wallis disolaiined all knowledge of Hoskins, He was crt»ated Lord Cornwallis of Eye, Suf- 
but admitted that he had procured the election folk, in 1001, and his descendants by fort u- 
of anotlier member of parliament, and had nate marriages increased the importance of 
supplied him with notes for a siK'ech against ' the familv. Charles, fifth lord Cornwallis, 
r<*cusant s and Scotchmen, llie privy council married Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Towns- 
placed Cornwallis under arrest m June 1014, hend and niece of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
andiie was impristuied in theTowerof London was created Earl Cornwallis and V'iscouut 
for a vear. Cornwallis, who was at one time Brome in 1753. His son Charles was etiu- 
living at Beost(^n, Suflblk, retired late in life cated at Eton, where he received an injury 
tollarborne, Staffordshire, where he died on to his eye by an accidental blow at hockey 
!^1 Dec. \i\'2\). He was buried in London at from the Hon. ShuteBarrington, afterwards 
St. (jiiles's-in-the-Fields. bishop of Durham. He obtained his first 
(■ornwallis married thrice: (1) Elizabeth, commission as ensign in the 1st, or grenadier, 
daughter of Thomas Famham of Fincham, guards, on 8 Dec. 1750. His military edu- 
Xorfolk ; {'2) Anne or Elizabeth, daughter of cation then commenced, and after travelling 
Thomas Barrow, widow of Ralph Skelton ' on the continent with a Russian officer, Cap- 
(rf. 80 March 1017); (3) Dorothy (rf. 29 April tain de Roguin, Lord Brome, as he was then 
1019), daughter of Richard Vaughan, bishop styled, studitnl at the military academy of 
of London, and widow of John Jegon, bishop Turin. 

of Norwich. Sir "William Cornwallis [q. v. J "While at Geneva, in the simimer of 1758, 

was Sir Charles's son by his first wife, and he heard that the guards had been ordered to 

one of the portraits in the print preceding join Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. He tra- 
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veiled at once to Ferdinand's headauarters, 
and arrived there six weeks before the Eng- 
lish troops, when he was appoint/ed aide-de- 
camp to the Marauis of Granby. He served 
on Granby *s stan for more than a year, and 
was present at Minden. He returned to Eng- 
land in August 1769, on being promoted cap- 
tain into the 85th regiment. In January 1760 
he was elected M.P. for the family borough 
of Eye in Suffolk, and on 1 May 1/61 he ob- 
tained the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 12th 
regiment, and assumed its command in June. 
His regiment was hotly engaged in the bat- 
tle of Kirch Donkem, or VeUinghausen, on 
15 July, and in many minor actions, and then 
went into winter quarters. Throughout the 
campaign of 1762 he was also present, and his ' 
regiment was particularly distinguished at 
the battles of Wilhelmstudt and Lutterberg, 
and he returned to England in November to 
tfdce his seat as second earl Cornwallis, to 
which title he had succeeded on the death of 
his father on 23 June. 

Cornwallis determined to act with the 
whig peers, and in opposition to Lord Bute, 
and wken Rockingham became prime mini- 
ster in July 1765, Cornwallis became a lord 
of the bedchamber. He was also made an 
aide-de-camp to the king in August 1765, 
and colonel of the 33rd regiment in March 
1766. When Rockingham went out of office 
in August 1766, Cornwallis, under the influ- 
ence of his friend Lord Shelbume, consented 
to serve under the Duke of Grafton, and ac- 
cepted from him the appointment of chief 
justice in eyre south 01 the Trent in De- 
cember 1766. He took no great part in po- ! 
litical debates, but he was one of the four , 
peers who supported Lord Camden in his op- 
position to the resolution asserting the right ! 
of taxation in America. He refused to remain \ 
in office after Shelbume's resignation, and in 
1769 threw up both his appointments as lord 
of the bedchamber and as chief justice in eyre, 
on which Junius observed, on 5 March 1770, 
that the ' young man has taken a wise resolu- 
tion at last, for ne is retiring into a voluntary 
banishment in hopes of recovering the ruins of 
his reputation.' The voluntary banishment to 
which Junius alludes was probably due to a 
different cause, as in 1768 Cornwallis mar- 
ried Jemima Tullikens, daughter of Colonel 
James Jones of the drd guards. The king 
certainly did not regard GDmwallis with the 
same detestation as most of the whig leaders, 
for in 1770 he was made constable of the 
Tower of London, and in 1775 he was pro- 
moted m ajoi^- generaL 

G^rge in no doubt felt that he could de- 
pend upon the loyalty of Cornwallis, who did 
not refuse to tAke a command in the war 



against the American insurffent^, though ho 
had systematically opposed the measures 
which caused the insurrection. The events of 
1775 made it necessary to reinforce the Eng- 
lish armv in America, and on 10 Feb. 1776- 
Cornwallis, in spite of the entreaties of his 
wife, set sail in command of seven regiments 
of infantry. When he reached Cai)e Fear, he 
found that Sir William Howe had evacuated 
Boston and retired to Halifax. To that place 
he brought the reinforcements, and when tho 
army was reconstituted he took command of 
the reser\'e division, while his seniors. Lieu- 
tenant-generals Heuiy Clinton and Earl 
Percy, took command of the 1st and 2nd 
divisions respectively. Under Sir William 
Howe, Cornwallis co-operated in the opera- 
tions in Stat«n Island and Long Island, in the 
battle of Brooklyn and the capture of New 
York, and after the battle of WTiite Plains he 
took Fort Lee on 18 Nov., and rapidly pursued 
Washington to Brunswick and then to Tren- 
ton, thus completeljr subduing the state of 
New Jersey. The military ability shown by 
Cornwallis in these operations was fidly re- 
cognised by Sir William Howe {Comtvallis 
Correspondence J i. 25), but, unfortunately, 
Howe himself was quite unable to seize the 
advantage which his subordinate's ability 
gave him. In the following year Cornwallis 
won the victory of Brandywine on 13 Sept.^ 
and safely occupied Philadelphia on the 28th. 
He then came home on leave and was pro- 
moted lieutenant-general, and again sailed 
on 21 April 1778 to take up the post of second 
in command to Sir Henry Clinton [q. v.], who 
had succeeded Sir William Howe as com- 
mander-in-chief in America. On joining Clin- 
ton at Philadelphia, Cornwallis soon found 
that that general had no more grasp of the 
critical situation of affairs than Sir William 
Howe, and, in utter disgust at his refusal to 
attempt operations on a large scale, he at 
once sent m his resignation, which the king 
refused to accept. Cornwallis understooa 
what a change had been made in the position 
of affairs by the active intervention of France ;. 
he saw the necessity of occupying every port 
at which French troops could be disembarked ; 
he wished to stop the supplies of money and 
stores which poured into tlie southern states 
by the Chesapeake, and he knew that the 
English army must win some striking suc- 
cess to counterbalance the evil effects of the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. As a 
general, he wished to make use of the untried 
resources of the southern states, to rally the 
loyalists there, and to act upon the focus of 
the insurrection from the soutn. Clinton, how- 
ever, could not understand these views of 
Cornwallis, and was quite satisfied with small 
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predaton' t-xpwlit ioiw. During 1778 Com- at New York, sending now and then a de- 
^allirt did little but cover the retreat from , tachment to Bteal tobacco, &c.' (^ComwalUt 




1(1 Feb. 1 779, and after that event Cornwallis fore his arrival, and he established himself, 
apnin ottered liis 8er\-ice8 to the king, and by Sir Henry Clinton*s express orders, at 
reachetl New York in the month of August. Yorktown on 2 Aug., though he did not re- 
Corn wallis was now at last enabled to carry gard his force as sufficiently strong to hold 
his ideas about the southern states into exe- that exposed post (see his despatch o^27 July 
cut ion. Clinton agree<l to go to South Caro- to Sir Henry Clinton, ib, i. 107-9). Wash- 
lina, and (m 12 May 1780 Charleston surren- ington soon perceived the mistake, and after 
dered to him. In the following month he he was joined in the beginning of September 
left the southern states, with a force of four by the French troops, which the Comte de 
thousand soldiers, to Cornwallis, and retired Grasse had landed at James Town, he decided 
to New York to leave him to carr>* out his to move with all his forces against Cornwallis. 
schemes as best he could. Cornwallis showed The residt of this movement was never doubt- 
hia military capacity in his defeat of General ful ; Clinton sent no help ; the English force 
Gates at Camden on 1(^ Aug. 1780, and he , was surrounded and outnumbered; on 14 Oct 
managed to keep the southern states in fair the advanced redoubts at Yorktown were 
order, and to rei>el the attacks of the various stormed, and on 19 Oct. Cornwallis was 
insurgent bands. In 1781 he decided to obliged to capitulate. On that very day Sir 
march northwards into Virginia, and hoped i Henrj' Clinton sailed from New Y'ork for the 
to form a junction with Clinton's army upon Chesapeake, and arrived there on the 24th to 
the (Chesapeake, and from that point to sub- find tliat he was too late. The capitulation 
due the most important rebel stat^. Leaving was signed, and the war of American inde- 
Lord lliiwdon to command on the frontiers of < pendence was at an end. Neither the govern- 
South Carolina, and Colonel! telfour at Char- ment nor the English people blamed Com- 
leston, he moved northwnnl. The expedition wallis. His schemes had been admirable 
began with disaster. Colonel Tarleton was in a political as well as in a military aspect, 
deleat^d at Cowpens on 17 Jan. by General ' and had it not been for the arrival of the 
Greene, but on the next day Corn wall is formed , French troops they might have succeeded, 
a junction with a division under Alexander i As early as May 1782, when Cornwallis 
I^slie, and pursued the victorious Americans, was still a prisoner on * parole,' he was asked 
lie at lust came up with them at Guilford ' to go to India as governor-general and com- 
Court-house, where he defeated the insur- maiuler-in-chief, but his position and his dis- 
gents, and took Greene's guns on 15 March trust of the ministry ]>reveiited him from ac- 
after a sharp engagement, in which he was cepting the olhce. His great political friend 
himself wounded. Ills plans after this victory was still Lord Shelburne, and, to show his 
are well shown in a letter to General Phillips, dislike of the accession of Pitt to power, he 
who had been sent tr) th«^ ( 'hesapeake by Clin- resigned his office of constable of the Tower 
ton, dated 10 April : * I have had a most ditH- in January' 1784; but in theNovember of that 
<'ult and dangerous campaign, and was obliged year he again received the olhce of constable, 
to fight a battle two hundred miles from any though as a militar\' post only. Pitt had, 
communication, against an enemy seven however, set his heart on Comwallis's ac- 
times my number. The fate of it was long cepting the governor-generalship of India, 
doubtful. We had not a regiment or coq)s Both Pitt and Dundas thought him the only 
that did not at some time give way. It ended, man capable of restoring the military and 
however, happily, in our completely routing civil services of India to an efficient state, 
the enemy and taking their cannon. ... I and of repairing the had eftect upon English 
last night heard of your arrival in the Chesa- 1 prestige of the defeats experienced in the 
peake. Now, my dear friend, what is our plan? second Mysore war. Cornwallis, however, 
... If we mean an oilcnsive war in Ame- positively refused the offer of the double ap- 
rica, we must abandon New York, and bring point ment when it was again made to him m 
our whole force into Virginia; we then have Februarv 1785, but at last, after a short mis- 
a stake to fight for, and a successful battle ' sion to Frederick the Great in August and 
may give us America. If our plan is defen- September under the pretext of attending the 
sive, mixed jtvith desultory expeditions, let | great l^ussian reviews in Silesia, he con- 
sented to accept it on 23 Feb. 1786, * much 



lis quit the Carolinas (which cannot be held 
-defensively while Virginia can be so easily 
armed against us), and stick to our salt pork 



against his will and with grief of heart ' (t6. 
i. 208). 
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Cornwallis had great advanta^ over 
Warren Ilastinffs, who had been tnwarted 
and interfered with by his council, for he was 
enabled to act, under the new arrangements 
of Pitt and Dundas, in all cases of emergency 
in direct opposition to the opinion of his 
council. Yet he had great difficulties ; the 
revenue was badly collected, the civil ser- 
vants were flagrantly corrupt, and while the 
princes within the power of the company's offi- 
cials were pillagea, the independent princes 
were shaken in their opinion of English in- 
vincibility by the events of the second My- 
sore war. Comwallis's first task was to 
examine into the corruption of the civil ser- 
vants. He soon discovered that it was hope- 
less to remedy the mischief without radical 
reforms, and in a despatch full of wisdom 
(tb. i. 266-8) he announced to the directors 
that he had rearranged the salaries of the 
collectors on such a scale that they should 
not have to resort to peculation in order to 
obtain adequate incomes. Cornwallis's re- 
forms in the military forces of the company 
were of hardly less importance than those of 
the civil service. The utter inefficiency of the 
company's European troops, as compared with 
the king's troops, had caused the promulgation 
of a scheme for consolidating tnem into one 
royal army, obeying the king's regulations ; 
but the dislUie felt by officers in the company's 
service to entering the royal army prevented 
them from helping in this consolidation, which 
was never carried into effect. The best com- 
pany's officers were all employed with native 
troops, and were hardly likely to abandon 
their chances of the colonelcy of a sepoy 
regiment, with from 7,000/ to 8,000/. a year, 
in order to become officers in the king's ser- 
vice, where promotion was governed by poli- 
tical interest (id, i. 333). Though he had to 
abandon this scheme, Cornwallis never ceased 
to demand more English regiments from home, 
and he urged the despatch of more regiments 
from England, and the gradual decrease of 
the company's Europeans without insisting 
upon the scheme of consolidation. These la- 
bours of reform in the civil and military ser- 
vices and his ceaseless war against Jobs of 
all sorts fuUy occupied the time of'^ Corn- 
wallis for the first three years of his In- 
dian government; but a storm was gathering 
in the south which threatened the English 
power. 

The letters of the govemor^eneral at this 
time to his only son. Lord Srome, then a 
boy at school, are worth a notice, as showing 
the simple loving nature of the man. * You 
must write to me by every opportunity,' he 
tells his son on 17 Sept. 1786, ' and longer 
letters than I write to you ; for I have a 



great deal more business every dav than you 
have on a whole school day, and I never get 
a holiday. I have rode once upon an elephant^ 
but it is so like going in a cart, that you would 
not think it very agreeable ' (ib. i. 218). Again 
he writes to Lord Brome on 28 Dec. 1786 : * You 
will have heard that soon after 1 left England 
I was elected a knight of the Garter, and very 
likely laughed at me for wishing to wear a 
blue riband over my fat belly. . . . But I 
can assure you upon my honour that I neither 
asked for it nor wished for it. The reason- 
able object of ambition to a man is to have- 
his name transmitted to posterity for eminent 
services rendered to his country and to man- 
kind. Nobody asks or cares whether Hamp- 
den, Marlborough, Pelham, or Wolfe were 
knights of the (barter. Of all things at present 
I am most anxious to hear about you. The 
packet that was coming to us overland, and 
that left England in Julv, was cut off by the 
wild Arabs between Aleppo and Bussora*" 
(ib. i. 236). 

The outbreak of the third Mysore war for 
a time stopped the progress of Comwallis's 
peaceful reform in Bengal. The Madras go- 
vernment was weak and corrupt, and after 
the retirement of Sir Archibald Campbell 
(1739-1791) [q. v.] the utter neglect of aU 
precautions emboldened Tippoo Sultan in 
1790 to attack a faithful ally of England, the 
Rajah of Travancore. In the first campaign 
of the war Cornwallis left the command of 
the troops to General Medows, the new com- 
mander-in-chief at Madras, but the failure 
of that general to do anythii^ but capture 
Coimbatore made it necessary mr Cornwallis 
to proceed himself to Madras, and to take com- 
mand of the troops on 12 Dec. 1790. The 
campaign of 1791 was not one of a paramount 
importance, but every movement in it and 
every siege undertaken were necessary for the 
completion of the great end Cornwallis pro- 
posed to himself, the capture of Seringapatam 
and final overthrow of Tippoo's power. On 
7 March the pettah, and on 21 March the 
citadel, of Bangalore were stormed, and on 
13 May Cornwallis reached Arikera, within 
nine miles of Seringapatam itself. But it was 
too late in the season to undertake a great 
siege; Cornwallis did not know where the 
Mahrattas or Robert Abercromby's force from 
the west coast were, and therefore, after de- 
feating Tippoo on the 15th, he destroyed his 
battenng train and heavy baggage, and com- 
menced his retreat to Bangalore, itardly had 
he retired when he was joined by Hurry Punt 
and the Mahratta cavalry, and he immedi- 
ately planned out a great campaign for the 
following year. His political ability was 
shown in the manner in which he obtained the 
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lielp of b<Mh tho Nizam and the Mahrattas, \ gal, and to him the village community of the 
and thus isnlate<l Tipix)0. In swurinp thes«» . ryot 8 or cultivators was bound to pay a wr- 
nlliances ht» was materially assisted by the re- tain proportion of the produce of the soil. Thi* 
sidontsatthecourtsof IlvderaljadandPoona, , revenue was collected bvroval officers callt^i 




iiring the summer of 1 791 he occupied him- the revenue of a district. When the company 
self in reducing t lie various hill forts and pre- ' took over the government of Ben^ral, their 
piring for another march on St^ringa|>atam, collectors raised the revenue through the le- 
and on 19 Oct. he reduced Nundydroog, and ' mindars also, and were often bribed bvthwe 
on *J1 Dec. Sevemdroog, l)oth of which wen» native oiticials to let them off lightly. Com- 
believed to Ix' impn*gnable. The campaign ; wallis changed the zemindar from a mtrre 
of 1792 was commeTiced on 25 Jan., when " revenue official into the absolute proprietor 
Cornwallis left Sevemdroog with his own of his district, with full rights of property in 
army, and a considerable force of Mahrattas . it, on condition only that he paid over a fix&i 
and of the Nizam's trfM)])s. In al)out ten days sum yearly to the company's collector. This 
he reached SeringapatAm, and on ($ Feb. the i was a momentous revolution, caused really 
English tn)ops storme<l the whole line of the by the ignorance of native Indian laws and 
forts to the north of the Kaveri river. A few ■ customs. Even more mistaken was the w- 
days later General Robert Abercromby [q. v.] solution of Cornwallis to make his land 
came u]) from the west coast and formed a settlement permanent, thus rendering it im- 
j unction with Cornwallis, and the sit'ge of ; possible for the company to obtain more 
Seringa pa tarn proper then commenced. The revenue, and allowing all the * unearned in- 
rapid pn)gn»ssof the hatteries frightene<l Tip- crement ' of the soil to go to this factitious 
poo, and on 25 Feb. he surrendered tw^o of his aristocracy of zemindars. Shore (afterwards 
8ons as hostages, as a sign of his willingness [ govemor^neral and Lord Teignmouth), the 
to make ]H»ace. After much discussion the most experienced revenue official in India, 
treaty of peace was signed, by which Tippoo pointed this out, and advocated that the 
agreed to cede about one-half of his territories settlement should be decennial (see Zife of 
as well as to pay a sum of 3,000,000/. The ' Sir John Shore, Lord Teiffnmoufh, by his 
territory ceded was divided between the com- ' son) ; but Cornwallis was so thoroughly con- 
pany, the Nizam, and the Peishwa, with the vinced of the corruptness of the company's 
natural result of jealous feelings between the I civil servants, that ne feared to leave them 
two native powers, which eventually led to , the chance of being tempted by the bribes of 
war lifU'V Cornwallis had left India; but the the zemindars, and insisted on making the 
powerof Tippoo was broken, and the])restige , settlement permanent. Next in importance 
of the conqnering Mysore dyiiajity, which had ! to the Permanent Settlement were Corn- 
been established by J lydor Ali's suocesse**, was wallis's judicial reforms. He forbade the re- 
utterly destroyed. The way was tlius paved ! venue ofticialsto exercise judicial functions: 
for the final overtlirow of Tipjioo by Lord he regulated the powers of the zillah ami 
Wellesley. In one point the behaviour of ' provincial courts ; he took over the whole 
Cornwallis and Genend Medows contrasts fa- criminal jurisdiction of Bengal by abolishing 
vourably with that of General Harris, who the office of nawab nazim ; he established the 
finally took Seringapatam. Hoth of the for- sudder nizamut adawlut to be the supreme 
mer left their shares of ])rize money, amount- criminal court, as the sudder dewanni adaw- 
ingto47,i244/. and 14,i^>97/., to the army, while lut was the supreme civil court, and finally 
General 1 larris insisted upon ever^' penny he he determined to applvthe Mahommedan law 
could possibly claim. Comwallis's whole con- in criminal cases witli various modifications 
duct in India, and espt»cially in the war with in accordance with English jurisprudence. 
Tippoo, was highly approved in England, and Cornwallis was now anxious to leave India, 
on 15 Aug. 1792 he was created Marquis in w^hich country he had been detained two 
Cornwallis in rt^cognition of his services. years longer than he had intended by the 

Aft4?r concluding the treaty with Tippoo war with Tippoo, and he had the satisfaction 
Sultan, Cornwallis returned to Calcutta, and to learn before he started that his chief co- 
there occupied himself with the completion adjutor, Mr. (now created Sir Jolm) Shore, 
of his various reforms. First and most im- was ai)pointed to succeed him as governor- 




many years oi discussion, on 'J'Z j>iarcn iie handed over tne gov 
1793. The state or the monarch had always Shore, and sailed for Madras, in order to take 
been regarded as proprietor ofthe soil of Ben- command of the expedition against Pondi- 
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•cherry, which was rendered necessary by the 
outbreak of war between England and revo- 
lutionary France. PondicherTy, however, had 
surrendered before he reached Madras, and he 
made up his mind to return to England at 
once, and sailed on 10 Oct. 1793. 

Cornwallis reached England on 3 Feb. 
1794, and his assistance was at once demanded 
by the ministers. Not only did they want : 
to consult him on Indian affairs, but still 
more did they desire to make use of his mili- 
tary abilities in Flanders. The state of the 
war there against France was anything but 
encouraging. Prussian, Austrian, and Eng- 
lish were disheartened and disa^eing. 
Such a state of affairs was fatal, and in June 

1794 Cornwallis started on a special mission 
to advise co-operation, and to bolster up the , 
•coalition. The result of his mission was a 
curious suggestion from Vienna, that he 
should be inade a local field-marshal, and put 
in command of the allied forces ; the sug^^es- | 
tion, to his great satisfaction, came to nothing, i 
He saw how perilous such a situation wouM ! 
be, and how it would necessarily embroil him 
with the Duke of York. But though this | 
scheme failed, he was persuaded in February 

1795 to accept the ofnce of master-generu 
of the ordnance with a seat in the cabinet ; 
and as the only general officer in the cabinetr, ' 
he was necessarily entrusted with the super- 
vision of the defences of the country in pre- 
paration for the expected invasion of the 
French. From this work he was called by 
the news of the threatening attitude taken 
by the East India Company's officers in Ben- 
gaL The higher relative rank of the king^ 
officers, and their conseauent absorption of 
staff appointments, had nlled the company's 
officers with resentment, and the prospect of 
the abolition of the company's European 
troops, which would drive many of them into 
the tang's service, had caused them to form a 
powerful secret association. Affairs looked so 
threatening that Dundas urged Cornwallis to 
go again to India, and on 1 Feb. 1797 he was 
sworn in as governor-general and commander- 
in-chief. However, the tact of Sir Robert 
Abercromby, and certain concessions made 
by the court of directors, quieted the officers, 
snd it was not found necessary for Cornwallis 
to leave England. More serious was the 
danger threatening the peace of England from 
the state of Ireland, and as eany as May 
1797 a report that Cornwallis was going to 
Ireland as commander-in-chief caused Lord 
'Camden, the viceroy, to write him an enthu- 
siastic letter of welcome (Cornwallis Corre- 
tpandeneef ii. 835, 326). The report was pre- 
mature, but in May 1798 things had come to 
such a desperate pass that it was necessary to 



])lace Irish affairs under an experienced general 
and statesman with full powers. Cornwallis 
was begged to accept the two offices of viceroy 
and commander-in-chief. * I will not presume 
to say,' wrote Pitt on hearing of his acceptance, 
* how much I feel myself obliged to you for 
such a mark of vour confidence in the present 
government. *ou have, in mv opinion, con- 
ferred the most essential obligation on the 
public which it can perhaps ever receive from 
the services of any individual' (tb. ii. 350). 

The viceroyalty of Cornwallis was marked 
by the suppression of the rebellion of 1798, 
and by the carrying of the Act of Union. 
Many symptoms showed that a ^eat insur- 
rection was in preparation, but only one man, 
Lord Castlereagh, the acting secretary to the 
lord-lieutenant, appreciated the greatness of 
the crisis. Lord Camden and the castle 
officials were quite unfitted to cope with 
events. The military forces were also in a 
bad condition. The troops were chiefly Eng- 
lish and Scotch militia, and their want of 
discipline had caused Sir Kalph Abercromby 
to resign in despair [see Abebcbomby, Sib 
Ralph], and since his resignation matters 
had gone from bad to worse. The insurrec- 
tion was fixed for 23 May, but Lord Castle- 
reagh was informed of the whole plan, and 
had the leaders of the rebellion, notably 
Lord Edward FitzGerald and the Sheares, 
arrested before the appointed day. Never- 
theless the rebellion dia break out. Esmonde 
took Prosperous, and Father Murphy Ennis- 
corthy and Wexford. These successes ter- 
rified the castle officials, and Cornwallis was 
sent over to suppress the rebellion. He 
reached Dublin on 20 June, and on the very 
next day Major-general John Moore, after 
co-operating in Lake's victory at Vinegar 
Hill, enter^ Wexford. Cornwallis had still 
much to do to quiet Ireland. The bands of 
rebels were speedily hunted down, and the re- 
bellion kept irom spreading. On 22 Aug. the 
serious news arrived at Dublin that General 
Humbert had landed at Killala Bay, and the 
viceroy at once started to command the troops 
which were directed against him. The French 
were only eleven hundred strong, yet on 
27 Aug. they defeated the first army which 
came against them under General Hutchinson 
at the DAttle of Castlebar, better known as the 
* Castlebar Races.' The French, in spite of 
their victory, found themselves badly sup- 
ported, and on 9 Sept. General Humbert 
surrendered to Cornwallis with all his men. 
This success finally ruined the last hope for 
the Irish rebels, and it remained only to 
pacify the country. In this labour he fol- 
lowed one simple rule, namelv, to punish the 
ringleaders, and spare their unfortunate dupes. 
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The clemeucy of h'm character was shown in the new peeragfes and promotions in the peer- 
ih'iA policy, hut he saw that it was necessary age which ComwalliB had promised were 
to do something more to assure the peace of duly conferred.' But the question of catholic 
Ireland ; he saw that it wiis necessary to emancipation, which he had still nearer hi* 
St amp out the corrui>tion of officials as sternly heart, was not to he carried, and as soon aft 
in Ireland as in Inuia : he saw that the par- he heard that the kinip had refused to hear 
liament of Ireland did not represent the of emancipation, and that Pitt had resigned, 
people of Ireland, and was useless from a prac- he at once resigned both the vioen>yalty and 
tical point of view for business, and he there- his post as master-general of the ordnance. 
fore becjime an ardent advocate for catholic His words in announcing his retirement to 
emancipation and the abolition of the Irish General Ross, in a letter of 15 Feb. 1801, are 
parliament. striking: 'No consideration could induce 

In carrying the Act of Union more cre<lit me to take a responsible part> with any ad- 
must rest with Lord Castlereagh than with ministration who can be so blind to the in- 
Comwallis; but nevertheless Castlereoffh terest, and indeed to the immediate security of 
could not have done what he did without the their country, as to persevere in theoldsvstem 
viceroy's active help and steady support. As of proscription and exclusion in Irelan j[ * (ib. 
early as 12 Nov. 1798 the Duke of Portland iii. .S37). He had, however, to wait until 
[seenEXTixcK,\ViLLiAMllEXKyCAVEXDT8H, May, when his successors, Lord Hardwicke 
third Duke of Portland] sent over the first and Sir William Medows, came over to Ire- 
scheme of the articles of union to Dublin, and land, and he then hurried back to his seat 
fromthut time the quest ion received the vice- in Suffolk, Culford, intending to retire for 
roy's unceasing attention. The measure was ever from public life. 

at once introduced into the Irish House of In July 1801, however, he received the 
Commons, but to the surprise of the govern- command of the important eastern district^ 
mcnt the opposition a])peared in strength, and , with his headquarters at Colchester, and in 
on 22 Jan. 1 799, a motion of Mr. George Pon- October he was appointed British plenipoten- 
sonby, * That the house would be ready to tiary to negotiate peace with Bonaparte. Hfr 
enter into any measure, short of surrendering left Dover on 3 Nov., and after an interview 
their free resident and independent legisla- with the first consid at Paris, he proceeded 
ture, as established in 1782,' was carried by to Amiens to negotiate the treaty with the 
107 to 105. This defeat did not discourage French plenipotentiary, Joseph Bonaparte. 
Ijord Castlereagh, and he prepared, by boldly This mission was the most unfortunate which 
bribing with titles, places, and money, espe- Cornwallis ever undertook. He was no diplo- 
cially with money in the 9hape of comptmsa- matist : had partly forgotten his French 
tion for borough influence*, to win a majority (see Diary of Sir George Jackjfon, K,C.H.Vy 
for the Act of Union. Cornwallis loathed and was no match for Joseph Bonaparte, wh«> 
this trallicking for votes, and left it to his was tliroughout cleverly prompted oyTalley- 
subordinato, but he supi)orted him consis- ' rand. But in truth both nations wanted peace, 
teutly, and passed his word for the fulfilment though the plenipotentiaries wrangled until 
of the promises which Castloreagli made. 27 March 1802, when the treaty of Amiens 
lie took far more interest in Castloreagh's was signed. By it England surrendered all 
grander scheme for the establishment of the ' her conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad, 
Koman catliolic church in Ireland, and be- which itoUand and Spain were compelled to 
lioved firmly tliat if the invidious laws against cede to her, and France lost nothing. Other 
the catholics were repoaltKl, when the union questions were slurred over, and tlie treaty 
was un accomplished fact, peace and quiet was in fact rather a truce than a peace. 
w^ould be restored to the country. Castle- On his return from France, Cornwallis 
reagh's bribery was successful, and on 7 Juno i retired to Culford, where he lived a peaceful 
1800 the Union Bill passed the Irish House life for three years until a demand was sud- 
of Commons by 15^3 to "6^. Cornwallis had denly made up>n him t^ go to India again as 
still many difHculties to contend with, for the governor-general and commander-in-diief. 
government, or rather the king, declined at ' He felt that it was a desperate thing for a 
first to fulfil the pledges which he had had man of sixty-six to undertake such a task, 
to mak(» in order to get the bill carried, and but his sense of duty forbade him to rt?fupe, 
when he found that such was the case he and he left England in March 1805. lie 
as a man of honour felt it necessaryto resign. ' found the coimtry much changed when he 
He announced this resolve in a manly letter, landed at Calcutta on 29 July. The policy 
dated 17 June 1?<00 {Cornwallis Correspimd" , ofLortl Welleslev and the victories of Harris 
enre, iii. 262-6). The government on re- ' over Tippoo, ancl of Lake and Sir Arthur 
ceiving this letter at once gave in, and all I Wellesley overt he Mahrattas, had established 
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the company's power in India on a larger , twin brother of General Edward Cornwallis, 
and grander basis. But the question naturally and Cole relates that *both the brothers at 
suggested itself whether it were possible for Eton school were so alike that it was diffi- 
the company to hold safely such a vast cult to know them asunder.' From Eton 
extent of country. History has shown that Frederick proceeded to Christ's College, Cam- 
Lord Wellesley was right ; and his grand bridge, of which he became a fellow (B.A. 
schemes have been just ined. But in 1805 the 1736, D.D. 1748). Cole says he *was my 
news of Monson's defeat by Ilolkar had justar- schoolfellow and contemporary at the uni- 
rived, and the company, whose revenues were versity , where no one was more beloved, or 
diminishing while its territories were ex- bore a better character than he did all the 
tending, desired to draw back from the posi- time of his residence therein : during which 
tion of nonour into which Lord Wellesley had time, towards the latter end of it, he had the 
forced it. Cornwallis landed with the express misfortune to have a stroke of the palsy , which 
intention of at once making peace with both took away the use of his right hand, and 
Scindia and Holkar, and he wrote the day after obliged hun to write with his left, which he 
his arrival to Lord Lake : ' It is my earnest did very expeditiously ; and I have often had 
desire, if it should be possible, to put an end the honour to play at cards with him, when 
to this most unprofitable and ruinous warfare' it was wonderful to see how dexterously he 
(Cornwallis Correspondence ^ iii. 632). With would shuffle and play them.' In 1740 he 
this intention he started up the Ganges in order was presented by his brother to the rectory 
to be upon the scene of action, and expressed of Cnelmondiston, Suffolk, with which he 
his views in his last despatch written while held that of Tittleshall St. Mary, Norfolk ; 
upon the river on 19 Sept. (ib, iii. 646-54). and afterwards he was appointed one of the 
Tnese views were not, however, carried out king's chaplains-in-ordinary. He was ap- 
[see Lake, Gerard, Viscount, and Barlow, pointed a canon of Windsor by patent dated 
Sir Georoe Hilaro], for a few days later 21 May 1746, and on 14 Jan. 1746-7 he was 
his powers of mind seemed to fail, and he collated to the prebend of Leighton Ecclesia 
began to lose consciousness. He was landed in the church of Lincoln, 
at Ghazipore, but did not gain strength, and On 19 Feb. 1749-60 he was consecrated 
died there on 6 Oct. 1805. Every honour bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and on 
that could be paid to the memory of Com- 14 Nov. 1766 he was nominated dean of St. 
wallis was paid ; a mausoleum was erected Paul's. Soon after the death of Dr. Seeker,, 
over his remains at Ghazipore, which has he was appointed by the crown to succeed 
ever since been kept in repair by the Indian that prelate as archbishop of Canterbury. 
Government ; statues were erected to him in His election took place on 23 Aug. 1768, and 
St. Paul's Cathedral, at Madras, and Bombay, he was enthroned at Canterbury on 6 Oct. 
and 40,000/. was voted to his family by the following. He died at Lambeth Palace, after 
court of directors. He deserved these honours, a few days' illness, on 19 March 1783, and 
for if not a man of startling genius, he was was buried on the 27th in a vault under the 
a clearHsighted statesman and an able general, communion-table in Lambeth Church, 
as well as an upright English gentleman. He married on 8 Feb. 1769 Caroline, daugh- 
Charles, the only son (h, 1774), became ter of William Townshend, third son of 
second marquis and third earl, married Louisa, Charles, second viscount Townshend, but had 
daughter ot the fourth Duke of Gordon, had no issue. She survived till 17 Sept. 1811. 
five daughters, and died 16 Aug. 1823, when Cornwallis, though inferior in learning to 
the marquisate expired. James Cornwallis many of his predecessors, was much respected 
[q. v.] became fourth earl. and beloved in his diocese. Hasted, the his- 

[The Correspondence of Charles, 1st Marquis qo„„. <t1i^ «.w.^i«o1,««^:„^« ««* --.*.-^^' 

Cornwallis, ed.V Charles Ross. 8 voU. 1869. is "^IV f^^l^f^L^T ^I^^'^^'^a 

the storehouse of facts on his career: the ori- ^^^"^^ everybody here : his affabibty and 

finals of the letters contained in it are in the courteous behaviour are much taken notice 

Secord Office; see also Kaye's Lives of Indian 7» ^ very different from his predecessors.' 

Officers ; Wilks's Historical Sketches of the South ^^ Lambeth Palace, from the instant he en- 

of India for the Mysore war; and the Castlereagh tered its walls, the invidious distinction of 

Despatches for his Irish policy and government.] & separate table for the chaplains was abo- 

H. M. S. lished, and they always sat at the same board 
with himself. His hospitality was princely, 

CORNWALLIS, FREDERICK, D.D. especially on pubHc days, it being formerly 

(1713-1788), archbishop of Canterburv, the custom for the archbishops of Canterbury, 

seventh son of Charles, fourth lord Comwal- when resident at Lambeth Falace, to keep a 

lis, was bom on 22 Feb. 1713. He was a public table one day in every week dunng 
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routs on Sundays. ; defuee of D.C.L. from his uniTenitr. In 



lie published four single sennons, and con- 
tributed verses to the university collections 
on the marriage of the Prince of Orange 



1781 he was consecrated bishop of LichMd 
and Ck)yentry, and then at length retircd 
from his Kentish livinga. On the tnnab- 




poBition 

[Gent. Mug. xlviii. 438, liii. pt. i. pp. 273, three years later he exchanged for that of 
279, 280; IIasted'8 Kent, iv. 760 ; Manning and dean of Durham. 
Bray's Surrey, iii. 507 ; C<x>ke'8 Preacher's Assists In August 1823 the second Marquis Corn- 



ant, ii. 90 ; >icliol8 8 Lit. Anecd.; Nichols all- wallis died, and the marqoisate becoming 
lustr. of Lit.; IJrydges's Restitut*, iv. 262; extinct, the earldom reverted to his unde the 
Evanss Cat. ofEngmveil Portntits, Nos. 2573- bishop, who was now in his eighty-eeoondvesr. 
2574 ; Cat. of Printed Bcjoks in Bnt. Mns ; Hoi- Qn 20 Jan. 1 824 he died at Echiiond, Siirev. 
liss Menioirs^i. 429 ; Col^ Athenie Cantab C. jje had been bishop of Lichfield for nearfv 
II. 214; 1> Neves tasti (Ilardy), i. 30, 558, ii. oa„ fi,,^ „^««- -5j «— v • j V* "~V 
176, 316, iii. 408 ; Sketches from Nature, in high fv^'^T^ ^^^' """^ "^ ^'""^^ in his ca- 
preservation (1779), p. 46; Browne's Laml>6th ^ ^ i-^i l • j /^ i. . 

Palace, p. 162.] T. C. ,t? }j'} *ien^amsd Catharine, danrfiter 

of Galfndus Mann of Newton and Bougnton 

'"^' Horace Mann, by 
* of two daughters 

, succeeded to the title. 

Charles, first earl Cornwallis, by Elizabeth, He published at intervals five sermons 
daughter ofCharleSjViscountTownshend, and (1777, 1780, 1782, 1788, 1811). 
the youucfer brother of Charles, first marquis r.A 'Ma^t^^a^l ^ % uo /• ' ^ . 
Cor^walfis [q, v.] He was l^,™ in li?ver J^^N?^; rS?:f."ii."'~*™'»»*^ 





Oxford,where he graduated B.A.in June 17C3, 

afterwards being given a fellowship at Merton, CORNWALLIS, JANE, Labt Cob5- 

from which college he took the M.A. degree wallis (1581-1669), was the daughter of 

in 17()1). (M ceasing residence at Oxford he Hercules Meautys of West Ham, Essex, by 

entered as a member of the Temple, and in- Philippe, daughter of Richard Cooke ofOidea 

tended practising at the bar, but on the ad- Hall, in the same county. She became, in 

vice of his uncle, Frederick Cornwallis, arch- 1608, the second wife of Sir William, elder son 

bishop of Canterbury, he altered his mind of Sir Thomas Cornwallis [q. v.] of Brome. 

and took holy orders. He commenced his Sullblk. Her husband died in 1611, lea vb^r 

career in the church by acting as chaplain to issue by her an only son, Frederick, who was 

his cousin, Lord Townshend, lord-lieutenant created Lord Cornwallis. In 1613 she mar- 

of Ireland, till in 1769 he was presented by ried Sir Nathaniel Bacon, K.B., of Culford, 

his imcle to the living of Ickham, Kent, to Suffolk, where she died on 8 May 1659. 

which that of the neighbouring parish of Her * Private Correspondence * between 

Adisham was added in the following year. 1613 and 1644 was published at London in 

In this same year (1770) he was made a pre- 1842, 8vo. 

bend of Westminster, rector of Newington, There is a full-leng^th portrait of her at 

Oxford, and then of Wrotham,Kent. On re- Audley End. 

ceiying this last appointment he resigned the j-pref. to Cornwallis Correspondence: Addit. 

livings of Ickham and Adisham, but six MS. 19079, f. 92 6, 96, 96 6.] T. C. 

months later he was for the second time in- 

ductt^d as rector of Ickham, a dispensation CORNWALLIS, SiB THOMAS (1519- 

having been granted allowing him to hold 1604), comptroller of the household, was the 

the rectory of Wrotham conjointly with that eldest son of Sir John Cornwallis, steward 

of Ickham and the chapel of Staple. In of the household to Prince Edward, son of 

1773, having in the meantime again resigned Henry VIII, by his wife Mary, daughter of 

the living at Ickham, he became, stifl by Edward Sulyard of Otes, Essex. He was 

hisuncle'spatronage,rectorofBoughtonMal- knighted at Westminster on 1 Dec. 1548, 

herbe in the same county. From being a and in the following year was sent to Norfolk, 

prebend of Westminster he was preferred in with the Marquis of Northampton, Lord 
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Sheffield, and others, to quell the insurrec- 
tion, which was headed by Robert Ket the 
tanner. Though they contrived to take Nor- 
wich, that city was shortly afterwards retaken 
"by the rebels, when Lord. Sheffield was killed 
And Cornwallis taken prisoner. Upon the 
defeat of the rebels by the Earl of Warwick 
and the German mercenaries he regained his 
liberty. In 1553 he served the office of 
sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, and upon the 
death of Edward VI repaired to Framling- 
ham to offer his assistance to Mary. £1 
October of the same year he was commis- 
sioned with Sir Robert Bowes to treat with 
the Scotch commissioners for the purpose of 
settling the differences between the two king- 
doms, and the treaty of Berwick was signed 
by them on 4 Dec {CaL of State Papers, 
Dom. 1001-3, Addenda, 1547-67, p. 430). 
In Januaiy 1554 Cornwallis and Sir Edward 
Hastings were sent by the queen to Dartford 
in order to confer with Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
whom they were instructed to tell that she 
■* marvelled at his demeanour,' ' rising as a 
subject to impeach her marriage.' When 
Courtenay in the following month deserted 
Sir John Gage and fled to Whitehall on the 
arrival of Wyatt, crying * Lost ! all is lost,' 
it was Cornwallis who rebuked him by saying, 
* Fie, my lord, is this the action of a gentle- 
man ? ' In March Cornwallis served on the 
<x>mmi88ion for the trial of Wyatt, who after 
« short respite was beheadea on 11 April 
1664 (H0LIN8HED, 1687, pp. 1103-4). In the 
previous February Cornwallis had been des- 
patched with Sir Richard Southwell and 
"Sir Edward Hastings to bring the Princess 
Elizabeth back from Ashridge in Hertford- 
shire, whither she had retired in 1553. Though 
suffering from illness they compelled her to 
rise from her bed, and by slow stages of six 
or seven miles a day brought her to London. 
When it was suggested, with a view of ex- 
•cluding her from the succession, that the 
princess should be sent out of England, Corn- 
wallis made a successful protest in the council 
against the scheme. In 1554 he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of Calais, a post which he 
retained until his recall, some two months 
before the town fell into the hands of the 
French in January 1558. On 25 Dec 1557 
he was made comptroller of the household 
in the place of Sir Robert Rochester (Stbtpb, 
vi. 23), and in the following month was 
elected one of the members for the county 
of Suffolk. Upon the accession of Elizabeth 
he was removed from his post in the house- 
hold as well as from the privy council, and 
thereupon retired to his Suffolk estates and 
rebuilt Brome Hall. Being a staunch pa- 
pist and a trusted servant of the late queen. 



he was naturally an object of suspicion to 
Elizabeth's ministers. On the appearance of 
symptoms of disaffection among the catholic 
nobles in 1570, Lord Southampton, one of 
the intended leaders of the insurrection, and 
Cornwallis were at once arrested. Shortly 
afterwards the threatened danger of a war 
with France was averted, and they were 
then set at liberty. In 1567 Cornwallis at- 
tended a conference on religious matters, the 
result of which was that on 20 June he made 
his humble submission to the queen, and 

* entreated pardon for his offence in having 
withstood uer laws for establishing true re- 
ligion ' (Cai. of State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, 
p. 293). He seems, however, to have sadly 
relapsed, for in 1578 various complaints were 
made of his conduct, among others that he 
' shared in drunken banquetings of bishops' 
servants, and made scoffing excuses for coming 
to church ' {ib. Add. 1566-79, p. 551). In a 
letter, however, to Lord Burghley, dated 
9 July 1584, Cornwallis asserts that *no 
action of his life discovers a disobedient or 
unquiet thought towards her majesty,' and 
transmits a copy of his letter to the bishop 
of Norwich justifying his non-attendance 
at church (ib, 1581-90, p. 190). His name 
heads the list of recusants for 1587 (Stbypb, 
xii. 597). He died on 28 Dec. 1604 in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, and was buried 
in the church at Brome, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. With regard to 
his age there is some doubt, as it is stated in 

* Excursions through Suffolk ' (p. 22) that * his 

Portrait when at the age of seventy-four, in 
590, hangs in the dining-room.' This por- 
trait is unfortunately no longer there, out 
was sold with the rest of the family relics 
at Brome Hall in 1825-6. Cornwallis mar^ 
ried Anne, the daughter of Sir John Jeming- 
ham of Somerleyton, Suffolk, by whom he 
had two sons and three daughters. William, 
his eldest son, was knighted at Dublin on 
6 Aug. 1599 for his services in Ireland under 
Robert, earl of Essex, and was the father of Sir 
Frederick Cornwallis, bart., who on 20 April 
1661 was created Baron Cornwallis of Eye 
for his fidelity to Charles I. Of the younger 
son. Sir Charles Cornwallis, a separate notice 
is given. The suspicions of Sir Thomas's com- 
plicity with the French when treasurer of 
Calais, which are recorded in the lines, 

Who built Brome Hall? Sir Thomas Corn- 
wallis. 
How did he build it ? By selling of Calais, 
appear to be quite unfoimded ; for in a letter 
wntten at Calais on 2 July 1557, Cornwallis 
warned the queen of the weakness of the 
garrison, and entreated that a larger force 
should be immediately sent over. 

B 2 
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[CoUinss Peemgo (1812), ii. 544-6, 648-50; CORNWALLIS, SiB WILLIAM {i. 
Burko's Extinct Peerage (1883), pp. 137-8 ; Ed- '■ 1631 ?), knight and eaaayiat, elder son of Sir 




xii. 697; Speod (1611). pp. 816, 819. 821-2 ; I ^^^•l/^^*iherine,d^^^ 

Calendar of Stato Papew. ScotUnd, i. los! I P»'^,^^<>^Erwarton,SuffoU^^^^^ 

Domwtic Addt ndi, 1 547-65, p. 430 ; Excursions ^^^ eldest son, Charles, and otherchildren. He 

through Suffolk (1819). ii. 21-3; Notes and ; apPfars to have been knighted in 1602. Hewu^ 

Queries. 4th ser. i. 505-6, 7th ser. i. 69. 152; ! a friendof Ben Jonson,and emplo;^ed himt3 

Official Ketum of LisU of Members of Parlia- ' write 'Penates, or a Private Entertainment for 

ment, pt. i. p. 398.] 6. F. R. B. j the Kiiur and Queen,' on the occasion of their 

visit to his house at Highgate on May-dar* 

CORNWALLIS, THOMAS (10(53-1 731), I 1 004. His essays are written in imitation of 
commissioner of lotteries, fourth son of j Montaigne, but lack the sprightliness of the 
Charles, second lord Cornwallis, bv his wife ' French author. Cornwallis spent his life in 
Margaret Playsted, was bom in buffolk on studious retirement. His worteare: 1. 'Di*- 

1601, 
Corne- 

- , . . - ^ ,2ndpart 

Cambridge, under the tutorship of Mr. Lane. I 1010, 16mo and 12ino, 1616 4to, two part* 
To the latter's inspiration are possibly due \ with a frontispiece 1617, and 1632 smauivo, 
some creditable Latin elegiacs signed by ' with the essays i^n Seneca, 1631. 3. *The 





bridge, where he apparently took no degree, is reprinted in the ' Somers Tract*,' iii. 316. 
Cornwallis obtained a commission in the edit. 1810. 5. ' Essays or Encomiums,' 



Essays or Encomiums,' 
guards, and some years later succeeded his 1610, 1(^0. 0. Verses in Sylvester's * La- 
brother Frederick in the command of the crymaB Lacrymarum ' on the death of the 
independent company in Jersey. In 1709 Prince of Wales, and lines on the moniunent 



the system of parliamentary lotteries was of Lucy, lady Latimer, in Hackney Church; 
introduced, and Cornwallis is credited with '■ this lady was the wife of Sir William CJorn- 

I 'I .I ••1 •. rrtt 1 •_•__ . . -_ 




thei)rincipalofwhichwastobcsunkand9per after the author's death, there is a print of 
cent, allowed on it during thirty-two years : two men sitting and writing, supposed to 
3,760 of the tickets were prizes varying in | represent Sir Charles and Sir William Corn- 
value from 1,0(X)/. to 5/. per annum ; the re- wallis, his son. 

mainder were blanks, of which there were (-j^ .^ ^g^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ j j^2 ; CoUins's 
therefore thirty-nme to one prize, but each , pe^j^ge of England (Brj-dges). ii. 647 ; Wood's 
blank wasentitled to U^r.perimnumforthirty- | ^thense Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 613; Page's Supple- 
two years. Tlus scheme proved a great popular jnent to the Suffolk Traveller, p. 5; Grainger's 
success, and was the foundation of all the Uiog. Hist. (ed. 1776), ii. 333, 334.] W. H. 
subsequent state lotteries, which continued 

to be set on foot in every session of parliament CORNWALLIS, SiB WILLIAM (1 744- 
till 1824. Cornwallis was annually appointed 1819), admiral, fourth son of Charles, fifth 
a commissioner of lotteries up to the year of , lord and first earl Cornwallis, was bom on 
his death, which occurred in St. James's Street 20 Feb. 1743-4, and entered the na\-v in 
on 29 Dec. 1731 (Gent Mag, 1731, p. 540). 1755, when his first ser^-ice was onboarctthe 

Cornwall is was twice married; first, to Jane, ' Newark, in the fleet sent to North America 
widow of Colonel Vemam, and secondly, to under Boscawen. Afterwards, in the King- 
Anne, daughter of Sir Hugh Owen and widow . st on, he was present at the reduction of 
of John Ikrlow of Laureuny, Pembrokeshire. | Louisbourg in 1758, and in the Dunkirk at 

[Masters's Hist, of Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. | the battle of Quiberon Bay. Tlie Dunkirk 
p. 271 ; Walcott's Westminster, App. p. 39 ; En- was shortly afterwards sent to the Mediter- 



cyclop. Met sub voc. * Lotterios.'] A. V. 



ranean, and in December 1760 CornT^-allis^ 
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was moved into the Neptune, the flagship of 
Hear-admiral Saunders, by whom, on 5 April 
1761, he was appointed lieutenant of the 
Thunderer with Captain Proby, in which, on 
17 July, he assisted in the capture of the 
AchiUe of 64 guns off Cadiz. In July 1762 
he was promoted to be commander of the 
Wasp sloop ; in October was removed to the 
Swift, in which he continued till April 1765, 
when he was posted to the Prince Edward, 
which ship he paid off in May 1766. He was 
fihortly afterwards appointed to the Ouade- 
loupe frigate, which he commanded in the 
Mediterranean and on the home station till 
1773 ; and in 1774 was appointed to the Pal- 
las, in which he was employed on the west 
coast of Africa till 1776 ; during the latter 
part of the period, in arresting the ships of 
the American colonies, which, m that out-of- 
the-way locality, had established a trade in 
powder (Cornwallis to sec. of the admiralty, 
Sierra Leone, 30 Jan. 1776). He then went 
to the West Indies, and sailed from Jamaica 
in September with a convoy of 104 merchant 
flhips. Partly from bad weather, and still 
more from the carelessness and obstinacy of 
the masters, the convoy separated, and the 
Pallas arrived in the Channel with not more 
than eight or ten sail in company. The mer- 
chants, owners of the ships, made vehement 
complaints, and Cornwallis was compelled, 
in his defence, to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the misconduct of the masters, on 
whom the blame ultimately fell. 

Early in 1777 he was appointed to the 
Isis of 50 guns on the North American sta- 
tion, with Lord Howe, by whom he was 
transferred for a short time to the Bristol ; 
was then sent home in command of the Chat- 
ham, March 1778 ; was moved into the Me- 
dea, May 1778; and on 5 Aug. was appointed 
to the Lion of 64 guns. In her, in the fol- 
lowing spring, he went out to the West In- 
dies in charge of convoy, and arrived at St. 
Lucia on 3 April 1779. Here he joined Vice- 
admiral Byron, and took an important part 
in the battle of Grenada (6Julyl779). Owing 
to the confused way in which Byron rushed 
into action, the leadiJng ships suffered severely, 
the Lion in an especial degree. She was al- 
most entirely dismasted, and drifted to lee- 
ward, so that when the French fleet tacked 
and returned to St. Gorge's Bay, their line 
cut her off from the English fleet. She ought 
to have proved no very difficult prixe, but 
lyEstaing was fortunately too prudent to 
risk what might bring on a renewed engage- 
ment, and the Lion went off before the wind 
under such sail as she could set on the stumps 
of her lower masts. She reached Jamaica m 
safety, and, having refitted there, was in the 



following March sent, in company of the 
Bristol and Janus, to cruise in the windward 
passage. Off Mont« Christ i on 20 March he 
fell in with a French convoy under the es- 
cort of four ships of the line and a frigate, 
which gave chase, and in light bafliing winds 
succeeded in overtaking and bringing him to 
action on the 21st. The unequal fight was 
maintained at intervals during the c^y, and 
was renewed the next morning ; but on Corn- 
wallis being joined by the Ruby of 64 guns 
and two frigates, the French drew off and 
rejoined the convoy. Three months later 
Cornwallis had been detached with a small 
squadron to see the West Indian trade safely 
through the gulf, and was on 20 June in 
the neighbourhood of Bermuda, when he 
sighted a convoy, which was in reality the 
fleet of transports carrying M. de Rocnam- 
beau and the French troops to North Ame- 
rica, under the escort of nine ships of the 
line and a frigate, commanded by M. de Ter- 
nay. Comwallis^s force consisted of only 
two ships of 64 guns, and two of 50, with a 
32-gun frigate; but De Temay, probably 
judging that the interests at stake were too 
great to run any needless risk, made no se- 
rious effort to crush it, and the squadrons 
separated after a desultory interchange of 
fire (Bbatson, Memoirs^ v. 98, vi. 231 ; MS- 
moires de Lauzun^ 1858, 327 ; Adolphe de 
BoFCLON, Liberge de Grandchain^ 266-70). 
Towards the close of the year ComwaUis 
returned to England, taking with him as a 
passenger in the Lion Captain Horatio Nel- 
son, who was invalided ^om the command 
of the Janus. The two had already become 
intimate during their stay in Jamaica, and 
contracted a friendship which lasted through 
their lives {Nelson Despatches^ i. 8, 33). 

In the following spring the Lion formed 
part of the fleet under Vice-admiral Darby 
at the relief of Gibraltar. Cornwallis was 
shortly afterwards appointed to the Canada 
of 74 guns, and in August sailed for North 
America under the oiders of Kear-admiral 
Diffby. When the attempt to relieve York 
had proved futile, Digby placed the Canada, 
together with other ships, under the com- 
mand of Sir Samuel Hood, who was return- 
ing to the West Indies. Cornwallis had thus 
a very important share in the engagement 
with be Grasse at St. Kitts on 26 Jan. 1782 
[see AfFLECK, Sib Edmuih)!, and afterwards 
took part in the actions of 9 and 12 April to 
leewurd of Dominica. In August the Canada 
was ordered to Enfi^land as one of the squa- 
dron under Rear-actmiral Graves and a large 
convoy. The greater number of the men-of- 
war and merchant ships were overwhelmed 
in a violent hurricane on 16-17 Sept. (Navr 
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tical Mof/azine, September 1880, xlix. 719) moved his flag to the Ctesar of 80 giins, and 

tsee Gbayes, Samuel, Lord Guati:s ; and in December to the Royal Sovereign of 100 
NGLEFiELD, JoHX Nichoi-son]. More for- guns. 

tunate than most of her consorts, the Canada In the following June, still in the Royal 
escaped with the loss of her maintop-mast Sovereign, and having with him four74-gan 
and mizen-mast, and arrived in England in ships and two frigates, he was cruising off 
October. . Brest, when on the 16th, to the southward 

In January 1783 Cornwallis was appointed of the Penmarcks, he fell in with the French 
to the Ganges, and two months later to the ' fleet under M. Villaret-Joyeuse, consisting 
Royal Charlotte yacht, which command he of twelve ships of the line and as many 
held till October 1787. He was then ap- lar^ frigates, together with small craft, 
pointt>d to the Robust, and in October 1788 malcing an aggregate of thirty sail. Corn- 
to the Crown, with a broad pennant on being wallis was compelled to retreat. Two of his 
nominat<^d commander-in-chief in the East ships,theBellerophon and Brunswick, proved 
Indies, where he arrived in the course of the to oe very heavy sailers ; in consequence of 
following summer. The force under his com- which, and a slight shift of wind to their ad- 
mand wus small, though objected to by the vantage, the French were able to draw ap 
French commodore ns exceeding what had ' in two divisions, one on each quarter of the 
been agreed on, to whom Cornwallis replied English squadron. By the morning of the 
that he knew of no such convention. Al- I 17th they were well within range, and a 
though the two nations were at peace, there brisk interchange of firing took place be- 
was some jealousy of the French negotia- tween their advanced shijps and the rearmost 
tions with Tippoo, which was intensified ' of the English, especially the Mars, which 
when war with Tippoo broke out and it was sufiered considerably in her rigging; so that 
reported that he was supplied with munitions Cornwallis, fearing she might be cut off. 
of war by French merchant ships. In No- | wore round to her support. This bold front 
vember 1791 Cornwallis was lying at Telli- led the French to suppose that the English 
cherry when he learned that the French fri- fleet was in the immediate neighbourhood, a 
gate K68olue was leaving Mah6 with two I supposition which was confirm^ by the Eng- 
merchant ships in company. Tlie Phoenix lish look-out frigate making deceptive sig- 
and Perseverance frigates, each more power- \ nals, and by the fortuitous appearance of 
ful than the R6solue, were ordered to search some distant saiL They bore up and relin- 
thcsc ships for contraband of war. The R6- quished the pursuit, leaving ComwalUs at 
soluo refused to permit the search, and fired liberty to ])roceed to Plymouth with intelli- 
a broiidsido into the PluKnix, but after a gence of the IVench fleet being at sea. This 
short, sharp action, in which she lost twenty- escape from a force so enormously superior, 
five men killed and forty wounded, she struck and especially the bold manoeuvre of the 
her colours. The IVrsevorance had mean- Royal Sovereign, raised the reputation of the 
time examined the merchant ships, which, | vice-admiral to a very high pitch. But it n 
being found clear n( contraband, were di- clear that had the French attacked seriouslv 
rected to pursue their voyage; but the K6- the English must have been overpowered, 
solue, insisting on bein<; considered as a prize, and so considered Villaret-Joyeiise loses even 
wastakenintoTellicherry,whf^nceComwallis . more credit than Cornwallis gains (James, 
sent her to Mah(;. The French commodore, . JV«m/ Jlifif. 18(50, i. 204; Ejeins, Naval 
M. St. F6lix, complained angrily of the con- BattleSy p. 231). 

duct of the English, but made no further at- | In the following February (179C) Corn- 
tempt to resist the right of search on which wallis was appointed commander-in-chief in 
Cornwallis insisted, and the dis]>ute finally the West Indies, and ordered to proceed to 
merged in the greater quarrel that broke out his st^ition with a small squadron of ships of 
between the two countries. On the first in- , the line and a number of transports. In 
tellif^ence <.)f the war Cornwallis seized on going down Channel the Royal Sovereign 
all the French ships within his reach, made was fouled by one of these transports, and 
himself master of Chandeniagore, and, in i sustained such damage that, after seeing the 
concert, with Colonel Braithwaite, reduced i convoy well to sea, Cornwallis judged it 
Pondichorrv ; shortly af\er which he sailed ! right to return. The admiralty disapproved 
for England, which he reached in the spring ■ of his doing so, and sent him an oider to 
of 1794. He had meantime, on 1 Feb. 179.% , hoist his flag in the Astroea fri^te and pro- 
been promoted to be rear-admiral, and in May ! ceed to Barbadoes with all possible despatch. 
1794 lie hoisted his flag on board the Excel- This order, conveyed — not, as has been said, 
lent for service in the Channel. On 4 July in a private note from Lord Spencer, but — 
ho was advanced to be vice-admiral, when he I in a formal letter signed by the board, was 
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dated 15 March ; and on the 10th Cornvrallis 
replied, assurine their lordships of his ' readi- 
nega to proceed in the Hoyal Sovereign the 
moment her defects were mode good, but 
tlmt the very precorioua state of his health 
obliged him to decline going out in a amall 
frigate, a stranger to every person on board, 
without accommodation or an^ comfort what- 
ever." This refusal waa considered an act of 
disobedience, and the admiriUty ordered a 
court-martial. The court pronounced a cen- 
sure on bim for not pursumg the voyage in 
one of the other ships of the squadron, but 
acquitted him on the charge of diaobeying 
the order to proceed in the Astrim, accept- 
ing, it would appear, his defence that be had 
remonstrated against the order; 'that his 
health would not permit him to go out under 
such circumstances, and that he would have 
resiipied the command if the order had been 
ma^ positive ; but as to disobeying, he had 
no thought of it ' (Jtfi'nutsa of the Court- 
martial). Notwithstanding bia virtual ac- 
qnittnl, ComwsIUs considered himself ill- 
treated by the admiralty, and requested per- 
mission to strike bis flag. This was readily 
granted, and he had no further employment 
under that administration. 

On 14 Feb. 1799 he was made admiral, and 
in 1801 succeeded Lord St. Vincent in com- 
mand of the Channel fleet. He resumed the 
command when the war broke out again in 
1803, but without any opportunity of dis- 
tinction. In March 1(J06 lie was superseded 
by Lord St. Vincent, and bad no further ser- 
vice. On the eitecsiou of the order of the 
Bath in 1816, he was nominated a Grand 
Cross. Ue died on 5 July 1819. 

Comwallis is described as of middle slie, 
stout and portly, and, though strictly tem- 
perate, as having a jovially red face, which 
procured for him among the seamen the nick- 
nmme of ' Billy go tight.' He bad, however, 
a wealth of otuer names, the most com- 
mon of which was ' Blue Billy ;' 'Coacbee' 
and ' Mr. Whip ' he is said to have owed to 
a habit of twiddling his forefinger and thumb 
{Naval Chronicle, li. 100, 207, xvi. 114). 
These notill-natured jokes point to hie being 
a favourite, as is further iUust.rated by the 
story told of him when in the Canada, which, 
though incorrect in the detaiis, is possibly 
founded on fact. The men, it is said, muti- 
nied, and signed a round-robin declaring that 
they would not fire a gun until they were 
paii Cornwallis turned the hands up and 
addressed tbem : ' My lads, the money can- 
not be paid till we return to port, and as to 
yournotti§[hting. Ill just clop you alongside 
the first ahip of the enemy I see, when the 
devil himsBU can't keep you from it.' 



[Letters and official papers in the Public Re- 
cord Otlice (the minules of ibe court- loartial 
have been printed, fol. 170(5) ; Haifa's Nav. Bii^. 
i. 387 ; Naval ChrouiclB (with an engniced por- 
trait of him, aged 30), vii. 1 ; Charnock's Biog. 
Nav. TJ. 533. Tbeau oiemoirs are aU uiceed- 
iuglj insccurata in their details, and must be 
r^d with ttcat caution.] J. K. L. 

COBNYSSHE, WILLIAM (d. 1524.''), 
musician, was a member of the Chapel lioyal 
in the reikis of Henry VII and Henry Vfll. 
The first information we have of bim is de- 
rived from an entry in the Privy Purse Ex- 
penses of Henry VII on 12 Nov. 1493, when 
13*. id: was paid to ' one Coruysahe for a 
prophecy,' On 26 Oct, 1502 he was paid 30;. 
for three pageants, and in the same year he 
received 13«.4d. ' for setting of a earrall upon 
Crifltmosday.' According to Slow (Annalesr 
ed. Itll5, p. 488) he was the author of a 
satirical ballad against Sir Richard Empson, 
which he wrote at the request of the Earl of 
Kent. This it was which probably led to his 
being imprisoned in tha Fleet, where he wrota 
a short poem called 'A Treatise bitweene 
Trouth and Enformacon.' Amanuscrinteopy 
of this is to be found in the British Museum 
(Royal MS. 18, D. 11), and a bad text of it 
is printed in Skelton'a ' Pithy, Pleasaunt, 
and Profitable Workes' (1568), where it is 
classed among the newly collected works. 
The manuscript version of the poem is headed 
' In the fleets made by me Wllm. Cornysshe, 
otherwise called Ny8sewhet^^ Chapel man 
w'" the moost famost and noble Kyng henry 
the VII"', his raigne the xix'*" yere the 
monetb of July,' and begins ' A, li. of E. 
how C. for T. was P. in P.,' which possibly 
may stand for > A Ballad of Kmpsoo, how 
Comysebe for Treason was Put in Prison.' 
The pseudonym 'Nvanewhete' is evidently 
formed from the author's name, ' wheat' bfr- 
ing put as a synonym of ' com.' The poem 
coolains many bitter complaints against in- 
formers; it is of small literaij value, but part 
of it, ' A Parable between Informacion and 
Musike,' is interesting from its useof musical 
terms. Whatever may have been the reason 
for his imprisonment, Cornysshe wos before 
long released, and reinstated in his appoint- 
ment, for bia name occurs as having placed 
before Henry VII at Richmond with hyte 
and ' other of the Chapell ' in i60S-9; and 
on the death of William Nevrark iu the latter 
partof 1609, he became master of the children 
at a yearly salary of 2(W. I&i. id. On 1 Jan. 
1511 be received a sum of 6/., and on 13 Feb. 
of the same year be played two prominent 
' parts in a pageant at Westminster entitled 
' ' The GoUdyn Arber in the Archa Yerd 
of Plesyer.' For bis dresses in this jjerform- 
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anco 14 yards uf stuff were allowed for a Chapel Royal to prepare and perfoim intei^ 
gown and bonnet, and 46^ yards of green ludes and masjques, ff^enerallj at Christmis 
«atin for another gown. Cornysshe and his , and Twelfth Night. At Christmas 1514 'The 
colleague Crane's [q. v.] dresses were de- I Tryumph of Love and Beauty ' was written 
corated with three hundred letters ' II. K.,' and presented by Cornysshe and othen of the 
but the mob on this occasion was so unruly chapel at llichmond, for which the long gtre 
that most of the costumes, including those him * a ryche rewarde out of his owne lund, 
of the sub-dean and two gentlemen of the to be dyryded with the rest of his felows,' w 
fluipel, were quite spoilt. In the same year . he himself recorded in an autograph roU of 
ComysshtMoluyed at Greenwich in Gibson's ! the expenses of the revels. He seems to have 
pageant ' The Dangerus Fortrees/ in which I been in high favour, for in November 1616 he 
1<^ yanls of white satin were allowed for his | received a reward of 200/., the usual payment 
dress. On 12 March 1512, for some unex- j for playing before the king with the children 
plained reason, Comysshe and Sir John Kyte of the chapel being 6/. ISs. ^d. On 6 Jan. 
entertd into u recognisance for the repay- 1515 he played at Greenwich in Gibsons 
ment of a loan of 2,500/. from James liar- | pageant * The Pavyllyon on the Plas FarU,' 
rington, dean of York, but the whole sum and on 6 Jan. 1516 at Eltham he played the 
was repaid by 2 July in the same year. In | part of Calchas, dressed in ' a mantel and 
December 1518, when the court was at bishop's surcoat,' in ' The Story of Troyloos 



Windsor, Cornysshe received 20s. for sing- 
ing * Audivi ' on Allhallows day. As master 
of the children it was part of Comysshe's duty 



and Fandor.' In the same play he tool the 
part of a herald, the dresses he received in 
the whole piece being entered as a mantle, t 



to provide the Chapel Royal with choristers, i surcoat of yellow sarcenet, a coat armour, a 
f(^r which purpose he had, as was long the . garment of black sarcenet, and a bonnet. In 
custom, wide powers of forcing children with another pageant, *The Garden of Esperance,* 
suitable voices into the chapel. The Privy ' it is recorded that 16 yards of black sarcenet 
Purse Expenses of Henry V Ill's reign contain { and 52| yards of green sarcenet were used for 
manyentries as to the costs paid to Cornysshe, , his clothes, and after the entertainment the 
e.g. in April 1514, 6{\s. 8d. was paid to him king gave him three gowns of black, red, and 
for teaching, finding, and apparelling Robert i green sarcenet and two coat armours which 
Philip, child of the chapel, for half a year; in had been worn by the performers. In 1518 
Juno 1514 he received 33*. 4d. for * finding : Comysshe received 18/. 2*. 11 Jc?. for two pa- 
of 2 children;' in July 1517 he was paid ' geants at Greenwich, and in August 1520a 
33*. 4</. for finding and teaching William . masque bv him was played before Henry at 
Suunders, * late a child of the chapel,* for one New Hall, Essex. In the same year he" ac- 
quurter, and 20^7. a week when the king companied the king, with ten of t£e children 
keeps no household; and in Mav 1518 he I of the chapel, to the Field of the Cloth of 
received board wages for ten cLildren at i Gold, where he was entrusted with the de- 
Sd. a week. His duties as master of the | vising of the pageants at the banquet. For 
children seem at one time to have nearly led , the diet of the children during their absence 
him into a dispute wnth AVolsey, for from a (sixty-twodays)he was paid 2«/. per diem. In 
letter to the latter from Pace, dated 25 March 1522, when the emperor visited Henry at 
1518, there appears to have been a chorister ' Greenwich, Cornysshe again devised the re- 
in the cardinal's chupel whom Comysshe ' vels ; his name also appears on the list of 
wisluid to secure for the Cliapel Royal. Pace ' persons whose houses wore occupied bv the 
informs AVolsey that the king * hath plainlv j visitors. He must have been in affluent cir- 
shown unto Coniysche that your Graces [ cumstances, as he is put down as possess- 
chapel is better than his,' but Wolsey took t lie ! ing eight feather beds (Rutland Papers, ed. 
hint and surrendered the boy, for on 1 April ' Jerdan, Camden Soc. 82). His duties seem 
Pace writes: * Coniysche doth greatlv laud ; to have been multifarious, for in 1516 he was 
and praisii the child of your chapel sent i paid 100/. for repairs at Greenwich, and in 
hither, not only for his sure and cleanly sing- the same year 36/. 10*. for * paving gutt-ers 



ing, but also for his good and crafty descant, 
and doth in like manner extol Mr. Pygote for 
the teaching of him.' In the earlier of these 
letters we also learn how on a royal pro- 
gress from Heading to Abingdon, where 
fodder was likely to run short, Comysshe 
* made a merry supplication unto the King's 

frace for a bottle of hav and an horseloaf.' 
t was also the duty of the master of the 



of lead for urinals and other necessaries at 
Greenwich.' On 10 Aug. 1523 Comysshe ob- 
tained a grant of the corrody in the monas- 
tery of Thetford, rice John Lloyd deceased 
(also a member of the Chapel Iloyal), and ten 
days later a grant in survivorsliip was issued 
to him, his wife Jane, and Henry his son, of 
the manor of Hylden, Kent. Hhe Thetford 
corrody does not seem to have been valuable. 
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as it is recorded in 1524 that Ss, 4d, was paid 
to Comvsshe by the prior. He also owned 
a corrody in the monasteir of Malmesbury. 
The exact date of his death is unknown, but 
he was dead in November 1524, when the 
Malmesbury corrody was granted to Edward 
"Weldon. Of his music not much remains. 
Four pieces by him are printed in Wynkyn 
^e Worde's collection of twenty songs (1530), 
and other song^sfor two, three, and four voices 
are to be found in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 5465 and 31922). He seems to have 
been principally a composer of secular music, 
and set several poems by Skelton. Of his 
church music there are extant the medius 
part of a * Salve Regina ' {Harl. MS. 1709, fol. 
61 b), and a setting for four voices of Skel- 
ton's * Wofully Araid ' (Add, MS. 54(55, fol. 
63 b). Hawkins (History of Mtisic, iii. 2) has 
reprinted two of the songs from the latter 
manuscript, in which Comysshe is described 
as ^John Comysshe, Junior.* This has led 
Hawkins and other writers to conclude that 
there were two contemporary composers of 
the same name, but it seems probable that 
this was not the case, especially as the ' Libri 
Oomputi' of Magdalen College chronicle the 
payment of 27s. id. in 1502-3 to ' Comysshe, 
pro hymnali,' and in 1508-9 of 7s. 7d. to 
Thomas Comysshe ' pro scriptura 13 tabu- 
larum pro sede sacra,' and m the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 5665) is a motet 'Dicant 
nunc Judei,' signed Johannes Comysshe. 
The suffix * Junior * was therefore most likely 
added to distinguish William Comysshe from 
these individuals, either of whom may have 
been his father. 

[Most of the facts as to Coniysshe are to be 
found in the Calendars of State Papers, Henry 
Vm, Domestic Series ; Collier s Hist, of Dtut 
matic Poetry, ed. 1879 ; Magd. Coll. Registers, 
ed. Bloxam, ii. 263 ; Skelton's Works, ed. Dyce, 
1843; Arcbseologia, xli. 371-86; Tanner's Biblio- 
theca ; authorities quoted above.] W. B. S. 

CORPRE CROMM (Corpre the bent or 
stooping). Saint (d. 900), became abbot of 
Clonmacnois in 886, in succession to Mael- 
dari, who died in that year. He was re- 
garded as the 'chief ornament of his age 
and country, a cherisher and promoter of 
religion,' or, as the 'Lobar Brecc' has it, 
* the head ofpiety and charity in Ireland in 
his time.' Tne 'Martyrology of Donegal' 
in giving his pedigree represents him as the 
fion of Feradach, a descendant in the fourth 
generation of Main^ Mor, from whom were 
the Ui Maind of the race of Colla da Chrioch, 
but this is a very strange mistake. The 
author has, in fact, suppbed the saint with 
a pedigree belonging to a totally diiSerent 



person, who bore the name of Corpre Cromm, 
but was a layman, not an ecclesiastic. He 
was a prince of Ui Maine who flourished 
three centuries earlier, having been a con- 
temporary of St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois [q. v.], 
who died in 549, and to whom he made seve- 
ral grants for the benefit of his monastery. 
The * Book of Leinst«r,' in which Corpre is 
styled correctly *Episcopus,' gives a brief 
notice of his parentage, and he is there stated 
to have been the son of Decill, son of Adsluag, 
son of Aelbad. 

In the church of Clonmacnois he gathered 
round him a band of twelve presbyters, the 
number being suggested, as Bishop Reeves 
has observed, in this and other instances, by 
the desire which prevailed in the early ages 
of Christianity to imitate even the accidental 
features of the apostolic system. 

In 896 he was engaged in holding a 'synod 
of seniors,' or learned men, at Inis Aingean 
(now Hare Island) in Loughrea on the Shan- 
non, some nine miles higher up the river than 
Clonmacnois. Here St. Ciaran [q . v.], the foun- 
der of that famous monastery, nad erected his 
first church. The synod was rudely inter- 
rupted by a party of Uonnaughtmen, who had 
made an inroad into Westmeath. They showed 
entire disregard to the sanctity of the bishop 
and of the snrine of St. Ciaran which he had 
with him, and in the tumult which took place 
the island was profaned by murder. In the 
community of Clonmacnois, however, Bishop 
Corpre was held in such reverence that the 
anniversary of his death was observed as a 
festival, and his memory was perpetuated by 
an inscription in the Irish language, described 
by Dr. Petrie as still to be seen there, and con- 
taining the words, 'Pray for Corpre Cromm.' 
Though few particulars of his life have been 
preserved, he is well known in Irish hagiology 
m connection with the story of the appari- 
tion of King Moelsechlainn. Thus the 'Four 
Masters,' in recording his death, add that ' it 
was to him the spirit of Moelsechlainn showed 
itself.' The legend is of considerable anti- 
quity, being found in the ' Lobar Brecc,' a 
compilation of the fourteenth century. It 
was mtended to enforce on kings the duty 
of liberality to the church, the only allevia- 
tion to his sufferings which the king of Ire- 
land enjoyed after death being derived from 
the ring and the shirt which he had bestowed 
in his lifetime. It further proved the ad- 
vantage of burial in the sacred soil of Clon- 
macnois, where the deceased had the benefit 
not only of the intercession of the departed 
founder, the great St. Ciaran, but of his suc- 
cessor, the living St. Corpre, and his twelve 
priests. 

In the modem summary of the legend in the 
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* Martyrolopy of Doiiepiil/ where tlie kiiijr's iier>hip, fretting up a short-lived miuuc puV 
release from tonnent thnmgh St. CorjWs 111- lishing business in 1797. They i&i&ued 
tercession is described, * purgatory* issubsti- * Twenty-four new Country Dances for the 
tuted for * liell/ the compiler, O'Olery, being , year 1797,' and a large collection of fayouhte 
no doulit tscandtilisiNl at the 8tatement that opera songs and duets in 4 vols, dedicated to 
the |K)wer of iSt. Coq)re extendinl no far as is the queen. In a paper read before the Mu- 
there stated. II 18 day is (( March. , sical Association on 6 Dec. 1880 Mr. W. H. 

[The Le]«r Bn.cc. pp. 259, 260 ; Book of ' Cumminm demonstrated that the work Ifct 
Leinster, p. 348 r; Mart\Tology of Donepil, mentioned contains the first examples pub- 
p. 67; Annals of the Four" Must v;rs. a.d. 894-9; , "shed in England ot accompaniments My 
Petrie's Kssiiy on the Kound Towers, p. 325 ; written out instead of being left to the player 
Colgiins Actji* Saiict. (J MHrcli ; Lunigan's Eccl. ; to fill in from the figured bars. A • 3lusical 
Hist. iii. 4*J6, 427; O'Donovan's Tribes and Dictionary ' and the 'Art of Fingering 'wn» 
Customs of Hy Muny. pp. 15, 27.] T. O. ' issued by the firm during the two years of 

CORRANUS, ANTONIO de. [See jts existence ; in 1800 its affiurs were in «> 

CoKKu "^ condition that Dussek found it adTisable 

'-■ ' to quit the country for a time. Corri does 

CORRI, nOMEXlCO (174(5-1825), mu- not seem to have lost his position in the mu- 
sical compostT, was bom in Rome 4 Oct. sical world by this failure. On 22 Jan. 1806 
1746, and at the apt- of ten belonged to the . he produced a five-act opera entitled *Tlie 
bands of tlie princi])al theatres, i hiring his Travellers, or Music's Fascination,* writxen 
early life hi' was a fellow-pupil with Clenieiiti by Andrew Cherry. This also failed, pos- 
and liauzziui, for the latter of whom he wrote ' sibly in consequence of the strangeness of its 
his first im])ortaiit work. In 17((73 he went < dramatic construction. Ita five acts are laid 
to Naples in order tt) study under Porpora, ' in I'ekin, Constant inople, Naples, Caserta, 
and remained tliere until his master's aeath ' and Portsmouth successively. The last ace 
ill 17(37. Four years afterwards he was in- , opens with an amusing quartet, supposed to 
vited to Edinburgh to sing and conduct the be sung by two watchmen, a lady singing the 
concerts of the musical society there; he ac- ! gamut, and her sister sinffin^ a 'sprightly 
cordingly settled there n» a performer and a ', song.' At the conclusion oi this ' quodlibet ' 
singing-mtLstHr, and subsequently as a pub- an orchestral passa^ occurs lepresenting t 
Usher. In 1 774 he went to London for the ' storm, which leads into Purcell s * Britons, 

? reduction of liis opera, * Alessandro nell' i strike home.' In 1810 he wrote a * Singers 
ndie,' in which his friend Rauzzini made his , Preceptor,' in 2 vols., prefixing thereto a bio- 
first appearance: the o]htu was only ]>artiftlly graphy of him$i»lf. With an eye to busjiness 
succeshtful, since, as liurnt-y says, * his name he announces at the end of his prefactr that 
was not sufticiently blazoned to give his opera '* Mrs. Corri also instructs in vocal and in- 
much eclat y or, indeed, to excite the atton- ' stnimental music' He died on 22 May 
tion it d('srrv*'<l.' He did not again visit ; 1825, having been subject for some time to 
England for thirteen years, but remained , occasional fits of insanity. His son, Philip 
fully occupied in Kdinburgh. In coUabora- Antony, published many songs and pianofone 
tion with his brotlu-r Xutale, who seems to pieces, and in 1813 did much to promote the 
have coiiK? from Italy with him, he published ioundatioii of the Philharmonic bociety, the 

* A Select C^)llection of Forty Scot^'h Songs, ' prospectus of wluch was issut?d by him in 
with introductory and concluding sympho- ctmjunction with Cramer and Dance. Uis 
nies,propt'rgraces\'^e., and *A Complete 3lu- name appears as a director for the first few 
sical Grammar.' In December 1787 h«» made ; seasons only, as he settled in America shortly 
anotht.'r though humbler attempt at dramatic , after the foundation of the institution, 
compjjsitioii, joining with ^lazzinghi and Another son, Montagu P. Corri, wrote inci- 
Storace in writing additicmal music to Pai- dental music to s«»veral plays, e.g. * The AVife 
siello's • K»? Teodoro.' He now settled in of an Hundred,' * The Devil's firidce,' * The 
London, leaving his brother to carrj' on the Valley of Diamonds,' &c.; and a third, Haydn 
Edinburgh business. Three volumes of Eng- ' Corri, was formally years an esteemed teacher 
lish songs, several compositions for the theatre ' in Dublin. Domenico's brother, Natale, was 
(notably the * Bird Song ' in the * Cabinet,' i the father of Signora Frances Corri, who ap- 
the music of which was wTitten conjointly : peared as a mezzo-soprano singer in 18:?0; 
with IJraham, Davy, Moorohead, &c., and i another sister, Rosalie, was less successful, 
performed in 1802), and other works were This branch of the family went to Italv in 
written by liini at this time. In 1792Corri's I 1821, where the more celebrated daughter 
daughter S<^)phia married the composer Dus- ' married a singtjr named Paltoni, and sulise- 
sek, with whom her father entered into part- I quently appeared in dift'erent parts of Europe 
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with uniform success. Natale died at Trieste 
in 1823, and a charity concert, got up for the 
benefit of his daughters, was announced in 
the * London Magazine ' for April 1823. 

[Grove's Diet, of Mosic; Bumey'e History, 
iv. 501, 546, &c. ; Gent. Mag. let ser. zcv. ii. 88 ; 
Quarterly Musical Magazine, iii. 59, &c. ; Pro- 
ceedings of the Mosical Association, 1880-1, p. 
1 9 et seq. ; Corn's Singer's Preceptor, pref. ; 
London Magazine, April 1823.] J. A. F. M. 

CORRIE, ARCHIBALD (1777-1857), 
agriculturist, was a native of Perthshire, 
where he was bom in 1777. In 1797 he ob- 
tained a situation in a nursery near Edin- 
burgh, which he held for some years. After- 
waras he became manager of the estate of 
Annat, Perthshire, farming also on his own 
account. For many years his agricultural 
reports contributed to the Scottish news- 
papers were read with interest in all parts 
of the kingdom. In his early years he was 
associated with George Don, who published 
a ' System of Gardening and Botany founded 
on Miller's * Gardener's Dictionary.' To Lou- 
don's and other magazines Corrie contributed 
a large number of papers on different depart- 
ments of agriculture and horticulture, which 
were of considerable value in advancing these 
arts. He died at Annat Cottage, near Errol, 
in 1857, in his eightieth year. 

[Gent. Mag. 1857, new ser. vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 
344.] F. F. H. 

CORRIE, DANIEL, LL.D. (1777-1837), 
bishop of Madras, was the son of the Rev. 
John Corrie, for many years curate of Cols- 
terworth and vicar of Osboumby in Lin- 
colnshire, and afterwards rector of Morcott 
in Rutland. He appears to have received his 
early education partly at home and partly at 
the house of a friend of his father in London, 
whence in October 1799 he went into residence 
at Cambridge, first at Clare Hall and after- 
wards as an exhibitioner at Trinity Hall. In 
1802 he was ordained deacon, and priest in 
1804, and in 1806 was appointed to a chap- 
laincy in Bengal. While at Cambridge he 
had come under the influence of Charles 
Simeon, an influence which apjpears to have 
affected the remainder of his hie. Reaching 
Calcutta in September 1806 he became the 
guest of the Rbv, David Brown [^. v.], at 
whose house he met and formed an intimacy 
with Henry Martyn. During the following 
eight or nine years he held various chaplain- 
cies in the north-western provinces, including 
those of Chun&r, Cawnpur, and Agra, in all 
of them prosecuting missionary work in ad- 
dition to his duties as chaplain to the British 
troops. The Agra mission, which still exists 
under the management of the Church Mis- 



sionary Society, and also that at Meerut, which 
Corrie visited m 1814, owe their establishment 
to his exertions. During a part of his resi- 
dence at Cawnpur he lived with Henry Mar- 
tyn, then in very weak health, and about to 
pay the visit to Persia from which he never 
returned. In 1815 Corrie was compelled by 
the state of his health, which had sufferea 
much from the Indian climate, to revisit Eng- 
land, where he received a cordial welcome from 
the friends of missionary work. Returning to- 
India in 1817 he was promoted, after a short 
stay at Benares, to the senior chaplaincy at 
Calcutta, where, first as secretary to the local 
committee of the Church Missionary Society 
and afterwards as president of the Church Mis- 
sionary Association, he continued his active- 
services to the missionary cause. In 1823 he 
was appointed by Bishop Heber archdeacon 
of Calcutta, in which capacity the adminis- 
tration of the diocese devolved upon him on 
three different occasions, first on the death 
of Bishop Heber, secondly on that of Bishop 
James, and lastly on that of Bishojj Turner. 
In 1836, Madras and Bombay having been 
constituted separate sees under the Charter 
Act of 1833, Corrie was appointed the fibfst 
bishop of Madras, entering upon his duties 
on 28 Oct. 1836. He survived his installa- 
tion little more than fifteen months, dying 
at Madras after a few days* illness on 6 Feb. 
1837 ; but short as the period was, it was 
long enough to impress the community of 
the Madras presidency with a very hi^h esti- 
mate of the piety, devotion, and untiring zeal 
with which he had discharged his duties. Tha 
beautiftil statue in the cathedral at Madras 
and the Corrie scholarships in Bishop Corrie'a 
grammar school are worthy memorials of his 
brief but arduous work in that presidency. 
Nor was Bengal unmindful of the services 
rendered by the late archdeacon during a 
period of nearly thirty years. Monuments in 
two of the churches in which he had long 
been accustomed to minister, and scholarshipa 
named after him in the Calcutta High School, 
attested the regard in which he was held. 
As a missionary chaplain Corrie ranks with 
Brown, Buchanan, Martyn, and Thomason^ 
Corrie married in 1811 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. W. Myers of Calcutta ; she died at 
Madras a few months before her husband. 

[Memoirs of the Rt. Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL.D., 
first Bishop of Madras, London, 1847; History 
of Protestant Missions in India, 1706 to 1882, 
by the Rev. M. A. Sherring, London, 1884 ; Ann. 
Reg. 1837.] A. J. A. 

CORRIE, GEORGE ELW^S (1793- 
1 886), master of Jesus College,Cambridge, was 
bom at Colsten^'orth, Lincolnshire, 2b April 
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1798. His iutlier, John Corrie, then curate 
of Colstt?rwort h and afterwards vicar of Mor- 
cotty Kutlaudrthire, was a direct descendant of 
Cliiny MucPherson [q. v.], the name having 



been chnngeil. His mother, Anne MacNab, * Historical Notices of the Interference of die 



published an abridgment of Burnet's ' Histonr 
of the Reformation/ and, with H. J. Rose, 
wrote * Outlines of Theology ' for the * Encj- 
clopssdia Metropolitaaa.' lie also wrote 




after studying medicine took order8 and be- gaxine ' criticising Thomas Moore's ' Histoir 
came rector of Kettering, Northamptonshire. ' of Ireland,' dealing chiefly with the doctrine* 
They were all educated by their father, under i of the Irish church upon Pelagianism. With 
whom George Elwes Corrie acquired hardy his brother Richard ne edited the ' Life tad 
habits of life and a keen interest in country ' Letters ' of Bishop Corrie. He was one of the 




Ai^sistant tutor of his college, and on the resig- 
nation of Thomas Turton, afterwards bishop 
of Ely, succeeded to the tutorship, wliich he 
held till 1849. 



[Information from Miss Holroyd, Rer. Prof. 
Lamby,and the present Master of Jesus College.] 

CORRIGAN, Sib DOMINIC JOHX, 



In 1838 he was appointed Norrisian pro- M.D. (1802-1880), physician, son of John 
fessor of divinity. lie was a diligent student j Corrigan, a tradesman of Dublin, was bom 
of theolog>', displayed great research in the at his fi&ther^s house in Thomas Street, a long 
history of t he church of England and Ireland, and squalid thoroughfare, which is the way 



and showed peculiar power of sympathy with 
young men, to whom he was always ready to 
open his own stores of knowledge. In 1854 
he had, in conformity with the rules then in 



out of Dublin to the south of Ireland, 1 Dec 
1 802. After receiving the rudiments of gene- 
ral education at the school attached to Alay- 
nooth College, and his first medical instruc- 



force, to resign his professorship on attaining tion from the village doctor, he was sent to 
the age of sixty. While a professor he con- Edinburgh and graduated M.D. there in 
tinned to be a learner ; he took lessons in | 1825. He returned to Dublin and began 
languages, ei»pecittlly Danish and Irish; and | practice. In 1 833 he became IcctUTKr on me- 
he round time for his duties by taking his regu- dicine in the Carmichael School, and from 
lar wulliing exercise before morning chapel. 1840 to 1860 was physician to the House of 

In 1845 Turton, on becoming bishop of Ely, ' Industry hospitals, tie attained large prac- 
made Corrie his examining chaplain (an olliee tiee, ana was made physician in ordinarj' to 
which he held till 1804), and in 1849 pre- the queen in Ireland, and in 1866 was created 
sented him to the mastership of Jesus (\)1- a baronet. He was five times president of the 
lege. In 18r>l Turton also presented him to Irish College of Physicians. In 18(>8 hecon- 
the rectory of Newton in the Isle of Ely, ' tested the city of Dublin, and in 1870 was 
where he resided when not engaged upon , returned to parliament as one of its represen- 
uuiversity work. He was an active parish , tatives, and sat till 1874. He supported the 
])rirst, and for many years rural dean. As popular principles of the day, but haa no know- 
mast (?r of Jesus College, (Corrie showed un- ; ledge of politics, and failed to command at- 
varying tact, firmness combined with unde- tention in the House of Commons. In his 
viating courtesy, and lively interest in the later years he suffered from gout, and died of 
younger members of the society. The college hemiplegia 1 Feb. 1880. As a physician Cor- 
rose greatly in reputation during his master- rigan has received more praise than is his 
i*hip, and he t ook a large share in the manage- due. He has been spoken of as the discoverer 
ment of the estates. He had been strongly of the form of valvular disease of the heart 
imbued with patriotic principles in the great known as aortic regurgitation, and as the first 
wars during his youth, and he was long dcscriber of the peculiar pulse which accom- 
known as a leader of the conservative party pani(\** it ; but Corrigan's paper * On Perma- 
at Cambridge. , nent Patency of the Mouth of the Aorta * was 

Corrie edited the ' Homilies,' * Wheatley on published in the * Edinburgh Medical and 
the Book of Common Prayer,' and Twysden's Surgical Journal * for April 1832, while the 
* Historical Vindication of the Church of disease had Ix^en described more fully by 
England' for the University Press; and No- ' Hodgkin in 1827 and 1829 (London Medical 
weirs * Catechism ' and Latimer's * Sermons ' Gazette^ 7 March 1829), and the pulse by 
and Remains' for the Parker Society. He ! Vicussens in 1715. His paper shows that he 
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had made some careful observations, but he 
cannot have made many, for he remarks (p. 
244) that * assurance may be given against any 
sudden termination/ while the fact is that 
this form of valvular disease is the commonest 
morbid appearance associated with sudden 
and immediate death, and that patients suf- 
fering from it are liable to deatn at any mo- 
ment. His 'Lectures on the Nature and 
Treatment of Fever * in Dublin, 1853, support 
the views then becoming prevalent as to the 
distinction between typhus and typhoid fever. 
In 1866 he published some general remarks 
on cholera, and he wrote a few other medical 

Sapers of minor importance. His success was 
ue to his good sense and large practical ex- 
perience, but he was not a profound physician 
nor a learned one. He nad received little 
general education, and had no knowledge of 
the writings of his predecessors, but he was 
the first prominent physician of the race and 
reHgion of the majority in Ireland, and the 
populace were pleaised with his success, and 
spread his fame through the country, so that 
no physician in Ireland had before received 
so many fees as he did. 

[Works ; Lancet, February, 1880.] N. M. 

COBBO, ANTONIO db, otherwise CoB- 
BANTJS and Bellebive (1527-1591), theolo- 
gian, was bom in 1527 at Seville, his father 
being Antonio de Corro, doctor of laws. He 
belonged in early life to an ascetic order 
(probably the monks of St. Jerome), but re- 
nounced the Roman catholic faith when about 
the age of thirty. This step he ascribes to 
the influence of certain disclosures made to 
him by a member of the Spanish inquisition, 
who also introduced him to the writings of 
Luther and Bullinger. At this time he seems 
to have been at Compostella. The next ten 
years (1558-68) he spent in France and 
Flanders. Though not formally identifying 
himself with any protestant communion, he 
had exercised ministerial functions for five 
years in the province of Saintonge, when he 
was excluded by the synod of Loudun. Re- 
pairing to Antwerp, he was chosen in 1567 
pastor of the Walloon church, but the civil 
authorities, under Spanish influence, refused 
to confirm his settlement. In his defence he 
published a letter, addressed to Philip U of 
Spain, in which he details the reasons of his 
change and gives the heads of his religious 
belief. In December 1567 the Lutherans of 
Antwerp published their confession of faith. 
De Corro at once (21 Jan. 1667, i.e. 1568) 
wrote them a 'goaly admonition,' recom- 
mending a greater moderation in the matter 
of Eucharistic doctrine, with a view to pro- 
testant unanimity, in accordance with the 



ideas of John Laski [q. v.] On the arrival of 
the Duke of Alva at Antwerp in 1 668 De Corro 
came to London with a wife, two children, and 
two servants, took up his abode in a house be- 
longing to the Duchess of Suffolk in Cripple- 
gate ward, and attached himself to the Italian 
congregation of the Strangers* Church. Soon 
after, by favour of Sir WUliam Cecil and the 
Earl of Leicester, he became pastor of the 
Spanish congregation. As early as 156S 
he had written from France, respecting the 
printing of a Spanish version of the Bible, to 
Cassiodorode Keyna (also a native of Seville),, 
the first pastor of the Spanish congregation 
in London. But when the letter arrived De 
Reyna was no longer in London, having fled 
imder a grievous charge, and it would seem 
that the Spanish congr^ation had ceased ta 
exist, until the arrival oiDe Corro with other 
exiles gave occasion for reviving it. On 
16 Jan. 1668 (i.e. 1569) he addres^ a letter 
to Archbishop Parker, accompanied by hi& 
two publications in French, which he thought 
would be good reading for two children of 
the archbishop, who were then learning that 
language. Doctrinal differences soon arose 
between De Corro and his co-presbjrter, Giro- 
lamo Jerlito, pastor of the Italian congre- 
gation, the main charge being that in his 
teaching, and in a work printed at Norwich, 
De Corro showed a leaning to Pelagianism. 
In seven letters De Corro laid the case be- 
fore Beza at Geneva, who did not like ' the 
hot, accusing spirit of this Spaniard,' and 
left the matter in the hands of Grindal, in 
whom, as bishop of London, was vested the 
su^rintendence of the Strangers' Church. 
Grindal owned the 'good learning' of De 
Corro, but disapproved ' his spirit and his 
dealings.' At length in 1570 (before 11 April) 
he suspended him for slander, at the instance 
of Jean Cousin, pastor of the French congre- 
gation, and the Spanish congregation again 
came to an end. Cecil stood bis friend, and 

got Sandys, Grindal's successor, to appoint 
im, in May 1571, Latin reader in divinity 
at the Temple. He held this post for three 
years, but aid not get on well with Richard 
Alvey [q. v.], the master of the Temple, and 
was thought to have discoursed ' not wisely 
on predestination and suspiciously on Arian- 
ism ' (Tawneb). William Barlow, after- 
wards archdeacon of Salisburv [q. v.], praises 
his eloquence and learning, but deems him 
wanting in respect for recognised authori- 
ties, and too great an admirer of Castellio. 
On 5 March 1575-6 the Earl of Leicester^ 
chancellor of Oxford University, sent letters 
to the vice-chancellor and convocation askings 
that he might proceed D.D. without fee. On 
2 April convocation granted the request on 
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condition * that he purpe himself of heretical God's Works ; ' also in Flemish. 4. ' IHalogns 
opinions before the next act/ De Corro had Theologicu8,quoepi8tolaD.PauliadRomaiiQB 




and hinting tnat he was the source of the Concio . . . quam Hebrsei Cohelet, GrsBci et 
heresies of Francesco Pucci, an erratic Flo- Latini Ek^clesiasten vocant, int Latinam lin- 
rentine who had given trouble to the uni- ' guAm . . . versa, et ex ejaedem pnelectionibu 
vi>rsity in the previous year. After ' severe imraphrasi illu8trata/&c., JLiondon, 1o79,8to: 
examination* he was admitted as a divinity 1581, 8vo ; Frankfort, 1618, 8vo (with ana- 
reader in 1579 ; yet Wood finds no record of lysis by Abraham Scultetus). Abridged br 
his obtaining an Oxford degree. As he styles Pitt, * Sermons on Eccleaiastes,' 1585, 8ro. 
hims(>lf S.T.P. in a publication as early as 6. 'The Spanish Grammer, with certeinf 
1574, he may have had a foreign or a Lam- ' rules for teaching both the Spanish and 
beth degrt^e.* At Oxford l)e Corro lived as French tongues,' London, 1690, ovo (traiu- 
a student in Clirist Church, and became lated from DeCorro's Spanish by John Thorie, 
reader of divinity to the students in Glou- who added a Spanish aictionaxy). 
cester, St. Mary, and Hart Halls. He was ' [The beat account of De Oorro is by Christiaan 
* ccnsortheolo^cus'at Christ Church, 1581 -5, . Sopp. in Polemische en Irenische Theologie, Ler- 
and matriculated as a member of Christ : den, 1881. Wood's Atheme Oxon. (Bliss), 1813, 
Church in 1586. In 1585 he obtained the ' i. 678 ; Wood's Hist, and Antiq. Univ. Ozfoni 
prebend of Harleston in St. Paul's, London. 1 (Gutch), 1796. ii. 179 sq., 195; Tanner ■ K- 
The charge of heresy was reiterated against blioth. 1748, p. 200; Strype's Grindal, 1831, 
him at Oxford in 1582, and has clung to his PP- 185 sq 217 sq; Stjypes Parker. 1821, ii. 

memory. Bonet-Maurv places him, on du- ^^^ *!?;• m%^" i?!^*p^ *•"•£'' -^SSS* 

J7 -^ i„ «„,^„«fW™'«,Ti«iio^*»i^;*in*iwl IV- 570; McCnes Hist. Kef. m Spam, 1829, 
biousgi^unds,among thc^^^ 223. 348, 360, 372sq.; Zurich LettV«(ft.rk«r 

the doctrine of the Trmity. His published ^^ 2nd ser. 1845, lette« 101 (by De Goto). 

articles of faith (15/4) are quit« orthodo.xon io5 (by Barlow); Bonet-Maury's^ly Sources of 

that doctrme. Some of his London congre- ^^g Ux,it. Christ. (Hall), 1884, pp. 133. 156 sq. 

gation may have been anti-tnnitarian, but he (^f. Christ. Life. 21 May and 4 June 1881).] 
does not seem to have been personally hetero- j^ G. 

dox, except in the article of predestination and 

cognate doctrines, as heldV Calvinists. He CORRY, HENRY THOMAS LOWRY 

was a man of optm mind, and had his tamper (180^1873), politician, second son of the 

bt»«^n less hot and his disposition more con- second Earl of Belmore, by Juliana, second 

ciliatory, his cartMT might have been brighter, daughter of Henry Thomas, second earl of 

De Corro died in London ulx)ut 30 March Carrick, was bom in Dublin on 9 March 

1591. and was buried at St. Andrew's (pt^r- 1803. He was educated at Christ Church, 

hapsSt.AndrewWanlrobe). I lis wife (Mary) Oxford, where he proceeded B.A. 1823. In 

and daughter (Susaii),who both survived him, 1826 he entered the House of Commons ascon- 

were of no good repute, according to Wood, servative member forTyrone county, which be- 

His sons John and James predeceased him. fore and after the union had been represented 

i)o Corro's writings show signs of con- by members of his family. His connection with 

sidorable attainment ;• his later books are tliis constituency, extending over forty-seven 

compiled mainly from his lectures. He pub- years. continu«Hl unbroken till his death, which 

lished : 1. * Lettre envoyee i\ la Maiest6 du took place at lV)umemoiith on 6 March 1873. 

Roi des Espaignes,' iS:c.,'l507, 8vo. Also in He was comptroller of the household in Sir 

Latin(1567); andinEnglish(1577). 1>. Let- Robert Peels first administration, 1834-5, 

ter (in French) to pastors of Antwerp, 15(J8; and in the latter year was sworn a member 

also published in Latin; translated byGeffray of the privy council. On the return of his 

Fentou, with title, * An P]pistle, or godlie party to office he served as a junior lord of 

Admonition . . . sent to the Pastours of the the admiralty, 1841-5, and latterly, 1845-6, 

Flemish Church in Antwerp (who name as secretary to the same department. He was 

themselves of the confession of Ausnurge),' not included in the conservative government 

&c.,Londou,1569,8vo;1570,8vo. 3.*Tableau of 18r)i>, but in Lord Derby's second adminis- 

de rCEuvre de Dieu,' &c., printed at Norwich, tration, 1858-9, he resumed his last post at 

Strype implies that it was m print before 1 568, the admiralt v. In 1 866-7 he was successively 

but this does not seem probable. In Latin, president of* the board of health and rice^ 

* Tabula Divinorum Operum,' &c., London, president of the council on education. The 

1574, 8vo; 1584, 8vo. In English, * Tables of resignations of Lord Cranboume, Lord Car- 
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marvoiiy and General Peel on the Keform Bill 
necessitating a reconstruction of the ministry, 
he was nominated March 1867 a first lord of 
the admiralty, with a seat in the cabinet ; this 
office he held till the resignation of the go- 
Temment December 1868. Except on sub- 
jects connected with his department he took 
little part in debate, and he was a plain and 
simple rather than a brilliant speaker. As 
an administrator he had the confidence of 
both sides of the house, and his knowledge of 
naval affairs was unquestioned. He married, 
6 March 1830, Harriet Anne, daughter of the 
sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, and by her had two 
sons and two daughters. His second son, Mr. 
Montagu Corry, private secretary to Lord 
Beaconsfield, was raised to the peerage (1880) 
under the title of Baron Rowton. Corry was 
suthor of 'Naval Promotion and Retirement, 
a letter to the Right Hon. S. P. Walpole,' 
1863, and of three ' Speeches on the Navy,' 
with preface by Sir J. C. D. Hay, Bart., M.F., 
1872. 

[Times; Standard, 7 March; Spectator, 
8 March 1873.] J. M. S. 

CORRY, ISAAC (1755-1813), Irish poH- 
tician, bom in Newry in 1755, son of Edward 
Corry, a merchant in Newry and sometime 
M.P. for that town, was educated at Trinity 



College, Dublin, and entered as a student at 
rister. fii 1 776 he was elected M.P. for Newry 



the ^ng's Inns, but he never became a bar- 



in his father's room. He soon made his mark 
in the Irish House of Commons as a ready 
speaker and distinguished himself in the vo- 
lunteer movement of 1783, when he played a 
part on the popular side, and acted as a dele- 
^te in the convention. He was a purely pro- 
fessional politician, and as he was by no means 
a rich man he was bought over by the govern- 
ment of the Marquis of Buckingnam, and ap- 
pointed surveyor^neral of the ordnance in 
Ireland in 1788. He now became a warm sup- 
porter of the administration, and in 1789 was 
promoted to be a commissioner of the revenue 
for his fidelity during the debates on the re- 
gency in the Irish parliament. When the 
question of the union came on after the sup- 
pression of the insurrection of 1798, Corry 
came to the front, and on the resignation of 
Sir John Pamell he was sworn of the Irish 

frivy council and made chancellor of the 
rish exchequer. In the debates on the ques- 
tion in the session of 1799 he was the prin- 
cipal speaker on behalf of the measure — ^for 
Lord Uastlereagh, who had charge of it, was 
notoriously a bad orator — and as a reward he 
was appointed surveyor-general of crown lands 
and manors in Ireland &r life. In the session 
of ISOOy the last session of the Irish parlia- 



ment, Corry was again the chief speaker on 
' the government side, and answered Grattan 
; when that great orator took bis seat in order 
to oppose the union on 16 Jan. 1800. The 
opposition between Grattan and Corry became 
more and more bitter, until at last, on 18 Feb., 
after Corry had accused Grattan of being 
familiar with traitors and conniving at their 
plans, Ghrattan answered him in a speech * full 
of foul and opprobrious epithets, such as it 
was not possible for a gentleman to submit to * 
(^ComwalUs Corresponderice, iii, 195). Corry 
therefore sent a hostile message to him by 
Colonel Cradock, afterwards Sir John Francis 
Caradoc, Lord Howden [q.v.], and a duel took 
place between the two opponents at Ball's 
Bridge before the sitting of the house was 
over. At the first exchange of shots Corry 
was wounded in the arm, but he insisted on 
a second fire, when Grattan fired over his 
head, though he declares he might easily 
have killed nim. It was absurdly said that 
this duel was the first of a series deter- 
mined on by the castle authorities which was 
to remove the prominent members of the op- 
position. Corry lost his seat for Newry for 
the first united parliament, but was elected 
for Dundalk, for which he sat until 1802, 
when he was successful at Newry. He re- 
tained his office as chancellor of the Irish ex- 
chequer until 1804, when he was succeeded 
by the Right Hon. John Foster, and was 
sworn of the English privy council ; but he 
did not succeed in the English House of 
Commons, where, according to the younger 
Henry Grattan, 'his tones altered, he was 
cringinff and creeping, begging pardon of the 
house for taking up their time with Irish 
affairs ' (Life and Times of Orattan, v. 106). 
After leaving office in 1804 he was neglected 
by the government, who left him to die, ac- 
cording to the same authority, unregaided, 
forgotten, and almost unknown. He lived 
to repent his support of the union, which had 
destroyed his political importance, and died 
unmarried at nis house in Merrion Square, 
Dublin, on 15 May 1813. In the 'Life and 
Times of Grattan ' (v. 104-6), it is said : * He 
was unquestionably a man of talents, and not 
without just pretensions. In early life he 
began with tne people, though he ended 
against them, and like most renegades, who 
never do things by halves, he ran violently 
into the other extreme. . . . He was bribed 
by the court and his wants compelled him to 
sell the country. ... In early life he was a 
close acquaintance of Mr. Ghrattan, and a 
frequent visitor to Tinnehinch. ... As a 
person of no property, he was over-placed 
and over-salaned. ... As a speaker he was 
short, pointed, and neat, and what he said 
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was delivered with elegtince and address; 
his manniT was graceful and better than his 
mat ter ; Iiis pt>rson was pleasing, and his voice 
clear and harmonious; his invectives were 
good, and lu.» jwssessed much spirit ; in per- 
sonality he was better than in argument ; he 
was a brave man but a 1)ad reasoner, and was 
always ready to back what he said with his 
sword/ 

[For hiographioal details wo arc indebted to 
Mr. Joseph Foster, the genealogist ; for Corry 's 
career during the debntes on the union sec Life 
and Times of Grattun, .Sir Jonah Barrington's 
Memoirs, un<l Coote's History of the Union. 
Gent. Mag. 1813, pt. i. 591, gives date of death 
only.] H. M. S. 



on the expedience of the Addingtonian Ei- 
! tinguiaher ' [i.e. Lord Sidmonth's Protestairt 
i Dissenting Bill], 12mo, Macclesfield, 1811. 
; 15. * The Elopement . . . Third edition (the 
! History of Eliza,&c.),'12mo,London[1810.*]. 
16. * The English Metropolifl; or, London in 
the year 1820/ 8vo, London, 1820. 17. 'Me- 
moir of John Collier ' (* Tim Bobbin *>, pre- 
fixed to an edition of his * Works,' 8to [Man- 
chester P 1820 PI, and also to the qmito 
edition published at Manchester in 1862. 

[Diet, of Living Authors (1816), p. 76; Fi§h- 
wick's Lancashire Library, pp. 63-4 ,- Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] o. 0. 



CORRY, JOHN (Jl, 1825), topographer 
and miscellaneous writer, was a native of the 
north of Ireland and a self-taught man. On 
reaching manhood he went to Dublin, where 
he followed the profession of a journalist. 
About 1792 ho fixed his n^^idence in Lon- 
don, and there found const^iut employment 
for his versatile pen. Most of his works were 
published anonymously. Besides editing a 
periodical, he furnished the letterpress for 
the *IIistoiy of Liverpool,' 4to, Liverpool, 
1810, published by Thomas Troughton ; wrote 
vol. i. of the * History of Bristol,* 2 vols. 4to, 
Bristol, 1816, the second volume being sup- 
plied by the Rev. John Evans ; and the next 
year published a * History of Macclesfield,' 
8vo, London, Manchester [printed!, 1817. 
A more ambit ious undertaking was the ' His- 
tory of Lnncas]iire,'2 vols. 4to, London, 1825, 
with a dedication to George IV dated 22 Sept. 
of that yt»ar. After this nothing is known of 
Corry 's personal history. He was also the 
author of: 1 . * Poems,' r2mo [Dublin ?], 17—. 
2. * The Adventures of Felix and Kosarito,' 
12mo, London, 1782. 3. ' The Life of George 
Washington, 12mo, London, 1800. 4. * The 
Detector of Quackery,' 12mo, London, 1801 
(new edition under the title of * Quack Doc- 
tors dissected,' 12mo, London, Gloucester 
[printed I8I0I). 5. *A Satirical View of 
London,' 8vo, London, 1801, which came to 
a fourth edition in 1809. 0. * Edwy and 
Bertha,' 12mo, London, 1802. 7. 'Memoirs 
of Alfred Berkeley,' 12mo, London, 1802. 
8. * Tales for the Amusement of Young Per- 
sons,' 12mo, London, 1802. 9. *The Life 
of William Cowper,' 12mo, London, 1803. 
10. *The Life of Joseph Priestley,' 12mo, 
Birmingham, 1804 (another edition appeared 
in the same year). 11.* Sebastian and Zeila,' 
12mo, London ^1805?! 12. *The Suicide ; or, 
the Progress of Error,' i2mo, London £1805 ?'\, 
13. *The Mysterious Gentleman Farmer,' 
3 vols. 12mo, London, 1808. 14. * Strictures 



CORSER, THOMAS (179^-1876), editor 
of * Collectanea Anglo-Poetica,' thirdi son of 
George Corser of Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
banker, and his wife Martha, daughter of 
Randall Phythian of the Higher h£, Edije, 
Cheshire, was bom at Whitchurch in 1793. 
From WTiitchupch school he was removed in 
1808 to the Manchester grammar school, 
whence in May 1812 he was admitted a com- 
moner of Balliol College, Oxford, taking with 
him one of the school exhibitions. He gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1815, and M.A. in 1818. It was 
during his residence at Oxford, and through 
his intimacy with Dr. Henry Cotton [q. v.^, 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian, that his love 
of early English poetry and Elizabethan 
literature was formed and his bibliographical 
tastes encouraged. In the early part drlSlB 
he was ordained to the curacy of Condover, 
near Shrewsbury, and in the following vear 
received priest's orders, holding also the chap- 
laincy of Atcham Union at Berrington. From 
1819 to 1821 he served as curate of the ex- 
t^insive parish of Stone, Staffordshire, and for 
' the next year and a half was curate of Mon- 
' mouth. Here, while meditating the accep- 
I tance of the English chaplaincy at Antwerp, 
he accepted the offer of the curacy of Pre?t- 
wich, near Manchester, which proved thn 
turning-point of his life. In 1826, while 
curate of Prestwich, he obtained the incum- 
bency of All Saints' Church, Stand, Man- 
chester, where he was admitted on 8 Sept. 
and continued for nearly fifty years. Bv his 
care and exertions the parish was earlv 'sup- 
plied with large and flourishing schools. In 
1828 he succeeded to the vicarage ofNorton- 
by-Daventry in Northamptonshire, but there 
being no residence he continued to remain at 
Stand. lie was one of the founders of the 
Chetham Society in 1 843. Of the four works 
edited by Corser for the society — * Chester's 
Triumph' (1844), *Iter Lancastrense* (1845), 
Robinson's * (volden Mirrour,' and * Collecta- 
nea Anglo-Poet ica * — the most important are 
the ' Iter ' and the * Collectanea.' The first is 
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an interesting account by Richard James, in 
verse, of his visit to Lancashire in 1636, illus- \ 
trated by the editor^s research and diligence. 
The second is an alphabetical account, with 
extracts ^m each author, and elaborate bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notices of the 
editor's magnificent collection of earlv Eng- 
lish poetry which he had begun to torm at 
an early age. The first part was issued in 
1860. The rector's advanced age and infir- 
mities interfered with the progress of the 
undertaking on the original scale beyond the 
letter C, which was concluded at the fourth 
part (1869). But sixparts (1873-1880) were 
subsequently issued on a briefer plan. Corser 
died after the fifth part was published in 
1873, and James Crossley edited the remain- 
der. The work is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to English bibliography. The collection 
of books which formed tne basis of this work 
-was sold in London in portions at different 
dates, from July 1868 to 1874, and realised 
upwards of 20,000/. Mr. Henry Huth pur- 
chased some of the most valuable volumes. 
Corser was also a member of the Spenser, 
Camden, Surtees, Percy, and Shakespeare so- 
cieties, and was elected a F.S. A. in 1850. His 
name appears in the list of those who signed 
the remonstrance on the Purchas judgment 
in 1872. In 1867 he suffered from an attack 
of paralysis; his e}resight failed, and he could 
only write with his left hand. He died at 
Stand rectory on 24 Aug. 1876. 

He married, on 24 Nov. 1828, Ellen, eldest 
daughter of the Kev. James Lyon, rector of 
Prestwich. She died on 25 April 1859. 

[Smith's Manchester School Register, 1874, iii. 
82-6 ; Manchester Courier, 28 Aug. 1876J 

G. Cf. B. 

CORT, HENRY (1740-1800), ironmaster, 
was bom at Lancaster in 1740, where his 
&ther carried on the trade of a mason and 
brickmaker. He has been sometimes, not 
very correctly, called the ' Father of the Iron 
Trade.' Dud Dudley, whose 'Metallum 
Martis' was printed in 1665, has a much 
stronger claim to that title. Cort appears to 
have raised himself by his own unaidea efforts 
to a position of considerable respectability. 
He was first established as a nayv agpent in 
Surrey Street, Strand, in 1765, and he is said 
to have realised considerable profits. 

About this time there was a prevailing 
belief that British iron was very inferior to 
Russian, the former being prohibited for go- 
vernment supplies. The Russian government 
raised the pnce from 70 to 80 copecs to 200 to 
220 copecs a ton. Cort probaoly made ex- 

Sjiiments on iron which convinced him that 
ritish iron might be considerably improved. 
TOL. xn. 



What thev were is unknown. In 1775 he 
fi^ave up his business as a navy agent, and 
leased certain premises at Fontley, near Fare- 
ham, where he had a forge and a mill. 

In 1784 Cort patented an invention, which 
consisted essentially in subjecting pig-iron, as 
obtained ^m the blast furnace, in a rever- 
berating furnace heated by flame until it was 
decarbonised by the action of the oxygen in 
the atmosphenc air circulating through it, 
and converted into malleable iron. This pro- 
cess is known as ' puddlinjr,' and certainly to 
it is due the rapid increase m the manufacture 
of merchant iron in this countnr. 

In the previous year, 1783, Cort patented 
the so-called ' grooved rolls,* now known as 
* puddle rolls,* as they are used for drawing 
out the puddled ball into bars, &c. These 
inventions are intimately associated in the 
development of the iron trade. The claims 
of Cort have been disputed. In 1812 Mr. 
Samuel Homfray stated before a committee 
of the House of Commons that a process 
called ' buzzing * or ' bustling ' ha4 been in 
use before the aate of Cort*s patent, and that 
it was an analogous process to puddling, and 
he also implied that grooved rolls had been 

freviously employed by John Payne in 1728. 
*ayne certainly in his patent specification 
describes something like groovea rolls, but 
there is no evidence that he ever used them. 
Cort*s discovery made way but slowly. He 
is said to have expended the whole of his 
private fortune, exceeding 20,000/., in bringing- 
ids process to a successful issue. Entering 
into extensive contracts to supply the navy 
with rolled iron, for which he put up worlts 
at Gosport, he was compelled to seek tor more 
capital, and he entered into an agreement 
with Mr. Adam Jellicoe, deputy-paymaster 
of the navy, that on the security of an assign- 
ment of his patent rights he should advance 
27,000/., receiving therefor one-half of the 

S refits of the iron manufactory. Jellicoe 
ied suddenly in 1789, a defaulter to the ex- 
tent of 39,676/. It was then found that the 
capital he had advanced to Cort had been 
withdrawn from the cash balances lying in 
his hands. The navy board at once issued 
processes against the firm of Cort & Jelli- 
coe, and against the private estate of the late 
Mr. Jellicoe. This led to the complete ruin 
of Cort ; property to the amount of 250,000/» 
being absolutely sacrificed. In 1790 he offered 
his services to the navy board, but they were 
not accepted. In 1791 he made a similar ap- 
plication to the commissioners of the navy, 
which only resulted in an acknowledgment 
of the utility of Cort*s inventions. In 1794 
the lords of the treasury, on the representa- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, granted Cort an annual 

8 
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lM.*nsifm (if L'()0/., wliich 1)y deduct ionfi wan 
TvthiL'M to aUmX KM)/. After the death of 
Cort tlie iiit'inlKTs of his funiily received in- 
t>i^iiiti(*aiit ]N*iiJ>ioiis fnim the government. 
Whi-n it is ri'memU'reil thiit the pnMluction 
of i>i)r-in>n in these islands wai» in 1740 only 
4S,(K.)0 tons, that in 1S84 the produc#* of oar 
bla^t fumiices amounted to 7,811,7:^7 tons, . 
and that in tlie latter year 4,i>77 ])uddling 
furnac(« — entin-ly tlu» result of Cort's inven- 
tion — made returns, it must be admitted that 
the storj' do*.»s not n'ttect any credit on the 
government of thb* country. 

C'ort di«'d in 18()0, and was buried in 
IIam]istejid cliurchvanl. He left a widow 
and t<?n children, wlui, on the rt'iiresentation 
of the (roniptrollfjof the navy, were allowed 
an ineom»» of about 100/. In 1810, on the 
death of Mrs. Cort, two unmarried daughters " 
were ewrli granted an annual jx»nsion of ^0/., 
and in 18.'>0 Lonl Palmerston, in answer to 
* claims on the InMinty of the nation * made in 
favour of the only surviving son, granted him 
a jM*nsion of oi)L I 

[Scrivunor's History of the Iron Trade ; Percys 
MetalUirQ', Irt>n aii<l Steel; SmiWs hidnstnal , 
Biojn^phv ; SmileH's Pn'iwiring, Welding, and \ 
Working'iron. 1783. No. 1351 ; Patent Manu- 
facture of Iron. 1784. Xo. 1420; Mechanic's 
MapiziiH-, \i} July 1859; Henry Cort's Petition 
to tlu! House of Commons; Richard Cort "s Facts 
and Prf)ot's. 1855; Richard Cort's Review of Re- 
port »»ii S«Tvic<*s rend«retl; Abridgments of Spe- 
cilication relating to Iron, 1771, No. 988.1 

R. H-T. 

CORVUS, .lOANXKS (f. loli>-l."m), 
p>rtrait painter, has recently been identified 
with Jan llave, a native of hruges, received 
niasterinthat town in loll*, who subsequently 
came to En^rland, and, like many of his fellow- 
count ryun-n, latinised his name. Vertue was 
the lifit t^) discover the fact of his existence, 
bv finding tlie inscripticm * Joannes Corvus 
F'landrus taciebat * on the frame of a portrait 
of IVisho]) Fox, the founder, at Corpus ( 'hristi 
Colle^'e, Oxford, which he engraved for Fid- 
<h.s's • LiteofCardinalWolsev.' In 18l>0 this 
portrait was placed in a new and gorgeous 
framr. and the old frame was destmved. 
Vertue's statement is fortunately authen- 
ticated by the existence of a portrait of 
Mary Tudor, the daughter of Henry VII, 
which has a frame and inscription similar to 
that of Bisho]» Fox, as descrimxl by Vertue. 
This pict ure, after being * restored ' extensively 
while in the hands of dealers, was in the 
possession of the l)es Voeux family, and sub- 
sequently in the Dent collection. Tn this 
portrait a peculiarity of execution occurs 
which is characteristic of Cor vus's work; there 



is a groundwork of gold showing through th^ 
colour of the dress, 'which is pointed over i:. 
This makes it certain that the strikiiig ^or- 
trait of Princess (afterwards Queen) Marr in 
the National Portrait Gallery (dat«d \oU) 
is the work of Gorvus, and it may safely be 
identified with the entry in the * Pt'ity FiuK 
Expenses of the Princess Mair ' ^edited bv 



Sir F. Madden), * 1544 : It*", p< to one Joha 
that drue her grace in a t-able, v li.* Hie 
portrait of Henij Grey, duke of Suffolk, in 
the same collection, may for similar reasons 
be ascribed to Corvus, who can claim a high 
place in the ranks of the portrait painten cf 
that age. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Dailn- 
way and Womum) ; A. J. Wautersa Flamiih 
School of Painting ; Archseologia, zxzix. Addi- 
tional Obstinrations, by G. Scharf, F.S. A., on ame 
of the Painters contemporary with Holbein ; CaL 
of tho National Portrait Gallery. 1884 ; informa- 
tion from George Scharf, C.B., F.S.A.] L. C. 

CORY, ISAAC PRESTON (1802-1S42), 
miscellaneous writer, was a fellow of Caiu§ 
College, Cambridge, proceeding B.A. in 1824 
and M.A. in 1827. He was tne author of: 
1. 'Ancient Fra^ents of the Phoenician, 
Chaldean, Egyptian, Tyrian, Carthaginian, 
Tndian, Persian, and other writers, Greek and 
l^tin/ -Jnd edit. 1832. 2. < Metaphysical 
Inquiry' into the Method, Objects, ana llesolt 
of Ancient and Modem r%ilo6ophy,' 1833. 
3. 'Chronological Inquiry into the Ancient 
History of Egypt,* 1837. 4. * Practical Tn«- 
tise on Accounts, exhibiting a view of the 
discrepancii*s between the practice of th** 
Law and of Merchants; with a plan for the 
Amendment of the Law of Partnership,* 
WM). lie died at Bliindeston, Suffolk, on 
1 April 1842. 

[Annual Register, Ixxxiv. 261 ; Brit. Muf. 
C.it. ; Notes and Qnories, 5th ser. iv. 415.] 

CORYATE, GEORGE (d. 1607), writer 
of Latin verse, was bom in the parish of St. 
Thomas, Salisbury, whence he proceeded to 
AVinchester School, and from thert-! was ad- 
mitted probationary fellow of New College, 
Oxford, 15 Dec. 1500. He was admitted to 
the B.A. degree in March 1564, and incepted 
as M.A. in July 1569. In the following year 
he became rector of Odcombe in Somerset- 
shire, and thereupon resigned his fellowship. 
He ap^K'ars to have had the knack of writing 
Latin verses from boyhood, and on the occa- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth visiting Winchester 
in August 1560, he was either set, or set him- 
self, to write a copy of trumpery eleffiac^ 
which should be nxed on the door of the 
palace of the Bishop of Winchester. If any 
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serious interpretatioa is to be found for the out taking a degree, and appcisis to have led 
words prefixed to another copy of Tersea an aimless life ftr a few yearn, till, on the ac- 
'which Killows, the queen gave the youth five eesajon of James I, he became a hanger-on 
pounds for his pains; whereupon he wrote of the court, picking' up a precarious liveli- 
another poem recommending her majesty to hood as a kind of privilegea buffoon. Gifted 
marry without delay. lie can hariflv have , with an eitraordinair memory, and being 
been more than fourteen yean old when he no contemptible scholar, with what Fuller 
tendered this piece of advice. While at calls ' an admirable fluency in the Greek 
Oxford he was evidently in needy circum- tongue,' and a certain sort of ability which 
stances, and in great measure had to live by occasionally showed itself in very pungent 
his wits. He translated the whole hook nf repartee, and an appearance which must 
psalmaintoLatinTerse, a performance which have been indescribablj comic, he soon at- 
happily was never printed, and has perished, tracted notice, 'indeed was the courtiers' an- 
tut Its completion was the orcasion 01 another vil to try theirwjts upon; and sometimes 
letter to Queen Elizabeth. lie seems to havr this anvil returned the hammers as hard 
had no scruple about writing Latin verses tn knocks as it received, his bluntness repaying 
the nobility and others ^m whom tber-i' their abusivenesa. He carried folly,' says 
'was any hope of getting a dotireur. Once, a: Fuller ' (which the charitable called merri- 
least, he addressed Lord Burghley, who senr ment), in his very face. The shape of his 
him ibrty shilUngs in acknowled^ent. On head had no promising form, being like a 
the occasion of the death of William, earl of sugar-loaf inverted, with the little end before, 
Pembroke, he composed a silly elegy upon as composed of fancy and memory, without 
the deceased peer, whose son, Henry, loni any common sense.' When a separat« esta- 
Pembroke,madehimhischaplain. Atanother blishment was set up for the household of 
'time he sent some verses to the Lord-keeper Prince Henry and his sister, the Princess 
Puckering, as well as to Archbishop Whit- Elisabeth, Coryate obtained some post of 
gift,beBi^writingepitaph9onBishop Jewell small emolument which brought him into 
and Archbishop Piers of York. His son in- | familiar relations with all the eminent men 
herited from him a considerable spice of the of the time, who appear to have amused 
cunning and impudence which characterised themselves greatly at his expense. Prince 
'that eccentric adventurer. According to bin Henry had a certain regard for him, and al- 
own showing Coryate proceeded to the B.D. , lowed him a pension. Always provided that 
dwree upon leaving Oxford, but there seems \ they made it worth his while, Coryate had no 
to be no record of his ever having taken the j objection even to the courtiers playing prac- 
dwree. He was presented to the prebendal ticial jokes upon him, On one occasion they 
staU of Warthill in the cathedral of York, ' shut him up in a trunk, and introduced him in 
17 Jan. 1694, but never rose to higher pre- ' a masque at court, much to the delight of the 
ferment. He died in the parsonage house at spectators fNiCROLS, Progreata of Janet I, 
Odcombe, 4 March 1606-7 ; ' whereupn hi* ii- 400). The incident is alluded to by Ben 
eon Tom, upon some design, preserving hit Jonson and other -writers of the time. It is 
body from stench above ground, till the probable that he inherited some little pro- 
14t& April following, 'twas then buried in perty on the death of hisfather, for within a 
the chancel of the church at Odcombe.' He year of that event he had determined to start 
left behind him a widow, Gertrude, of whose ''d his travels. He sailed from Dover on 

C rentage nothing is known. She survived 14 May 1608, and availing himself of the 
r husband nearly forty years, and was ordinary means of transit, sometimes going 
buried near him 3 April 1646. 1 m a cart, sometimes in a boat, and sometimes 

[Wood's Athene Oion. (BUm). i. 774 ; Hegis- o" l»orMl>ac^he wissed through Paris, Lyons, 
Ur of the Univ. of Oxford (Boase), Oif Hint. I '^°- °'^^^ trench towns, crossed the Mont 
Soc.i. 254; Le Neve's FastJ(HBidy);PiMthoin» I '^nis in a cAttwe a j«ir(ni« on 9 June, and, 
Fiagmenta Poematum Geoi^i CoiTati, to be '^^' visiting Turin, Milan, and Padua, ar- 
fimBdattheeodof someeopieaofTomCotyale's | rived at Vemceon the 2ith. Here he stayed 
Cniditiea.] A. J. till 8 Aug., when he commenced bis home- 

I nardjoumeyonfoot. He crossed the Splugen, 
CORYATE, THOMAS (1577 Mei7), | passed through Coire, Zurich, and Basle, and 
traveller, son of the Rev. George Coryate (hence sailed down the Rhine, stopping at 
[q. v.], rector of Odcombe, Somersetshire, by StrasbuTg and other places, and reached 
Gertrude his wife, was bom in the parsonage Ijondon at last on 3 Oct., having travelled, 
house at Odoombe, about 1677, and entered according to his own reckoning, l,d75 miles, 

— ...u-ii :_ *i. ! !^., n. I ... . ^ of which distance be had 

' ^ visited in the 



at OIouceMer Hall in the umverai^ of Oi- the greater part of which dial 
ford in 1696. He left the nniveraity with- | covered on ^t, and having v 
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space of five mtint hs f»)rty-fivft cit ies, * whereof 
in France five, in Savoy one, in Italy thirteen, 
in Rhcctia one, in Helvetia three, in some 
parts of Iligrh (Germany fiftwn, in the Nctheiv 
lands seven." Notwithstandinff the novelty 
of this stranjro exinslition and the very laive 
amount of valuable information which he 
liad j^therecl in liis travels, Coryate found it 
liard to get a bookseller who would under- 
take the publication of his journal ; and as 
late as JH)vember IfilO it seemed doubtful 
whether it would be printtnl at all. But 
Cor^-ate was not the man to bo discouraged or 
to be easily turned from his purpose. He ap- 
plied to every person of eminence whom he 
Knew, and many whom he can scarcely have 
known at all, to write commendatory verses 
upon himst>lf, his book, and his travels, and 
by his unwearied pertinacity and unblushing 
import unity contrived-to get top^»ther the most 
extraordinary collection of testimonials which 
have ever been gat hered in a single sheaf. More 
than sixty of the most brilliant and illustrious 
litUrati of the time were among the contri- 
butors to this strange farrago, the wits vying 
with om» another in their attempts to pro- 
duce mock hen)ic verses, turning Coryate to 
solemn ridicule. Ben Jonson undertook to 
edit thestj amusing ]>aneg>Tics, which ac- 
tually fill 108 quarto pages. iS-ince Henry 
was applitnl to to further the printing of the 
book, and the volume was published in quarto 
by W. S[tansby!'] in KUl. With the com- 
mendatory verses and the posthumous poems 
of the author's father, (j»M>rffe Coryate, it con- 
tained nearly ei^Hit humlrea l)ages. The title 
ran : * Coryafs Ouditios. Hastily gobled up in 
Five Montit lisTravells in Franci', Savoy, Italy, 
Hhetia coiuonlv called the Orisons country, 
Helvetia alijis Switzerland, &c.,&c.,' together 
with *a most elegant Oration, first written in 
the Latine tongu«* by H. Kircunerus . . . now 
distilled into Knglisli spirit tjirough the Od- 
combianljimlxH'ke;' and 'Another, also com- 
posed by the Author of the former, in praise 
of travell in Gcrmanie in particular.' It was 
illustrated by engravings on copptT and steel, 
which have liow become extraordinarily valu- 
able. The folded frontispiece and the large and 
careful copperplate of Stnisburg Cathedral 
ar«» especially rare. The book setjms to have 
had a large sale. In fact it was the first, and 
for long remained the only, handbook for con- 
tinental travel ; and though the grotesque col- 
lection of commendatory verses went far to 
get for the work a character which it did not 
d<*st»rve of l>eing only a piece of butfoonery 
from beginning to end, it is quite plain that 
there were those who soon got to se<j its value. 
Perhaps of no book in the English language 
of the same size and of the same age is it 



possible to say that there are not two per- 
fect copies in existence. At the end of one 
of the British Museum copies is an autoenph 
letter from Coryat to Sir Michael Hickes, 
dated ' from my chamber in Bowelane this 
1 6th November 1610/ which was printed in 
Brydges's ' Censura Liteiaria.* Two appen- 
dices to the 'Crudities/ also issued in loll, 
are ecjually rare. They are : ' Coiyats Crambe, 
or his Colwort twise sodden and now served 
in with other Macaronicke dishes as the se- 
cond course to his Crudities/ Lond. W. 
Stansby , 4to ; and ' The Odcombian Banquet, 
dished foorth by T. the Coriat and serred in 
by a number of Noble Wits in prayse of his 
Crudities and Crambe too. Imprinted for 
T. Thorp,* Lond. 4to. 

In 16 12 Coryate started again on his travels. 
Before doing so he repaired to his native place, 
and there delivered a valedictory oration it 
the market cross, announcing his intention 
of being absent for ten years, and formally 
hanging up in the church at Odcombe tlie 
shoes in which he had walked from Venice. 
These shoes had already become celebrated, 
' and appear in a droll woodcut, in which they 
I are drawn bound t<)gether by a laurel wreatfi. 
- They serve as an illustration of some hn- 
morous verses by Henry Peacham, author oi 
the ' Complete Gfcntleman/ among the * Pane- 
I gyricke Verses* prefixed to the ' Crudities.' 
I The shoes were still hanging up in Odcombe 
I Church at the beginning of tne eighteenth 
century. Coryate sailed first to Constanti- 
nople; visited Greece and Asia Minor; got a 
' passage from Sm\-ma to Alexandria; went up 
theN ile as far as Cairo, returned to Alexandria; 
proceeded thence to the Holy Land, which he 
traversed from the Dead Sea to the Lebanon; 
jointed a caravan that was on its wav to Meso- 
]>otamia; stood upon the mounds of Nimroud: 
tlience made his way through Persia toCanda- 
har ; managed to reach Lahore : and arrived 
safely at Agra, where he was well received by 
tlie Englisli merchants who had a * factory' 
there. He reached Agra in Octol)er \i^\^. 
During the four years that he had been in the 
East, Coryate had learned Persian, Turkish, 
and Hindustani. On one occasion falling in 
with Sir Thomas Roe, who was the English 
ambassador at the court of the Great Mogul, 
Coryate obtained- an audience of the miehtv 
potentate, and delivered an oration in Persian. 
He sent home letters to his friends from time 
to time as opportunity occurred. One set of 
them was published in 16 16, entitled * Ix»tters 
from Asmere, the Court of the Great Mogul, 
to several Persons of (juality in England, in 
which, in a rather well drawn and well exe- 
cuted woodcut which serves as a frontispiece, 
he appears riding on an elephant. His last 
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letter (* Mr. Thomas Coriat to his Friends in 
England sendeth greeting, from Agra . . . . 
the last of October 1616*) was printed in 1618. 
There are some other pieces of nis in ' Purchas 
his Pilgrimes/ published in 1626. He liyed 
«ibout a year aifter reaching Agra, but his con- 
stitution, naturally a very strong one, gave 
'way under the hospitalities which were shown 
him when he came among his own country- 
men once more in the Indian firontiers, and 
after receiving one or two serious warnings he 
•died of ' a flux' at Surat in December 1617. 
A humble tumulus marking the place of his 
burial was shown half a century afterwards. 
It is described in Sir Thomas Herbert's * Tra- 
vels ' (1634). The fame of Tom Coryate pro- 
•duced at least one imitator, even in his lifetmie, 
in the person of William Lithgow[^. v.] Con- 
fiidering how faithful and instructive an ac- 
-count of the chief cities of Europe during the 
seventeenth century is to be found in his nar- 
rative, and how simple and lucid his style 
is when he is not intentionally fooling, it is 
strange that Coryate's * Crudities ' shomd not 
have oeen more continuously popular, and 
that the book should not have been reprinted 
in our own day. 

[The fullest account of Coryate's life is to be 
found in Wood's Athense Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 208. 
Fuller gives a notice of him in his Worthies of 
^mersetshire. See too Nichols's Progresses of 
James I, ii. 400 », and the references there given. 
There is a pretty full list of his printed -works in 
the Catalogue of English books printed before 
1640 in the library of the British Museum, issued 
in 1884, and a careful description of the Crudities 
in W. C. Hazlitt's Handbook of Early English 
Literature, 1867. One copy of the Crudities now 
in the British Museum was a presentation copy 
from the author to Prince Henry. The copy in 
the Chetham Library is said to be the duly pei^ect 
•copy of the book in existence.] [ A. J. 

CORYTON, WILLIAM (d, 166Y), poU- 
tician, eldest son of Peter Coryton of Coryton 
ttnd Newton Ferrars, Devonshire, by Joan, 
daughter of John Wreye of Militon, Cornwall, 
was lumointed vice-warden of the stannaries 
in 1603. He was returned to parliament for 
the county of Cornwall in 1623, and sat for 
Liskeard in the first and for the county of 
Cornwall in the second parliament of 1625. 
In 'July 1627 he was arrest^ for refusing to 
eubecnbe the forced loan of that year, and 
lodged in the Fleet prison, where he remained 
until March 1627-28, when, in view of the 
opening of parliament, he was released. His 
place of vice-warden of the stannaries had 
in the meantime been given to John, after- 
wards Lord Mohun (Fobsteb, Life of S^r 
John JEUot^ L 394)^ Again returned to par^ 
liament for the county of Cornwall in 1628, 



he spoke in the debate on religious grievances 
on 27 Jan. 1628-9, in that on tonnage and 
poundage which followed, and in other de- 
bates. His tone was studiously moderate. 
He was present on the memorable occasion 
(2 March 1628-9) when. Sir John Eliot having 
read a remonstrance on the subject of tonnage 
and poundage, the speaker (Finch) refused to 
put it to the house, and rismg to aissolve the 
assembly was compelled to keep his seat by 
Denzil Holies and Benjamin Valentine while 
resolutions against Arminianism and illegal 
exactions weif^ read and declared carried. 
Coryton was subsequently charged with hav- 
ing aided and abetted Eliot, Uollis, and the 
rest, and even with having assaulted Francis 
Winterton, member for Dunwich, Suffolk. He 
was summoned with the other * conspirators ' 
before the Stsx-chamber, and appeared, but 
refused to plead on the ground 01 privilege of 
parliament. He was accordingly committed a 
close prisoner to the Tower. An application 
for a habeas corpus made on his behalf in the 
following May was refused. He made sub- 
mission, however, was released, and reinstated 
in his office in the stannaries court at some 
date prior to 16 Jan. 1629-30 (ib, ii. 325). 
His administration of justice in the stan- 
naries court gave much dissatisfaction to 
suitors, and in or about 1637 he was arrested 
on a charge of false imprisonment (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1637, p. 244). The matter, how- 
ever, was not pressed, and on his release he 
resumed his judicial duties. 

He was returned to the first parliament of 
1640 for Grampound, and to the Long par- 
liament for the same place; but being found 
guilty on petition 01 falsifying the returns 
for the borough of Bossiney, of which he was 
mayor, and also of maladministration in the 
stannaries court, he was 'not admitted to 
sit.' At the same time he was removed from 
the office of vite-warden of the stannaries, 
and also from the stewardship of the duchy 
and deputy-lieutenancy of the county of 
Cornwall which he then held. He died on 
1 May I60I, and was buried in the church 
of St. Mellion, near Plymouth. A rhyming 
inscription on his tomb describes him as 

Both good and great, and yet beloved ; 
In ja(%ment just, in trusts approved. 

Bv his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Cnichester de Raleigh, who survived him, 
dying on 26 Jan. 165o-7, he had four sons and 
seven daughters. His son and successor, John, 
was created a baronet on 27 Feb. 1661-2. 

[Burke's Landed Gentry ; Lysons^s Mag. Brit. 
(Cornwall), p. vii ; Willis's Not. ParL iii ; 
Rushworth's Mem. i. 428, 472, 667; Pari. 
Hist. ii. 450, 466^, 471, 487-90; Cobbett's 
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Stiite Trials, iii. 235 ; Sir John Bnmston's Auto- ficer, who after aerving in the Puke of Mod- 
)>iograp)iy (Camden Soc.). o5, 57 ; Cal. State Pa- tagu*8 regiment, and on the staff in GennanT 



WalliBs Cornwall K^jrister 335 ; ijoase and ^organise the company's troops. He tiret 
Courtnojr, Hibl. Cornub. 88. 1137 ; F<>«t«B Sip ^^^ ^ ^^^^ in^niiaand to AlajorStria- 
Jolin Lliot.] J. M. K. . ^^ Lawrence in the Madras presidency, and 

COSBY, FRAN' CIS (//. ir>80), Irish gene- ■ was then transferred to Bombay, where he 
ral, sfttled in Ireland in Henry VIHV reign. ] acted as second in command at the taldngrf 
In 1548 HcUingbam, the lord deputy, ac- Surat in 1769, ofwhich important city he wis 
knowknlptKl tlie resource and couragi' dis- appointed commandant, and where he died 
played by Cosbv in attacking the marauders soon afterwards. Hennr Cosby firet sawsei^ 
who infe8te<l the boundaries of the English : vice as a volunteer m the capture of Gheiii, 
pale, and ten years later Sussex was as en- ^^o stronghold of the Marathi pirate Angna, 
thusiastic in his commendation. In 15o8 ^l Colonel Clive and Admiral Watson- in 
Cosby was app«)inted general of the Kerne, , I'^O, when he was only thirteen years of 
and in 156:^ was granted the suppressed I age. In 1760 he joined the company's Mi- 
abbev of Stradbally in Queen's County. In ^ras regiment of Europeans, which his father 
IWV)" he bt^c^me govt;mor of Maryborough, ^ad disciplined, as an ensign. He was at 
and seneschal of Que«'n's County, lie helped once employed m Coote's advance on Pondi- 
to massacrt*, altliough the amount of his re- cherry, and at the capture of that place he 
sponsibility is doubtful, many of the O'Mores ' distinguished hmiselfby saving the life of the 
at MuUagh, m^ar Athy, in 1567, who had n^jo^ commanding H.M.'s 79th regiment, 
been summontnl to theVortress on avowedly i who offered him an ensigncy in his regiment, 
peaceful business. (The date 1577 in the j which he refused. He was present at the 
* Annals of the Four Masters' is corrected ' aiege of Vellore, and on beinff promoted lien- 
to 1567 in tlie * Annals of Lough C6.') Cosby tenant was sent with a detachment of Euro- 
was not successful in repressing disorder in P^ans and sepoys to Masulipatam, where he 
Quetm's County. Kory Oge O'More was con- remained in command until 17e4. He threw 
tinually threatening lum, and took his eldest «P ^« command in order to serve at the 
son prisoner in 1577. The munler of Korj- aiege of Madura m that year, and in 1767 
in tlie following year relieved Cosby of his ' ^^ was promoted captain and appointed to 
chit'f difticulty, but the outbreak of the Des- ' t^« ^^^ battalion of Madras sepoys, which he 
mon«l rebellion in 15H() caused him new " commanded at the battles of the Cliengama 
anxieties, and In* was kiUrd by the rebtils at • and of Errore, and at the siego of Arlier, 
the batth» of (ilenmalure, L>5 Aug. 1580. ITe where he was wounded in 17fW. In 1771 he 




Queen's (^)unty, and was, with his son Fran- mo^ed lieutenant-colonel, and appointed the 
cis, killed at the bat tie of St radbally Bridge, first adjutant-general of the company's troops 
The estates sul^sequently passed to Richard, i *" Madras. In that capacity he served at the 
anothersonof Alexander, whose descendants ' second sieg(» of Tanjort' m 1^ / 5, and was sent 
still i>ossess thtim. Arnold, Francis Cosbv's liomewith the despatches announcing its cap- 
second son, serv.-d under the Earl of Leices- 1 tiire by Brigadier-general Ja^ph Smith, the 
ter in tlu; Low Countries. I commander-in-chief at Madras. He returned 

to India in 1777, and, after commanding & 

palegar Bom 

ippointmt>nt in l>e- 

>apTrs\"F|!^ude8' Hbr.''xr680.j ' cemW 1778 to take up the lucrative appoint- 

S L L. mcnt of commander of the nawab of Arcot s 
cavalry. This force he thoroughly disciplined. 




COSBY, Sir IIENKY AUGUSTUS 



and he plavcd an important part at its head in 



MONTAGU (174.3-182-2), lieutenant-gene- , the second war with IlaidarAli. Hisforced 
ral, only son of Captain Alexander Cosby, a march from Trichinopoly was a great military 



direct uescondant of Francis Cosby of Strad- 
bally [q. v.], was bom at Minorca, where his 
father was then stationed, in 1743. Cap- 
tain Cosby was himself a distinguished of- 



feat, though he was just too late to join Colo- 
nel Baillie, who was defeated and forced to 
surrender at Pullalur,and he managed to cir- 
cumvent Haidar Ali, and cleverly joined Sir 
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Ilector Monro, under whom he did important 
sen-ice. In October 1782 he was ordered to 
Enfifland on sick leave, but was taken prisoner 
at tlie Cape on his way ; he, however, managed 
to save the most important despatches con- 
cerning the war with Haidar All with which 
he was entrusted, and for so doin^ he was 
knighted by George III when he reached Eng;- 
land on parole. In 1 784 he returned to India 
for the last time, and after commanding in 
Trichinopoly and Tinnevellv as brigadier- 
general he was appointed colonel of tne 4th 
Madras Europeans, and finally left India in 
December 1786, after thirty years of continu- 
ous service. He had made a large fortune in 
India, and purchased the beautiful seat of 
Bamsville Fark, near Chepstow, which he 
greatly improved and embellished. In 1793 
he marriea Agnes, daughter of Samuel Eliot 
of Antigua, and sister of Lady Le Despenser. 
He continued to take the keenest interest in 
all Indian matters, and was president of the 
committee of Indian officers m London, who 
were chosen to draw up the new regulations 
intended to settle the grievances of the com- 
pany's officers. His services were so great 
and he became so popular in this capacity 
that he was presentea with a piece 01 plate 
by the other officers on the commission, and 
was by their special request made one of the 
first major-generals on the Indian establish- 
ment, although he had been absent from In- 
dia more than five years, the period allowed 
by the new regulations. He was also ap- 
pointed to command the dep6t which the 
East India Company thought of establishing 
in the Isle of Wight in 1796 for the recruiting 
service of their European regiments, a scheme 
which eventually came to nothing. Cosby was 
promoted lieutenant-general in due course, 
and died at Bath on 17 Jan. 1822. He was 
buried in Bath Abbey, where a monument 
was erected to him. 

[Dodwell and Miles's Indian Army List ; Gent. 
Mng. February and March 1822, nearly identical 
with the notice in the East India Military Ca- 
lendar, i. 1-24, and therefore probably written 
by Sir John Philippart, the compiler of the Ca- 
lendar.] H. M. S. 

COSBY, PHILLIPS (1727 ?-l 808), ad- 
miral, was bom in Nova Scotia, of which 
province his father. Colonel Alexander Cosby, 
was lieutenant-governor, and his ^dfather, 
(General Phillips, the husband of his father's 
sister, was governor. He entered the navy 
in 1745, on board the Comet bomb, under 
the command of Captain (afterwards Sir 
Richard) Spry, with whom he continued in 
diflPerent ships — Uie Chester in the East 
Indies a^ at the siege of Pondicherry, the 



Gibraltar in North American waters with 
Commodore Keppel,the Fougueux in the fleet 
under Boscawen in 1765, the Orford at Louis- 
bourg in 1758 and Quebec in 1759— until his 
promotion to the rank of commander on. 
2 June 1760. As lieutenant of the Orford 
he is said to have been specially attached as 
naval aide-de-camp to General Wolfe, and 
to have been with him at his death on the 
heights of Abraham. In the early months 
of 1761 he commanded the Laurel and 
Beaver sloops, and on 19 May was posted 
to the Hind frigate, and continued in her on 
the home station till October 1762, when he 
was transferred to the Isis, in which he con- 
tinued till the peace. In 1766 he was ap- 
pointed to the Montreal frigate, and com- 
manded her in the Mediterranean under his 
old captain. Commodore Spry, until 1770, 
with tne interlude of bringing to England 
the body of the Duke of York in October 
1767. On paying off the Montreal he was 
appointed, m 17/1, receiver-general of St. 
Kitts, a lucrative post which he resipied on 
the outbreak of the war with France in 1778. 
He was then appointed to command the Cen- 
taur, and was shortly aft;erward8 moved into 
the Robust, in whicn he accompanied Vice- 
admiral Arbuthnot to North America in 1779, 
and continuing on that station had the honour 
of leading the line, and, owing to the ad- 
miral's ignorance and incapacity, of sustain- 
ing the whole brunt of the enemy's fire in. 
the action ofi* the Chesapeake on 16 March 
1781. The Robust was so shattered that it 
was not without great difficulty and danger 
that she reached New York, nor could she 
be refitted in time to sail with Rear-admiral 
Grraves in September. When Graves returned 
to the Chesapeake in October, the Robust, 
though scarcely seaworthy, accompanied him, 
and being shortly afterwards ordered to Eng- 
land had to bear up for Antigua, where she was 
hove down. She finally reached England in 
July 1782. 

In 1786 Cosby was appointed commodore 
and commander-in-chief in the Mediterra- 
nean. He held this post for three years, and 
shortly after his return was advanced to flag 
rank, 21 Sept. 1790. In 1792 he was port- 
admiral at Plymouth, and in 1793, with his 
flag in the Windsor Castle, went out to the 
Mediterranean as third in command in the 
fleet under Lord Hood. His service in com- 
mand of a detached squadron was uneventful, 
and towards the end of 1794, havinghoisted 
his flag in the Alcide, he returned to England 
with a large convoy. He had no further 
service afloat, though till the peace in 1801 
he had command of the impress service in 
Ireland. He became vice-admiral on 1 2 April 
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171)4, admiral on 14 Feb. 1799, and at the age I [Strype's MemoriaU, m. i. 80 ; Coopw'i 
of eijrhty died suddenly at Hath on 10 Jan. | Athena Cantab, i. 204. 652 ; Egerton Pipen 
1808. * He was at the rooms the preceding (Camd. Soc.). p. 66 ; NichoU'a Prog. Eht ui. 
evening and phiyinl at whist.' He married . 173 { Blomeftoldi Norfolk.] S. L. L 

in 1792 Eliza, daughter of Mr. W. Gun- ^-^ot-kt Trkrrxr/iEft^ io^«v i_- u #tv_ 
thoHK^ of Southampton, but left no children, | ^ COSm, J0HN(1594-1672),bi8hopofp^ 
and the estates ol*^ Stradbally (in Queen's , tam,w"*>?™ *?,15^at Norwich, of which 
(^unty ) passed by his will to his next of kin, city his father, Giles Coflin, waj a wealthy 
Thomas CUsby, who traced back to a common 1 wj? much-respected atixon. Hia mother, 
ancestor, their respective great-grandfather ' Elixabeth Cosm (n6e Reminirton), belonged 
and great -great-grandfather. Phillips CJosby ' ^^ » f^™"^ ^^^ fiumly. He waa educat^ 
himself was the second son of the ninth son of , ^^ the Norwich grammar school, and at th« 
his grandfather, who had eleven sons and four ';?e of fourteen was elected to one of the 
daughters; and had, contrary to all probabi- i >orwich scholarships at Caius CoUe«,Cjm- 
lities, succet^dtKl to the estate in 1774, on the | *>ndge. In due time he was elected feUow 
failure of all the elder branches of the family. ; of his coIIm;©, and was then appointed secre- 
^„ , . ^ , , ,, , ^. , , T>- ' tary and bbranan to Bishop Overall of Lich- 

[Burkes Landed Gentry ; Charnocks Biog. | ^^^ ^ g^^^^ ^g.^, was made to him by 
liv. VI. 43o; iNa_vHlChr(>nicle(with a portrait , ^. ,^^ T^„^^inf An^r«w«- ..r irw. kn* ^ 



Bishop Lancelot Andrewes of Elj; but on 



Nav. 

xiv. 353; Gent. Mag. (1808), vol. Ixxviii. pt. i. ^, t- c x.- 4, 4. u r'jTj-i. 

p. 92; Official letters in the Public Record the advice of his tutor he preferr^i Bidwp 
Qf^Qf, \ J. K. L. Overalls offer. As the bishop died m 1619, 

Cosin was not long with his patron, but long 
COSIN or COSYN, EDMUND (^.1658), enough to acquire an immense reverence for 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge L^niversity, a ' him, whom he always spoke of in later life 
native of Bedfordshire, entered King's llall, | as his * lord and master.' Cosin next became 
(/umbridge, as a bible clerk ; proceeded B.A. domestic chaplain in the household of Bishop 
farly in 16:35,M.A. in 1641, and B.D. in 1547; ' Neile of Durham, by whom he was appointed 
was successively fellow of King's Hall, St. 1 in 1624 to the mastership of Greatham Hos- 
( -utharine*s Hall, and of Trinity College (on pital, and (4 Dec. 1624) to a stall in Durham 
its formation in 1546) ; and held from 21 Sept. ' Cathedral. He speedily exchanged his master- 
1538 to November 1541 the livinpof Grendon, I ship for the rectory of El wick. In 1625 he 



Northamptonshire, which was in the gift of 
King's Hall. Cosin was proctor of the univer- 
sity in 1545. and his zeal in the catholic cause 
combined with Gardiner's influence to se- 



became archdeacon of the Blast Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in 1626 rector of Brancepeth 
in Durham. In the same year he married 
Frances, daughter of Matthew Blakiston of 



fMirc his «;k'ctioii early in Mary's reign to the | Newton Hall, a canon of Durham, and a man 
mastership of St. Catharine's Hall, and his I of ancient family in that county. Cosin was 
presentation by the crown to the Norfolk , soon brought into collision with the puritans, 
rectories of St. Edmund, North Lynn (1553) ' He was a personal friend of Laud, and still 
and of Fakenliam (1555), and to tlie Norfolk ' more intimate with Montague ; and in 1626 
vicarages of (^aistor Holy Trinity, and of Ox- 1 he attended the conference at York House 
burgh (1554). In 1555 Trinity College pre- i respecting Montague's books, * Appello Csesa- 
seiiled him to the rectory of Thorplanci, Nor- ' rem' ana *A Gagg for the New Gospell,' 
folk. At the same time Cosin held many ' as a defender of the author. The publica- 
minor ecclesiastical oflice.s, being chaplain | tion of his 'Collection of Private Devotions' 
to Bonner, bishop of l^ondon, and assistant 1 in 1627 brought Cosin into still more hostile 
to Michael Dunning, chancellor of Norwich ; relations with the puritan party, and in 1628 
diocese. In 1558 he was elected vice-chan- he was further embroiled with them, owing to a 
cellor of his university, but failing health violent sermon preached in Durham Cathedral 
and the eccilesiastical changes which accom- by one of the prebendaries, Peter Smart-, who 
panied Klizabeth's accession induced him to ' inveighed against ' the reparation and beauti- 
resign all his preferments in 1560 (cf. his fying of the cathedral,' in which Cosin had 



letter to Parker in Strype's Parker, i. 170). 
He subsequently lived in retirement in Caius 
College, Cambridge, of which he was a pen- 
sioner in 15(U. In 15(58 the lords of the 
council summoned him before them to answer 
a charge of nonconformity, but Cosin appears 
to have preferred leavingthe country to com- 
plying with the onler. He was known to be 
living abroad in 1576. 



taken a leading part. The preacher referred 
to Cosin as * our young Apollo, who repaireth 
the Quire and sets it out gayly with strange 
Babylonish ornaments.' l*or this sermon 
Smart was cited before a commission of the 
chapter, Cosin being one of the commissioners, 
and was suspended * ah ingressu ecclesite, 
and soon after his prebendal stall was se- 
questered. Smart twice (1628 and 1629) 
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brought an indictment against the commis- 
sion before the assizes, and, both times fail- 
ing, brought the articles before Archbishop 
Harsnett at York, again without success. 
The principal things objected to were the 
position of the altar, the altar lights, the 
vestments used at Holy Communion, and 
the position of the celebrant. It is a curious 
illustration of that force of character which 
-was a striking feature in Cosin that, though 
he was probably the yoimgest of the chapter 
(he was only thirty-two), he was evidently 
and rightly regarded as the prime mover in 
the obnoxious alterations. Tnis prominence 
of Cosin is further shown by the fact that in 
1633, when Charles I visited Durham Cathe- 
dral, Cosin had the whole regulation of the 
king^s reception, and the arrangement of the 
services which the king attended. 

In 1634-5 Cosin was elected to the master- 
ship of Peterhouse, Cambridge, vacant by the 
promotion of Dr. Matthew Wren to the see 
of Hereford. Here again he at once made 
liis mark. The chapel services were brought 
up by the new master to the Laudian level. 
* A glorious new altar,' writes Prynne, * was 
set up, and mounted on steps, to which the 
master, fellowes, schoUers bowed, and were 
enjoyned to bow by Doctor Cosins, the master 
who set it up. There were basons, candle- 
stickes, tapers standing on it, and a great 
crucifix hanging over it,' and much more in 
the same vein ( Ganterhur%f» Doom^ pp. 73, 74). 
In 1639 Cosin became vice-chancellor of the 
university, and in 1640 was appointed by 
Charles I, whose chaplain he was, dean of 
Peterborough. 

But his old enemy, Smart, had now an op- 
portunity of paying off old scores. He pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Commons 
complaining of Cosin's 'superstitious and 
popish innovations in the church of Durham,' 
and of his own'severeprosecution in the high 
commission court.' Uosin was sentenced by 
the whole house to be *• sequestered from all his 
ecclesiastical benefices,' and thus became ' the 
first victim of puritanical vengeance who 
suffered by a vote of the commons' (Sub- 
tees, Hut, of Durham), In 1642 he was an 
active instrument in sending the college plate 
to supply the royal mint at York, and was, 
in consequence, ejected from the mastership 
(13 March 1643-4) by warrant from the Earl 
of Manchester, being again the first to be thus 
ejected. 

He retired to Paris, and officiated, by order 
of the kinff, as chaplain to those of Queen 
Henrietta Maria's household who belonged 
to the church of England. He first officiated 
in a private house ; but that soon proved too 
small to contain the congregation, and Sir 



Richard Brown, the English ambassador in 
France, and the father-in-law of John Evelyn, 
fitted up the chapel at the residency, and 
there the English services were conducted for 
nearly nineteen years, with all that imposing 
ritual which Cosin loved. The Romanists 
made persistent efforts both to win over 
Cosin with offers of great preferment, and to 
seduce the English in the household of Queen 
Henrietta, who was herself a Romanist. 
Perhaps they thought the way would be pre- 
pared for them by Cosin himself, who nad 
been r^arded by the puritans in England as 
half a Komanist. But if so, they quite mis- 
took their man. Cosin was much further 
removed from Romanism than he was even 
from puritanism ; and the attempts of the 
Romanists only incited him to forge some 
formidable weapons against themselves. He 
held controversies with Roman priests; he 
devoted his enforced leisure to literary work 
against Romanism, and used his great per^ 
sonal influence for the same purpose. So 
that * whilst he remained in France he was 
the Atlas of the protestant religion, support- 
ing the same with his piety and learning, con- 
firming the wavering therein, yea, daily add- 
ing proselytes (not of the meanest rank) 
thereunto' (Fuller, Worthies). One con- 
vert tiie Romanists did succeed in making, 
viz. Cosin's only son, to the intense grief of 
his father, who disinherited him in conse- 
quence. It has been thought that Cosin's 
annoyance caused him to fraternise with the 
Huguenots more closely than might have 
been expected from one of his views. He 
attended the services of the reformed church 
at Charenton, and was on terms of great in- 
timacy with several ministers of that com- 
munion, who allowed him to officiate in their 
chapels, using the office of the church of 
England. But it is quite unlike Cosin to be 
influenced by personal piq ue in such a matter ; 
and there is not the shghtest trace of any 
such feeling in his own writings. On the 
contrary, he gives a perfectly clear and logical 
account of the course which he adopted. 
He drew a marked distinction between those 
who had not received ordination from bishops 
because they could not help themselves, and 
those who deliberately rejected it when it 
was within their reach. This was also the 
view taken by Bishop Overall, and Cosin 
was always deeply influenced by the judg- 
ment of his * lord and master.' 

Cosin * had lodgings assigned him in the 
Louvre, together with a small pension from 
France, on account of his connection with 
the Queen of England ' (Svbtees). He also 
received some pecuniary assistance from 
Mends in England, notably from Dr. (after- 
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wards Archhislioi)) Sancroft, to whom he 
gave practical proof of IiIh gratitude as soon 
as it fay in his powtT. But there is no doubt 
that ho was reduced to grvAt straits at Paris, 
a St roiipt*r proof of whicli could not be found 
than in the fact that he was on the point of 
veiling his books to meet his exigencies. 
Cosin was an enthusiastic book collector, and 
his library was * one of the choicest collections 
of any ])rivftte person in England ' (Evelyn). 
Happily he wat« spared this sacrifice by the 
occurrence of the llest oration. Upon this 
event he retume<l to England and resumed 
liis ])reterments. It is thon)»ghly characte- 
ristic of the man that, as he had been the iirst 
to suffer for his ])rinciples in the rebellion, 
he was the first to avow them openly at the 
Rest orat ion. Whi le other men were, as Pepys 
terms it, * nibbling at the Common Prayer,' 
waiting timidly to see which way the wind 
would blow, Cosin, as dean of Peterborough, 
* in the vear UJ60, about the end of Jmv, 
revived the ancient usage [in Peterborough 
Cathe<lral],and read divine service first him- 
self, and caused it to be read every day after- 
wards, according to the old laudable use and 
custom, and settle<l the church and quire in 
that order wherein it now (I680) continues* 
(Kexxct, lietfistery p. !?29). Cosin, how- 
ever, did not remain long at Peterborough. 
On '2 Dec. 1 660 he was consecrated bishop of 
Durham at Westminster Abbey, his friend 
and kind heli>er in adversity, and now his 
domestic chaplain, Sancroft, pn.»acliing the 
consecration scTmon. lie now began that 
course whicli deservedly won for him the 
reputation of being one of tlu* greatest pre- 
lates of his own, or indeed of any age. This 
re])utation lie won not so much as a preacher 
or a writer, tliough he was great as both. 
Dut his preaching cannot be compared with 
that of Jeromv Tavlor or Harrow or South; 
nor can his writinjrs be compared with those 
of Pearson or Stillingfleet or Brian Walton. 
His strength lav in his administrative powers. 
He alwavs had th(? clearest and most definite 
conception of the posit i(m of the English 
church, and was deterred bv no obstacles 
from making goo<l that position. His per- 
sonal influence was immense, and that influ- 
ence was no doubt enhanced by his s])h*ndid 
munificence. Ilenc^ the diocese of Durham, 
from being exceptionally backward, soon be- 
came exee])t ionally forward under his rule, 
and mainly owing to liis energy. He gathered 
around him men of a kindred spirit, who 
worked loyally under him, and upon whom, 
like most strong men, he left a pt»rmanent im- 
pression, which survived long af^or his death. 
The bishop of Durham was prince of the 
palatinate as well as bishop of the diocese, and 



Cosin was as well fitted to eufitain the fonser 
as the latter character. His reoeptioo into 
the see was enthusiastic. ' The confluence,' 
he writes to Sancroft, ' and alacrities both of 
the gently, clergie, and other people, ^v 
very ^preate ; and at my first entrance through 
the nver of Tease there -wba scarce any mttT 
to be seene for the multitude of horse and nmo 
that filled it when the s'word that killed the 
dra^n was delivered to me with all the for- 
mality of trumpets and giuiBhots and accli- 
mations that might be made.* (This was the 
tenure on which the bishops held the manor 
of Sockbum.) ' I am not much affected with 
such showes ; but, however, the cheerfullnesA 
of the country in the reception of their 
bishop is a good earnest given for better 
matters whicu, bv the grace and blessing of 
God, may in goo^ time follow here among u» 
all.' ' Tke country ' had no reason to be dis- 
appointed. No doubt Cosin spoke t ruly when 
he said lie was * not much affected l)v such 
showes,' for he was personally a plain, Homely 
man. Nevertheless he was, both in mind 
and appearance, admirably adapted to play 
the part that was requirea of him. AVitb a 
tall, handsome, and erect person, he pos- 
sessed a commanding character, such ts^ be- 
fitted the temporal as well as the spiritual 
ruler of the county palatine. He at once 
held ' a solemne confirmation,' at which a 
vast number of catechumens were presented, 
as was natural, seeing that the arrears of 
twenty years had to be made up. He then 
held a synod of the clergy, determining, he 
says, * to put them in order, if by any tayre 
I means I can.* 

I But meanwhile, besides the aflkirs of his 
i diocese, the affairs of the church at large 
' had to be settled ; and in the settlement of 
' them Cosin took a leading part. In 1661 the 
' Savoy conference, * to advise u^nm and re- 
I view the Book of Common Prayer,* wa* held. 
' Cosin was a constant attendant, and the part 
I which he took, both at this conference and 
, at the convocation which immediately fol- 
j lowed it, is exceedingly characteristic. At 
I the conference ho showed himself, as Baxter, 
I after some depreciation of him, owns, 'excel- 
lently well versed in canons, councils, and 
fathers ; ' and, * as he was of rustick wit and 
I carriage, so he would cndiurt* more freedom of 
i our discourse with him, and was more affable 
{ and familiar than the rest.' He earnestly 
i endeavoured to effect a reconciliation with 
the presbyterians, but in vain. 

At the convocation in November IC16I 
Cosin 's proposals were all in favour of making 
the services more in accordance with the an- 
cient liturgies. There was no inconsistency 
I in this. As a staunch churchman he yearned 
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for unity, and was quite ready to stretch a 
point in order to secure it. But equally as a 
staunch churchman his personal predilections 
were in favour of ancient ritual and order. 
All his proposals as a very influential mem- 
ber of tne revision committee were in this 
direction. The committee was instructed ' to 
compare the prayer-hook with the most an- 
tient liturgies which have heen used in the 
church in the primitive and purest times ; ' 
and no one was better fittea for this task 
than Cosin, for he was a profound liturgical 
scholar, and his suggestions were based on a 
thorough study of ancient liturgies, whose 
spirit as well as letter he had deeply im- 
bibed. He possessed the now almost lost art 
of composing prayers after the best and most 
ancient mooels ; and to him we are indebted 
for some of the most beautiful collects in our 
prayer-book, and probably for most of the 
alterations made. He suggested, at the re- 
vision of 1661, many further alterations, a 
few of which may be noticed. They are all 
in the direction of a greater strictness of 
order, or definiteness 01 doctrine, or supplv 
obvious omissions. The rubric enjoining all 
priests and deacons to say daily the morning 
and evening prayer is worded more strictly. 
Proper psalms are sug^sted for the Epiphany, 
rogation days, St. Michael and All Angels' 
day, and All Saints' day. In the nioric 
concerning chancels the words * shall be di- 
vided from the body of the church ' are in- 
serted. Instead of ' Endue thy ministers,' 
Cosin suggests ' Let Thy priests be clothed ' 
with righteousness. In the rubric respectini 
the Litany it is added, * The priests (or clerks^ 
kneeling in the midst of tne quire, and al' 
the people kneeling and answering as fol- 
loweth. In the rubric before the Commu- 
nion Service, instead of ' the table at the 
communion time shall stand in the body of 
the church,' &c., Cosin suggests 'the table 
always standing at the upper end of the 
chancell (or of the church, where a chancell 
is wanting), and being at all times covered 
with a carpet of silk, shall also have a faire 
white linnen cloth upon it, with paten, chalice, 
and other decent furniture, meet for the high 
mysteries there to be celebrated.' To the 
rubric 'The priest standing at the north 
side,' &c., is added ' or end.' The rubric re- 
specting the Gospel runs : ' And the Epistle 
ended, the priest (or the gospeller appointed) 
or a deacon that ministeretn shall read the 
Gospel, saying first, " The Holy Gospel," &c. ; 
and the people all standing up shall say 
" Glory be to Thee, Lord,'^and at the end 
of the Gospel he that readeth it shall say, 
^'Here enaeth the Holy Gospel," and the 
people shall answer, ** TliankB oe to Thee, 



Lord." ' In the prayer for the church mili- 
tant the clause referring to the faithful de- 
parted is considerably amplified; and after 
the prayer of consecration there is a very 
beautiful * memoriall, or prayer of oblation.' 
The Order of Confirmation is enlarged ; and 
in the * Thanksgiving of Women ' &c. the 
rubric directs that ' the woman shall, upon 
some Sunday or other holy-day, come decently 
vayled into the parish church, and at the 
beginning of the Communion Service shall 
kneele down in some convenient place ap- 
pointed unto her by the minister before the 
holy table.' The fact that some of Cosin's 
suggestions have been adopted without spe- 
cific direction shows how seemly they were. 

A prayer-book of 1619, with the emenda* 
tions and alterations in Cosin's own hand- 
writing, together with some further sujy;;^8- 
tions of Cosin in Sancroft's handwriting,, 
which Canon Omsby thinks mav ' certainly 
be regarded as that which was laid by him 
before the convocation,' is still preserved in 
the library at Durham. Convocation com- 
mitted to Cosin's care the preparation of a 
form of consecration of pansh churches and 
chapels. The bishop drew up a form based 
on that of Bishop Andrewes, and used it in 
his own diocese ; but it was not generally 
adopted by authority. One rubric in this 
consecration service is very significant, in 
regard of Cosin's views on the much-vexed 
question of the eastward position: 'Then 
shall the bishop ascend towards the table of 
the Lord, and then kneele downe at his fal- 
stoole before it,' &c. 

The convocation ended, Cosin returned to 
Durham, and pursued that career of un- 
wearied diligence and extraordinary munifi- 
cence which left an impress upon the diocese 
^ater, perhaps, than was maoe by any bishop 
m the kingdom. In 1662 he held a visita- 
tion both in Northumberland and Durham ; 
and in November of the same year 'made a 
fair progress through the larger part of this 
county palatine, preaching on every Sundav 
in several churches, and heing received with 
great ioy and alacrity, both of the gentry 
and all the people ' (Kennet). In the same 
year he held his primary visitation of the 
cathedral, making the fullest and most mi- 
nute inquiries. The intervals of the year 
were filled up with visits to countrv churches 
in his own neighbourhood, preaching, cate- 
chising, and inducing parents to bring their 
children to baptism, which sacrament had 
been much neglected during ' the troubles.' 
He had always one definite object in view, 
viz. to have the church system fully worked, 
with the utmost order and the greatest beauty 
of ritual, and he succeeded to a marvellous 
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extent. Personally, he was disposed to be 
friendly to men of all opinions ; but he was 
a strict disciplinarian, and he felt it his duty 
to use rigorously the powers which the law 
gave him to bring all men into outward con- 
formity with the church he served, and then 



Cambridj^, ^P'^ lavish hospitality, upon the 
redemption of christian captives at Algiers, 
upon the building and enoowment of hos- 
pitals at Durham and Auckland, upon the 
augmentation of poor livings, and upon in- 
numerable other ODJects of benevolence, mut 



to turn mere conformists into real church- | have been enormous. We can well under- 
mcn, or at least the semblance of such. His ', stand his being called par exeellemot *tke 
position gave him a double power ; for he > munificent bishop of Curham ; ' and we 
was not only bishop of the diocese, but also, could imagine that Archdeacon Basire^s state- 
qua bishop, lord-lieutenant of the county, . ment in his funeral sermon, that he spent 
and he had not the slightest scruple, as sucn, | 2,000/. every year of his episcopate on workB 
in employing the train-bands to hunt out of charity, was below rather than above the 
nonconformists. There was a strong puritan ', mark. When his friends remonstiated with 
element in his diocese, perhaps owing to its , him for speadlng such vast sums of money 
near neighbourhood to Scotland. There were | upon church builoin^ and ornamentation, to 
also many old and influential Roman catho- , the detriment of his children, he replied, 
lies; and these of course drew after them | 'The church is my firstborn.' But his bua- 
many dependents. ' Popish recusant * and ^ ness habits enabled him also to make ampk 
nonconforming presbyterian were eqjually ^ provision for his younger children. 
obnoxious to Cosin. 5f any of his acts m re- , Cosin died in London on 15 Jan. 1671-2, 
lation especially to the latter were utterly ^ after a long and painful illness, which wu 
unjustifiable, according to our modem no- . probably aggravated by his persistence is 
tions ; but it is obviously unfair to judge a attending church, * though the weather wai 
prelate of tlie Restoration era by the standard ' never so ill.' When his firiends and physi- 
of the nineteenth century. And again, it is cians remonstrated with him, he replied that 
only fair to take into account the very real, I ' when his body was unfitt to serve and 
though no doubt exaggerated, fear of danger ' honour God, 'twas fitt to go to the dust fron 
both to the altar and the throne which pre- > whence it came.' He was buried, according 
vailed. But after making full allowance for ' to his own desire expressed in his will, at 
all this, such sentences as the following I Bishop Auckland, with a mag^ficent funeral, 
naturally shock us: 'I am sorry to heare ' as befitted one who may ffurly be called a 
that Mr. Davison, vicar of Norton, hath so | magnificent prelate. The funeral sermon was 
many obstinate men and women in his parish ' preached by the archdeacon of Northumber- 
that will not yot lot doNvnethtMr conventicles. 1 land, Isaac Basire [q. v.], who had loyally 
Here at Loudon tht^y are ferret ted out of seconded all his chief's elTorts during his 
I'veryhole by the train-bands of the city and ' lifetime, and continued to carry them out 
the troop employed for that purpose by the ' after his death. The sermon is entitled* The 
king and his officers,' and so forth. In other ! Dead Man's Ueal Speech,' and appended to 
respects Cosin was not a perfect character. ' it is a * Brief of the great prelate's life. 
His violent opposition to the election of par- I Though Cosin was a staunch and un- 
liamentary representatives for the county — a ' flinching churchman of a very marked type, 
point wliich he succeeded in carrying — seems \ and may, broadly speaking, be grouped with 
rather an arbitrary proceeding; nor can we ' the Ijaudian school, he diftered, both in 
at all aj)prove of his sanctioning the sale of general tone and in special opinions, from 
offices in his patronage. Indeed, he had many churchmen of his day. For instance, 
always rather too keen an eve for busin(.^ss, ' at the Savoy conference he was, as we have 
exacting all that he considered liis due to the seen, more favourable to the nonconformists 
utmost farthing. But if he loved to acquire ' than any of the bishops except Ileynolds and 
money, he also loved to spend it on purely Gauden, one of whom virtually was, and the 
unselfish objects. The amount he spent other had been, a presbyterian. His attitude 
upon the castles at Durham and Auckland, towards the foreign protestant churches was 
upon the cathe<lral at Durham, upon the j certainly difierent from that of many church- 
chapel at Auckland (which he brought up \ men in liis day. He acted in this matter at 



externally to the standard of ornate ritual 
which he loved), upon the library at Durham 
which still bears his name, upon the founda- 
tion of scholarships, both atCaius and Peter- 
house, upon general and rather indiscriminate 
almsgiving, upon help to the sufferers from 
the plague in London, at Durham, and at 



Paris in a way which his friend, Bishop 
Morley, for instance, who on the whole was 
by no means so advanced a churchman, coidd 
neither approve nor imitate. He held the 
same views to the end of his life, and drew 
an elaborate parallel between Home and 
Geneva, showing that on every point the 
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English chmcli was more in accord with the 
latter than the former. He also took quite 
a different line from most churchmen on the 
Sabbath question. He laid great stress on the 
Fourth Commandment, which he termed 
* the very pith of all the Decalogue, by due 
observance whereof we come both to learn 
and put in practice all the rest of God's com- 
mandments the better, and without which, 
in a short time, they would all come to 
nothing.' Three out of his twenty-two ex- 
tant sermons are on this commandment, and 
he wrote a letter, which almost amounts to 
a treatise, on the subject. Of course, he 
fully distinguished between the Jewish Sab- 
bath and the christian Lord^s day. He 
classes the latter among other holy days, and 
he would have had all of them observed as 
strictly, though not as austerely, as the puri- 
tans would have had their Sabbath. His 
teaching on this point is strangely different 
from that which led to and defended the 
' Book of Sports.' His attitude towards Ro- 
manism was always one of uncompromising 
hostilitv ; and by far the greatest propor- 
tion of his literary work is expressly directed 
against that system. He was also strongly 
in favour of divorce in the case of adultery, 
and of permission to the innocent party m 
such cases to remarry. In the famous case 
of Lord Ross eighteen bishops voted ajy^ainst 
the divorce, and onlv two in favour of it, and 
Cosin was one of the two. Again, though 
he was always emphatically the priest, though 
he maintained to the end the traditions of his 
early intimacy with men like Laud, Moun- 
tague, Erie, Morley, and especiallv Overall, 
yet he was also, in thegood sense of the term, 
a man of the world. He was full of bonhomie, 
interested in the minutest points of secular 
business, on terms of great intimacy with 
the laity, and a great smoker. He was sin- 
gularly frank and outspoken, and showed a 
quaint originality of character and expres- 
sion, whicn must have been very attractive. 

Cosin's writings acquire an adventitious 
importance from the writer^s own forcible 
and interesting character. It is not the writ- 
ings that have preserved the man, but the 
man who has preserved the writings from 
oblivion. Still, the writings themselves pos- 
sess a great intrinsic value. With two ex- 
ceptions, none of them were published dur- 
ing the bishop's lifetime. Probably the first 
written, though not the first published, of 
Cosin's works is that entitled * The Sum and 
Substance of the Conferences lately held at 
York House concerning Mr. Mountague's 
Books, which it pleased the Duke of Buck- 
ingham to appomt, and with divers other 
honourable persons to hear, at the special and 



earnest request of the Earl of Warwick and 
the Lord oay.' These conferences were held 
in February 1626-6. The books were * The 
Gagg ' and the * Appello Csesarem ; ' and it 
appears from Mountague's letters to Cosin 
that the latter had seen and approved, if he 
had not actually had a considerable share 
in the production of, the offendinc^ volumes. 
* The Sum and Substance ' is simply a narra- 
tive of all that took place at the conferences. 
In FebruaiT 1626-7 Cosin published his 
famous * Collection of Private Devotions, in 
the practice of the Ancient Church, called 
the Hours of Prayer ; as they were after this 
manner published by authority of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1560.' John Evelyn gives the 
following account of its publication : ' Oct. 12^ 
1661. — I asked Mr. Deane (Cosin) the occa- 
sion of its being publish'd, which was this : 
the Queene coming over into England with 
a great traine of French ladys, they were often 
upbraiding our English ladys of the court 
that, having so much leisure, trifled away 
their time m the antechambers among the 
young gallants, without having something to 
divert themselves of more devotion ; whereas 
the Ro. Catholick ladys had their Hours 
and the Breviarys, which entertained them 
in reliffious exercise. Our Protestant ladya 
scandalized at this reproach, it was com- 
plained of to the king.' The king consulted 
bishop White, and 'the bishop presently 
nameot Br. Cosin (whom the king exceedingly 
approv'd of) to prepare [a book], as speedily 
as ne cou'd, and as like to their pockett offices 
as he cou'd, with regard to the antient forms 
before Popery.' Cosin prepared his book in 
three months; and the Bishop of London 
(Mountain) * so well lik'd and approv'd, that 
(contrary to the usual custome of referring 
it to his chaplain) he wou'd needs give the 
imprimatur imder his own hand.' Tne book 
sold very rapidly ; and if it had been pub- 
lished at any other time no outcry would 
have been raised against it. But it appeared 
when Laud and Mounta^e had lately roused 
the antipathy of the puritans, and Cosin was 
a known friend of both. It was therefore 
found to contain popery in disguise. Henry 
Burton wrote against it his ' Examination of 
Private Devotions ; or the Hours of Prayer, 
&c.,* W. Prynne his * Brief Survey and Cen- 
sure of Mr. Cozen's Cozening [or * cousining ^ 
or ' cozenizing '] Devotions. In fact Cosin, 
as he told Laud, was ' the subject of every 
man's censure.' Most of the objections were 
of the most ridiculous nature. ' In the fronti- 
spiece the name of I.H.S. is engraven, which 
is the Jesuit's marke.' 'The title, "The 
Houres," is both a popish and a Jewish name.' 
'Matins and Evensong are popish words.' 
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* Xunr Dimittui nm\ I)e ProfundU are two 
]m])iKtical wmps/ * Lent is made a n'ligious 
I'aflt/ and ho forth. Two ])oint8 only required 
an aiL<!wer : ( 1) seven sacrament 8 an? men- 
tioniHl, l)ut (\)sin clearly showed that he 
distinffiiished markiHlly between the two 
sacrament H of the Oost>el and the five com- 
monly but not so truly called mcraments; 
(2) prayers for ihe departed, but Cosin 
pointtnl out * the tytle at the top of the pa^ 
was," Praiers «/the point of death, "'not after 
it, and tliat the printer omitted to place in 
the margin, a« he was directtnl to do, * re- 
pc^ating the sentences untill the soule were 
departed/ C^Ksin, however, contends that ' the 
substanc«» of these two prayers bo nothynpe 
els but what we all used to say, even after 
we heare a man is dead, Go(Cs peace be with 
him, and Ghd ifeml him ajoyfuU resurrectiwij 
which kind of praiers for the dead the Arch- 
bishop]) of Armaf^h doth highly approve and 
acknowledge to be the old and perpetuall 
practice of the church of Christ/ Of course, 
after the Ki?st oration the tide tumt»d, and 

* Cosin's Devotions ' became one of the fa- 
vourite devotional works with churchmen of 
the period. 

C<v»*in was a most uncompromising enemy 
to popery. In France he wn)te his ' Historia 
Transubstantialis PajMilis' at the request of 
Gilbi^rt Talbot, who had undertaken to argue 
the matter out with *a German prince' (the 
Duke of N(jwbourg), in the presence of 
Charles TT at Cologne, and appanjntly did 
not fe<*l quite equal to the task. Cosin readily 
c<>nsent»'cl, and showed in his triMitise that 
th«» church of ICngland held the doctrine of 
a real presence without in any way coun- 
tenancing the doctrine of transubstnntiat ion. 
It was not publislied until nineteen years 
after it was written (in l()7o), and three years 
after the death of the author; but the title 
says it was * allowed by him to be published 
a little l)efore his death, at the earnest request 
of his friends.' It was then given to the 
world, with an interesting preface by Dr. 
Durcl, in the original Ijiitin. In the follow- 
ing year (1()7<>) an English translation was 
piiblislied by Luke de lit^aulieu. (?osin also 
wrote, in lOW, * Uegije Anglia? K«*ligio Catho- 
lica,' at the request of Edward Hyde, after- 
wards earl of Clarendon, in order to give 
foreigners a right notion of t he doctrine and 
discipline of the church of England as con- 
stituted by aut hority. This, too, was written 
in Ijatin,andwa8 first published in Dr. Thomas 
Smith's ' VitHP,* as a sort- of appendi.x to the 
'Vita Joannis Cosini,' in 1707. The most 
elalK)rate and important work wliich Cosin 
wrote during his exile, and the only one of 
them which he himself gave to the world, 



was ' A Scholastical History of the Canon of 
Holy Scripture; or the certain indubitaUi 
])ooKs thereof aa they are received in the 
Church of England.' 'Cosin tells us that Dr. 
Peter Gunning (afterwards bishop of Hr) 
' first requested him to make it a part of £is 
employment,' and the same Peter Gimoing 
! saw the work through the press when it vu 
, published in London in 165/. Cosin took m 
. much pains over this learned work that be 
injureu his eyesight. It was dedicated ta 
Bishop Matthew \Vren, then a prisooer in 
' the Tower. It g^ves a history of all the books 
that were held canonical before the Council 
' of Trent formed a new canon, and sImvi 
' that the universal testimony of the choirk 
I was for the books we have without the .\po- 
i cr^'pha. Cosin also wrote many minor piecee, 
{ almost all of them bearins' upon the same 
subject, viz. the position of the Anglican ai 
I opposed to the Komish church ; but these 
, scarcely require a separate notice. There is» 
however, one work of importance, which wis 
not published until 1710, when Dr. Nicholk 
' inserted it at the end of his ' Comment on tke 
I Book of Conunon Prayer.' It is entitled 
I ' Notes on the Book of Common Prayer/ uA 
I contains (1) the first series of notes in the 
interleaveii Book of Conunon Prayer, a-D. 
I 1619; (2) the second series of notes in the 
interleaved Book of Common Prayer, i.D. 
1638 ; (3) the third series in the manuscript 
book, and three appendices. The importance 
of this work to all who are intere«ited in 
i our Book of Common Prayer cannot be ex- 
I asperated. 

I Only twenty-two of Cosin's sermons are 
now extant, and these all l)elong to the period 
before he wa* bishop. Tliey are in the style 
of the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
t urj', before the quaint rouprhnoss of Andrews 
was exchangiKl for the rather vapid smooth- 
ness of Tillotson. But in one respect they 
difler from the fashion of the day, in thai 
they are but sparingly embellished with quo- 
tations from the learned languages, and then 
only from the Latin. C^osin's * Correspond- 
ence,' in two volumes (1868 and 1870), edited 
by the Surtees Socit?ty, with an admirable 
introduction to each volume by Canon Omsby, 
the editor, gives an interesting picture of the 
life and character of the man, and also of his 
friends and times. A full collection of Cosin s 
works was not published until the excellent 
edition, in five octavo volumes, of the * Li- 
brarv of Anglo-Catholic Theology ' was issued 
(1843-66). Dr. T. Smith, in 1692, began to 
prepare an edition, but did not carry it out. 
He inserts a short ' ^'ita Joannis Cosini ' in 
his ' Vitn> quorundam eruditissimonun, &c 
Virorum,' &c. (1707) ; but though he had the 
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advantage of knowing and receiying informal 
tion from several friends and contemporaries 
of the bishop, it is but a meagre performance, 
.and hardly worth the trouble of wading 
through in Latin, now that Canon Omsby 
bafl given us the substance, and much more 
than the substance, in a graphic and inte- 
xeeting form in the vernacular. 

[The Works of Bishop Cosin, 5 vols. (Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology); Bishop Cosin's 
Correspondence, 2 vols. (Surtees Society) ; ViUe 
qoonmdam eruditissimorum et iUustrium viro- 
mm, scriptore ThomA Smitho ; The Dead Man's 
Beal Speech, with a Brief of the Life of the 
late Bishop of Durham, by I. Basire ; Sortees's 
History of Durham; Prynne*s Canterbury's 
Doom; NeaVs History of the Puritans ; Walker's 
Sufferings of the Clergy.] J. H. 0. 

COSIN, RICHARD (1549 P-1597), civil 
lawyer, bom at Hartlepool about 1549, was 
the son of John Cosin of Newhall, lieutenant 
to Thomas Dudley at the battle of Mussel- 
burgh (1547), who was either killed by the 
Scots soon after that battle, or was drowned 
onhis way home. Richard's mother remarried 
one Medhope, by whom Richard was brought 
up. He was educated at Skipton school, and 
evinced so much precocity that he became 
a pensioner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
I21^ov. 1561, before he was twelve vears old, 
and was soon afterwards elected a scholar, and 
subsequently fellow. Whitgift was his tutor, 
and was much impressed with his abilities. 
He proceeded B.A. in 1565-6, M.A. in 1569, 
and L1L.D. in 1580. He subscribed against 
the new university statutes in May 1572; 
became chancellor of Worcester diocese and 
Ti8itorofLichfieldCathedraI(20Jan. 1582-3), 
and was appointed dean of arches and vicar- 
fleneral of Uie province of Canterbury by Arch- 
bishop Whitoifb 10 Dec. 1583. Cosin was an 
ecclesiastical commissioner of the diocese of 
Winchester in 1583-4, a visitor for the diocese 
of Gloucester in 1584, a member of the Society 
of Advocates 14 Oct. 1585, M.P. for Hindon, 
Wiltshire, in the parliaments meeting 29 Oct. 
1586 and 4 Feb. 1588-9, and master m chan- 
cery 9 Oct. 1588. He was also a member 
of the ecclesiastical commission court. He 
died at his lodgings in Doctors' C!ommon8 
30 Nov. 1597, and nis body was removed for 
burial at Lambeth on 9 Dec. Lancelot An- 
drewes preached the funeral sermon, and 
William Barlow, afterwards bishop of Lin- 
coln [q. v.], for whose education (5osin had 
paid, wrote a biography in Latin, published 
m 1598. Barlow describes Cosin as learned 
and witty, and of powerful physique. With 
Barlow's biography was issued a collection 
of 'Carmina Fonebria' in Ghreek, Latin, 
Engliah, and Italian from the pens of Cosin's 



Cambridge friends. Cosin left 40/. to Trinity 
College Library, and 10/. to two poor scholars. 
Cosin was the author of the following 
works on ecclesiastical law, all of which were 
treated as high authorities : 1. An Apologie 
of and for sundrie proceedings by Jurisdic- 
tion Ecclesiasticall,' London, 1591, 1593, a 
defence of the ex-officio oath, in reply to * A 
Brief Treatise of Oaths,' by James Morice, at- 
torney of the court of wards. Morice*s reply 
to Cosin was not published, and is in MS. Cott. 
Cleop. F. i. 2. * An Answer to the two first 
and principall treatises of a certeine factious 
libell put loorth latelie . . . under the title 
of An Abstract of certeine Acts of Parlia- 
ment,' 1584. The 'Abstract ' was a collection 
of canons and statutes claimed to support the 

Eresbyterian system of church government. 
. * Cionspiracie for Pretended Reformation, 
viz. Presbyteriall discipline,' with a life of 
Hacket, executed as a presbyterian in 1591, 
and accounts of the opinions of Edmund Cop- 
pinger [q.v.Jand H. Arthington. 4. * Ecclesiae 
AnglicansB Politeia in Tabmas digesta,' 1604, 
1634. 

[Strype's Whitgift, i. 244, 261, 409-10, 560, 
584, ii. 28, 82, 352, iii. 238 ; Strype's Aylmer, 
91 ; Strype's Annals, iii. i. 338, iv. 196 ; Cooper's 
Athense Cantab, ii. 230-2, 551; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. xi. 300; Coote's Civilians, 65-8; Brit. 
Mufl. Cat.] S. L. L. 

COSPATRIC, Eakl op Nobthttmbbk- 
LAKD (1070 ?). [See Gospatbic] 

COSTA, EMANUEL MENDESda(1717- 
1791), naturalist, was the sixth but second 
surviving son of Abraham, otherwise John, 
Mendes da Costa, a Jewidi merchant who 
lived in the parish of St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks, London. He was bom on 5 June 
1717, and,being intended for the lower branch 
of the legal profession, served his articles in 
the office of a notary {Gent Mag, vol. Ixxxii. 
pt. i. pp. 22-4). From his early years he had 
applied himself with enthusiasm to the study 
of natural history ; the branches he most ex- 
celled in were conchology and mineralogy. 
In November 1747 he was elected a fellow 
of the Koyal Society, and from that period 
until his withdrawal in 1763 he enriched 
the ' Philosophical Transactions' with many 
papers upon nis favourite studies. He was 
admitted fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
on 16 Jan. 1751-2, and was also a member of 
several other scientific associations, English 
and foreign. Although he early obtamed 
the reputation of being one of the best fossil- 
ists 01 his time, and was in correspondence 
with many of the most celebrated natundists 
of Europe, his life appears to have been a 
continual struggle witn adversity. In 1754 



we find him imprisoned for dobt, and hia 
csbinels held in bond (A Selec/iim i^ the 
Corretoimdenix of jAiauttu, &,<:., edited liy 
Sir J. E. Smith, ii. 482-3). Upm bis release 
in the foUotving year he eet nbuut preparing 
fur thepreMhts long-proouBed ' Natunil Hi»- 
tory of Fossila/ the proposaU for which hod 
been issued in ITfil. Uf this work vol. i., 
purl i., appeared in 1757, but no more was 
published, the author not finding or desenr- 
iDff encouragement. Through the benevolent 
eBorls of Dr. Stukeley, Peter Collinson, and 
Other scientific friends, Da Costa was elected 
to the clerliship of the Royal Society on 
3 Feb. 1763, in place of Francis Hauksbee, 
deceased. He bad held the appointment 
barely five years, when, being detected in 
various acts of disboneBly, he was nummarily 
diantissed in December 1767, and shortly 
afterwarda arrested at the auit of the society 
and committed to the king's bench prison. 
His library and collections were seised and 
sold by auction in the following May. He 
continued a prisoner until the cad of 1772, 
supporting himself by his pen and lecturing, 
but was frequently in wont. We next hear 
of him in 1774, when he petitioned to )te 
allowed to read a course of lectures on fos- 
ailology to the university of Oiford in the 
ensuing Act term ; but his reputation had 
preceded him, and permission was peremp- 
torily refused. Towards the close of his life 
he resutaed authorship with some success. 
He published ' Elements of Concbology ; or 
an introduction te the Knowledge of Sh^ls,' 
8vo, London, 1776, and ' Hiatoria naturalis 
Testaceorum Britanniie, or the British Con- 
chology, containing the . . . Natural History 
of the Shells of Great Britain and Ireland 
... in English and French,' 4to, London, 
1778. He also revised and contributed ad- 
ditional notes to Engestriim's translation of 
Cronsledt's ■ Essay towards a System of Mi- 
neralogy,' 8vo, London, !7rO (second edition, 
enlarged by J. H. de Magellan, 2 vols. 8yo, 
London, 1786). In these undertaking he 
was greatly assisted by his steady friends 
Dr. John Fothergill and Dr. Richard Pul- 
teney. Da Costa died at hia lodgings in the 
Strand in M^ 1791, and was buried in the 
Portuguese Jews' cemetery at Mile End 
(Will. rep. in P.C.C., June 1791; LxeoNfl, 
^virotu, iii. 478). He was twice married: 
first, in March 1760, to his cousin Leah, third 
daughter of Samu^ del Prado, who died in 
1763, leaving no issue ; secondly, about 1786, 
to EUiabeth SkJUman, or Stillman, by whom 
he had an only daughter. Many of his manu- 
scripts are preserved in the Bntisb Museum : 
the more important are: his letters to and 
from scientific friends, which cover a period 



of fifty vears 0737-1787), In 
38534-44 (a few „« printtnl 
Literary IUu4tratioHt, vol. iv. 
pbice Book,' in Addit. MS. 39 
of which appoared in Gemt. Htm 
pt. i. pp. m~7, 613-17); 'Ct 
lalin^ to the Jews,' in Addit. 
(portions in Gent. Mag. vol, 
pp. S3a-3I); ' Minute* lyt ilu> 
and Society of Antinusric^, 1' 
Egert«nMS.3381. I)a Cosl« 

hia ' Athenee Itegite Societktis 

in three folio vdumea, -wliich he 

to the society's Library \n 1766; but of tliii 

all traces have disappeared. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anocd. ii. 292, iii. 2(1,717. 
V. 712. vi. 80, Bl. viii. -200, ix. 807, 7W. »H 
813, SIS; Gsnt^ Hag. Ixxxiii. (pt. i.](3t,M> 
ser. iivi. 493; Quarterly Hbv. czxxo. »1; 
MnntsColI. ofPhy*. (1878). iL 158.] 0.0. 

COSTA, Sib MICHAEL (IS'O-IBM). 
conductor and musical compo^r.acinof Cht*- 
liere Pasquale Costa, was bora in NapleatB 
4 Feb. 1810. He learnt the mdiniaDi* of 
music from his maternal grandfiit her, Oiicatw 
Tritto, and was subsequently pUced at l}ii 
Royal Academy of his native town. Thm 
compositions by him were compoitnJ forth* 
theatre of the college, a cantata, ' L' Inuna- 
gine' (1825), and two op<mu, "H DtililU 
punito' (1836) and 'tl Sospetto fimeMo' 
(18'27). An oratorio, ' La Possioae,' a mUK, 
a 'Dixit Dominus,' and three symphonia 
were composed at this time, no doubt ondsr 
the Buparvision of Zingarelli, then dirsctaraf 
the coUree. In 1858Tie wroC« an opera, ' D 
Oarcere d' Bdegonda,' for the Tealro Nuovo, 
and was appointed accompanist at Son Caria 
I In 1829 he wrote ' Mali-ina ' for San Carlo, 
! and ' Seldlachek,' in which Toai, Bubini, aM 
Bendetti appeared. In the autumn of Uiii 
year he was sent to England by ZingapeUi, 
who had composed a eocred cantata, baaedoa 
Isiuah sii., for the Birmingham feativwl. aiul 
wished that his pupil should conduct lU TV 
directors of the festival, distrusting his altt* 
lity on account of his youth, refused not only 
to allow him to conduct the work, but to Mf 
him any fee whatever unless he would una«^ 
take to sing at the festival. Thia ha aojord' 
ingly dill, but, as may be imagined, with twj 
moderate success, ifewnsfirst heard onSOeL 
in the duet ' O mattutini albori' from Ro»- 
sini's ' Donna de! Lago,' which U« ung wili 
Miss F. Aytou 'in cWoctvr,' On the jub- 
sequent days of the festival be sang tw<.i 
solos, besides taking part in a few iuuHmbli> 
numbers. The criticisms on his performaoM 
were uniformly unfavourable, nor did his 
master's work ontain a much greater sucoms- 
Zingarelli, according (o tht> * Humofiicoo,' 
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' would have acted with more discretion had 
he kept both his sacred song and his profane 
singer for the benefit of his Neapolitan friends. 
As a singer he is far below mediocrity, and 
he does not compensate for his vocal defici- 
encies by his personal address, which is abun- 
dantly awkward/ In ' Musical Reminiscences 
of the Last Half-century/ a work written by 
an intimate friend of Costa's, it is stated that 
Clementi found him ' scoring ' a song from 
Bellini*s ' Pirata/ and declared him to be a 
composer rather than a singer. For * scoring ' 
"we should probably read * arranging from 
the score,' smce it is certain that ne accom- 
panied himself in the song ' Nel furor delle 
tempeste,' and that the audience testified 
their displeasure in no doubtful manner. 
That the proper direction of his talents was 
soon recognised, whether by Clementi or some 
other person, is evident from his being ap- 
pointea maestro al cembalo at the lung's 
Theatre under Laporte's management. In 
1831 his ballet, ^ Kenilworth,' was produced 
with considerable success, and in the follow- 
ing year he succeeded Bochsa as director of 
the music under Monck Mason's management. 
It was at this time that his real power began 
to show itself. Many of his most effectual 
reforms of abuses which had crept in among 
the orchestral players at the opera were now 
set on foot, no doubt much to the disgust of 
the old members of the band, who on the 
morning after his first appearance as con- 
ductor had presented him with a case con- 
taining seven miniature razors in mockery 
of his extremely youthful appearance. A 
ballet, ' Une heure k Naples,' is the principal 
work of thisyear ; in 1833 he wrote a similar 
work, ' Sir Huon,' for Taglioni, and the vocal 
quartet, 'Ecco quel fiero istante.' In the 
beginning of 183iB an opera by him, ' Malek 
Adhel,' was produced at the Italian opera in 
Paris, with Grisi, Albertazzi, Rubini, Tam- 
hurini, and Lablache in the cast. When pro- 
duced in London it succeeded better than it 
had done in Paris. A ballet, ' Alma,' was com- 
posed in 1842, and in 1844 another opera, ' Don 
Carlos,' saw the light, but failed to obtain the 
success which, in the opinion of Mr. Chorley, 
it deserved. In 1846, on the occasion of the 
secession from Mr. Lumley's company, Costa, 
with some of the principid singers and many 
of the members of the orchestra, joined the 
new enterprise at Covent Garden, and in the 
same year ne was appointed conductor of the 
Philharmonic concerts. In this new capacity 
he astonished every one by his unexpected 
ability in the rendering of classical composi- 
tions, and he continued to conduct the con- 
certs to universal satisfaction until 1854, 
when for one year the direction of the con- 
YOL. xu. 



certs was in the hands of Richard Wagner. 
On 22 Sept. 1848 he was elected conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and in the 
following year he directed the festival at 
Birmingham, the scene of his unfortunate 
d6but, with very different results from those 
which followed his early attempts as a vocal- 
ist. The successive triennial lestivals were 
conducted by him until 1879, as were also 
the Bradford festival of 1853 and the Leeds 
festivals from 1874 to 1880. To his energy 
must doubtless be ascribed the extraordinary 
success of the first Handel festival in 1857, 
and its successors from 1859 till 1877 in- 
clusive. The list of his official posts is com- 
pleted by that of director of Her Majesty's 
Opera, which he held from 1871 onwards. He 
received the honour of knighthood in 1869, 
and was also decorated with many foreign 
orders. Shortly before the Handel festival 
of 1883 he was struck with paralysis, and 
died at Brighton 29 April 1884. 

The most prominent among his composi- 
tions are the two oratorios ^ Eli ' and ^ Naaman, 
both produced at Birmingham, on 29 Aug. 
1855 and 7 Sept. 1864 respectively. ThouSi 
it is impossible to deny that these two wo^ 
owe their form, if not their very existence, to 
the success of Mendelssohn's ' Elijah,' there 
is yet no doubt that they contain many ex- 
tremely effective passages, many attractive 
melodies, and, in the latter case more especi- 
ally, some instances of fine choral writing. 
Perhaps the best proof of their vitality is the 
i fact that they are still retained in the pro- 
' grammes of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
In point of popularity ' Eli ' was far more 
successful than Costa's second oratorio ; the 
simplicity of Samuel's evening prayer, ' This 
ni^ht I lift my soul to Thee,' was justly ad- 
mired for many years, and the well-known 
march has almost become part of our national 
music. In ' Naaman ' the composer seems to 
have aimed at a higher and more earnest 
style of writing; several somewhat noisy 
marches occur, it is true, no doubt in conse- 
quence of the success of that which we have- 
just mentioned, but the structure is a good 
deal more ambitious in many ways. It has 
never taken the public taste as ' Eli ' took it, 
nor does it possess enough sterling merit to 
secure the lasting admiration of musicians. 

Living at a time before faithfulness to a 
composer's intentions was considered the first 
quahfication for a conductor, it is not to be 
wondered at that Costa should have made 
additions to Handel's scores with a view to 
rendering the compositions of that master 
thoroughly effective from his point of view. 
He had not the perception to see that the 
simple grandeur or the choruses in the * Israel 

T 
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in Kjfvpt * requires no help from the brass 
instriiinonts <»f modem times, and he there- 
fore inserted troml>one piirts and occasional 
drum passages almost wherever he pleased. 
Though wti may deplore his want or refine- 
ment, wo must remember that Costa jierfectly 
suited the taste of his generation, and that 
but for him the nati<mal love of Handel would 
have been far less than it now is. 

It is as a conductor that his name will 
longest endure, for he was the first master 
of the art who had appeared in England. 
Not so very long liefore nis arrival the direc- 
tion of the orchestra had been eifected from 
a pianoforte or by the leader of the violins ; 
the change to the present system of beating 
time from the front of the orchestra was in- 
troduced by Spohr in I81H), but it was some 
time lx»fore conducting became a separate 
art as it is at the present day. His chief 
characteristics as a conductor were his in- 
domitable will, his absolute firmness and 
decision of beat, and his indefatigable energy ; 
he possessed also no small amount of diplo- 
macy, which was of the greatest use in ma- 
naging recalcitrant prime donne and other 
mutinous persons. Tliough many of the 
subtleties of the highest kind of music were 
l)eyond his reach, he never failed to realise 
the general effect of the compositions he di- 
rected, and Meyerbeer, whose contribution 
to the music of the 1862 exhibition he con- 
ducted, was no doubt in earnest when he 
called him *the greatest chef cforch^stre in 
the world.' 

[Grovo's Diet, of Music; Quarterly Musical 
Maf;nzint*, x. 462. &c. ; llannonicon, vii. 273, &c. ; 
Tinie-s, 30 April 1884 ; Musical Kocollections of 
tlie Ijjist Half-century ; information from Dr. A. 
Nicholson.] J. A. F. M. 

COSTARD, GEOROE (1710-1782), as- 
trononiicul writer, was born at Shrewsbury 
in 1710, entered, about 1726, Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which body he became fellow 
and tutor, having taken degrees of B.A. and 
M. A. in 1 7.'5 1 and 1 738. Tie was chosen proctor 
of the university in 1742. and on the death 
of Dr. Wyndluim, in 1777, declined the war- 
denship of his college, on the ground of ad- 
vanced age. Ilis first ecclesiastical employ- 
ment was the curacy of Tslip, near Oxford, 
whence he was promoted to be vicar of Whit- 
church, Dorsetshire. Finally, Jjord Chancel- 
lor Nortliinpton, struck by the unusual at- 
tainments displayed in hiswTitings, procure<l 
f(»r him, in .Time 1764, the presentation to 
the vicarage of Twickenham, in which he 
cont inued until liia death. 

His two earliest works appeared anony- 
mously — * Critical Observations on some 



Psalms' in 1733; 'A Critical Dissertation 
concerning the words Aai/t^w and Aatiionof, 
occ4isioned by two late Enquiries into the 
Meaning of Demoniacks in the New Testa- 
ment * in 17ii8. His learned researches into 
the history of astronomy opened in 1746 
with * A Letter to Martin Folkes. Esq., con- 
cerning the Rise and Progress of AstronomT 
amongst the Ancients.' The subject was 
continued in ' A Further Account of the Rise 
and Progress of Astronomy anions the An- 
cients, in three Letters to Martm FoUcw. 
Esq.' (Oxford, 1748), treating sevenillv r.f 
the Astronomy of the Chaldeans, of' the 
Constellations in the Book of Job, and of the 
Mythological Astronomy of the Ancients 
The drift of his arguments was to show that 
exact astronomy was a product of Greek 
gpnius, beginning with ThafeSy and owed little 
either to Egypt or Babylon. 

His essay on * The Use of Astronomy in 
History and Chronology, exemplified in an 
Inquiry into the Fall of the Stone into the 
^^gospotamosy said to have been foretold hr 
Anaxagoras' (London, 17^), ser^'ed as a 
further preparation for the work by which he 
is chiefly remembered. * Tlie History of As- 
tronomy, with its Application to Oeogniphj, 
History, and Chronologfy, occasionally exem- 
plified by the Globes' (London, 1767, 4to), 
received a distinctive value from the ample 
stores of Greek and Oriental erudition is- 
played in it. Designed chiefly for the use of 
students, demonstration accompanied narra- 
tive, the puri)ose of discovery being thus 
illustrated as well as its origin related. An 
* Account of the Arabian Astronomy,' ex- 
tracted from its pages, was included in tb? 
first volume of the * Asiatic Miscellanv.' 
printed at Calcutta in 1785. 

Costard died at Twickenham, on 10 Jan. 
1782, ugtnl 71, in such iwverty that the ex- 
penses of his funeral were defrayed by a sub- 
s(?ription among his parishioners {^Monthly 
Review, 1 787, Ixxvi. 419). By his particular 
desire he was buried, without monument or 
inscription to mark his grave, in Twickenham 
Churcliyard. His library', oriental manu- 
scripts, and philosophical instruments were 
sold by auction in March 1782. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he 
wrote: 1. 'Some Observations tending to 
illustrate the Book of Job . . . ' Oxford, 1747. 
2. * Two Dissertations (i.) containing an En- 
quiry into the Meaning of the Word KeMtah, 
mentioned in Job xlii. 11; (ii.) on the Sig- 
niticati(m of the Word Hermeat,' Oxfoid. 
17rK), criticised the same year in a tract from 
an unknown hand, entitled * Marginal Anim- 
adversions,* &c. 3. 'Dissertationes diue 
Critico-Sacrse : quarum prima explicatur 
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Ezek. xiii. 18, altera vero 2 Keg. x. 22/ Ox- 
ford, 1752, of which the latter was the ob- 
ject of a bitter anonymous attack in 'A Dis- 
sertation upon 2 Kings x. 22, translated 

from the Latin of Rabbi C d' (Costard). 

4. ' A Letter to Nathaniel Brassey Halheaa, 
£sq.,cont4iining some Remarks on his Preface 
to uie Code of Gentoo Laws lately published,' 
Oxford, 1778, disputing the high antiquity 
claimed for them ; besides some papers in the 

* Philosophical Transactions ' (xliii. 522, xliv. 
476, xlviii. 17, 155, 441, Ixvii. 231). Costard 
edited the second edition of Dr. Hyde's * Ve- 
terum Persarum, et Parthorum, et Medorum 
Religion is Historia,' issued under his super- 
intendence from the Clarendon Press in 1 / 60, 
and published, with a preface by himself, 
Halley's translation of the * Spherics ' of Me- 
nelaus (Oxford 1768). He contributed to 
the first edition of Nichols's * Literary Anec- 
<[ote8,' and his correspondence with Mr. Jacob 
Bryant touching the locality -of the land of 
Ooshen is published in * Miscellaneous Tracts 
by the late William Bowyer and several of 
his learned friends,* London, 1785, p. 681. 
A letter written by Costard, 29 March 1761, 
to Dr. Birch on the meaning of the phrase 

* Sphsera Barbarica,' used by Julius Firmicus 
and Scaliger, is preserved in manuscript at 
the Briti^ Museum (Birch MS. 4440, f. 89). 
His works are still worth consulting for the 
freauent references to and citations from 
Heorew, Arabic, and the less-known Greek 
authors contained in them. 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis); Phil. Trans. Abridg. 
ix. 168 (1809); Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 428 
(1812); Ironside's Twickenham, in Nichols s 
Bibl. Topogr. Brit. x. 126; Gent. Mag. Ixxv. 
i. 306 (with portrait from a drawing by J. C. 
Barnes) ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Lysons's Environs, 
iii. 686, suppl. 319.] A. M. C. 

COSTE, PIERRE (1668-1747), trans- 
lator, was bom in October 1668 in France, at 
the town of Uzds, where his father was a 
aubstantial cloth and wool merchant. The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes seems to 
have driven him from France at an early age, 
and he was accepted for the protestant mini- 
stry at a s3mod neld at ALmsterdam in 1690. 
He preached, however, but seldom, and soon 
devoted himself exclusively to literature, 
translating works from Latin, Italian, and 
English, and writing what remains his most 
important original contribution to literature, 
a life of Cond6. 

Coste had translated Locke's * Thoughts 
concerning Education ' and 'Reasonableness 
of Christianity,' and was in 1697 translating 
the ' Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing,' when he was made tutor to Frank 



Masham, the son of Lady Masham, Cud- 
worth's daughter. Locke then resided with 
Sir Francis and Lady Masham at Oates in 
Essex, and Coste became intimate with the phi- 
losopher, who superintended the translation 
of the * Essay ' most minutely, even ' correct- 
ing the original in several passages/ accord- 
ing to Le Clerc, * in order to make them 
plainer and more easy of translation.' When 
Locke died in 1704, Coste wrote a kind of 
character or ' 6loge ' of him, which was pub- 
lished in Bayle's paper, the ' R^publique des 
Lettres,* for February 1705. It was repub- 
lished in a * Collection of several pieces of 
Mr. John Locke' (1720), and in the second 
edition of Coste's translation of the * Essav ' 
(Amsterdam, 1729^. Des Maizeaux, the edi- 
tor of the * Collection of Several Pieces,' had 
inserted Costa's * character ' in that work * at 
the request of some of the friends ' of * Mr. 
Locke, who 'judge its publication necessary,' 
inasmuch as Coste, ' in several writings, and 
in his common conversation, has aspersed 
and blackened the memory of Mr. Locke.* 
No public 'aspersion' is traceable, and it 
seems more than probable that the republica- 
tion of the * character ' in the second edition 
of the translation of the * Essay ' was Coste's 
reply to Des Maizeaux's challenge. At the 
same time there seems scarcely room for 
doubt that Coste thought he had some griev- 
ance against Locke; for Coste's biographer 
observes : ' that learned man did not deal 
very generously by Coste, which, however, 
did not prevent the latter from publishing a 
fine and just eulogium of him after his death.' 

When Locke (Bed, Coste was successively 
tutor to several young noblemen and gentle- 
men, and, among others, to the son of Lord 
Shaftesbury, the philosopher, with whom he 
was on terms of considerable intimac v. Mean- 
while, and afterwards, his pen was busy, not 
with much original work, but with transla- 
tions from Lady Masham, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Newton (the * Optics '), and with annotated 
editions of La Fontaine, Montaigne, &c. His 
original work is indeed in no sense remark- 
able ; but his translations were of durable 
service, and helped to introduce English 
thought to the French of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was through them that Bay le, who 
did not know English, became acquainted 
with Locke's * Human Understanding.' The 
translations of Locke's works have been re- 
published many times, that of the ' Essay on 
Education ' as lately as 1882. 

Coste, who appears to have had some 
knowledge of science, was made a foreign 
member of the Royal Society. His name ap- 
pears for the first time in the list of members 
for 1743. He died in Paris on 24 Jan. 1747. 
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It is 8tat»'(i tliat then? was a monument to | lHa3. His father, James Francis Cort^U.?, 

his memory in old Piiddinffton Church, but who became a captain in the 14th regiment 

no trace can bf? found of that monument in !>5 May 1803, was bom in thebaronv of Cw- 

tho existing edifice. tello, county Mayo, and died at an earlv ag?, 

[A short biopraphicnl notice prefixed to the l^^aying his wife and two children in impv 

third edition of the Life of Conde (the Hague, verished circumstances. The son Dudley wa; 

1748). This book c<mt>iins what seems to be a educated for the army at Sandhurst, and 

complete list of Costc's works, and ii portrait, received a commission from that coUeeeas 

Rcfertnecs to Costc will ali«o be found in Mr. Fox ensi^ in the 84th reg-iment on 4 Oct I8"^l 

Bourne's Life of John Locko (1876); in the but his regiment beinj^ in India and continu^ 

Lettres choisies de M Bayle (Kotterdam, 1714), ingthere,hewa8pbicedonhalf-i>avon'>7SeDt 

and in the notes to the article on Locke in the I8i>3. Rejoined the 96th regim«iton'29Jii: 

first edition of the Biog. Bnt.] i . T. M. i824, served on the staff in North America 

COSTELEY, G UILLA UME ( loSl- '^"^J'j® ^'^^ ^^1*^» ^^^ ^ ^ «°*>^ ^'i"' 

1(^X5 ), orjrnnist and 'valet du chambre du I ?** ^^'V^J on 10 Sept. 1828. \\Tiile nerid- 

roy ' to Iloim- II and Chnrlos IX of France?, *°f m«ermudahe showed much early literair 

according to*F6tis (Dictionnaire des Mwi- ^"!^"^ ^y editing and writing, in a hand hi- 

of>;M, vol. ii. ed. 18fK)), the son of Scotch pa- P"^^ a weeklyjournal entitled 'The Grouper.' 

rents, is said to have been lx)rn in 1531. lie ' ^'^^Vj ^e contmued with small means for ■ 



(111 Uhemni, Aclrien Lo ICov, ICobert Jiallard, "^'■^'•^'*^"""*K»«^«"""* "«^ wimreiarea tnrougii 
and Jenn Uellere Ix'tweeii 1054 and 1597. "iat?^at»?8man smother, he might obtain s.^m^ 
The Municipal Librarv of Orleans is said also j appomtment which would prevent the nece^ 
to contain a manuscript collection of part- ^'^X of a return to his raiment, but by the 
books, in whicli are manv of his compositions. ^®*^" °^ Canning his chance of preferment 
A passn^T.. in Autoine ilu Verdier's * Biblio- I ca™©.^o an end. Jor some months he w»* 
theqne' (Lvons. 1585, p. 470), repi'ated in associated as an artist with the labours oi 
the * BiblioVheca Exotica' of G. Draudius the ichtliyological department of the* Rejrae 
(ed. l«i>5. p. L>()0), lias be<;n taken to mean ' Animal under Baron Ciivier. After tbi* he 

that he was the author of a treatise a.a ' "*^\'^^**4'"™^^M?^0P.'^^"P^^ 
Musique/ printed bv L*> Kov and Ballard at , *»^ript8intheBibliothdqueRovaIe. ITiscopi^ 
Taris in 1 579 : but lio copv of t his is kiiowni, , "^ ^ "** work of Kmpr R»'n(^ of Sicily on * Tour- 
thou^rli Ketis mentions that the work is a "aments and their Lawns' are most acciu^i'^ 
' • ' ...---- f^J^^[ beautilul. and wert^ much admired in 

continued for some years to draw 
and he and his j;istrr [>ef? 
lA Stuart] were in fact rhr 
a prominent part in estal)lishinp a guild in ' ^^^^ }^ ^all public attention to manuscript 
lionour of St . (X'oilin, of wliirh he was chosen , ^''W^^^ Dotli m Pans and m the British Mu- 
the lirst eliief otKcer or prince. In the rolls , ''f ""V. ^^^'k^^^ ^'i" ^I'^ter in her work< on 

of the guild Cost elers name occurs as fourth tIie*EarlvPoetry of France 'and the *rer>i:in 
in rank, and when in 1575 a *puv* or musi- i ^'^^'" ^nrden, which they enriched with cu- 
calf(mi]M'titionwasestablis]ie(lbvt]ieguild, iF'^^"'^ illustrations labonoiLsly executed hv 
he c(mtributed ten livres and a vearlv sub- , ^S'^ , returned to London in 1SJ«. In 

flpriniionnfnhnmlrpclfiols Thn winner nft lin : lo-'^H he accepted the place of f.)reiirii conv- 

r Herald/ being » 
some time liyndat 

i± ^yjc^K^Liry « «=- vi..-i;i vu , . ^''^" afterwanls lb- 

prince he gav«' a dinner and supper at his vided his time,and in ISWUie was the foreign 
house, Me Moullin de la riancluO He died ! ^^''"'^''l^'^^^^'^^o^^^^' *^^aily News." For thirty 
at I^vreux, 1 Feb. 1606. ^^'aj-s he was a contributor to many of tht» 

])eriodic4ils of the da\, including * Bent lev's 

Monthlv Magazine.' 
* All the Vear Round." 

IGton und ITt'm Jahrhundert., 1877. p. ^94 ./ ^^' '^\^^Jl}^<^^'^^^^<>^^^^^^ 

authorities quoted above.] W. IJ. S. "^™ ^^^^' ^^ an author, his charming *T.^iir 

I through the \ alli'v of the Meuse ' is still much 

COSTELLO, DUDLEY (180.V18G5), appreciated in Belgium. Tlie drawings in it 

author and journalist, was born in Sussex in ' are executed by himself, and are done with hi* 
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usual delicacy. His industry and his talents 
did not, however, serve to make him rich, and 
on 19 April 1861 he was glad to accept a civil 
list pension of 75/. a year. He married, on 
23 Sept. 1843, Mary I'rances, widow of J. D. 
Tweedy of AVarlev House, near Halifax. 
Her death, on 1 May 1805, contributed to 
his end, for an insidious malady declared 
itself when his broken spirits could not afford 
him the means of rallying. He tried a 
Journey through Sjpain to mvert his melan- 
choly, but it miled of its effect, and a work 
on Spain which he had projected was not 
«ven attempted by him. He died of granular 
degeneration of the kidneys at 64 Acacia 
Koad, St. John's Wood, London, on 30 Sept. 
1865, aged 62. He was the author of: 
1. * A Tour through the Valley of the Meuse, 
with the Legends of the Walloon Country and 
the Ardennes,' 1845. 2. * Stories firom a 
Screen,' 1855. 3. ' The Joint-Stock Bank,' 
1856. 4. * The Millionaire of Mincing Lane,' 

1858. 5. * Faint Heart never won Fair Lady,' 

1859. 6. * Holidavs with Hobgoblins,' 1861. 
7. 'Piedmont and Italy, from the Alps to the 
Tiber, illustrated with a series of views taken 
on the spot,' 1859-61. 

[Gent. Mag. November 1865, p. 659; Bentley's 
Miscellany. November 1865, pp. 543-50; Ex- 
aminer, 7 Oct. 1865, p. 637.] G. C. B. 

COSTELLO, L9UISA STUART (1799- 
1870) , miniature painter and author, only sister 
of Dudley Costello [q. v.], was bom in 1799, 
and, after the early death of her father, went 
with her mother in 1814 to Paris. Although 
not sixteen she was a proficient artist, and 
was able to add so considerably to her mother's 
pension by painting miniatures that she main- 
tained her young brother at Sandhurst Col- 
lege, and assisted him not only while he 
enTved in the army, but subsequently till his 
death. Removing after some years to Lon- 
don to practise miniature painting as a pro- 
fession, and almost unknown, she published 
in 1825 ' Songs of a Stranger,' dedicated to 
Lisle Bowles. They are graceful verses, and 
60 tunable that some of them set to music 
became popular. Her pale pretty face and 
engaging conversation soon gained friends, 
none firmer or more helpful tnan Sir Francis 
and Lady Burdett and their daughter. ' The 
Maid of the Cyprus Isle and other Poems ' 
attracted the attention of Thomas Moore, to 
whom, in 1835, she dedicated * Specimens of 
tlie Early Poetry of France.' This work, by 
which she first became generally known, pro- 
cured for her the friendship of Sir W^ter 
Soott, and caused her to devote herself entirely 
to literature. With her brother, to whom she 
was devotedly attached, she was one of the 



first to call attention to the occupation of copy- 
ing illuminated manuscripts, and she worked 
at this business herself both in Paris and in 
London. She was one of the most vol uminous 
and popular writers of her day. Her best 
books, describing those parts of France least 
known in England, combine graphic descrip- 
tion with anecdotal archaeology which varies 
the narrative of travel and adventure. Louis- 
Philippe marked his approval of these works 
by presenting Miss Costello with a very valu- 
able jewelled ornament. She at length ac- 
quired by her industry a small competence, 
which was supplemented by a liberal pen- 
sion firom the Burdett family, and on 9 Aug. 
1852 she was awarded a civil list annuity of 
76/. Her mother died at Munich in 1846, 
and her brother died in 1865, when, although 
she was blessed with troops of friends in 
England, she retired to live alone at Bou- 
logne. Here she died from the efiects of a 
virulent cancer in the mouth on 24 April 
1870, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Martin, Boulogne, on 27 April. She was the 
author of the following worKs : 1. * The Maid 
of the Cyprus Isle and other Poems,' 1815. 
2. * Hedwald, a Tale of Mona, and other 
Poems,' 1819. 3. ' Songs of a Stranger,' 1825. 
4. ' Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, 
firom the Time of the Troubadours and Trou- 
v^res to the Reign of Henri Quatre,' 1835. 
5. * A Summer amon^^ the Bocag^s and the 
Vines,' 1840. 6. ' A Pilgrimage to Auvemie 
from Picardy to Le Velay,' 1841. 7. 'The 
Queen's Poisoner, or France in the 16th 
Centurv,' 1841; republished as 'Catherine 
de Me^cis, or the Queen Mother,' 1859. 

8. ' Gabrielle, or Pictures of a Reign,' 1843. 

9. * Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,' 1844. 

10. * B6am and the Pyrenees, a Legendary 
Tour,' 1844. 1 1. * The Falls, Lakes, and Moun- 
tains of North Wales,' 1845. 12. ' The Rose 
Garden of Persia,' 1845. 13. * A Tour to and 
from Venice, by the Vaudois and the Tyrol,' 
1846. 14. * Jacques Cceur, the French Ar- 
gonaut, and his Times,' 1847. 15. 'Clara 
Fane, or the Contrasts of a Life,* 1848. 
16. * Memoirs of Mary, the young Duchess of 
Burgundy,' 1853. 17. 'Memoirs of Anne, 
Duchess of Brittany,' 1855. 18. 'The Lay 
of the Stork, a poem,' 1856. 

[Athenseum, 7 May 1870, p. 612 ; Men of the 
Time, 1868, p. 204.] G. C. B. 

COSTELLO, WILLIAM BIRMING- 
HAM, M.D. (1800-1867), surgeon, was bom 
near Dublin, received his education in that 
city, and established himself in London about 
1832 as a consulting sur^on. Subsequently 
he became medical superintendent of Wyke 
House Asylum, near Isleworth. The latter 
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Hr editfd tb' * Cyclopaedia of I^ructical and also made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Sur^Tv, including a' copious bibliography/ the Virginat Loreto, in fultilmentof aTOwto 
of whicli twelve parts were published at Lii>n- do so if blessed with a livinc' child. In l!<tt 
don, 1 H 11 --i, >^vo ; and was author of numerous she returned to London and resumed her ait 
contributions to medical science. and evening parties. She now set out with 

[Dincet.Sl Autr. 1867, p. 282; Gent. Mag. ber brother ft eorge Hadfield. the artist, for 
ccxxiii. 040.1 T. C. , Rome, which she was unable to reach througn 

' illness. She lived in north Italv for thwe 

COSWAY, MA KI A CECILIA LOUISA years, and then came to Kngland. ' The death 
(/?. lsi>0), niiniatun.' painter, was bom in of her only child, Louisa Faolina Angelica, 
Hor»'nce at an uncertain datt*. Her father, during her absence threw Mrs. Cosway upon 
said by »*onie to have Ix^m an Irishman by art once more, and she executed several pic- 
birth and by oth»Ts a native of Shrewsbury, tures for chapels. The father had the child'* 
was named Iladtield. He kept an hotel at Ixxiy embalmed and placed in a marble sar- 
Lejrhom, and was able to live in a luxurious cophagus ; yet Walpole writes : *The nun 
style. Sill.' was one of several children, but Cosway does not seem to think much of the 
she, a brotluT, and a younger sister were the \ loss.* Again Mrs. Cosway went to France, 
only survivors of a tragical occurrence. A ■ notwithstanding the war between England 
lunatic nurse killed four of Maria's brothers and that country-. In Paris she was persuaded 
and sistt-rs, under thi» persuasitm that her by Cardinal Fetch to establish a college for 
victims would l>e translated at once to ! young ladies. This, however, failed : but she- 
heaven, and was arn.'sted after she had bivn ■ afterwards carried out the plan at Lodi. Her 
overheard talking of murdering Maria. The ' sister Charlotte married Air. W. C«x>mbe, thft 
nurse was sentencfd to imprisonmfnt for ■ author of * Dr. S\Titax.' The date of Mrs. 
lifif*. Maria was educated in a convent, and ' Coswav's death is unknown. Some autho- 
afterwards went to Uome, where she studied ■ rities say a few months after her husband's 
art under Battoni, Mengs, Fuseli, and Joseph ! death in July 1821, and others that she was 
Wriglit of Derby. ( )n her father s death she . living in 1833. It is certain that in June 18:M 
express<»d a strong desire to bt^come a nun ; she was in correspondence with the Italian 
her mot her, however, brought her to Kngland, = engraver, Giovan Paolo Lasinio, junior, n?- 
wher»^ .«lu' Iwcame acquainted with Angelica specting the publication of her husband's 
KnuH'mnnn. arid tiv>k to ininiatun'-painting, drawings in Florence. The folio volume is 
employing !ut tal».'iit chicllv in n-presfnting entitled: 'UaccoltadiDisegniOriiiinali r>cchi 
mytlioloffical subjects. In 17sl she »'xhibitea dai Portafogli del celebrt* Kiccanlo Cosway, 

for till* ~ 

follow! 

by V. GnMiii, and * Likt* patience on a inonu- Lasinio, figlio,' Firenze, 1^20. Among the 
ment smiling at gri»'f.' In tlie same year she many engravtnl portraits of her after her h»>- 
married liichard Cosway [q. v.^, and it is re- band the following may be meiitiont*d: by Va- 
cordf'd that hermanners wen^-^olort-ign that he lentin*' Green. Luigi Schiavonetti, Francesco 
kf^pt luTsj'cludt'd t ill she mast tTed the Enpli>h Bart«)lozzi, Anthony Canlon.and a group with 
lan<:iia;^'e. However, Mrs. Cosway soon made tlu' title, * Abelanl and Eloisa in the Garden 
hiT reputation as an artist, espoeially when of FullnTt's Country' Kesidence at Corljeil,' by 
the portrait of the fair Duchess of Devon- l{.Thew,1780. Her principal works engraved 
shire in the chanicter of Cynthia was ex- and exhibited at the Koyal Academy are: 
hibited. Among her ]H»rsonaI acquaintances * ('lytic,' bv \. Gtkh}u: *The Descent from 
were Lady Lyttelton, the Hon. Mrs. Danier, the Cross,' by V. Green ; * Astrea instructing 
the Countf'ss of Aylesbury', Lady Cwilia , Art hegail,' by V. Green ;* The Judgment on 
John.ston,and the Marchioness of Townshend. ■ Korah, Dathan,and Abiram,'by S. W. Rny- 
iSom»' say that she ran away from her bus- ' nolds;* A lVrsian,*byEmmaSmith; 'II.RH. 
band, while others tell us, on the contrary', | the l*rLncess of Wales and the Princess (?har- 
that she led a happy life with him. There lotte,' by S. W. Ueynolds ; * The Hours,* by 
seems to Ix* no doubt that ^Ii's. Coswuv did F. Bartolozzi ; * Lodona,' by F. Bartolozzi; 
(m one occasion take a tour on the continent . *The Guardian Angel." bvS. Phillips; 'Going 



' tlie first time at the Koyal Academy the R.A.. e primo pitton* del Serenissimo Prin- 
lowing three works: * llinaldo,* * Creusa cipe di AVallia, jwsseduti dalla di lui vedovji, 
[Waring to .Fneas.' engraved in mezzotint la.SignoraMariaCosway,eintagliati da Paolo 



without her husband, accr>mpanied by Signor to the Temple,* by P. AV. Tomkins; *The 
Luigi Marches!, an Italian tenor of great Birth of the lliamcs,' by P. AV. Tomkins; 
reputation, whose portrait Richard Cosway * Creusa appearing to -Eneas,* by V. Green; 
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* The Preservation of Shadrach, Meshac, and 
Abednego,* by W. S. Reynolds ; and^LouisVII, 
King of France, before Becket's Tomb,* by 
W. Shaip. Mrs. Cosway drew *The Progress 
of Female Dissipation,' and * The Proffress of 
Female Virtue, published in 1800 ; besides, 
she brought out a series of twelve designs, 
entitled * The Winter's Day,' contributed to 
Boydell's * Shakespeare Gkllery ' and Mack- 
lin s * Poets.' She etched all the plates in a 
large folio work bearing the following title, 
' Gallery of the Louvre, represented by etch- 
ings executed solely by Mrs. Maria Cosway, 
with an Historical and Critical Description 
of all the Pictures which compose the Superb 
Collection, and a Biographical Sketch of the 
Life of each Painter, oy J. Griffiths, &c. &c.,' 
Paris, 1802, and numerous other plates, some 
in soft-ground etching, most of which are in 
the department of prints and drawings, British 
Museum. 

[Clayton's English Female Artists, London, 
1876, 8vo, i. 314 ; Cunningham's Lives of British 
Painters, London, 1836, 8vo, vi. 1 ; Smith's Nol- 
lekens and his Times, London, 1828, 8vo, ii. 392 ; 
manuscript notes in the British Museum.] 

L. F. 

COSWAY, RICHARD (1740-1821), 
painter in water-colour, oil, and miniature, 
was bom at Tiverton, Devonshire, in 1740. 
His father was master of the public school 
there, but the son received his first education 
at a school in Okeford, near Bampton, and 
very early displayed a strong disposition to 
the art of painting. He was therefore sent 
to London, at the expense chiefly of his uncle, 
who had been mayor of Tiverton, and his 
earliest patron, one Oliver Peard. He now 
studied under Thomas Hudson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's master, and afterwardsjoined Wil- 
liam Shipley's academy of drawing in the 
Strand. John Thomas Smith, in * Nollekens 
and his Times ' (London, 1828), ii. 392, re- 
lates that Cosway when a boy was noticed 
by Mr. Shipley, who took him to wait upon 
the students and carry in the tea and coffee 
which the housekeeper was allowed to pro- 
vide, and for which she charged threepence per 
head. The students, among whom were Nol- 
lekens and Smith's father, g^ood-temperedly 
gave ' Dick ' instructions in drawing, and ad- 
vised him to try for a prize in the Society of 
Arts, where, in 1755, he obtained a premium 
of 5/. 6s, for a drawing. In 1757 he gained 
another premium of 4/. 4s,, in 1758 one of 
4/. 4s., in 1759 a premium of 21, 2s., and in 
1760 another of 10/. 10s, He also excelled 
as a draughtsman from the antique, in the 
Duke of Richmond's gallery in Privy Gar- 
den, Whitehall. After the expiration of his 



engagement with Shipley, Cosway began to 
teach in Parr's drawing school and to execute 
heads for shops, besides fancy miniatures, not 
always chaste, and used for lids of snuff- 
boxes. From the money he earned and from 
the gaiety of the company he kept Cosway 
rose * from one of the dirtiest boys to one of 
the smartest men.' Smith tells us how he 
saw him at the elder Christie's picture sales, 
full dressed in his sword and bag, with a 
small three-cornered hat on the top of his 
powdered toupS and a mulberry silk coat, 
profusely embroidered with scarlet straw- 
berries. Ltt addition to his artistic works, 
which he disposed of readily , Cosway increased 
considerably his income by dealing in old 
pictures. 

In 1766 he became a member of the In- 
corporated Society of Artists, and in 1769 
a student at the Royal Academy. At this 
period he resided in Orchard Street, Portman 
Square. His talent and ^reat reputation 
flrained him an early admission to the Aca- 
demy, for he was elected an associate in 1770, 
and a full academician in 1 77 1 . He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, somewhat irregularly, 
forty-five miniatures. In 1781 he married 
Maria Hadfield, a native of Italy, distin- 
g^shed for her talents and beauty [see Co&- 
WAT, Maria], and now resided at No. 4 Ber- 
keley Street, Berkeley Square, and three years 
later in Pall Mall, in the centre portion of 
the house built for the Duke of Schomberg. 
Hence he moved to a residence at the comer 
of Stratford Place, Oxford Street, in what was 
then considered one of the best London man- 
sions (see Crace Collection, department of 
prints and drawings, British Museum, port- 
folio xxix. plates 95, 96 ; and Ackebmann, 
Repository of Arts, 1 March 1815). He left 
his house on account of some satirical verses 
referring to the sculptured lions (still in 
existence) near his doorway : 

When a man to a fair for a show brings a lion, 
Tis usual a monkey the sign-post to tie on ; 
But here the old custom reversed is seen, 
For the lion 's without, and the monkey 's within. 

The lines, posted on his door, are supposed 
to have been composed by Peter Pindar (Dr. 
Wolcott). Cosway moved to No. 20 in the 
same street. Here he practised his art with 
immense success, and fashionable people were 
in the habit of making his studio a morning 
lounge. The house was magnificently fur- 
nished ; it contained, moreover, a large col- 
lection of painting, princinaUy by masters 
of Dutch and Flemish schools, majolica, arms, 
prints, drawings, &c. The Prince of Wales's 
carriage was frequently seen at the door, 
Cosway having painted a remarkable minia- 
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ture, ouf^ruved by John Coiul^, of Mrs. Fitz- wards engraved by Richard Earlom in mezio- 
herbert ufterwarcls. His professional engaf^e- tint, and nublished by Bowles and Carrer. 
nionts ut ('arlton House were, it is said, so It is calloa * Tlie Macaroni Painter, or Billy 
fri*queut that when residing in Pall Mall, Dimplesittingfor his Pictured see Cafa/o^c/ 
i'osway had n private communication with iSa^iWcnr/ Priii/« in the British Museum, 18e«3, 
Carlton l*ulace Gardens. He was appointed . iv. 712, No. 4o^). There i* in the National 
principal painter to his royal hifj^hness the Portrait Gallery a miniature of himself in 
I'rince of Wales, and it was generally be- water colours painted by him£elf< 4 in. by 3 in.) 
li«3ve<l among artists that Cosway received In the British Museum there are several, but 
from his royal patron in one year no less a slight, sketches by his hand, and at Blenheim 
sum than 10,000/. Owing to his wife's deU- three portraits, viz. GeorgB Spencer Churchill, 
cate health they went to Paris, >v here, at the fourth duke of Marlboroueh, Cleorge, fiAh 
instance of the Duchess of Di^yonshire, he duke of Marlborough, and his brother. Lord 
])iiinted the Duchess of Orleans and family Charles S. Churchill, when bovs, in fancy 
and the Duchess of Polignac. They also ci.>stume, and a fancy portrait of^ Lady Caro- 
visited Flanders togi?ther, but afterwards ae- line Spencer Churchill, daufifhter of 6eoiv<e, 

1)arat(Kl for some considerable time. During fourth duke. To these may be added theiol- 
lis latter years he endured great physical , lowing compositions, portraits, &c., engraved 
pain. TwLtre lie was stricken with paralysis, in mezzotint: a portrait of James Button, 
and on 4 July 18:?1, when living at Edg- ■ engraved bv J. R. Smith ; ' Wisdom directing 
ware, he diei suddenly while taking an Beauty ani Virtue to Sacrifice at the Altar 
airing in the carriage with his old frit>nd Miss of Diana,' engraved by J. R. Smith. The 
I'dney. Cosway often ex])resscd a wish to figures in this picture are }M)rtraits of Lady 
be buried eitlier in St. Pauls or near Uubens . Margaret Corry, Lady Harriet Butler, and 
at Antwerp, but he lies in the vault, north Juliana, countess of Carrick; 'Sigismond,' 
wall, of Marylebone Church, where a monu- , engraved by Blackmoore ; Lady Hume, by V. 
mcnt, by K. W'estmacott, was erected to his Green ; Miss Elliot, in the character of Mi- 




tist in right profile, siurrounded by thnn? figures \ Infant,* by F. Bartolozzi ; Caroline, Princess 
of genii, emblematic of art, taste, and genius, ' of AVales, and the Princess Charlotte, by F. 
with some verses by his brother-in-law, W'il- ' Bartolozzi; the Right Honourable Lady ^Vnsa 
liam Coonibe C l^r. Syntax '). | Maria Stanhope, by A. Cardon ; Madame K^ 

In ])ersnn(V»5wny was unlike his numerous , camier, by A. Cardon; Major-general K. C. 
portraits by himselt', which liave usually the Ferguson, M.P., by A. Cardon; Frederick, 
air of a cavalier of romance. He occasionally • duke of York, by G. Iladfield ; Greorge, primv 
painted in oil with a strong predilection for of AVales, by J. Cond6 ; and others engraved 
Correggio. and one of th»'se ])roductions he , ))y I. S. Agar, I. CJodefrov, G. Minasi, AV. 
])resented to his ])arish church of Tiverton. Shan), L. Salliar, C. Townle^', &c. A book 
He sIiowimI, in liis later years, a decided t«?n- ' entitled * A Miscellaneous Metaphysical E^- 
dr'ney towards niyetieism, being a Sweden- [ say; or, an llAi)othesis concerning the For- 
borgian and a strong believer in animal , mat ion and (lenerat ion of Spiritual and Ma- 




traits wt-re small whoh'-length figures, exe- Library Catalogue. The sale of his coUec- 
cuted in a sonn^what .skrtchy style, with tion of drawings and prints took place at 
the exce])tion of tlie head and hands, which , Stanley's 14 Feb. (eight days) \S'J'2. He 
were liighly finished. He had a beautifid , stamped tlu>se drawings with the letters 
and clever daugliter, Louisa Paolina Angt^- *C. W (see Fagan, Collectors' Market, Lon- 
lica. At th«' age of five her jiortrait, after don, 1883, 8vo, No. 119). 
Cosway, was engraved by Anthony Cardon. I [Art Journal, 1858, p. 268; Cunninghams 
J^he possessed a nat ural taste for drawmg and , i^i^es of British Painters. &c.. London, 1 833, 8vo. 
music, and was set by her fatlier to study , vi. 1 ; manuscript notes and catalogues in the 
Hebrew when ten years old, in order that ' British Museum.] L. F. 

«ho might read theliible in the original. She I 

diiid young. His own TK)rtraita have been | COS WORTH or COSOWARTH, MI- 
ongraved by J. Clarke, Mariano Bovi, Wil- ' CHAEL (^/?. 1600), translator of the psalms. 



liam Daniell, and II. Thew. About 1770 
Dighton drew a caricature of Cosway, after- 



born in 1568, was the son of John Cosworth, 
a London mercer, of a Coniish family, by 
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Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Locke, al- 
derman of London, and widow of Ottiwell 
Hill, another London mercer. He matricu- 
lated as a pensioner at St. John's CoUege, 
Cambridge, in December 1576, and proceeded 
B. A. in 1679-80. Richard Carew, the well- 



was 
us in 



known topographer of Cornwall [q. v.1, 
Cosworth 8 cousin, and writes of him t n 
his * Sur\'ey of Cornwall,' p. 145 < ' He ad- 
dict«th himself to an ecclesiastical life, and 
therein joining Poetry with Divinity, endea- 
voureth to imitate the holy prophet David, 
whose Fsalmes of his translation into English 
metre receiveth general applause beyond a 
^reat many other well-deserving undertak- 
ings of the same type.' These translated 
psalms were not printed by the author, but 
were apparently widely circulated in manu- 
script. A manuscript copy — a neatly written 
quarto volume — is among the Harleian MSS. 
at the British Museum Q^o. 6906). The au- 
thor's cousins, Carew ana Heniy Locke, con- 
tribute commendatory verses. Only selected 
psalms are translated ; the metres are various ; 
and the work is not conspicuous for literary 
merit. Extracts have been printed in Farr s 
* Selected Poetry ' (Parker Soc.), and in 
Brydges's ' Excerpts Tudoriana,* i. 48-51. 
Cosworth also contributed verses to Henry 
Locke's ' Ecclesiastes ' (1597). 

Cosworth and his family appear to have 
removed to Cornwall, their true home, in the 
seventeenth century. The well-known j udge, 
Sir John Bramston the elder [q. v.], whose 
wife was distantly related to tne Cosworths, 
had a clerk of that name, who retired to 
Cornwall before 1640, and resided there with 
a brother, a justice of the peace with a good 
estate (Sir John Bbahston the younger's 
Autolnography (Camd. Soc), p. 13). Cos- 
worth, the translator, has been conjecturally 
identified with both Bramston's clerk and his 
brother, the Cornish justice. Henry Locke, 
the translator's cousin, wrote to the Earl of 
Salisbury (8 Nov. 1605) that ' Mr. Cosowarth,' 
justice of the peace for Cornwall, was ready 
to place at the earl's disposal the representa- 
tion of a borough there. 

[Hunter's MS. Choms Vatuni in Brit Mns. 
Add. MS. 24489, p. 886; Cooper*8 Athense 
Cantab, ii. 430; iBoase and Courtney's Bibl. 
Comnb. i. 88 ; Holland's Psalmist, i. 229; Cal. 
State Papers (Dom.), 1603-10, p. 244.] 

0. ij. L. 

COTES, FRANCIS, RA. (1726 P-1770), 
portrait painter, bom in London about 1725, 
was the son of Robert Cotes, an apothecary 
in Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, who had 
been mayor of Cal way, but who, having fallen 
imder the censure of the Irish House of Com- 



mons, left Ireland, and settled in London 
about 1720. Young Cotes became a pupil 
of George Knapton, and soon outstripped his 
master. He became eminent for his portraits 
in crayons, in which branch of art he sur- 
passed all his predecessors, though it has been 
said that he owed something of his excellence 
to the study of the works of Rosalba. He 
also painted in oil colours with considerable 
ability, and his portraits are often good pic- 
tures, although somewhat hard and coarsely 
j pencilled. Hogarth declared, probably not 
I without a little malice, that Cotes was a 
I betterpainter than Reynolds; but this opinion 
j posterity has not endorsed. His crayon por- 
\ traits are well drawn and have been much 
admired, and among them none are better 
than that of Queen Charlotte, with the Prin- 
cess Royal asleep on her lap, belonging to 
the Duke of Nortnumberland, which was ex- 
hibited in the National Portrait Exhibition 
of 1 867. Cotes was at one time a member of 
the Incorporated Society of Artists, at whose 
exhibitions he exhibited forty-eight pictures, 
but he seceded from it, and was one of the 
artists who memorialised George HI for the 
establishment of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
of which he became one of the first academi- 
cians. He enjoyed a reputation in his day, 
and fashion followed him from London to 
Bath, and back again. He was very early in 
life afflicted with stone, to which he fell a 
victim before he attained the age of forty- 
five, through having imprudently taken soap- 
lees as a cure. He cUed 19 July 1770 at 
Richmond, Surrey, where he was buried. His 
residence, 32 Cavendish Square, London, was 
afterwards occupied by Romney, and then by 
Sir Martin Arcner Shee. Among his best 
portraits in oil are the group of Joah Bates 
[q. v.] and his wife, in the possession of Mr. 
Henry Littleton, the full-length portrait of 
Admiral Lord Hawke at Greenwich Hos- 
pital, a portrait of Mary, duchess of Norfolk, 
at Arundel Castle, and that of his father, 
his diploma work, in the Royal Academy. 
Most of his draperies were pamted by Peter 
Toms, R. A. Many of his portraits have been 
engraved by McArdell, Houston, Valentine 
Green, James Watson, and others. The only 

Eortrait of him which ever existed was a 
irge miniature painted from memory by his 
brother, Samuel Cotes [q. v.] 

[Walpole*8 Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Womum, 
1849, ii. 711 ; Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters, 
1808, p. 33; Sandb/s Hist, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, 1862, i. 95 ; Redgraves' Century 
of Painters of the English School, 1866, i. 42; 
Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English School, 
1878 ; Seguier's Critical and Commercial Diet, of 
the Works of Painters, 1870.] R. £. G. 
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COTES, ROGER (1GS2-1716), mathe- 1 in 1708 {Corr, of Xewfonand Q>tet,^. 19SI 
maticiaii, was the necoiid son of the Rev. The total solar eclipse of ii2 April (O^S.) 
Rolx^rt Cotes, rector of Burbage in Ibices- 1716 furnished Cotes with the opportunicr 
t^^rshire, where he was bom 10 July 1682. , of making his only recorded astronomical 
Ilis mother, Grace, daughter of Major Far- observation, relative to which Ualley com- 
mcr of Harwell in the same county, was municated the following particalars to the 
connected with the noble family of the De Royal Society : — 

(ireys. Rcfore the age of twelve he disco- 'The Rev. Mr. Roger Cotes at Cambridge 
vered, while at I^eicester school, so marked had the misfortune to be opprest by too 
nn aptitude for mathematics, that his uncle, ' much company, so that, though the heavens 
the Rev. John Smith, took him to his house were very' favourable, yet he missed both 
in Lincolnshire, that he might personallv the time of the beginning of the eclipse and 
forward his studies. Removed to St. Paul s ^ that of total darkness. %ut he obsenredthe 
School, London, he made rapid progress in occultations of the three spots . . . also the 
classics under Dr. Gale, then head-master, | end of total darkness, ana the exact end of 
while keeping up a scientific correspondence , the eclipse ' (Phil. Trans, xxix. 253). 
with his uncle, portions of which have been His ciescnption and drawing, however, 
preserved and published {Correspondence of\ of the sun's corona, transmitted 12 May to 
I^ewUmand Cotes, \i. 190etseq^ He was ad- ' Newton, amply compensate some technical 
mitted a pensioner of Trinity College, Cam- i shortcomings. A brilliant ring, about one- 
bridge, 6 April J 699, was chosen fellow ^ sixth the moon's diameter, was perceived by 
at Michaelmas 1705, and acted as tutor i him superposed upon a luminous cross, the 
to his relatives, the sons of the Marquis, 1 longer and brighter branches of which Uy 
afterwards Duke, of Kent. In the follow- ' \&c\ nearly in the plane of the ecliptic. The 
ing year he proceeded >L A., having taken a light of the shorter (polar) arms was so faint 
degree of B.A. in 1702. While still an un- as not to be const^mtly visible (Corr.of Sei 



dergraduate, his extraordinary proficiency in 
science had attracted the notice of Dr. Bent- 
ley, the master of his college. Bentley in- 
troduced him to Newton andWhiston, whose 
testimonials in his favour, combined with 
J^entley's influence, procured his election, in 
January 1700, to the new professorship of 



to7i and CoteSy pp. 181-4). This is precisely 
the type of corona seen in 1867 and 187i^ 
and a[ssociated therefore with epochs of sun- 
spot minimum. But spots were numerous 
in 1715, so that Cotes's observation goes&r 
to disprove the supposed connection. 
In the beginnii^ of 1709 Bentley at 



astronomy and natural philosophy founded ' length persuaded Newton, by the oflfer of 
by Dr. Plume, archdeacon of Kochester, then ' assistance from Cotes, to consent to a reissue 
recently dead. Whiston, who, as occupant I of the * Principia.* It was not, however, 
of the Lncasian chair, was one of the electors, i until September that a corrected copvof the 
thus describes his vsharo in the transaction: j work was placed in the hands of the new 
* I said that 1 pretended myself to bo not editor, when the remarkable correspondence, 
much inferior in mathematics to the other | between him and Newton ensued, pre?en'e<l 
candidate's master, Dr. Harris, but confessed , in the original in the library 01 Trinity 
that 1 was a child to Mr. Cotes; so the , College, and published by Mr. Edleston in 
votes were unanimous for liim* (Wiiiston, , 1850. It must be admitted that the younger 
Memoirs, p. 133). ! man's patience was often severelv tried by 

Tlio project of founding, with his co-ope- Newton's long cogitations over the various 
ration, a lirst-class astronomical observatory points submitted to him; but it proved 
in Trinity College was now eagerly embraced I imperturbable. *I am very desirous,' he 
by Bentley. lie raised a subscription for its ' wrote to Sir William Jones, 30 Sept. 1711. 
erection over the King's (lat^, and obtained ' *to have the edition of Sir Isaac Newton s 




his life, Cotj's dwelt with his cousin, Robert ton and Cote^, p. 209). Of all his eontem- 
Smith, whom he chose as his assistant ; and poraries. Cotes possessed the strongest and 
here his lectur»:'S were delivered. lie did not , clearest grasp of the momentous principles 
live to see the observatory- iinished, and it 1 enunciated by his author. He suggested 
was demolished in 1797. A brass sextant of 1 many rectifications and improvements, for 
five feet radius, constructed by Uowley at a ' the most part adopted by Newton. The fie- 
cost of 150/., was part of its equipment; qucntly interrupted process of printing occu- 
Newton contributed a fine pendulum clock; pied some three and a half years. Cotes's 
and a transit instrument was in hand early 1 preface, an able defence of the Newtonian 
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system against Cartesian and other objectors, 
was dated 12 May 1713 ; the impression at 
the University Fress waa finished about 
the middle of June. The reception of the 
work was most flattering to the editor. His 
preface was retained, in the original Latin, 
in the edition of 1726, and was anglicised 
in Andrew Motte's English version of the 
' Principia * in 1729. Bentley was profoundly 
gratifiea at the encomium upon himself con- 
tained in it ; and spoke of Cotes, in a letter 
toBateman, as * one of the finest young men 
in Europe' (Monk, Life 0/ Bentley , p. 266). 
Cotes was chosen a member of the Hoyal 
Society in 1711 ; he took orders in 1713. 
His sole independent appearance as an author 
during his lifetime was in an essay styled 
' Logometria,' inscribed to Halley, and com- 
municated to the Royal Society in 1713 by 
the advice of Newton (PAi7. Trans, xxix. 6). 
It treated of measures of ratios, contained 
directions for constructing Briggs's canon of 
logarithms, and exemplified its use for the 
solution of such problems as the quadrature 
of the hyperbola, the descent of bodies in a 
resisting medium, and the density of the 
atmosphere at any given height. Designs 
of further publication, timidly entertained, 
were destined to prove abortive. Cotes died 
5 June 1716, of a violent fever, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. * Had Cotes lived,' 
Newton exclaimed, * we might have known 
something I ' And he was no less loved than 
admired, attractive manners combining with 
beauty of person and an amiable disposition 
to enaear him to all with whom he came in 
contact. He was buried in the chapel of 
Trinity College, the restoration of which he 
had actively superintended ; and the monu- 
ment erected to his memory by his cousin 
and successor, Robert Smith, was adorned 
with an epitaph composed by Bentley under 
the influence of genume sorrow. The master 
was not only attached to him as a iriend, 
but valued him as one of his most zealous 
adherents ; and had entertained the highest 
expectations of his career. Its premature 
dose was felt in his college as a calamity 
the keen sense of which the Lapse of a century 
failed to obliterate. 

Robert Smith undertook the office of his 
literary executor. His papers were found in 
a state of baffling confusion. The resulting 
volume, dedicated to Dr. Richard Mead, bore 
the title ' Harmonia Mensurarum, sive Ana- 
lysis et Synthesis per Rationum et Angulo- 
rom Mensuras promotse: Accedunt alia 
Opuscula Mathematica per Rogerum Cotes- 
ium. Edidit et auxit JRob. Smith,' Cam- 
bridge, 1722. The first part included a re- 
print from the ' Philosopnical Transactions ' 



of the * Logometria,' with extensive develop- 
ments and applications of the fiuxional cal> 
cuius. The beautiful property of the circle 
known as * Cotes's Theorem * was here first 
made known. Two months before his death 
Cotes had written to Sir W. Jones, * that 
geometers had not yet promoted the inverse 
method of fluxions, by conic areas, or by 
measures of ratios and angles, so far as it is 
capable of being promoted by these methods. 
There is an infinite field still reserved, which 
it has been my fortune to find an entrance 
into * (Phil. Trans, xxxii. 146), adding in- 
stances of fiuxional expressions widen he 
had found the means of reducing. Upon 
this letter Dr. Brook Taylor based a chal- 
lenge to foreign mathematicians, successfully 
met by John Bernoulli in 1719 ; and by it 
Smith was incited to a search among Cotes's 
tumbled manuscripts for some record of the 
discovery it indicated. His diligence rescued 
the theorem in Question from oblivion. It 
was generalised by Demoivre in 1730 (Mis^ 
cellanea Analytica^ p. 17), and provided by 
Dr. Brinkley in 1797 with a general de- 
monstration deduced firom the circle only 
(Trans, JR, Irish Acad, vii. 161). 

The second part of the volume comprised^ 
under the heading 'Opera Miscellanea,' 
1. '^stimatio Errorum in mixta Mathesi 
per variationes Partium Trianguli plani et 
sphserici.* The object of this tract was to 
point out the best way of arriving at the 
most probable mean result of astronomical 
observations. It is remarkable for a partial 
anticipation of the 'method of least squares,^ 
as well as for the first employment of the 
system of assigning difierent weights to ob- 
servations (p. 22, see also A. de Moboan, 
Penny Cycl. xiii. 379). It was reprinted at 
Lemgo in 1768, and its formulse included in 
Lalande's ' Traits d'Astronomie.' 2. * De 
Methodo Difierentiali Newtoniana ' professes 
to be an extension of the method explained 
in the third book of the * Principia,' for draw- 
ing a parabolic curve through any given 
number of points. 3. * Canonotechnia ' treats 
of the construction of tables by the method 
of differences. Its substance was translated 
into French by Lacaille in 1741 (Mem, Ac^ 
des Sciences, 1741, p. 238). Three short 
papers, * De Descensu Gravium,' * De Motu 
Pendulorum in Cycloide,' and 'De Motu 
Projectilium,' followed, besides copious edi- 
torial notes. 

Cotes's * Harmonia Mensurarum ' was^ 
Professor De Morgan says, * the earliest work 
in which decided progress was made in the 
application of logarithms and of the proper- 
ties of the circle to the calculus of fluents * 
(Penny Cycl, viii. 87). But though highly 
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praised, it was little read. The style was Newton and Cotes ; Rigaud's Correapondeota of 
4'Oncise even to obscurity. A requisite and Scientific Men, i. 257-70 ; Smith's Pref. tu 



excellent commentary was, however, fur- Hannonia Mensurarum ; Cole's Athente Cattab. 
nished by Dr. Walmeslev in 1753 (Analyse Add. MS 6865. f. 53 ; Button's Mathanatiol 

Cotess ^the^rem of harmonic means,^di8. V^ Jf"^^^^- ^*^^' ^' 487 ; Montucln b ffi^ 




p'ometricarum propnetatibiis generalibus , Hist, des Math. vii. 222.] " AM. a 

< London, 1721)). 

Smith announced his intention of publish- | COTES, SAMUEL (17*4-1818), minis- 
inp furtlier papers by Cotes on arithmetic, \ ture painter, was third son of Kobert Cot**, 
the resolution of equations, dioptrics, and mayor of Galway, who settled in London, 
the nature of curves, but it remained un- adopting the medical profession, and married 
fulfilled. Only in his own work on optics PlUzabeth, daughter of Francis Lynn, chief 
he founded a chapter (ch. v. book ii.) on a secretary to the Royal African Company, by 
^ noble and beautiful theorem,' stated to have i whom he was the father of Francis Cotes 
been the last invention of his lamented re- i [q. v.] and Samuel. The latter was brought 
hitive. lie edited, moreover, in 1788, his ; up by his father to the medical profession, 
*llydr08tatical and Pneumatical Ijectures,' ■ but was encouraged by his brother's ijreit 
issued for the tliird time in 177'), and trans- i success as a painter to throw over medicine 
luted into French by l^monnier in 1740 for the fine arts. He received instruction 
under the title * Lemons de Physicjue Exp^ri- | from his brother, who greatly assisted him; 
nientale.- The course of experiments for ^ and though ho never attaine^j the eminence 
which they were composed, bt^gun at Cam- his brother succeeded in doing, he became 
bridge by Cotes and Whiston conjointly, \ dtjservedly and highly esteemed as a portrait 
iy May 1707, was among the earliest of its painter, and was reckoned the first miniature 
kind given in Pilngland. Twelve lectures ' painter of his time. His crayon portraits 
were w^rittcn by each of the partners, and I were also much admired. He painted in 
were repented by AVliiston and Hauksbee in miniature both on enamel and on ivorv, and 
London , and, inpart , by Smith at Cambridcfe. 
The puldieution of Cotcs*s set was finally 
cnmpelled by the prospect of a surreptitious 



exhibited from 1760 to 1789 at the exhibi- 
tions of the Incorporated Society of Artists, 
of which he was a fellow, and at the Koyal 



edition. Whiston considered his own so ■ Academy. During this time he resided at 

inferior tliat lie could never prevail upon ' i>5 Percv Street, llathbone PI 

himself to print them. ^ devotedly attached to his brother, and after 



A * Deseription of the Great Meteor/ a ^ the hitter's death ho painted a large miiiia- 
brilliant aurora, * which was on the 6th of, ture of him from memory. Cotes retirt^l 
.Mareli 1710 sent in a letter from the late , from active life some years before his death, 
Hev. Mr. UogerCotestoKobertDaiinye, D.l)., ; and then resided in Paradise Row, Chelsea. 
rector of Spt)ilerth in Yorkshire/ was in- i wh«?re he ditnl 7 March 1818 in his eighty- 
<'liuled in the * Philosophical Transactions ' ; fifth year. He was twice married, first to a 
for 1720 (xxxi. 6(5). Cotes's zeal for practi- ' Miss Cres wick, and secondly to Miss Sarah 
«'al astronomy only waited opportunity for ' Shepherd, a lady of great attainments, ej-pe- 
l'iilldevelo]nnent. lie remodelled Flamsteed's | cially as an artKst, who died 27 S*^pt. 1814, 
and Cussini'ft solar and planetary tables, and aged 70. A portrait by him of Mrs. Yates, 
had undertaken to construct tables of the , as Elect ra, was engraved in mezzotint by 
moon on Newtonian principles; while his, Philip Dawe, and a portrait of Thomas Pow- 
description of a heliostat-telescope furnished , nail, governor of New Jersey, was similarly 
with a mirror revolving by clockwork ( Corr. i engraved by Richard Earlom. 
of Neirf.071 and Cotes, p. 198) showed that he [Redgrave's Diet, of English Artists ; Gent 
had already in 1708 (independently, it is | y^^^ (1514) i^xxiv. 403, (1818) Ixxxviii. 276; 
l»robable,ol Ilooko's project of 1674), antici- I Kdwanls's Anecdotes of Painting; Chaloner 
pated the system of equatorial mounting. , Smith'sCatalogueofBritishMezzotintoPortrsiits; 

fl3iog. Brit. (Kippis); Phil. Trans. Abridg. > Catalomies of the Koyal Academy and the Incoi^ 
vi. 77 (1809); Gen. Diet. iv. 441 (1736); ' P<>ri^ted Society of Artists.] L. C. 

Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 126; Nichols's Leicester- | ^^_,---, . ---^ t/.ttxt / - io-^-v v ti 
shire, iv. 35. 472 ; Knight's Life of Colot, p. 429 ; COTGRAVB, J(.)HN (Jl, Ifloo), probably 
Monk's Life of Bentley, passim ; Whiston's Me- | related to Randle Cotgrave [q. v.], and a 
moirs. pp. 133-5 ; Edleston's Correspondence of 1 member of the Cheshire family of Cotgreve, 
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was the author of ' The English Treasury of 
Literature and Language collected out of the 
most and best of our English Dramatick 
Poems/ London, 1655. The author is described 
as 'gent/ on the title-page. The British 
Museum possesses Oldys's copy of this work, 
in which the source of nearly eveiy extract 
quoted is noted in manuscript. The hand- 
writing is of the seventeenth century, and is 
not Oldys's. Cotgrave's second publication is 
of singular interest. It is entitled * Wit's 
Interpreter: the Elnglish Parnassus, by J. C.,' 
Lend. 1655. It contains a prose treatise on 
the ' Art of Reasoning, or A New Logick ; * 
* Theatre of Courtships,' extracts from plays 
of lovers' dialogues ; *A Labyrinth of Fancies,' 
a collection of conundrums, arithmetical puz- 
zles, and conjuring tricks ; ' Apollo and Or- 
pheus,' a collection of love songs, epigrams, 
drolleries, and other verses; 'The Perfect 
Inditer, or Letters k la mode,' a model letter- 
writer ; ' Compliments k la mode ; ' and finally 
Richelieu's cipher interpreted. Some of the 
dialogues and poems are very broad, but they 
include several pieces not accessible elsewhere. 
Other editions of this book appeared in 1662 
and 1671. 

[Cotgrave*8 Works; Hunter's MS. Chorus 
Vatum in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 24492. f. 14.] 

S. Xi. Xi. 

COTGRAVE, HANDLE (d. 1634?),lexi. 
cographer, may possibly be Randal, son of 
William Cotgreve of Christleton in Cheshire, 
who is mentioned in the pedigree of the Cot- 
greve family, contained m Harl. MS. 1500, 
iol. 118. A fact which gives some support to 
this identification is that the Cotgreve arms, 
as depicted in this manuscript, are (with the 
exception of some trifling discrepancies in the 
tinctures, due probably to error on the part 
of the copyist) the same as those which appear 
on a seal used by Handle Cotgrave on one 
of his extant autograph letters. The arms 
borne by Hugh Cotgrave, Richmond herald in 
1566, who has sometimes been supposed to 
be the father of Randle Cotgrave, are quite 
different. It is certain that Handle Cot^ave 
belonged to Cheshire, and that he was ad- 
mitted scholar of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, on the Lady Margaret foundation, 
10 Nov. 1587. H!e sub^quently became 
secretary to William Cecil, lord feurghley, 
eldest son of Thomas, first earl of Exeter. 
In dedicating to Lord Burghley his French- 
English dictionary, Cotgrave says that to his 
patron's favour he owes ' all that he is or has 
been for many years,' and thanks him for his 
kindness in ' so often dispensing with the or- 
dinary assistance of an ordinary servant.' 
The dictionary was first publish^ in 1611 ; 



a second edition was published in 1632, to- 
gether with an English-French dictionary by 
Robert Sherwood. Subsequent editions, re- 
vised and enlarged by James Howell, ap- 
peared in 1650, 1660. and 1673. The author 
presented a copy of the first edition of his 
work to Prince Henry, eldest son of James I, 
and received from him a gift of ten pounds. 
Cotgrave's dictionary, although not free from 
ludicrous mistakes, was, for the time at which 
it was published, an unusually careful and 
intelligent piece of lexicographical work, and 
is still constantly referred to by students^ 
both of English and of French philology. 
Two autograph letters of Cotgrave are ex- 
tant, both addressed to M. Beaulieu, secre- 
tary to the British ambassador at Paris. The 
first of these, dated 27 Nov. 1610, was printed 
in ' Notes and Queries,' 3rd ser. viii. 84, and 
relates to the progress that was being made 
with the printing of his dictionary, in the 
preparation of wnich he says that he had 
received valuable help from Beaulieu him- 
self and from a Mr. Limery. In the other 
letter (Harl. MS, 7002, fol. 221) Cotgrave 
states that he has sent lus correspondent two 
copies of his book, and requests payment of 
twenty-two shillings, ' which they cost me, 
who have not been provident enough to re- 
servo any of them, and therefore am forced 
to be beholden for them to a base and me- 
chanical! generation, that suffers no respect 
to weigh down a private gain.' It appears 
from tnis letter that Cotgrave was still in 
Lord Burghley's service. If he be the same 
person as the ' Randal Cotgreve ' of the Harl. 
MS.| he became subseauently registrar to the 
bishop of Chester, and married Ellinor Tay- 
lor of that city, by whom he had four sons, 
William, Randoli, Robert, and Alexander, 
and a daughter Mary. The 1632 edition of 
the dictionary was evidently carried through 
the press by the author himself, the year of 
whose death is given in Cooper's * Memorials 
of Cambridge ' as 1634. 

[Harl. MSS. 1600, fol. 118, 7002, fol. 221 ; 
Joseph Hunter, in Addit. MS. 24492, fol. 14; 
Cooper*s Memorials of Cambridge, ii. 113 ; Noteti 
and Queries, 2nd eer. x. 9, 8rd ser. viii. 84; 
Cunningham's Extracts from the Accounts of 
the Bevels (Shakespeare 80c.), p. xvi.] H. B. 

COTMAN, JOHN SELL (1782-1842), 
architectural draughtsman and landscape- 
painter, was the son of a prosperous silk mercer 
and dealer in foreign lace at Norwich, whose 
place of business was in London Lane of that 
town, and whose residence was a small viUa on 
the bank of the river Yare at Thorpe. Cotman 
was bom on 16 May 1782, and was educated 
at the free grammar school at Norwich, under 
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Dr. Forstor. He was intended for his father*s ' industry must have been verv great when «v 
busincBS, hut showing a deluded preference consider the time occupied *bj his etchings, 
for art went to London » most probably in 1798 his drawing classes, and the Urge nnmber 
or 17JH), for purposes of study, and made the . of drawings in water colours whu^h he aim 
acquaintance of Turner, Girtin, Dewint, and executed, besides an occasional portrait or 
others of the group of young artists who met other picture in oils. From the catalogues of 
together at Dr. Monro's in the Adelphi. lie the Norwich exhibitions we learn that iiil809 
was, however, one of the later comers, beinff and in 1810 he was living in Wymer Street, 
some seven years younger than Turner, and Norwich. He then removed to Southtown, 
nine years younger than Girtin. He must j Yarmouth, returning to Norwich in 1835, 
also have already attained much skill, for he when he took a stat^* red brick house in St. 
exhibit^^'d at the lioyal Academy in 1800, and , Martin's at Palace. Here he had a large coU 
thenceforward to 1 806, chiefly views in Wales. , lection of prints and books, some fine armonr, 
In 1807 he returned to Norwich and became and models of many kinds of vessels from i 
a member of the Norwich Society of Artists, ' coble to a man-of-war. During this time 
and a prolific contributor to their exhibitions. , Cotman gave lessons at both [Norwich and 
lie painted portraits as well as landscapes, Yarmouth, and we learn from the 'Norwich 
and several of these were included in his large Mercury ' of 2 Aug. 1823 that his terms 'in 
contribution to the Norwich Exhibition of schools and families* were a guinea and a half 
1808, which contained no less than sixty- I and two guineas the quarter, and for 'private 

pre 

wich ... .. . — -~^«-.j«.ax*,^ x^wou« 

the daughter of Edmund Miles, a farmer of Turner and his family on a tour in Xormandv, 
Felbrigg near Cromer, by whom he had five i which he visited a^in in 1818 and 1820. The 
children. As in the case of Crome his prin- result of these visits to the continent wis 
cipal means of livelihood was obtained from , shown in his * Architectural Antiquities of 
giving lessons in drawing, and his good looks Normandy,' which appeared in 1822, withlet- 
nnd pleasant manners assisted his success terpress by Dawson Turner. As an etcher he, 
with the families in the neighbourhood. One ' accordingto his own statement, took Giovanni 
of his pupils was afterwards Mrs. Turner, ' Battista Piranesi for a model, and there u i 
the wife of Mr. Dawson Turner, the botanist | breadth and simplicity of treatment about 
and antiquarian [q. v.], a lady of considerable | them which shows the influence of this master, 
artistic gifts, by whose hand there is an ; but he was less conventional than the Vene- 
etched portrait of Cotman after J. P. Davis, tian, and also less forcible in li^ht and shade. 
Dawson Turner was ont* of the artist's most ' These etchings of Cotman's, as picturesque 
constant fri(>nds. They were united by a com- ' n^cords of various forms of architecture, aw 
munity of taste in art and archteology, and . admirable, but they did not call out his more 
Cotman taught all his children drawing, and , imaginative gifts as an artist. These are better 
was associated with him in an important seen in a small collection of forty-eight * soft' 
work on the architectural antiquities of Nor- etcliings whicli he published (l'838) in a vo- 
mandy. Cotman soon began to publish etcli- ' lume called * Liber Studiorum,' in imitation 
ings of architecture by subscription. His of Claude and Turner, some of which, bv their 
first volume appeared in 1811, and consisted charming composition, poetr>- of sentiment, 
of twenty-four plates of ancient buildings and elegant drawing, recallboth these masters, 
in various parts of England. Next year was , In lS'2o Cotman was elected an associate 
commenced his * Specimens of Norman and exhibitor of the Society (now the Royal So- 
Gothic architecture in the county of Nor- ciety)of Painters in AV'ater-colours, and from 
folk,' a series of fifty plates completed and ' this year till 1839 he was a constant contri- 
published in a volume m 1817. Next year butor to their exhibitions, sending views of 
appeared * A Series of Etchings illustrative ' France and Norfolk, landscapes and sketches 
of the Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk' ' oftigures. In 1834 he obtained,greatly through 
(sixty plates), and the yearafter* Engravings | the persistent championship of Turner, the 
of the most remarkable of the Siipulchral appointment of drawing-master to King's 
Brasses in Norfolk,' and * Antiquities of St. College, London, a position he filled with 
Mary's Chapel at Stourbridge, near Cam- great success, and in which he was succeeded 
bridge.' During 181 8 and 1819 was nubli shed by his eldest son, Miles Edmund. The ap- 
* Excursions in the County of Norfolk,* a work pointment compelledhim to reside in London, 
neither published nor projected by him, but where he seems to have spent a hard-working 
illustrated by numerous small engravings ' but retired life in Hunter Street (No. 42), 
after drawings by himself and others. His j Brunswick Square. His last years were 
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<;lou(led with ill-health and mental depression, 
-which interfered seriously with his work and 
his happiness. The statement in Redtp*ave'8 
' Dictionary of Artists of the English School ' 
that Cotman ultimately lost his reason is un- 
warranted, but there is no doubt that he suf- 
fered from fits of alternate melancholy and 
•excitement, and that the mental condition of 
more than one of his children gave him great 
anxiety. Some letters wluch nave been pre- 
served show this and also the strength of his 
affectionSy his desire to do his duty towards his 
•children, and the courage with which he en- 
deavoured to meet the mfficulties of life. In 
1836 he was elected an honorary member of 
the Institute of British Architects, and after 
this, except the publication of ' Engravings 
of the Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk,' 1/3 
plates, 1839, there is no other event of suffi- 
<uent importance to chronicle before his death, 
which occurred 24 July 1842. He was buried 
in the cemetery behind St. John's Wood 
Chapel on 30 Julv. His collections at Nor- 
wich had been sold when he left that place 
in 1834, but the contents of his house in 
Hunter Street were sufficient to occupy five 
days' sale at Christie's. On 17 and 18 May 
1843 his drawings and pictures were sold 
by his executors at Christie's, and realised 
262/. 14*. only, nearly all the drawings fetch- 
ing but a few shillings apiece. The highest 
price obtained for a water-colour drawing was 
6/., and for an oil-painting 8/. 15«. His li- 
brary, which contained many rare and beau- 
tiful works, was sold on 6 and 7 June, and 
realised 277/. 18*. 6^., and his prints, sold on 
8 June, brought only 29/. 12s, 

The reputation of Cotman as an artist has 
greatlv increased of late years. It is now 
seen that he was one of the most orig^al and 
versatile of English artists of the first half of 
this centurv, a draughtsman and colourist of 
exceptional gifts, a water-colourist worthy to 
be ranked among the greater men, and excel- 
lent whether as a painter of land or sea. Al- 
though the variety of his sympathy for both 
art and nature was so great that his drawings 
and pictures differ much in style, they are 
generally remarkable for largeness of design 
and unusual breadth of light and colour. It 
was his principle to Meave out but add 
nothing,' and no one has carried * omissions ' 
to a more daring extent than he in some of his 
later works, where great spaces of wall or of 
sky are ' left,' to the sacrifice of detail but 
the enhancing of the ^neral effect. His oil- 
pictures are comparatively few. He had not 
time for them in nis busy life, but he painted a 




draughtsman, and of more refined and culti- 
vated individuality than * Old Crome ' [q. v.]; 
but his efforts needed concentration to pro- 
duce their due effect, and there can be bttle 
doubt that if he had had more time to devote 
to the production of important pictures he 
would nave taken much higher rank as an 
artist while he lived, and have before now 
achieved a reputation as a colourist equalled 
by few of his countrymen. There is one 
picture by Cotman in the National Gallery, 
and some water-colour drawings at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Some fine oil-pictures of his — *The Mishap,' 
a * Sea Breeze,' and a * Composition,' with a 
waterfall and bridge — are in the possession of 
Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., at Carrow House, near 
Norwich, and Mr. J. S. Mott of Bamingham 
Hall has a small but very beautiful * Gale at 
Sea.' Mr. Colman has also a good collection 
of his sketches, and Mr. J. Reeve of Norwich 
has a large number of sketches and drawings, 
including many good drawings illustrating 
the different phases of the artist from 1794 
to 1841. Many of his pictures have been ex- 
hibited of late years at the winter exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, especially in 1876 and 
1878. 

[Redgrave's Diet. ; Redgraves' Century of 
Painting; Bryan's Diet. (Graves); Wedraore's 
Studies in English Art, Ist series; Wodderspoon's 
John Crome and his Works, edited by Bacon, 
1876 ; notes left by the late Edwin Edwards, 
and eommunications from Mr. J. Reeve of Nor- 
wich.] C. M. 

COTMAN, JOSEPH JOHN (1814-1878), 
landscape artist, was the second son of John 
Sell Cotman, and was apprenticed to his uncle 
Edmund, who had succeeded to his (John's) 
grandfather's business [see Cotman, John 
Sell]. After about two years' apprenticeship 
he made the acquaintance of Joseph Geldart, 
a solicitor of Norwich, who was fond of 
sketching, and Cotman, who down to that 
time had not applied himself to art, now de- 
termined to follow the profession of an artist. 
Geldart did the same, and the two friends 
worked together assiduously. He went to 
London with his fi&ther in 1834, and remained 
there till 1836, when he returned to Norwich 
to take his brother Miles's [q. v.] practice as 
drawing-master. He was a good teacher and 
an artist of much original power, but he suf- 
fered from periodical attacKS of cerebral ex- 
citement, followed by depression, which pre- 
sented an insuperable bar to success in life. 
As he grew oloier these attacks became more 
frequent ; but in the intervals he worked with 
remarkable energy, producing a large quan- 
tity of drawings, many of them of great merit. 
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In his later years he was often reduced to 
dest it ut ion. In February 1 87 8 he went into 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital to undergo 



g^ree in 1603, and immediately took up his 
residence at Northampton, wliere, thxouek 
the patronage and influence of Sir Wil- 



an operation for cancer of the tongue. The . liam Tate, he acquired a considerable pro- 
operation sei*med quit^) successful, but his | fessional practice. He was still at Noith- 
efation at tlie thoughts of recovery brought ' amnton in 1623, and possibly as late as 16qO^ 
on symptoms of his malady, and imprudently | if tne date assigned to a manuscript opiiuoo 
leaving his room in the hospital to sketch in ' of Cottars, on the poisoning of Sir Eiu^r 
the early morning caused a relapse, from Andrews, be correct. In 1612 he published 
which he did not recover. He died at the ' * A Short Discoverie of the Unobserved Dan- 
hospital 15 March 1878, leaving a widow and • gers of Seuerall Sorts of ignorant and Un- 
several children. . considerate Practisers of JHijaicke in En^ 

rTT,f^.,«of;.« «^«,,««„?«,.f«,i 1.^ M,. T*ma- ^'^^' profitable not only for the Decaved 
J^lTZZc^r ' c'm""" Multitude «.d E^e for thei, Me«« C. 

-' pacities, but raising Reformed and mon 



COTMAN, MILES EDMUND (1810- 



Advised Thoughts in the Best Underataiid- 



i^K^^ r'T' ''"V^r 1^ V P T r,"^: with Directions for the Safest Election 

1858), landscape painter, eldest son of John i V7*„ -pu^:*.- „ ;« « .^.* , ."T"™ ^^'ri^? 

o 11 rV * t* T V. K T laiA 01 a Jrnysition m necessitie (London. 161i 

Sell Cotman [q. v.|, was bom 6 Jan. 1810. . i^.v rpf-i,,^^^,^^;, j- Z 5t^r**""> V'*^ 

n« was brought up as an artist under his , ^LS^lZ^«** '*i^^**'*5'*"*^* 
father's instruction. He continued to teach ' K^rmlt^^K^^^^'?' '^^'^^ 
his father's pupils and classes at Norwich ' ?2;S,^«*'^'^^t''^?'f»,^*.'^^ 
after the latterwas appointed drawing-master I l?i' *hX S^fJ^It^? ^-S?"*^ "^ ^ 
at King's College, I^ndon. In 1836 he was o3^w ^„™,Wr* ^^^"^ *^ 
appointed assistakt to his father at King's te''.'"iT^'iI^5^^f'J^*'f'^^?""P« 
Cfollege. and « 1843 succeeded him in his !^*' L^SL W^^tJ** * Subjects .» 
appointment ; but owing t. a change inthe I ^ HeStftthet'^^Si^';^; 

ir;f rtctdatfat:Th?cX'xni: i,rs£' l'^';ir^'" .^F "' i 

health jH^rmitted, he did not hold the appoint- fJi°!L^r.™.fr J^2\f°tV*'tP¥% ^ 
ment long. In (he latter part of his^llfe he ^^UrrlTI^UZP^'^A ^K '^^''^ ^*^ 
resided at North Walshai? where he <>on.'4J^^?^'^^,^^l'^VV'r*^ 

tinued painting and teaching till his health ^'^7^ M^t^ji^V^^'"^^' '^^ 
j„»i:_..5 wrL».-,i„u»„j*':„t„*i.„ivr„-<'„ii. the true Methode of the Discovery with » 



e<l there l3 Jan. 1 8o8. .1 of fire and water and the like, which are con- 
Cotman painted river and sea views in oil , ,.:„„:„„i„„i,„, »„i, /• ,• i ' "*"*-;' ""^i-"" 

and water colours, and etched a few plate., I k ' ?,^'^!^n.rl^i^$'^ *^"'J'*°'''*^"^''*' 
some of which wt.;. published bvC. M^iskett , ^5.,-^*-' ",*^2' '^?"i^ ^'^* ?."^''""^'* «">"! 




published was * Cotta 
[Informjition communicated by Mr. James ■ contra Antoniiun, or an Ant-Anton v, or an 
Reeve of Norwich ; Graves'b Diet, of ArtistH.] , Ant-Apology, manifesting Doctor Antonv 

(/. M. his Apologie for Aurum potabile, in true and 

' e<iuall ballauce of Right Reason, to be false 

COTTA orCOTTEY,JOIIX,M.D.(1575?- and counterfeit' (Oxford, 16i>3, 4to); which 
1H50P), physician and author, was a native was Cotta's contribution to the great An- 
of Wnrwickshire, but nothing is known of thouy controversy [see Anthoxy, Fraxcis"!. 
his ])arenta^e. In 1590 ho was admitted a In addition to these three works Cotta left 

to 




- _ printed 

M.A. degree. lie obtained the M.D. de- 1881 by J. Taylor from the original in the 
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poiflession of Sir Charles iBliam, bart., at 
Lamport Hall, NorthamptonHliire. 

"Whatever interest attaches to Cotta's writ- 
ings is dependent oa the matter contained 
in them, his literary sCvIe being, as he him- 
Mlf seems to have been aware, sinfpilarly 
cumbrouB and far from lucid. 



COTTAM, THOMAS (iri49-ir,82 ), 
Jesuit, was a native of Lancashire, being son 
of Laurence Cottam, gentleman, of Dil worth 
uid Tamaker, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Mr. Brewer, or Brewerth, of Brindle, who 
after her husband's death married William 
Ambrose, gentleman, of Ambrose Hall in 
Woodplumpton (GiLLow, Bibl. Did. of the 
English Catholica, i. 575). He entered at 
Brasenose Coll<^ (Tl.A. 23 March ir>68-U ; 
H.A. 14 Julj 1572), and on the completion 
of his academical studies he undertook the 
direction of a noted free Kr>mmar school in 
LondoD (DODD, Church Hi»t. ii. 116). He 
was converted to the Roman catholic faith 
hy Thomas Pounde, esq., of Belmont (after- 
wards a Jesuit), and proceeded to Douay 
College, where be studied philosophy and 
theology for some years (Moeus, Hut. Mi»- 
lionu Artffiicame Soc. Jent, p. 127). Ardently 
desiring to take part in the mission to the 
East Indies, he left Douay for Home, where 
he received the two lower sacred orders, was 
admitted to the Society of Jesus, and entered 
thenovitiateof St. Andrew on 8 April 1579 
{¥a\ST,Becords,ii.l^). In the sixth month 
of his noviceship he was attacked by violent 
feTer,and was sent by bis superiors to Lyons 
for change of air, but the sickness increasing, 
he appewed unfit for the society, and there- 
fore was dismissed firom the novitiate (Crai^ 
LOifEB, Mi»monary Prirttt, ed. 1741, i. 103). 
Cottam then went to the English college of 
Dooay, then temporarily removed to Rheims, 
was ordained pn est, and sent to England on 
the mission. On his arrival at Dover in June 
1580, he waa immediately arrested, having 
been betrayed by a spy named Sledd. Even- 
tually he was committed to the Marsbalsea 
trison, where be was tortured, and thence 
e was removed on Christmas day to the 
Tower of London, where he underwent the 
most terrible tortures of the rack and the 
' Scavenger's Daughter ' (TiiraBB, Sodttat 
Jem utgite ad tanffidiut et vita profusionfm 



c 1581 he was arraigned at West- 
minster Hall with Father £!dmund Campion 
and others, and condemned to death on ac- 
count of hi«jpriestlv character ( Howell, State 
Triatt, i. 1W8); SmwoK, life r,f Camj>im, 



p. 281 et seq.) Ilts execution was deferred 
for state reasons until 13 May 1582, when 
he was drawn on a hurdle from Newgate to 
T;-bum, with his companions William Fil- 
bie, Luke Kirby, and Laurence Richardson, 
priests, and was hanged, disembowelled, and 
quartered (^Historia del glorioxo Martirio di 
diciottoSacerdotimaceraiitlaSojf.UQ). It 
is said that be was readmitted to tue Society 
of Jesus shortly before his execution. He was 
beatified by Pope Leo XIII on 29 Dec. 1886. 

His portrait has been engraved {ORANaEB, 
Bioff. Hi»t. of England, ed. 1824, 1. 274). 

[Authoritiea cited above.) T. G. 

COITENHAM, Easl op. [See Pbpis, 
Chaelbs Chbistopheb, 1781-1851.] 
COrrEE,GEORGfiSACKVILLE(1755- 

1831), poet and translator, was the fourth son 
of Sir James Cotter. He was educated at 
Westminster School, of which be was captain 
in 1770, and in 1771 he was elected to St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A. in 1775 and MA. in 1779. Having 
taken holy orders he became vicar of Kilmsc- 
donough, and rector of Kilcreddan-Oarrivoe- 
and Ightermorragh, diocese of Cloyne. In 
1788 he published two volumes of ' Poems,' 
dedicated to Lady Shannon, and consisting 
of a poem in two books, entitled 'Prospecte, 
and a collection of odeH and other fugitive- 
pieces. In 1826 he published a transiation 
of Terence for the use of schools, in the pre- 
face to which he states that when at West- 
minster School he had been an actor in three 
of Terence's comedies. In the following 
year he printed seven of the plays of Flau- 
tue, ' translated literally and grammatically, 
and cleared of objectionable passages.' The 
later years of his life were spent at Youghal, 
Cork, and he died in 1831. Bv his wS'e, a 
daughter of Bavtey Rogers, pnysician and 
banker of Cork, he left, with otner issue, fonr 

[Welch's Alumni Wastmonaattrieiises, ed. 
1862, pp. 383. 3S3, 394, 634. 536, 573; Fonter's 
Earooetage and Kaightago.] T. F. H. 

COTTER, PATRICK (l761P-1806),Irish 
giant, was bom at Kinsale, co. Cork, in or 
about 1761, of poor parents of ordinary sta- 
ture. He was brought up as a bricklayer, but 
at the age of eighteen was hired by a showman 
for exhibition m England for the sum of 6(U. 
for three years. Soon after his arrival at 
Bristol, owing- to a disagreement with his- 
maater, he was thrown into thedebtors' prison 
for B fictitious debt. Upon his release he 
established himself at the Bristel fair, and 
earned 30^ in three days. After the manner of 
Irish giants he changed his name to O'Brien, 
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last two yt>ars of his litV' he nnit iniicd totravel ist, fled to Antwerp, and in 1 650 ent«Ttainbd 

thnui^hout the fount ry exhibit inp himself, at his house there many royalist fiuritiTe<, in- 

)inteil 

. , .titu- 

1KH3, in the forty-sixth year of his aj^e. He lar queen of lk>hemia, and lived in her hou?e 
was burietl in the Jesuit diapel in Trenehanl at the Hague for the two following vetis. 
Street, Bristol, where a tablet to his memorj- He is frequently mentioned in the letters li- 
stutes that he was eipht feet three incht*s in dressed by Elizabeth toSirKdward Nicholas, 
height. The inscription on his coflin-plate, and was in the confidence of Sir Edwtrd 
however, was* l*a trick Cotter O* J Wen of Kin- Hyde and others of Charles IPs advi*r« 
sale, Ireland, whose fitatun* was 8 feet 1 inch. {Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii, 310, 333, 33R: 
Died 8 Sept. 180<J, aged 46 years.' It is im- cf. Sir G. Broxley, CoU. Letferit,Vi9>':\ In 
j)ossil»le to reconcile the numerous discrepan- September 1055 Cotterell became secK«rarr 
cies with n»gard to his height. Acconlingto to Henry, duke of Gloucester. At the Re- 
Mr. Blair s accoimt, written in 1804, Cotter storation lie returned to England; was rvin- 
■* could not have btx-n more, on tlie whole, than stated master of the ceremonies ; was fiwm 
7 feet 10 inches' {.Gent. Mm/, vol. Ixxiv. () April 1663 to 1678 M. P. for Cardigan; lived 
pt. i. pp. 4i*0-l) ; while th«' catalogue of the at AVestminster, and wag a prominent figure 
contents of the Koyal College of Surgeons in all the court ceremonials of Charles IT* 
(pt. V. 1831, p. ol), in the description of a reign. Wood complains that by persistenth 
plaster cast of one of his hands, states that worryingArchbishop Juxon in f 661 he foisted 




hy A. Van Assen, ihited IKU, is given in the was sent for a short time an ambassador t^^ 
second volume of Kirby (opp. p. 332 ). There Brussels. In 1670 he was nominated master 
is also a curious etching by Kay done in 1803, of requests, and in December of the sameyetr 
w^hen Cotter was in lOdinburgh (vol. ii. No. the degn^eof D.C.L. was conferred on him at 
210). Tlie giant is here portrayed in the act ' Oxford, when he accompanied Prince AVil- 
of beinii: measured for a gri'ut ctuit by a little liam of Orange on a visit to the university, 
tailor standing on t iptoe on a cliair, while one Cotterell was permitted by James II to resiirn 
of Cotter's arms rests carelessly on the top of his otVicesat court in December 1686, and th' 
the roomdoor. Cotter has often h^tm con- ' mastership of the ceremonies ivas bestawcl 
fused with CharlesBynieTq. v.], another Irish , <m his ♦•Idest son, Charles Lodowick, whil-? 
giant, who died in l^cjudon in 17S3. his grandson, .[ohn Dormer, became assi^"taI:• 

nVood's fJianrs and Dwarfs, 1868, pp. 166- \ "Ji^^t^rllH was created L^^^^^ 
187, :i7r,, ;^8o. 4^7 8; Kirl)vs Wond.rtul ami ' i^^-' . ^"* ^^^^J V'** apparently died mTh. 
SvirntifioMnseuni. 1804, ii. 332-7; (>ont. Ma^r. | ^''^.^.^^Y"^'^^^^^ ri'TLLEK, ff orM*^^ t?d. NuT- 
1806. vol. Ixxvi. pt.ii. p. 083; Wilson's Wondorful ^'^l'« "• '^'^l- 

Characters. 1821, i. 415-22 ; Kay s Orijrinal Por- I Cotter.-ll translate«l : 1. * A Relation of rh- 
traits ami Carioatviro Ktehiii^r'*. 1877. ii. 115-17 ; | Defeating of Card. Mazarin and Ol. Crom- 
ChanilHii-s's r.<»ok ni Days, 1864, ii. 326-7; Notes well's design to have taken Ostend by tnM- 
aiid Qutri»-<, 2ikI s<t. iii. 436, xi. 369, 306.] 1 cherv in ItJoS, frt)ni the Spanish ' i London. 

G. Y. R. Vk I hm and KMit^). 1>. *The Famous Koman.- 
i of Cassandra,' from the French of 0. (!•• 

COTTERELL, Sin CHARLES (KHT)- ' Costes S<.igneur de la Calprenede ; Cottr- 



1G87 P), master of the ceremonie.«< and traiLs- 
lator, born in 1(115, was son of Sir Clement 
Cottert^ll of Wylsford, Lincoln.shire, gmom- 



rell's dedication to Charles II is dated fnnu 
the Hague, 5 .lune 1653 ; a first edition ot':i 
part of the work appeared in 165:?, and th- 



poller to James I for t went y years, who was ' wholewasi!ft<iuedinUJ61,1676,and(in5vol>. i 

17:?5. Pepvs read *Ca.ssandra' and prefenv-i 
it to * ITudibras' (/>fVrry, 16 Nov. 1668 an.l 
5 May 1669). 3. * The Spiritual Year, or a 
Devout Contemplation digested into dLstincr 
argumt>nt9 for every month of the year, and 
for every week in the month/ from the 



npjKiinted muster-niitster of Buckinghamshin.' 
bv the influence of A'illiers in Decemlxir 1(»1(5 
(Ef/erton l*(ij>rr.ty Camd. Soc. 4^<4). In early 
life Charlns was able to speak and read most 
modern languages, and in 1041 succeeded Sir 
John Fiuet as master of the ceremonies. His 
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Spanish (London, 1693). Cotterell repub- 
lished his own and his friend Aylesbury's 
translation of * Davila/ which had first ap- 
peared in 1647, in 1678, and claimed the exe- 
cut ion of the greater part of the work. Robert 
Codrington [q. v.] dedicated to Cotterell his 
* Memorials of Margaret of Valois,' 1661. 

Cotterell married the daughter of Edward 
West, of Marsworth, Buckinghamshire, by 
whom he had several children. A daughter 
Anne was the wife of llobert Dormer, of 
Kousham, Oxfordshire, and another daughter 
married Sir William Trumbull. A younger 
flon was killed in the sea fight of Southwold 
Bay in 1672 (Evelyn, Dtaiy, ii. 281). 

Sir Chables Lodowick Cotterell, the 
eldest son and his father's successor in the 
mastership of the ceremonies in 1686, was 
knighted on 18 Feb. 1686-7. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of LL.D. ; was incorporated 
D.O.L. of Oxford on 4 June 1708 (Hbarnb, 
Cdll. Oaf. Hist 80c. ii. 112); was commis- 
flioner of the privy seal in April 1697 ; ob- 
tained the reversion of his mastership of the 
ceremonies for his son on 31 Jan. 1698-9; 
was robbed on Hounslow Heath on his way 
to Windsor on 4 June 1706, and died in July 
1710. On the death of Prince George of 
Denmark in 1708, he published a * Whole Life ' 
of that prince as a chapbook. A copy is in the 
Orenville Library at the British Museum. Sir 
<}harles Lodowick married ( 1 ) Eliza, daughter 
of Nicholas Burwell of Gray's Inn, and (2) 
Elizabeth, daughter of Chaloner Chute. 

Sib Clement Cotterell. the son by the 
first wife, became master of the ceremonies 
on his father's death ; was vice-president of 
the Society of Antiquaries ; is described by 
Heame, under date 28 June 1734, as 'a 
scholar and an antiquary, and well skill'd in 
matters of proceeding and ceremony ' (JUli- 
qrtue Hearn. iii. 144) ; and died on 13 Oct. 
1758. On the death of his cousin, General 
John Dormer [q. v.], in 1741, Sir Clement 
inherited the Rbusham estates and assumed 
the additional surname of Dormer. Sir Cle- 
ment's son, who died in 1779, and grandson, 
who died in 1808, each became master of the 
ceremonies. The family is still represented 
by C. Cotterell Dormer, and in his library is 
a valuable collection of letters and papers 
relating to Sir Charles, Sir Charles Lodowick, 
and Sir Clement Cotterell {Hist. MSS. Comm. 
2nd Rep. 82-3). 

f Wood's FHgti(Bliss), ii. 324. 325, 890 ; Wood's 
Athenae Oxen. (Bliss), xliii, xlvi, xlvii, Ixii, iii. 
433,441,717, iv. 161 ; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. 
xi. 19, 2nd ser. x. iii. 366, 60, 6th ser. iv. 384 ; 
Evelyn's Diary ; Luttrell's Relation ; Burke's 
Landed Gentry, s.v. * Dormer.'] S. L. L. 



COTTERELL, WILLIAM (d. 1744), 
bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, was grandson 
of Sir Charles Cotterell [q. v.], and the third 
son of Sir Charles Lodowick Cotterell, by 
his second wife, Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Chaloner Chute of the Vyne, near Basing- 
stoke, Hampshire. Sir Clement Cotterell was 
his brother. One of the same name (probably 
the future bishop), having passed through 
Pembroke College, Cambriage, graduated 
B.A. in 1721, and M.A. three years later (see 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. iv. 386). In 1726, 
on the death of Dean John Trench, he was 
presented to the deanery of Raphoe in the 
north of Ireland, and the degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon him by diploma from the uni- 
versity of (jxford 1 Marcn 1733. His promo- 
tion to the bishopric of Ferns and Leighlin was 
by patent dated 24 March 1742-3; but he en- 
joyed this dignitv for little more than twelve 
months, his deatn taking place in England on 
21 June of the following year. The mention 
made of him in a letter from Swift to Mrs. 
Caesar, dated Dublin, 30 July 17^3, would 
lead us to infer that he was on terms of inti- 
macy with the dean. He died unmarried on 
21 June 1744, and was buried at St. Anne's 
Church, Soho, London, where there is a brief 
inscription to his memory. 

[Burke's Dictionary of the Landed Gentry 
(1849). i. 342; Catalogue of Oxford araduates; 
Cotton's Fasti Ecclesise Hibernicse; Scott's ed. 
of Swift's Works (1824), xviii. 162.] B. H. B. 



COTTESFORD, TH9MAS (d. 1666), 
protestant divine, a native of Winchester, 
studied first apparently at Oxford, and af- 
j terwards at Cambridge, where he took the 
, degree of M.A. He adopted the doctrines 
i of the reformers, and in January 1640-1 was 
charged before the privy council for setting 
forth an epistle written by Melanchthon in 
violation 01 the act of the six articles, and 
. he was committed to the Fleet during the 
king's pleasure. He held the rectories of St. 
Peter and St. Andrew in Walpole, Norfolk, 
which he resigned on 31 May 1644. On 
9 June following he was presented to the 
vicarage of Littlebury, Essex, and in 1647 
was appointed preacher to the royal com- 
missioners for visiting the dioceses of Salis- 
bury, Exeter, Bath, Bristol, and Chichester. 
On 20 May 1663 he was collated to the rec- 
'■ tory of St. Martin, Ludgate, London, and 
on 10 July in the same year preferred to the 
prebend of Apesthorpe in the church of York 
(Lb Neve, tasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 167). On 
the accession of Queen Mary he withdrew 
to the continent, and resided successively at 
Copenhagen, Geneva, and Frankfort. He 
died at Frankfort on 6 Dec. 1666. 

V 2 
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II is principal work.* iin» : 1 . * Tlie Kecken- ! College, Oxford, for 'vrhick he was a fuccesoful 
vnc:^ iiml j)ocltinicion of the VtLVth and I competitor in 1829; the impairs of St. Alfaons 




t ion of this translation from X\\\\ Latin three the restoration of the tcwrer and spire of 




ig^lyshe 

dwell \-ng at Wynchf'stre in Englande,' * An of St. Mary's Church, Bury St. Edmund^; 

Epistle writ ton to a pood l^dy, for the com- the restoration of Herefond Cathednl, on 

forte of a frende of lier.^, wherein the Nona- which he was engnged at the time of his 

tions errt)ur(> now reuimvl by thi' Anabap- death. In London he actively supported tlw 

tistes is confuted, and the synne apaynste retention and restoration of the uidy chapel 

the holy Gosto planily declared/ and 'The in St. Saviours Church, Southwark. and gare 

prayer of Daniel turned into metr«> and ap- ^ valuable advice and assistance in the resto- 






8vo. *X 'Marten Micron, minister of the of his architectural designs at the Ro>'&I 
Dutch Church in London, his short and faith- : Academy. Among the minor works maybe 
full instruction for th«'edifyenp and comfort , named: therest oration of the churchw of 

Chesterford, Eswi ; 

Homingshesth, 

Theberton in Suffolk; 

translation of John i\ Lasco on the disci- Milton Bryan, Bedfordshire ;Roo8,York»hiiv, 
plinn of the church. Cottesford was also, it and many othera. He executed private work* 
i.s said, engaged in the compilation of the for Lord Brougham at Brougham Castle, 
liturg}-. I Westmoreland ; for Jjord Harrington at EI- 

[Tamier's Bi!)l. Brit. p. 202; Ncwcoupfs Re- j vast on Castle, Derbvsh ire; for Lord Dunraven 
pertorivim,i.415.ii.304;Oou^'h'sIiidextoParker at Adare Manor, X.imerick; and for Lorf 
Soo. PuMioAtions; Coopers Athenae Cantab, i. ' Craven at Combe Abbey, Berkshire. One of 

il)ortant works wa? the 
of the extensive »'?tiit»-* 
^ . , aterloo Bridge, Woni:- 

P- 1"*-] ^- ^ • ■ ing to Mr. John Field of Tooting, and fonn- 

COTTINGHAM, LEWIS XOCKALLS ing the large parish of St. JohnV. Lambr^rh. 
( 17^^7-1847), arcliiti'ct, born at Laxli(.'l<l,Suf- IUtc he built a rt»sideiice for himsi'If in 
folk, :?4 Oct. 17H7, was the son of a farmer Waterloo Bridge Koad, which compri«e<l 
of an ancient and n'S]H'('tabli' family. As he suites of rooms 8i)ecially designed to recoivf» 
(juickly sIiowjhI a ta«it»? for siMfnici' and art, the valuable collect ions ofan^hitectural work's 
lip wa^ apprcntic<'(l to a buildor at Ipswich, and the library- which he formed durint \\\^ 
who had an t'Xten.siv»' practiro, when* Cot- ^ career. These colh»ctiou3 Wfre very W'-U 
tin^liam, by sovenil years of industry, ac- known to all students and lovers of Gotlic 
quin^d a .sound ])ractical education. In 1811 ' archit<»ctiire, and cont^iined many siK-cinn'ii-i 
he commenced his career as an architect, and of (lothic carving in stone and' wo<h1 p!>*- 
n.'m«»ved to London. In 18l'l* ho obtained ser\'ed from buildings tliat had }>een ile- 
his first api)oint!nent as architect and .sur- stroyed. A catalogue was published, but 
vevor to the Cooks* Company, and in l^:?.') the colle<'tion was di8i)erse<l, to the n^in>.t 
he was selecttnl by the dean and chapter of of all, a few years after his death, (\ntinp- 
Kochester to execute repairs and restorations ham was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
for their cathedral, the hitter including a ' quaries and a member of other scientific «o- 
new central tower. He was patrr)nised by | cieties. In * ArclMCologia/ vol. xxix., there 
Mr. John Harrison of Spelston Hall, Derby- ; is pu))lished his description of the encaustic 
shire, for whom he built a n?sidence at that tiles in the pavement of the cha]iter-house 
place in the Peq>endicular style of Gothic. ! at Westminster (encrraved from his designs 
Cottingham soon gained a n.*putation as a I in J. G. Nichols's * facsimiles of Encaustie 



(Jothic architect, and e.xecutetl several im- 
portant works ; among thest? w»'n» the resto- 
ration of the interior ofthe chapel at Magdalen 



Tiles *), and his account of the discovery in 
the Temple Church of the leaden coffins of 
the Knights Templars. 
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He published from 1822 to 1829: 1. * Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, Details, and Views, 
with Mouldings, full size, of the Chapel of 
King Henry v II at Westminster Abbey,* 
And also a second volume containing details 
of the interior of the same. 2. * Plans, Ele- 
vations, Sections, and Details at large of 
"Westminster Hall/ 3. 'The Smith and 
JFounder's Directory, containing a series of 
Designs and Patterns for Ornamental Iron 
And Brass Work/ 4. * Working Drawings for 
GK)thic Ornaments, selected and composed 
£rom the best examples, consisting of capitals, - 
bases, cornices, &c/ These drawmgs, though 
rather coarsely executed, are interesting, as 
being perhaps the first full-size illustrations 
x)f medieval carving published in this form. 
5. 'Grecian and Koman Architecture, in 
twenty-four large folio plates.' Cottingham 
did a great deal to promote the revival of 
mediaeval Gothic architecture, but, as an 
architect, is now esteemed more for his 
-draughtsmanship than the works that he 
carried out ; in the latter his enthusiasm for 
the Gothic revival fre(|uently overcame his 
discretion in handling the buildings entrusted 
to his care. He died in Waterloo Bridge 
Koad, after a long illness, 13 Oct. 1847, and 
-was buried at Croydon. He married in 1822 
Sophia, second daughter of Robert Turner 
Cotton of Finsbury, bv whom he left two sons 
jmd one daughter. Hhe elder son, Nockalls 
Johnson Cottingham (1823-1864), also be- 
came an architect, and assisted his father, 
especially in the restoration of Hereford Ca- 
thedral, where the reredos is executed from 
liis designs. He showed some skill also in 
designing for stained glass. After a rather 
chequered career he perished in 1854 on his 
way to New York in the wreck of the * Arctic * 
M the early age of thirty-one. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. (1847) pp. 
648-50 ; Builder, 23 Oet. 1847 and 2 Dee. 1856; 
Athenieam, 16 Oct. 1847 ; Ipswieh Journal, 
23 Oct. 1847; Art Union, 1847; Ward's Men 
of the Reign ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] L. C. 

COmNOTON, FRANCIS, Lord Cot- 
tington (1578P-1652), bom about 1578, was 
the fourth son of Philip Cottington of God- 
monston (Collins, Peerage, ix. 481), near 
Bruton in Somersetshire. His mother, accord- 
ing to the pedigree in Hoare (Modem Wilt- 
shtre, Hundred of Duntoorthf 21), was Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Biflete. Clarendon, how- 
ever, says 'his mother was a Stafford, nearly 
allied to Sir Edward St^ord, who was vice- 
<;hamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, and had 
been ambassador to France ; by whom Francis 



Cottington was brought up, and was gentle- 
man of his horse,and left one of the executors 
of his will, and by him recommended by Sir 
Robert Cecil, then principal secretary of state, 
who preferred him to Sir Charles Comwallis 
when he went ambassador to Spain in the be- 
ginning of the reign of King James ' {Rebel- 
lioHf xiii. 30). When Comwdlis was recalled, 
Cottington acted for a time as English agent 
(1609-1 1), and was appointed En^ish consul 
at Seville (January 1612, Gabdikeb, History 
of England, ii. 134, 161). On his return to 
England he was appointed one of the clerks of 
the council (September 1613, Court and Times 
of James /, i. 273). While holding this posi- 
tion he was employed by Somerset, Lake, and 
the Spanish party in the king's council to urge 
Gonaomar to press forward the proposal for a 
Spanish marriage in opposition to the treaty 
for the marria^ of Prince Charles to a French 
princess then m progress (January 1614, Nar- 
rative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty, Camd. 
Soc. 111). In 1616 Digby was recalled from 
Spain, and Cottington for a time took his place. 
Through him King James made to the Spanish 
court his offer of mediation in the Bohemian 
Quarrel (September 1618, Helations between 
England and Germany, Camd. Soc. 10, 19, 26). 
On his return, Cottinjgton's knowledge of 
Spanish affairs made him continually in re- 
quest with the king, and he was also, in Oc- 
tober 1622, sworn secretary to the Prince of 
Wales (Court and Times of James I, ii. 352). 
On 16 Feb. 1623 he was knighted, and at the 
same time created a baronet (Forty-stventh 
Report of the Deputy-Keeper of Public Re- 
cords, 130). When Prince Charles resolved 
to go in person to Spain, Cottington was one 
of the first persons consulted, and communi- 
cated to Clarendon a lively description of the 
scene between himself, Buckingham, and the 
king (Clarendon, i. 30). In spite of his 
expressed disapproval of the plan, Cottington 
was charged to accompany the prince, and 
took part m the negotiations at Madrid which 
followed. On his return he was disgraced, 
deprived of his office and emoluments, and 
forbidden to appear at court. Buckingham 
had not forgiven his original opposition to 
the journey, to which he had lately added 
the fault of protesting his belief that the 
restoration 01 the Psdatinate was still to 
be hoped for from the Spanish ministers 
(Gardineb, History of England, v. 321). 
Buckingham therefore openlv announced to 
Cottington that he would do all he could 
to ruin him, to which Cottington replied 
by requesting the return of a set of hang- 
ings, worth 800/., which he had presented 
to the duke in hope of his future favour 
(Clarendon, i. 67). After the d\^e*s death 
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\\'('stoii'A i ntluencu st^ciiri'd Colt ington a seat ' the Lad j 3Ioni/ tbe delayer of the honest and 

in the privy council (12 Nov. 1628), and on economical administration he eoufrht to in- 

iJO Marcli UW) tlie attDniey-general was or- troduct*: he now wrote of Cottington a^ the 

dered to pn»i)nref«)rhim a grunt of thechan- great obstacle, * the Lady Moras waitmj- 




treaty whieli put an end to the war, and Cotting^ton's activity was directed to ob- 
reproduc^'d, wit Ii a few unimportant modifi- taining the treaaiirership for himself, to 
cations^ the treaty ol' HKXl. This was fol- 8t»cure which he intrigued on every side, 
lowed on 2 Jan. 1<>31 bv a 8<?cret treaty for In this struggle his self-control, and his 
the partition of Holland between Kngland acquaintance with the business of the ex- 
and Spain, as the price of the restorat i on of t lie chequer, enabled him to hold his own agaiiut 
VA\a\\naU} {Gajhhskil, Hij*foiy of ISnf/landt I^aud, and sometimes, as in the instance of 
vii. 17H: Claremhn State Pajtertt^ i.49). As the enclosure of Riclimond Park, to make 
a reward the ni'gotiator was raised to the his adversary ridiculous to the king (Cu- 
peeragt! by the title of Huron Cottington of rendon, i. 208). Nevertheless, Laud *uc- 
Hanworth, Middlesex (10 July Kiiil). AVith cet^ed in securing the treasury for Juxm 
Weston and Windebniike Cottington was ' (6 March 1636), and Cottington became ' no 
throughout in the king'n confidence witli re- more a leader, but meddled with his particn- 
spcct to his Kecrot fon?ign policy, and «.»pre- . lar duties only' (Strafford Paper f, i. 523^ 
Rented with them in the couneil the party ii. 52). Besides ser^'ing on the conmiiltrt 
favourable to Spain, and hostile to France of the council for foreign allkirs, Cottington 
and Holland, lliniself a catholic at heart, acted also as a member of the committee for 
and usually declaring himself such when se- Irish affairs appointed in April 1(J34 (Lai"P, 
riously ill, Cottington supported the cat ho- , H^'orAvf, iii. 67), and of the far more important 




venue of that court to the king to l)e much , one of the war party (ih, ii. 186), but lii» 
greater than it had ever been before his ad- position as chancellor of the exchequer made 
ministration; by which husbandry' all the liim still more prominent in the diirerent de- 
rich fjimilies of England, of noblemen and vices for raising money for the war. In June 
gentlemen, w(.Te exceiMlinjrly inrense<l, and 1()39 Cottington att*^mpted to raise a hxin 
even indcvot 0(1 to the crown ' (Olakexdon, from the city, and, when the aldermen re- 
ii. lO'J). His netivity in ♦'xtending the rights fused, supported AVindebanke in urging C'> 
of his olHce was one of tli(? c\\w{ causes of its eroion (( jARDINER, History of EnfflatuI, ix. 
abolition; it also li'cl him into a quarrel with 39). In the following May, after the disj?«v 
the lord-keepeT Coventry (Hi:ylvn, Lift' of lution of the Short parliament, he advocated 
Lniiffy i. 225 ). More srrious was the host ility war against the Scot s as a necessary mea.-ure 
between Laud and Cottington which l>egnn of self-defence, and argue<l that in such an 
ab<nit the same lime. On !(> March 1 ().*>."» the extremity money might 1>e raised without a 
treasury wasput in commission, and l)othCc»t- parliament. According to Vane's notes he 
t ington and tlu^ archbisho]) named commis- added that the lower house wert; weary h?th 
sionrrs. IVUhalthe treasury board and in the of king and church {HUt. M^SiS. Comm. 3rd 
committee for foTMi«rn affairs Cottington fre- Kep. 3). In July he in vain attempt tnl to 
quently cam*' into (M)llisiou with Laud, whose persuade the city to lend, and the French 
corn'si)(m(l»»nc.«' is full of complaints of his aml)«LSsador to procure, the king a loan of 
* Spanish tricks' and gfn«;ral untrustworthi- 400,000/.; in the end he was obliged to raise 
ness. In two important casfs, the case of the , money by a s|)eculalion in pepper ( Gardixkr, 
soap-makers' monopoly and thecasc^of Bagge , History of Entfianti, ix. 175, 190). He also 
and IN'll, Laud and (Cottington took opposite prepartvl the Tower for a siege, having been 
sides. II ♦» also alarmed Laud by interceding a])pointed constable of that fortress (ih, 191 ). 
on bt?half of AVilliams, bishop of Lincoln, At the meeting of the Longparliament the par- 
although, when his case actually came to a liumentaryh-aders resolved to call Cottington 
judgm«^nt , ( V)tt ingt on gav«* his sentence for t he t o an accotmt ( Sanw)RD, t^twliev of the Great 
imposition of a fine of 10,000/. on the bishop ' TleheUion^ 308). Seeing the danger, he re- 
( Laud, Works, vii. 1 39; Kishworth, ii. 4l«). ' solved to efface himself and give up his oflice.". 
In the archbishop's confidential correspon- i He was ready, in exchange for an assurance 
dence with Stratford he had termtnl Portland • of indemnity, to surrender the chancellorship 
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of the exchequer to Pym, and the court of 
"\^'a^d8 to Say. The * sharp expressions ' he 
had used in the council, made known during 
Straftbrd's trial by Vane's notes, added to his 
danger. In May 1 641 he did actuallv 8ur> 
render the court of wards to Say (17 May), 
and alfio the lieutenancy pf Dorsetshire to 
Salisbury (10 May), but he retained the chan> 
cellorship of the exchequer till the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Colepeper in January 1642. 
According to Clarendon, Strafford had re- 
commended the king to send Cottington to 
succeed him in Ireland as deputy, ' but the 
winds were too high and too much against 
him then to venture thither' (Rebellion, App. 
M. 6). 

Cottington was not one of the peers who 
joined the king at York at the be^nning of 
the war. In a petition to the House of 
I^rds he represents himself as ill with gout 
at Founthill, and appears as paying assess- 
ments to the parliament (Lords' Journals, v. 
417). In 1643, how^ever, he joined the king, 
and was one of the 'junto ' set up by Charles 
in the autumn of that year (Clarbndon, Life, 
iii. 37). He also took part in the Oxford 
parliament, was appointed lord treasurer on 
3 Oct. 1643 (Black, Docquets of Letters 
Patent signed by Charles I at Oxford, p. 80), 
and signed the capitulation of Oxford in July 
1646. Being one of the persons excepted by 
the parliament from any indemnity or com- 
posit ion, he went abroad,and during the earlier 
part of his exile seems to have liTed at Rouen. 
Thence the queen summoned him in May 
1648 to attend Prince Charles, and after 
being taken by an Ostend pirate, and losing 
1,000/. on the way, he at length reached the 
Hague (Clabendon, Rebellion, xi. 23 ; Life, 
V. 11). After the king's execution a deter- 
mined attempt was made by Lord Jermyn 
to exclude Cottington from the council of 
Charles 11. It was not successful ; but, never- 
theless, in April 1649, on the suggestion of 
the prince, it was determined by the king 
that Cottington should go to Spain to en- 
deavour to raise money, and Hyde resolved 
to accompany him (Rebellion, xii. 35 ; AV- 
cholas Papers, Cama. Soc., p. 124). Their 
instructions are dat^ 24 May 1649 {Calen- 
dar of Clarendon State Papers, ii. 48). The 
ambassadors, who reached Spain in November 
1 649, were coldly received, slighted, and could 
effect nothing. The deliberations of the 
Spanish council on the question of their recep- 
tion have been printed^ Guizot (Cromwell, 
i. App. vi. X. xi.), and Clarendon has left a 
long account of their mission (Rebellion, bk. 
xii i. ) Cottington's old influence had entirely 
vanished ; ' he is more contemned and hated 
here than you can imagine,' writes Hyde ', 



* without question we might have done more 
in the king's business if it had not been for 
him, who yet will not understand that they 
are not his friends' (C/aremfow State Papers, 
iii. 25). The destruction of the Spanish fleet 
in the Downs by the Dutch in 1639 was * most 
unjustly laid to his want of kindness,' and 
another cause of the Spanish king's 'notable 
aversion from him was furnished by Cotting- 
ton's apostasy from the catholic religion.' l£a 
religious history was indeed somewhat re- 
markable. Comwallis records an attempt 
to convert him to Catholicism in 1607 ( Win- 
wood Papers, ii. 321), but he did not actually 
become a catholic till 1623, during a danger- 
ous illness which took place whde he was 
at Madrid (Narrative of the Spanish Marriage 
Treaty, Camd. Soc., 249). 

Returning to Engleoid he again adopted 
protestantism, but made a second declaration 
of Catholicism during another illness in 1636 
(Gardiner, History of England, viii. 140). 
Now resolving, as he wrote to the king on 
1 March 16*51, to remain in Spain, he deter- 
mined again to become a catnolic, and was 
after considerable difficulties reconciled by 
the papal nuncio (Clarendon, Rebellion,xuu 
27 ; Calendar of Clarendon State Papers, ii. 
97). He succeeded in obtaining license to 
remain at Valladolid, and a promise that his 
necessities should be supplied. The care of 
the English Jesuits provided and made ready 
for him the nouse in that city where he had 
before resided during the reign of Philip HI, 
and there he died, on 19 June, 1652, at the 
age of seventy-four. His body was brought 
to England in 1679, and interred in West- 
minster Abbey by his nephew, Charles Cot- 
tington. His epitaph and an engraving of 
his monument are given in Darrs * West- 
monasterium ' (i. 181). Clarendon, who de- 
scribes his character at length, terms him a 
very wise man, and praises above all his 
great self-command. One of his chief cha- 
racteristics was his dry humour ; ' under a 
grave countenance he covered the most of 
mirth, and caused more than any man of the 
most pleasant disposition.' * His greatest 
fault was that he could dissemble,' a fault of 
which all who had any dealings with him 
continually complain. He raised by his in- 
dustry an estate of about 4,000/. a year, and 
built himself at Hanworth and Founthill 
two of the finest houses in England (Straf- 
ford Papers, i. 51, ii. 118). Clarendon con- 
cludes by saying that * he left behind him a 
i greater esteem of his parts than love of his 
person.' With his death the barony of Cot- 
tington became extinct. He married in 1623 
Sir Robert Brett's young widow, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Meredith, sometime pay- 
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lUAi^ter of x\w. forces in the Low Countries le^e, in which capacity he signed an acknow- 
{Court anti Timen of Jamen /, ii. ;3<J5). His ■ lodgment of the royal supremacy on 30 July 
trhildren by her all prodecrased him ; two, . 1534. Tliis document is now in the Pablic 
ii son and a daughter, died in 1G31 during | llecord Office. His connection with Lizicoln 




1 1 March 16;U Cottington wrote to Strafford I Hungate, Lincoln, being installed on 5 Oct. 
announcing the d(>ath of his wife {ib, i. ^14), His successor was collated in October 1542, 
whoditMl22Feb. 16:U,aged.*^3. From notices $o that Gutch^s statement that he died in 
in the same papern it seems that he thought 1540 is, perhaps, not far "wrong. The *Mr. 
of marrying again, and 1-rfidy Stanhope and Cotisforae, preacher,' mentioned by Strvpe 
a daugliter of the lord-keeper Coventrjr are j {CranrMr,-D, 147) in the reign of Edward Vl, 
mentioned, but he remainiKi a widower (i&. ii. | must be a different person. 
47, 168, 246 ). His estates passed to Francis, [Cal. State Papers Henry VUI, vols. iii. iv. t. ; 
son of his brother Maurice. A portrait, pro- ' Wood's Fasti Oxon. i. 14, 29, 41. 71, 76. 81. 84, 
bably painted in Spain by a Spanish artist, | 85-90; Gutxihs Colleges and Halls, 241, 42« ; 
is in the National Portrait Gallerv. Strype's EccL Mem. i. i. 670 ; Foze, v. 5. 422. 

,„, 1 . T V w . /• ^u 'u 1 ir ^0^' S'-^^'" ^ Neve's Fasti Eccl. Angl. ii. 101, 

[Uaremlons Life, Hist of the Rebellion; iii. 475, 486, 667.] C. T. M. 

Clarendon State Fapere; Domestic bt^ite Fa- 

pers ; Strafford Correspondiiice ; Gardiner's Hist. COTTLE, AMOS SIMON (1768 P-1800), 
of England; Hoards Modem Wiltshire, the ' elder brother of Joseph Cottle [q. vJ, was bom 
Hundred of Dunworth; and the other autlioritios i iu Gloucestershire about 1768. He received 
mentioned in the text."] C. H. F. a classical education at Mr. Henderson'^ 

^/%mnrra^/^^T^ t/^ttx- / , ^rtf^^^ school st Hanhsm, near Bristol, and subsc- 

COTTISFORD J0^^ (rf. 1540 r), rec- ^^ntlv at Magdalene CoUege, Cambridge, 
tor of Lincoln (ollegc, Oxford, was educated ^^^t dii not teS his B.A. de«ee until 17ft>. 
at LincolnCollege, taking thfylegrees of R^^^ 1 ^^ ^^^ at his chambers in Clifford's Inn on 
in I0O6, MA. m lolO, and D.D m 152;> 28 Sept. 1800. His principal work is *Ice- 
(3 July). He served as proctor for 1515, | landic Poetry, or the EddaofSaemimd, tians- 
and, on the resignation ol Thomas Drax, , ^^^^ i,,^.^ lEnglish verse,' Bristol, 1797. It 
was elected rector of his college (2 March ^ i^^ ^^^ ^^ated whether the translation is made 





this appnintmi'nt Irom Archbisliop A\ ar- gijerable facility of versification, it Is pr.- 
Imm, tho diaiicellor, on tlie death of l)r. ^^j^j ^, ^^ ^^ritical introduction of no value, 
Ihomas Musgraye in Uio autumn of lo'i/, ' ^,^j ^ poetical address from Soutliev t^» the 
and took t lie oaths on . Dec On AVarhams , ^^^^^^^^^ ^^;^^^^ contains the celebrated pane- 
(leath in August lo:3i> lie mKigned, and was SL^^^^ of Mary Wollstonecraft, ' who amon^ 

(vedcMl by AV il ham rrcsliain, the nominee of ^.,,,„e„ |,,ft ^o equal mind.' As she died on 
.John Longland l)ishopol Lincoln, tH' ncvjvlv 10 Sei)t. 1797, and Cottle's prt^face is dateii 

A''!^ f .T: ?'• '\':'^'!'^^ on 1 Nov., it must havt^ been composed im- 

minor 
on 

- , , , ..,,.. , . ..terprise and a Latin ode on the 

Lane, London wlio was active m the distri- , Fn.nch cdnquest of Italy, are published along 
bntion of such literature and was subst- with his brother's * Malvern Hills.' 

quently burnt m Snuthheld in companv with , r^ * xt « lonn t^.^i, r«^**i • at 1 -« 
/, • , T 4 1 • * " X 1' ' [Gent. Mag. 1800: Joseph Cottle s Malvt-rn 

names and .h.^ronie. A graphic account ol \j\\\^ -i » r r g 

the whole aH'air. and the dismay of Cottis- "' 

ford on hearing of Garret's eseiipe from his j COTTLE, JOSEPH (1770-1853), book- 

])rison by his friend l)ala))er, is in Foxe's seller and author, born in 1770, was the 

* Martyrs ' (v. A'l\ ). IJoth Foxe and Str>^pe ' brother of Amos Cottle [q. v.] He did not, 

♦MToneously giv«* loiH) instead of 1528 as the ' like his brother, enjoy a classical education, 

(bite of the occurrence. | but was for two years at the school of Mr. 

In 15.32 Henry VIII nominated him as j llichard Henderson, and received some in- 

on<* of th(; canons of the new college (now ■ struction from his son John, who, though 

( 'hrist Chundi ) which he erected on tTiefoun- ' writing nothing, afterwards passed for a pro- 

dation lai<l by Cardinal Wolsey, but he con- ' digyat Oxford. Henderson took grreat notice 

t inued to hold his rectorship of Lincoln Col- ' of Cottle, advised him to become a bookseller, 
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4ind so stimulated his love of reading that 
before he was twenty-one he had read more 
than a thousand volumes of the best English 
literature. He set up in business in 1791. 
In 1794 he made, through liobert Lovell, the 
acmiaintance of Coleridge and Southey, then 
in Bristol and preparing for emig^tion to 
America [see Coleridge, Samuel Taylob]. 
Cottle, having himself a small volume of 
poems in the press, warmed towards the 
young poets, and surprised them by the libe- 
rality of his proposals. Coleridge had been 
offered in London six cuineas for the copy- 
right of his poems. Cottle offered thirty, 
and the same sum to Southey, further pro- 
posing to give the latter fifty guineas for his 

* Joan of Arc,* which he would publish in 
quarto, allowing the author fifty copies for 
himself. He also assisted in making arrange- 
ments for the lectures delivered on behalf of 
pantisocracy. He facilitated Coleridge's mar- 
riage by the promise of a guinea and a half 
for every hundred lines of poetry he might 
produce after the completion of the volume 
already contracted for. This eventually ap- 
peared in April 1796. *Joan of Arc was 
published in the same year. Cottle next 
undertook the publication of Coleridge's pe- 
riodical, *The Watchman,' the expense of 
which was chiefly borne by him. He was 
shortly afterwards introduced by Coleridge 
to Wordswort h, and the acquaintance resulted 
in the publication of the two poets' * Lyrical 
Ballads ' in the autumn of 1798. In the 
following year Cottle retired from business 
as a bookseller. He certainly could not have 
made a fortune by publishing the works of 
the Lake poets, but his means must have 
been good, for he shortly afterwards produced 
several volumes of his own. * Malvern Hills' 
was published in 1798, * John the Baptist, a 
Poem,' in 1801 , * Alfred, an Epic Poem, in the 
same year, * The Fall of Cambria 'in 1809, 

* Messiah ' in 1816. These pieces attracted 
sufficient attention to expose him to the sar- 
casm of Byron, whose lines would probably 
have been forgotten if Cottle had not pil- 
loried himself in a more effectual manner. 

* You are,' wrote Southey when he heard, in 
1836, that Cottle was preparing his remi- 
niscences, ' keeping up your habitual prepa- 
ration for an enduring inheritance.' He cer- 
tainly did succeed in immortalising himself 
as the most typical example of the moral and 
religious Philistine. His acquaintance with 
Coleridge, interrupted by the latter's depar- 
ture from Somersetshire, had been resumed 
on two or three occasions ; he had been the 
channel of conveying to him De Quincey's 
munificent gift of d(X)/. ; and when in 1814 
Bnd 1816 (^leridge's fortunes had sunk to 



the lowest ebb by his indulgence in opium, 
Cottle had addressed to him some very well 
intended if not very judiciously worded re- 
monstrances, which fiad extorted contrite and 
agonised replies. Writing a little later, in 
his * Biographia Literaria, Coleridge alludes 
to Cottle as * a friend from whom 1 never re- 
ceived any advice that was not wise, or a re- 
monstrance that was not gentle and affec- 
tionate.' In spit^ of the strongest remon- 
strances from Poole and Gillman, vanity and 
self-righteousness toother induced Cottle, in 
his * Early Recollections, chiefly relating to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge ' (1887), not only 
to enumerate all his own little generosities to 
Coleridge and Southey, but to enter into the 
painful details of Coleridge's opium infatua- 
tion, printing his own letters and the answers. 
The unworthiness of such conduct is even 
agg^vat«d by an attempt to represent it as 
the fulfilment of an injunction 01 Coleridge's 
own, wrung from him by the extremity of 
mental and bodily anguish. Cottle erred 
from sheer obtuseness and want of moral 
delicacy, and hurt himself much more than 
Coleric^, whose failings would have become 
sufficiently known from other sources, while 
even Cottle's poems would have given a very 
inade(][uate idea of his stupidity without his 
memoirs. * The confusion in Cottle's " Re- 
collections " is greater than any one would 
think possible,' says Southey. It may be 
added that the book is very inaccurate in its 
dates, and that the documents quoted are 
seriously garbled. Reprehensible and in some 

Sarts absurd, it is, however, by no means 
ull, and besides its curious and valuable 
particulars of the early literary career of 
Coleridge and Southey, has notices of other 
interesting persons, otherwise little known, 
such as Robert Lovell and William Gil- 
bert. It is embellished by youthful portraits 
of Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Charles I^mb. A second edition with some 
alterations and additions was published in 
1847 under the title of * Reminiscences of 
Coleridge and Southey.* Cottle died at Fair- 
field House, Bristol, 7 June 1863. The ap- 
Sndix to the fourth edition of his * Malvern 
ills ' (1829) contains several prose essays 
by him, including an account of his tutor 
Henderson, a discussion of the authenticity 
of the Rowley poems, and a description of 
the Oreston Caves, near Plymouth, and the 
fossils found therein. His correspondence 
with Haslewood on the Rowley MSS. is pre- 
ser\'ed in the British Museum. 

[Cottle's BecoUections and appondiz to Mal- 
vern Hills ; Lives of Coleridge ; Southey's Life 
and CorrespoDdence ; Warter's Selections from 
Southey *8 Letters.] R. G. 
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Cotton, baktiioia)Mkw de ol i cotton, charle.s (it5:io-i6M7 >, po^, 

129S ?), historian, was a monk of Norwich, '■ friend of Izaak Walton, and tran^lntor uf 
and probably a native of Cotton in Suffolk, j MontAigne*s * Elssays,' bom at Berepford in 
but nothin^ns known of hit) life. His principal I St atfonLshire 28 April 1030, was the only 
work bears the title of Ilistoria An^licana,' j child of the Charles Cotton whose bnlliauc 
andisinthrtHjbcK^ks. The first b(x>k is a literal . abilities are extolled in Clarendons *Life' 
transcript fn)m Geoffrey of Monmouth. The i (i. 36, ed. 1827). His father inherited! 
second book, which contains the history of i compet«nt fortune, and by his marriage with 
Enghind from 449 to 129rt, consists of ttree ! Olive, daughter of Sir John Stanhope of El- 
l>ortions: the first, extending to the Norman | vaston in Di^rbyshire, became possessed of 
conquest, is an unskilful compilation from ' estates in Derbyshire and Staffordshire. In 
Henry of Huntingdon; t he se^'ond, a chroni- Herrick^s 'Hesperides* there is a i>oem ad- 
clo of lOtKJ to 12*,)1, is a copy of a work by I dressed to the elder Cotton, and Richard 
an unknown writer, wliich exists in manu- ' Brome dedicated to him (in 1639) Flet- 
Kcrijit at Norwich; and the third, from 1291 i cherts ^Monsieur Thomas.* Among his friends 
to 121^8, ap|»ears to be original, and has con- ' were lien Jonson, Donne, Selden, Sir Henry 
siderabli^ value for the period to which it AVotton, Izaak Walton, and other famous 
refers. The Norwich chronicle which Cotton 1 writers. The younger Cotton was a pupil 
has inserted in his hist or}' is largely miwle up of of lialph Hawson of Braseuose College, Ox- 




'pendt 

authority ofsomeimpi^rtance, and it contains | acadeni ical training, but Cole in his' Athenx' 
throughout many interesting notices of local j {Add. MS. 5805, f 47) claims him for Gam- 
history. The so-called thinl l)ook is a sepa- bridge. His classical attainments were con- 
rate work, entitled *l)e Arcliiepiscopis et I siderable, and he had a close knowledge of 
Episcopis Anglije,' whieli is an al)stnict and | French and Italian literature. In early man- 
continuation of William of Malinesbury*s j hood he travelled in France and probably in 
* De Gestis Pontificum/ but furnishes much It-alv. He seems to have adopted no pro- 
information which is not to be found else- fession, but to have devoted himself from 



where. An edition of the 'Ilistoria Angli- 



his youth upwards to literary pursuits. In 



cana' (omitting the useless first book) was 1649 he contributed an elegy on Henry, lord 



published in 1859 in tlie * KoUs Series,* edited 
by the ltt;v. H. K. Luard, who has carefully 
iiulicatiHl tln' sources from wliieh the work is 



Hastings, to Richard Dromes 'Lachryms 
Musarum/ and in 1651 he prefixed some com- 
mendatorv verses to Edmund Prestwieh's 



<!onipil(Ml, di>tinguisliingtlu' original portions ■ translution of Seneca's * HipjK>lytus.* No 
by larger tyi»''. Th»» only conij)h'to niauu- collection of Cotton's poems was publishfd 
scri})t of th«' work known to exist is in until after his death, but they had been passed 
the British Mii^^eum (book i. IJeg. 14 C. 1, among his friends in manuscript. Sir Aston 
books ii. iii. ('otloii, Nj>ro ('. v. 1()0-2S0). C-okayne, who was constantly singing his 
As the handwriting of t lie manuscript refers praises, in some vei*sejs addressed 'To my 
it to the beginning of the fourteenth century, most honour**d cousin, Mr. Charles Cotton, 
and its colophon contains a ])niyer for the ujion his excellent pcnnns/ sj)eaks of his early 
soul of thi^ author, ' Dartliolom<'w de Cotton, . ])oems in terms of most extravagant euh^. 
monk of Norwich,' it may be assumed that Lovehice dedicattKl *The Triumphs of Pbila- 
he died in or soon after 121)8, th(^ date at more and Anioret ' to * the noblest of our 
which his historv «'n<ls. It is stated bv vouth and liest of friends, Charles Cotton, 
Wharton that the lijimbeth lilirarv in his . Fsciuire,' and hints not obscun'lv in the de- 
time contained a manuscript of Cotton's I dicatory verses tluit he was under jK'Cuniary 
* History/ with a continuation to 1445, but 1 obligations to Cot ton. Aubrey states (W'(m>d, 
this apjx'ars to havi^ been lost. Tiie only | vl/A^;/rt?0.r<>/?.,tHl.Dliss, iii. 4ti:i—i.>) that I^)ve- 
othtT known work of Bartholomew dct.^ottou i lace was for many months a pensioner on Cot- 
is a sort (»f ghkssary with the title ' Optima) I ton's bounty. One of the elegies on Love- 
Compilationes de libro Britonis secundum I lace, printed at the end of * Lucasta,' lt>5i>, 
orilinem al])halMjti, ])er Bartholonieum de is by Cotton. He was an ardent royalist. 



(..'ottune eompilatrt',' a manuscript of which 
is preserved in tin? library of Corpus Christi 
( 'ollege, Cambridgi?. 

[Cotton's Ilistoria Anglicana, cd. Luard (Rolls 
StT.), prrfjiee; Tanner's liibl. Brit. p. 202; 
Wharton's An/iflia Sacra, i. .397-402.] H. B. 



and Waller's eulog}- on Oliver Cromwell 
(written about 1(3.")4) provoked from him 
some bitterlv satirical verses; but neither 

■ 

he nor his father appears to have sutrer<»d 
any persecution at the hands of the Common- 
wealth party. In the summer of 1C56 he 
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married his cousin Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson of Owthorpe in Notting- 
hamshire, and sister of Colonel Hutchinson. 
Before the marriage took place he and his 
father vested the manors of Bentley, Borro- 
washe, and Beresford, with other lands, in 
trustees, to sell off so much of the property 
as would pay a mortgage of 1,700/., and 
to hold the rest in trust for the younger 
Cotton and his heirs. The elder Cotton, wno 
had ^atly injured his estate by lawsuits, 
died in 1608. At the Restoration, in 1660, 
Cotton published a paneg3rric in prose on 
Charles ll; and in 1664 issued anonymously 
his burles(]^ue poem * Scarronides, or the First 
Book of VirgilTravestie,' which was reprinted 
(with a travesty of the fourth book) in 1670. 
Six editions of * Scarronides ' appeared dur- 
ing the author's lifetime ; and it is noticeable 
that the later editions are more gross than 
the earlier. There is a tradition that a kins- 
woman of Cotton's, who had determined to 
leave him her fortune, took offence at a sati- 
rical allusion made in the poem to her ruff 
and revoked her intention. In 1665 Cotton 
was empowered by an act of parliament to sell 
part of nis estates in order to pay his debt«; 
and in the same year, for the diversion of his 
wife's sister, Miss Stanhope Hutchinson, he 
wrote a translation, which was published in 
1671, of Comeille's * Horace.' Another of 
Cotton's translations, *The Moral Philosophy 
of the Stoics,' from the French of Du Vair, 
had appeared in 1667. From the dedication 
to his friend and kinsman, John Ferrers, 
dat^d 27 Feb. 1663-4, we learn that the 
translation had been undertaken some years 
previously at the instance of the elder Cot- 
ton. The posthumous collection of Alexander 
Brome's * Poems,' 1668, contains an epistle 
by Brome to Cotton, and a reply, in which 
Cotton mournfully states that his only visi- 
tors were duns, whose approach drove him 
to take sanctuary in the neighbouring rocks. 
About 1670 he composed * A Voyage to Ire- 
land in Burlesque,' a spirited poem full of 
autobiographical interest. It was 'neither 
improvement nor profit' that induced him 
to take the journey, but having entered the 
army and received a captain's commission, 
he was ordered to proceed to Ireland. He 
expresses his regret at being obliged to aban- 
don his favourite pursuit of angling. At 
Chester he was invited to supper by the 
mayor, and, being requested to give some 
account of his personal history, he informed 
his host, 

That of land I had both sorts, some good and 

evil, 
But that a great part on*t was pawn'd to the 

devil; 



That as for my parts, they were such as he saw; 

That indeed I had a small smatt'riug of law, 

Which I lately had got more by practice than 
reading, 

By sitting o' th' bench whilst others were plead- 
ing. 

It appears from another copy of verses 
(* Poems,' 1689, p. 199) that he narrowly es- 
caped shipwreck on his voyage to Ireland. 
In an ' Epistle to Sir Clifford Clifton, then 
sitting in Parliament,' he states that he had 
' grown something swab with drinking good 
ale ' (for he frankly confesses that * his de- 
light is to toss the can merrily round '), and 
again refers to the fact that he was besieged 
by duns. In 1670 he published a translation 
of Gerard's * History of the Life of the Duke 

I of Espemon,' with a dedicatory epistle, dated 
from Beresford 30 Oct. 1669, to Archbishop 

I Sheldon. He mentions in the preface that 
the translation had been begun about three 

I years earlier, but that owing to a long and 
painful illness he had been ooliged to desist 

I nrom literary labour ; and he hmts that his 
former literary ventures had been financially 
unprofitable. Another translation from Cot^ 

I ton's pen, * The Commentaries of De Montluc^ 
Marshal of France,' was published in 1674, 
with a dedication to his relative the Earl 
of Chesterfield, and commendatory verses by 
Newcourt and Flatman. A curious and valu* 
able anonymous work entitled *The Com- 
plete Gamester,' which first appeared in 1674, 
and was frequently reprinted, lias been attri- 
buted to Cotton. The second and third parts 
of * The Compleat Gamester : in Three Parts 
. . . written for the Young Princesses, by 
Richard Seymour, Esq. The Fifth Edition,' 
1734, are compiled from the earlier 'Com- 
plete Gamester,' and in the preface it is stated 
that * The Second and Third Parts of this 
Treatise were originally written by Charles 
Cotton, Esq., some years since.' Another 
anonymous book published in 1674, * The 
Fair One of Tunis, or the Generous Mistress,' 
which purports to be a translation from the 
French, is assigned to Cotton in the cata- 
logue of Henry Brome's publications at the 
end of * The Planter's Manual,' 1676. * Bur- 
lesque upon Burlesque, or the Scoffer Scoft, 
being some of Lucian's Dialogues, newly put 
into English Fustian,' appear^ anonymously 
in 1676, and was frequently reprinted. In 
the prologue the author states tnat the work 
was * both begun and ended ' in a month, and 
he promised to travesty the * Dialogues of 
the Dead ' if the public would give him en- 
couragement ; but the promise was not re- 
deemed. Not only was Cotton an accom- 
Elished angler, but he w^as well skilled in 
orticulture. The taste which he showed 
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was wainficoted, and on tlie Urg«r 
paintings of angling sabject&: 

. „ hand comer "was a buffet with 

raising, planting, and cultivating all sorts of folding doors, in which were portraits of 
Pniit-Tn»es, whether stone-fruits or pepin- 1 Walton, Cotton, and a boy ser^'ant. In 1681 
fruits, with their natures and seasons,* nrst Cotton published a descnptive poem, 'The 
published in 1(575, imiMirts pmctical informa- | Wonders of the Peak/ written in imitation 
tion in a plain and easy style. He tells us , of Hobbes*s ' De Mirabilibud Pecci/ It was 
that it was originally written ' for the private 1 dedicated to the Countess of Devonshire. The 
satisfactionof aver}' worthy gentleman, who last work published in his lifetime was hk 
is exceedingly curious in the choice of his ' translation of Montaigne's ' Essays,' 3 vols, 
fruits, and has great judgment in planting.* j 8vo, 1685, which he dedicated to George Ss- 
About 1670 Cotton lost liis wife, who had > vile, marquis of Halifax. Cotton's *Mon- 
borne him three sons and five daughters, and ,' taignc * ranks among the acknowledged ma»- 
at some time before 1075 he married Mary, ' terpiecesoftranslation; it has been frequently 
-eldest daughter of Sir William Russell, hart., ' reprinted. At the time of the publication of 
of Strensliam in W'orccslershire, and widow \ his 'Montaigne,* Cotton w^as undoubtedly 
of Wingfield, fifth baron Cromwell, and se- ! living at Beresford. Plot, in his ' Xatunj 
cond earl of Ardglass. His second wife had j History of Stafibrdshire,* which was licensed 




again allowed by an act of parliament to sell speaks of ' his pleasant mansion at Beresford.' 
part of liis estates in order to pay his debts. 1 But in Blore's * MS. Collections for a History 
To the fifth edition (1676) of Walton's * Com- I of Staffordshire ' it is stated that Cotton sur^ 
pleto Angler,* Cotton cx)ntributed a treatise I rendered his Beresford property on 26 March 
on fly-fishing as a * Second Part.* Prefixed 1 1081 to Joseph Woodhouse of W'ollescot* 
is an epistle, dated from Beresford 10 March | in Derbyshire, gentlenuin, who sold it in the 
1675-6, * To my most worthy father and I same year to Jolm Beresford, esq., of Newton 
friend, Mr. Izaak Walton the elder,* from 1 Grange in that county. After publishing 
which we learn that Cotton's treatise had j his translation of Montaig^e*8 ' Essays,* Cot- 
been liurriedly written in ten days. At the , ton proceeded to translate the * Memoirs of 
end of the * Second Part * W^alton printed an j the Sieur de Pontis,* but he did not live to 
epistle to Cotton, dated from London 29 April . finish the translation. In the burial repster 
1676, and Cotton's fine verses (written some , of St. James's, Piccadilly, is the entry, * 16St)- 
yrars earlier) entitled 'The Uetirement.' In ^ 1687, Feb. 16, Charles Cotton, m.'( (?J^«^.Vff<7. 
the epistle Walton ^)roniised that, thouj^h he 1851, ii. 367). A contemporary manuscript 
was in hist^ighty-third year and at a distance ' diary (quoted by Oldys) records the fact that 
of more than a hundred miles, he would i»ay I he died of a fever. Lt'tters of administration 
a visit to l>eresford in the folK)wing montli. of his efiects were granted li* Sept. 1(587 to 
Cotton was sinf^^ularly devoted to his old '* Elizabeth Bludworth, widow, his principal 
friend, wlio had also h<»en a friend of the creditrix, the Honorable Mary, Counte^^ 
elder Cotton. To the 1675 edition of Wul- i dowager of Ardglass, his widow, Buresford 
ton's * Lives ' Cotton prefixed a copy of com- ' Cotton, esq., Olive Cotton, Katherino Cotton, 
niendatory verses, dated 17 Jan. 1672-3, in ' Jane Cotton, and Mary Cotton, his natural 
which he speaks of Walton as * the best ' and lawful children, first renouncing.* An 
friend 1 now or ever knew ; ' and in the unauthorised collection of Cotton's poems 
S<H'ond Part of the 'Complete Angler' he, was published in 1(V^9. From the publisht»r's 
writes: *1 have the ha])piness to know his 1 preface to Cotton's translation of the *M«?- 
person, and to be intimately a(j(juainted with moirs of the Sieur de Pontis,' 1694, it appears 
him ; and in him to know tno worthiest man 1 that Cotton had prepared a copy of his poems 
and to enjoy the lH\st and the truest friend , for the press, and that the publication of this 
ever man had.' One of his most charming 1 authentic edition had been prevented by the 
poems is an invitation (undated) to W^alton * ungenerous proceedings * of the piratical 
to visit him at Beresford in the spring; and , publisher. 

anotlier poem addressed to Walton, *Tlie Con- j (Cotton was a man of brilliant and versa- 
tentation,' is e(iually attractive. In 1674 , tile genius, llis * Ode to W^inter,* a favourite 
Cotton built his little fishing-house on the ' poem with Wordsworth and Lamb, is a tri- 
banks of the Dove, and set over the door 1 umph of jubilant and exuberant fancy: and 
a stone on which were inscribed his own ' the fresh-coloured, fragrant stanzas entitled 
initials and W^alton's, * twisted in cypher.* * The Retirement * are of rare beauty. * There 
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are not a few of his poems/ says Coleridge 
(Biographia Literaria, ii. 96), * replete with 
every excellence of thought, images, and pas- 
sions which we expect or desire in the poetry 
of the milder muse ; and yet so worded that 
the reader sees no one reason, either in the 
selection or the order of the words, why he 
might not have said the very same in an ap- 
propriate conversation, and cannot conceive 
now indeed he could have expressed such 
thoughts otherwise, without loss or injury to 
his meaning.* His prose-style is always easy 
and perspicuous, instinct with energy and 
life. Though his pecuniary difficulties, which 
were douhtless largely due to his own im- 
providence, caused him constant anxiety, his 
cheerfulness was unfailing. He was loyal 
to his friends, and generous to the poor ; he 
loved good company and eood liquor; he 
was an excellent angler, a devoted nusband, 
and a man of unaffected piety. The portrait 
painted by his friend Lely shows him to 
nave been handsome in person, with an en- 
gaging, frank countenance. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, 
two anonymous pieces have been ascribed to 
CJotton : 1. *The Valiant Knight, or the Le- 
ffend of St. Peregrine,' 1663. 2. * The Con- 
finement. A Poem, with Annotations,' 1679. 
A copy of commendatory verses by Cotton 
is prefixed to Thomas Flatman's 'Poems and 
Songs,' 1674. Some letters of Cotton to 
Philip Kynder, who had projected a * Natural 
History of Derbyshire,* are preserved among 
the Ashmolean MSS. The 1689 collection 
of Cotton's poems has not been reprinted, but 
selections are given by Chalmers and San- 
ford. In 1716 was printed *The Genuine 
Works of Charles Cotton,* comprising * Scar- 
ronides,' * Lucian Burlesqued,' *The Wonders 
of the Peak,' and ' The Planter's Manual ; ' it 
reached the sixth edition in 1 77 1 . The trans- 
lation of Montai^e's ' Essays ' has been fre- 
quently reprinted down to the present time. 

[Memoir by "W. Opdys] prefixed to the Second 
Part of the Complete Angler, 1760 ; Langbaine's 
Dramatick Poets, with Oldys's manuscript anno- 
tations ; Memoir by Sir Harris Nicolas ; Hunter's 
MS. Chorus Vatum ; Hazlitt's Bibliographical 
Collections; Cotton's Works.] A. H. B. 

COTTON, Sir CHARLES (1763-1812), 
admiral, g^ndson of Sir John Hynde Cotton 
[q. v.], fourth baronet, of Madingley in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and third son of Sir John Hynde, 
fifth baronet, by Anne, daughter of Alder- 
man Parsons of London, was educated at 
Westminster. When seventeen years old he 
became a member of Lincoln's Inn ; went for a 
voyage to the East Indies in a merchant ship ; 
and on his return entered the na^y on board 



the Deal Castle on 24 Oct. 1772. After three 
vears in the Deal Castle he was moved to the 
Niger, in which he went to North America^ 
and on 29 April 1777 was made lieutenant 
by Lord Howe. On 3 April 1779 he was 
promoted to be commander, and on 10 Aug. 
of the same year was posted to the Boyne,. 
which he brought home and paid off on 17 Nov. 
1780. In April 1781 he was appointed to 
the Alarm, which was ordered to the West 
Indies, and was one of the repeating frigates 
in the memorable actions of 9 and 12 April 
1782. At the peace the Alarm returned ta 
England, and Cotton had no naval employ- 
ment till, on 1 March 1793, he was appomted 
to the Majestic for service in the Channel 
fleet. In the action of 1 June 1794 the Ma- 
jestic was next astern of the Royal George, 
flagship of Sir Alexander Hood, by whom 
he was personally thanked for his gallant 
support durin^r the engagement. His name 
was nevertheless omittea from Howe's des- 
patches, and the gold medal was consequently 
not awarded to nim, an indignity which h& 
shared with many of his brother officers [cf. 
Caldwell, Sir Benjamin; Collingwood, 
CuTHBEBT, Lobd]. On 1 Oct. Cotton waa 
moved into the Impregnable, and on 28 Nov, 
was appointed to the Mars of 74 guns. By 
the death of his father on 23 Jan. 1795, and 
the still earlier death of his elder brothers, 
he succeeded to tlie baronetcy, but was still 
commanding the Mars on 16 June 1795, when 
the squadron under the Hon. William Com- 
waUis [q. v.] fell in with the French fleet off 
the Penmarcks. In the retreat which won 
reputation and fame for Comwallis, the Mars 
was for long the stemmost ship, and thus 
more exposed to the enemy's fire, from which 
she suffered much damage. On 20 Feb. 1797 
Cotton was advanced to flag rank, and in 
March 1799 hoisted his flag in the Prince as 
third in command in the Channel fleet. In 
June, when the French fleet escaped from 
Brest, Cotton followed it to the Mediterra- 
nean, whence he returned off Brest in com- 
pany with Lord Keith [see Elphinstone, 
George Keith, Lord Keith]. On 29 April 
1802 he was advanced to the rank of vice- 
admiral, and on the renewal of the war was 
again appointed to a command in the Channel 
fleet, in the first instance under Comwallis, 
and afterwards under St. Vincent. In 1807 
he was appointed commander-in-chief in the 
Tagus, in which capacity he strongly re- 
monstrated against the convention of Cintra, 
22 Aug. 1808, and positively refused to ac- 
cept it so far as related to the stipulation 
in favour of the Russian fleet then lying in 
the Tagus, by which they were to have the 
option of remaining or returning to Russia 
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Y'lthout boinpr pursued f.>r a .specified time, j College, which, established only nine Teft» 

very unfortunate in it* 
stood iirg^ently in n«*d of 



A Hpocial fr»nvention was then»fore made 1 before, hod been very unfortunate in it* 
Nm-wlh'u Cotton and the Kusslan admiral, by ' management, and st 



peace. Tot ton re- ness, method, and untiring --^..c-w . ^^ ^^ 
turnwl to England inl)ecemb*'r 1808, and in | stored the finances, improved tJie feachinir, 
March 1810 was f'— "•"♦"'' *- — J -~ ' — — -^ — -' * • . ^ 

the Metliteminean 




was appointed to command in ! gained an almost unexampled influence otct 
mean in succession to Ix)rd Col- | masters and boys, raised the whole tone of 
lingwood. In May 1811 he was recalled to , the school, and at the end of six veara left 
take command of the Channel fleet in sue- it in possession of the big-h place among the 
cessirm to LordGanibier,and was at Plvmouth public schools of England which it still main- 
when, on L>3 Feb. 181i>, he died suddenly of ' tains. His retirement from Marlborough wu 
aiKiplexy. . . ^^ . ! caused by his appointment as bishop of Cal- 

HemarritHl in 1778 Philadelphia, daugliter ' cutta, made on the recommendation of Dr. 
of Admiral SirJoshualt/)\vley.bart., by whom ' Tait, whose colleague he had been at Rughr. 
he had two daughters and two sons, the elder | and with whom he had afi^erwards been con^ 
of whom was St. Vincent [q. v.] I nected in the capacity of examining chaplain. 

[N.ival Chnmiclo (with ;i portrait ).xxvii. 354; ^^ ^^^ leaving Marlborough the governing 
Kalfe's Xftv. Biog. ii. 215.] J. K. L. | hodyof the coUege paid him the rare compli- 

ment of alio wing him to name one of the closest 
COTTON, GEORGK EDWARD " of his Rugby friends as bis successor. 

LYNCH, D.D. ( 18l;5-18<W5), bishop of Cal- ' - - 

rutta, was 8tm of Captain Thomas Davenant 

Cotton of the 7th fusiliers, who was killed at preaching , „„ «^ ****v«. .t.,. mv 

the battle of Xivelle a fortniglit before the ' aras, the first Indian port at which he landed, 
birth of his son. His grandfather, the dean ' the day of his arrival (8 Nov. 1868) happened 
of Chester, was the second son of Sir Lynch ' to he the day of the public reading of the 
Salusbury Cotton, hart., of Combermere Ah- royal proclamation issued on the occasion (^ 
bey,an uncle of Sir Stapleton Cotton, the first the queen's assumption of the direct govem- 
Viscount Combermert^ [(J. v.] GtH)rge Cotton ' ment of India. Although the rebelllfon had 
was educati'd at Westminster and at Trinity | been practically suppressed, men's mbids were 
College, Cambridge, where in 1836 he took | full of questions of various kinds — amon^ 
a first class in the classic4il tripos, coming , them that of the attitude to be maintained 
out oifrhth on the list. In the following year , by the jrovemmont of India in regard to chris- 
he was appointed by Dr. Arnold an assistant- tian missions and the education of the nativw. 
master at Riigbv School, with the charge of ' Ry some persons it was alleged that the ex- 
n boarding-house. Uot h at school and at the tension of education in India and the en- 
nniversity he was remarkable for forct* of ; couragtjment which had been given to chri:*- 
' laracter, accompanied h 
i?qiie humour, was v«'i 
ethodical in his work, 
.Tligious. At Cambridge .,10 x»i%/.-. nmuimv ".*.^*. *t^i.Atc^,* i.i tuc nxwui**. j»> i^plu^tpu 
friends wore W. J. C^onybeare [q. v.] and was con tended that too lit tie Wl been done in 
C.J. Vaughan, the present (1887) dean of, recognition of Christianity, and that thecom- 
LlnndafK His religious views at that time puli«ory useofthe Bible in government colleir»'S 
were of the evangelical school, but at Rugby and schools ought no longer to be delaved. At 
ho s]M.'edily came under the influence of Ar- ' such a time an indiscreet or impulsive metrv 
nold, and in the words of his biographer politan might liave added very seriouslv to 
'thoroughly absorl)ed and reproduced in his , the diilicult task which the govt'mment had 
own life and work the most distinctive fea- , before them. But Cotton was an eminently 
turos of ArnoUl's character and principles.* practicalman, well able to see both sides of a 
T le was ' t he young master ' of * Tom Brown's complicated quest ion. T\1iile rendering most 
School Days.* He remained at Rugby for fif- ■ valuable help to the missionary cause and 
teen years, gradually develoi)ing into asingu- i ]>romoting other measures of great importance 
larly efficient master, and devoting himsoli to in their bearing upon religion and eaucation 
themonil,as wellas the intellectual, training ; in India, he speedily acquired an influence in 
of his pupils. In 1?<5:?, having previously | the administrative and oflicial circles of In- 
failed in a candidature for the head-master- 1 dian life which had not been possessed by any 
ship of Rugby on the retirement of lb*. Tait, I of his predecessors. The work which' will 
ho was apptjinted mastor of Marlborough ■ always be most closely associated with his 
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name is the establishment of schools on the 
liills of India for the education of the children 
of Anglo-Indians belonging to those classes 
who cannot afford the expense of sending 
their children to England for their education, 
and also of Eurasians. At a very early pe- 
riod in his episcopate Cotton was strucK by 
the insufficiency of the means of education 
for the children of these two classes, and by 
the danger of leaving large numbers of them 
uneducated while education was advancing 
among the natives with rapid strides. * He 
saw that if there could be one thing fatal to 
the spread of Christianity it was the sight 
of a generation of unchristian, uncared-for 
Englishmen springing up in the midst of a 
heathen population. He felt that if there 
<^uld be one thing subversive of our Indian 
•empire it was the spectacle of a generation 
of natives, highly educated and trained in 
missionary and government schools, side by 
side with an increasing population of igno- 
rant and degraded Europeans ' (MacndUarCs 
Magazine y December 1866). The scheme by 
which Cotton sought to avert this dan^r 
was the immediate establishment on the hills 
of a school or schools imparting an education 
physically and intellectually vigorous, suited 
to the requirements of commercial life or the 
army or tne Calcutta University, with reli- 
gious teaching in conformity witn the church 
of England, modified by a conscience clause 
for dissenters, and the eventual establishment 
in the great towns in the plains of cheaper 
schools on the plan of dai^ schools for those 
whose means did not admit of their sending 
their children to boarding schools on the hills. 
Cotton's proposals were warmly supported by 
the governor-general, Lord Canning, who, 
discerning their importance from a political 
point of view, gave liberal aid to the scheme 
from the public funds. The schools, called 
by Bishop Cotton's name at Simla, Bangalore, 
and other places, are monuments of this part 
of his wort. 

While thus striving to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of nis poorer countrymen 
and of tne Eurasians, and while devoting 
much attention to the duty of placing the 
government establishment of chaplains upon 
an efficient footing and supplementing it by 
additional clergymen, maintained partly by 
private contributions and partly by grants 
from the stat«. Cotton did not neglect mis- 
sionary work. In the course of nis exten- 
sive visitation tours, ranging from Peshawur, 
Cashmere, and Assam to Cape Comorin, and 
including Burma and Ceylon, he visited a 
•considerable number of mission stations, ex- 
amining the schools and conferring with the 
missionaries on matters connected with their 



duties. He also carried on a regular corre- 
spondence with the lieads of the missionary 
societies in England. On the subject of native 
education he came to the conclusion, before 
he had been many years in India, that the 
object to be aimed at was the gradual abolition 
of the government colleges and a great en- 
largement of the grant-in-aid system, ' instead 
of the impracticable scheme of introducing the 
Bible into all the existing government schools.* 

Although thoroujs^hly liberal in his views on 
ecclesiastical questions. Cotton could hardly 
be called a broad churchman in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term. He never forgot that 
he was a bishop of the church of England, and 
that it was his duty not ' to lose sight of the 
chief peculiarities and distinctive merits of the 
English church in pursuit of an unpractical 
pretence at unity.' Thus, while he was ready 
to meet the dissenters on common ground 
and to surrender all exclusive and offensive 
church privileges, such as the sole validity 
of marriages by episcopal clergy, and to meet 
them as far as possible in concessions such as 
the loan of the English churches to Scotch 
regiments in cases of absolute necessity, he 
was not prepared to make churches or burial- 
grounds common ; and when it was proposed 
that the English church at Simla should be 
made available for a Scotch service for the 
few presbyterians at the station, he resisted 
the proposal as bein^ uncalled for and certain 
to disgust the English clergy and the high- 
church laity, remarking that in all such mat- 
ters every concession comes from the church 
side and none from the dissenters, and that 
if he became more and more of a high church- 
man he should be made one by captious and 
per\'er8e agitations. 

The great extent of the Calcutta diocese 
and the need of additional bishops for the 
Punjab and Burma—a need which has been 
since supplied — was much felt by Cotton. 
Another ecclesiastical reform which, though 
originating from Madras, received his cordial 
support, and was in fact developed at his 
instance on one point of considerable im- 
portance — the limitation of the period of ser- 
vice of the government chaplains to twenty- 
five years — was an increase of the pensions 
of the chaplains who were thus compelled 
and enablea to retire before being incapaci- 
tated for duty. 

In the midst of his useful and varied 
labours Cotton lost his life by an accident. 
On 6 Oct. 1866, when returning in the dusk 
on board a steamer from which he had landed 
to consecrate a cemetery at Kushtia on the 
Ganges, his foot slipped on a platform of 
rougn planks which ne was crossing; he 
fell into the river and, being carried away 
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by the strong undtTCurrent. was never seen 
a^iiii. 

On n^eiving the intellijrence of the bishop's 
death the government of India published tlie 
following order in council : * The right 
Iionou ruble the govenior-^neml in council 
has learnt with tiie dtH'|>e8t sorrow the death, 
through a calaniitous accident, of the Right 
Keven'nd George E<lward Lynch Cotton, lord 
bishop of Calcut ta. There is scarcely a mem- 
ber oft he entire christ ian community through- 
out India who will not feel the premature loss 
of this prelate as a personal atmction. It has 
rarely been given to any body of christians in 
any count rj' to witness such depth of learn- 
ing and variety of accomplishments combined 
with pi«»tyso earnest and energy so untiring. 
His excellency in council does not hesitate 
to add the expn*ssion of his belief that large 
numl>ers, even among those of her majesty's 
subjects in India wlio did not shan; the faith 
of the liishop of ( -alcutta, had h'am»*d to ap- 
preciate his great knowledge, his sincerity, 
and his charity, and will join in lamenting 
his death.* 

Cotton married in 184o liis cousin, Sophia 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Kev. Henry 
Tomkinson of Ueaseheath in Cheshire. His 
widow wrote his life. He left one son, now 
Captain Edward T. 1). Cotton, M.P., and one 
daught<)r. 

[Memoir of Gcorgo Kdvard Lynch Cotton, 
D.D., bishop of Calcutta and mutropolittin, with 
s«'lei'tions from his journals and correspondence, 
odititl by Mrs. Cotton, Ijondon, 1871 ; Ann. Rog. 
188G.| * A. J. A. 

COTTON, TIENIIY (17S0-1870), divine, 
was a nativf of lUickinghamsliire. lie was 
lK)rn in 17W», and, having been for four years 
at Wt'stminster School (into wliicli h«' was 
admitted in 1S0.S), ♦•ntered Christ Church, 
Oxford, wliere he obtained in ISIO a first 
class in classics, and became Gre«'k reader. 
ThtTe he graduated ]\.\. in the following 
year, and M.A. in ISl.S. While at Christ 
Church he attnictod the notice of th«» dean, 
Cyril Jackson, to whose nn'morj- his work on 
th«» various editicnis of tlie Bi])le is dojlicated, 
and it was probably through the dean's intlu- 
ence that he wasapp(»inte<nn 1?<I 4 sul>-libra- 
rian of the Bo<lleian. This post he resigned 
in ]H'2'2f having two years before received 
fn)m his university tht* degn^eof D.C.L., and 
having l)een admitted into holy or(h»rs. He 
was likewise a stud«'nt of Christ Church. In 
iH'J^i he removed to Ireland as domestic chap- 
lain to the leanititl Dr. Ijjiurence, shortly be- 
fore promoted to the archbislu)pric of Cashel, 
who was also an Oxford man. and father-in- 
law of Cotton. In June 1824 the archdea- 



conry of Cashel was conforred upon him ; in 
18:^8 the union of Thurles ; he was appoint^ii 
likewise in 1832 to the treasurenhip or Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin ; and in 1894, the 
temporalities of the deanery of Lismore having 
been transferred to the ecclesiastical commi^- 
' sioners for Ireland, under the prnvisLoiuof 
I the act 4 and 6 William r\", c. 90, the cs- 
; thedral chapter elected him to the honourable, 
but unremunerative, dignity of dean of Li»- 
more. Until failing eyesight induced him to 
retire from the active duties of the ministry 
he laboured faithfully, taking a deepinteKst 
in his various engagements. In 187!2 he be- 
came almost totally blind, and then felt bound 
to resign his ecclesiastical preferments, ha ving^ 
held an exemplary position as a scholar, an 
author, and a minister of religion. He died 
at his residence in Lismore 3 Dec. 1879. and 
was buried in the graveyard of Lismore Ca- 
thedral. 

Cotton's works (not including occasional 
i sermons and articles in periodicals) are : 
, 1. * Dr. Wotton*8 Thoujrhts on a proper Me- 
thod of studying Divinity, with Notes,' &c., 
Oxford, 1818. 2. ' A last of Editions of the 
Bible in English from 1505 to 18l>0, with 
Specimens of Translations,' &c., Oxford, 18i*l 
(second edition, corrected and enlarged, 185:?). 

8. *A IVpographical Gazetteer attempted,* 
Oxford, 1824 (second edition, corrected and 
enlar^^, 1881 ; and a second series, e««peci- 

I ally nch in details of the foundation of news- 
papers in the United States, and of missionary 
. publications in our colonies, Oxford, 18«i»»i. 
j 4. * Memoir of a French New Testament, witb 
. Hiishop Kidder's Reflect icms on the same.* 
London, 1827 (second edition 1863). o. » A 
Short Kxphmation of Obsfdete Words in our 
I Versionof the l^ibkV Oxford, 1832. iy. 'Five 
• Dooks of Maccabt»es in English, w^th Not*'* 
and Illustrations,' Oxfonl, 1833. 7. 'Cui 
l^onoP A Letter to the Right Hon. E. G. 
' Stanley,' Dublin, 1833. 8. *'Fiat Justitia, a 
I Letter to Sir H. Ilardinge on the I*resent 
! State of the Church in Ireland,' Dublin, 1.<V). 

9. * Fasti Ecclesijc IIil)«*mic^e,* 6 vols., l)nl>- 
lin, 1815-78. 10. * Rhemesand Dowtiv: an 
Attempt to show what has l)een done by R-"*- 
man Catholics for tht» diffusion of the Holy 
Scriptures in English.'Oxford, 185o. 1 1. * Tlie 
Four (lospids and the Acts of the A])ostles 
with short Notes for the use of schools and 
young persons,' Oxford, 1857. On the d»*ath 
of Archbishop Laurence in 1838 Cotton su- 
perintended the publication of Laurenc«^'s 
repn)duction of the first * Visitation of the 
Saxon Reformed Church in 1527 and 1528,' 
and he likewise reissued the privately printed 
poetical pieces of Archbishop Laurence and 
his brother, French Laurence, the friend of 
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Fox and Burke ; but the volume, ' through 
the unfortunate blindness of the editor/ was 
very incorrectly printed. In the prefaces to 
his varied pubUcations he feelingly refers to 
his residence in remote country parts of the 
south of Ireland. All his writmgs, however, 
are highlv creditable to his schol^hip, while 
his 'Pasti EcclesisB Hibemicse ' (5 vols. 1846- 
1860) is a standing monument of the most 
patient industry. It has done for the Irish 
church what Hardy's * Le Neve ' has done for 
the English ; in fact, it excels its English rival 
in supplying skeleton bio^aphies of all the 
bishops and the more distinguished members 
of the cathedral bodies. 

[Cotton's Fasti Ecclesise HibernicsB; Men of 
the Time (ed. 1865), p. 207; AnDual Register 
(1879), p. 233; Academy. 13 Dec. 1879; Irish 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, 3 Jan. 1880.] B. H. B. 

COTTON, JOHN (12th cent.?), is the 
author of a valuable treatise on music, first 
printed by Gerbert in 1784. Of this work 
there are two manuscripts at Vienna, and 
one each at Leipzig, Pans, Rome, and Ant- 
werp. A sixth, Trom which Gerbert printed 
his edition, was destroyed in the fire at St. 
Blasien in 1768. The Vatican copy is said 
by F6tis to contain much the best text. The 
exact date of the treatise is unknown. The 
Vienna and St. Blasien copies entitle it merely 
' Joannis Musica,' while the Paris and Ant- 
werp copies have the name of Cotton or Cot- 
tonius. The anonymous monk of Melk who 
wrote the work (be Script, JEccles,) quoted 
bv Gerbert, sajs that there was a learned 
English musician known as Joannes, and the 
English origin of the work is rendered more 
probable by the author's dedicating it ' Do- 
mino et patri suo venerabili Anglorum an- 
tistiti Fulgentio,' though the uitter, like 
Cotton, cannot be identified. One theory at- 
tributes the work to Pope John XXII (1410- 
1417), but this rests on the very slight foun- 
dation that the author styles himself * Joannes 
servus servorum Dei.* Gterbert has pointed 
out that this title was not solely used by 
popes, besides which it is improbable that a 
supreme pontiff would address Fulgentius in 
the deferential manner adopted by the author. 
The work is also clearly of earlier date, for it 
speaks of neums being m ordinary use at the 
time of writing. Another theory ascribes it 
to a certain Joannes Scolasticus, a monk of 
the monastery of St. Matthias at Treves, all 
that is known of whom is that he was living 
about 1047, and that he wrote much music, 
but there seems to be no reason why the work 
should not have been written by the unknown 
Englishman, John Cotton. From internal 
evidence its date appears to be the latter part 
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of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century. On the system of harmony of the 
period the whole work throws much light. 

[Gerbert's Scriptores Ecdesiastici de Musica 
Sacra, 1784, torn. ii. ; A. de la Fage's Essais de 
Diptherographie Musicale, 1864 ; Goussemaker's 
Histoire de rHarmonie au Moyen Age, 1852; 
F^tis's Biographie des Musiciens, toI. ii. ; Am- 
bro8'8GeschichtederMu8ik.ii. 192.] W. B. S. 

COTTON, SiB JOHN HYNDE (d. 1752), 
Jacobite politician, was the only surviving 
son of Sir John Cotton of Lanwade and Ma- 
dingley Hall, Cambridgeshire, whose grand- 
father (John) was created a baronet 14 July 
1641. His mother, who married Sir John 
at Westminster Abbey, on 14 Jan. 1679, was 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Joseph Sheldon, lord mayor of London in 
1676, and nephew and heir of Archbishop 
Sheldon. He was entered as a fellow-com- 
moner at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 
29 Sept. 1701, was created M. A. in 1706, and 
became fourth baronet on his father's death in 
1712. At every election from 1708 to 1734 he 
was returned for the borough of Cambridge ; 
but during the parliament of 1722-7 he chose 
to serve for the county of Cambridge, which 
had also returned him as its representative. 
Cole says that Cotton was accused of stingi- 
ness by the corporation of Cambridge ; and 
if, as is asserted, his election in 1727 cost him 
8,000/., his subseauent expenditure may of 
necessity have subjected him to this charge. 
At all events, his parliamentary connection 
with his native countv closed in 1741, when 
he was returned for the borough of Marlbo- 
rough, and continued to sit for it until his 
death. Cotton was always a tory, and after 
the death of Queen Anne was one of the 
leaders of the Jacobite party. For a year 
(September 1713 to September 1714) he was 
a member of the board of trade ; but his 
tenure of ofEce ceased with the queen's death, 
and his principles forbade his accepting any 
position under the new government until the 
fall of Sir Robert Walpole. On that event 
the Duke of Ar^ll, one of the most influ- 
ential in opposition to Walpole, received an 
assurance that Cotton should be included in 
the board of admiralty. But the appointment 
was absolutely vetoed by George II, with 
the declaration that he was determined to 
stand by those who had secured the throne 
of England for his family ; and, to the indig- 
nation of the tories. Cotton's name did not 
appear in the list of the board's members. 
The king was at last forced to vield, and, 
although he disliked the Jacobite leader per- 
sonally as well as politically, was compelled 
to accept him in 1744 in the post of treasurer 
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Mijwn'ision of the accounts of the king's 1873), 208, 495.] W. P. (.'. 
tradesmen. Cotton was verv tall and very 

stout, and the caricatures ..f the day repre- COTTON, JOSEPH (174^1^-2.V.. 




with the court. In 1746 he was dismissed, entered the royal navy in 1760. After 
and shortly afterwards UkI the remnant of his passing the examination for lieutenant be 
Jacobite friends to the standard of the Prince lt?ft the navv and was appointed fourth mate 
of Wales, in ojn^sit ion to the ministry of the in the marine service of the East Indii 
day. lie died, at Park Place, St. James's, Company. After two voyages in command 
I^lndon, on 4 Jan. ]7o:?, and was buried at of the Queen Charlotte, £ast Indiaman. he 
Ijanwade, in a vault made by himself, betwi'en retired on the fortune thus acquired, and 
his two wives. The first of these was Let- lived for the rest of his life at Leyton in 
tice, second daughter of Sir Ambrose Crow- '. Essex. In 1788 Captain Joseph Cotton wa? 
ley, who brouglit him 10,000/. She died 1 elected an elder brother of the Trinity, and 
in August 1718, leaving one son, Sir John | in 1803 deputy-mast«r, which office he held 
IIynde,fatherofSirCharlt*s Cotton Tn.v.J.and for about twenty years. In 1808 the Trinity 
one daughter. His second wife was Margaret, ■ House raised a corps of volunteer artillerr 
daughter of James Craggs the elder ^q. v.], • 1,:200 strong, of which Pitt (as master) 
and widow of Samuel Trefusis of Trefiisis in , was colonel and Captain Cotton lieutenant- 
Cornwall, and through her Cotton obtained ■ colonel,tosafeguard the mouth of the Thame* 
A third of the ])roperty of her father and against a foreign fleet. A picture of the naval 
limther. She died on 23 Aug. 1734, having review held on this occasion is preserved at 
had issue one daughter, who died very young, the Trinity House, and has been engraved. 
Cotton possessed great * wit, and the faithful Captain Cotton compiled a * Memoir on the 
attendant of wit, ill-nature,* and was famed • Ongin and Incorporation of the Trinity Hou« 
for his knowU»dge of the arts of the House of | of Deptford Strond ' (1818), published witb- 
Commons ; but his speeches were usually '. ont his name on the title-page, though it is 
marked by brevity, as he was subject to j appended to the dedication to Lord Liver- 
'great hesitation and stammering in his 1 pool. Shortly before this time the admini^ 
s])(H?ch,' defects which, likt» many other stam- ! tration of the Trinity House had been the 
merers, ho knew how to turn to his advan- subject of parliamentary inquiry, and the 
ta^'e. Triennial parlianutnts and some other special object of this work is to explain th*- 
measures afterwanls idontilie<l with radical- publicdutiesof the corporation and to defr-nd 
ism were advocated bv him ; but his support the management of its large revenues. In- 
i)f tliese views arose from the fact tliat they cidentally the })Ook gives much curiou:* in- 
weri» disliked by the whigs rather than from formation alvnit the lighting of the English 
a lu'lief in tlieir justice. He took pleasure coast at that time and formerly. Captain 
in antiquarianism, nunilx^ring Gough and Cottonwasadirectorof the East IndiaCom- 
Zaelmry Grey uin<>nghiscc»rrosnondonts; and pany from 1795 to 1823; he was also a 
when Carte went to Cambridge to collect director of the East India Bocks Company 
materials for his history', he dwelt at Mad- (chairman in 1803), and a governor 01 the 
ingley, and made great use of the family col- Lond(m Assurance Cori)orat ion. In lS14the 
h'Ctionof panipldets ])uhlished between 1040 Socictv for the Encouragement of Arts and 
an<l !()(}(). (rood living was also among his Manuiactures awarded to him a silver medial 
ph»asures. It was an age of hard drinking; for the introduction into the country of rhea. 
but Cotton wascredited wit htliepowerof con- or China grass, an Eastern fibre of extra- 
suiiiing as much wine il«< any man in England, ordinarv' st rengtli and fineness, which to thi? 

PT 1 o^ v,^ • ir- . iT L^ 1 1 ,-,0 dav has not bet»n profitably utilised in manii- 

[Lord Stauhopes iiistor\' of Kntrlana, 1713- r^'^. u r n r ^i i-* 1 ^ 

1783, iii. 114. 187, 330: Walpolo^s I^st Ten f?ej»rt^ Ij^e was a fellow of the Roval S^ 
Years of (Jeonre II. i. 28-9. I80 ; Coxe's Pelham ^'^^J; , ^''^^^^^J'* '"°^ ,^"*^ ^»« ^'^f** 7"^^ 
Administration, ii. aO; Sir C. H. Williams's 1"""*^<1. ">' ^»r Thomas Lawrence, and en- 
Works (1822). ii. 98, 1 ir>. 178 ; IJetham's Riro- , g™ved in mezzotint by C. Turner. The pic- 
n<tape, i. 404-:) ; Cooper's Annals of Camb. iv. ■ tures are now in the possession of hisgrand- 
83-4, 109, 126, 168-9, 19.3; (Jent. Ma^. (1752), ! »on, l.ord-justict» Cotton. A marble bust ot 
}>. 92 ; Cheister's Registers of Westminster Ab- him by C!hantn»v is nresorved at the Trinity 
bey, p. 16 ; Nichols's Ilhistr. of Lit. iv. 717, v. House. He diei at Leyton on 26 Jan. 18i5, 
lo3, 159, 101 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 470, 481, and is buried, with his wnfe and many others 
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of his family, in a vault in the churchyard of 
the parish church. His son William is separ 
rately noticed. 

[Personal information; Gent. Mag. 1825, i. 
189.] J. S. C. 

COTTON, NATHANIEL (1706-1788), 
poet and physician, was born in London in 
1705, the youngest son of Samuel Cotton, 
a Levant merchant. His biographer in the 
* Grentleman's Magazine ' (from which all 
other accounts are taken) describes him as 
aytPfaXoyrfTos, He never put his name to 
his own published writings ; his tombstone 
gives neither date nor description ; and his 
aon, when editing his collected works, gives 
no life of the author. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the family came from Northamp- 
tonshire, where Cotton or Coton is a not un- 
common place name. A Nathaniel Cotton 
was rector of Everdon in that county from 
1646 to 1683. Of the poet himself we only 
know that he studied medicine under Boer- 
haave at Leyden, where his name appears in 
Peacocl^s * List of English Students at Ley- 
den ' under the date 23 Sept. 1729. He settled 
at St. Albans as a physician about the year 
1740, and remainea there until his death. 
Besides his general practice he kept a private 
madhouse, which he dignified with the title 
of * Collegium Insanorum.' It was at this 
madhouse that the poet Cowper was con- 
fined during his first period of insanity, firom 
December 1763 to June 1766 ; and perhaps, 
now that his own poems are forgotten, tnis 
association with a greater poet is Dr. Cotton's 
chief claim to distmction. For Cowper thus 
writes of him : * I was not onlv treated with 
kindness by him while I was iU, and attended 
with the utmost diligence; but when mv 
reason was restored to me, and I had so much 
need of a religious friend to converse with, to 
whom I could open my mind upon the sub- 
ject without reserve, I could hardly have 
found a fitter person for the purpose. The 
doctor was as ready to administer relief to 
me in this article likewise, and as well quali- 
fied to do it, as in that which was more im- 
mediately his province.' And again : * He is 
truly a philosopher, according to my judg- 
ment of his character, every tittle of his Imow- 
ledge in natural subjects being connected in 
Ids mind with the firm belief of an omni- 
potent agent.' Dr. Cotton was also the friend 
of another poet. Dr. Edward Young, whom 
lie attended in his last illness, and of whose 
deathbed he has left an interesting account. 

In his own dav Dr. Cotton was himself a 
popular poet. He contributed to Dodsley's 
'Collection.* His best known volume of 
poems, ' Visions in Verse, for the Entertain- 



ment and Instruction of Younger Minds,' was 
published anonymously in 1751 ; and a 
seventh edition, revised and enlarged, ap- 
peared in 1767. After his death his eldest sur- 
viving son, the Rev. Nathaniel Cotton, rector 
of Thumby in Northamptonshire, brought 
out a collected edition of^his works in two 
volumes, entitled * Various Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, many of wliich were never before 
published' (1791). This book is dedicated to 
the Dowager Countess Spencer, * the author 
being well known to her ladyship for many 
years.' For some time afterwards Dr. Cotton s 

S>ems were included in most collections of 
nglish poet« ; and two of his shorter pieces, 
' The Fireside ' and ' To a Child of Five 
Years Old,' may vet be found in anthologies. 
It must be confessed that Dr. Cotton was 
emphatically a poet of his century — culti- 
vated, didactic, and pious. His * Visions in 
Verse ' are an attempt, both in metre and 
subject, to moralise for children the fables 
of Gay. His * Fables ' are less overweighted 
with allegory, and some of his occasional 
verses still preserve their power to please. 
The second volume of the collected works 
consists entirely of prose. They comprise 
five sermons in regular form, besides several 
essays on the duties of life, scarcely to be 
distinguished from sermons, some allegori- 
cal stories, and sixty pages of extracts from 
letters. These last show the writer in an 
agreeable light, as the adviser and consoler 
of his correspondents, and by no means with- 
out cheerfulness and humour. 

Dr. Cotton was twice married, and left a 
numerous family, including Joseph Cotton, 
who is separately noticed. He died at St. 
Albans on 2 Aug. 1788, and he lies buried in 
the churchyard of St. Peter's, beneath an 
altar tombstone which bears the plain in- 
scription, * Here are deposited the remains of 
Anne, Hannah, and Nathaniel Cotton.' He 
is credited with one publication on a profes- 
sional subject, * Observations on a particular 
kind of Scarlet Fever that lately prevailed 
in and about St. Albans' (1749). 

[Gent. Mag. Iviii. 766, Izxvii. 500-1 ; personal 
information.1 J. S. C. 

COTTON, RICHARD LYNCH, D.D. 

(1794-1880), provost of Worcester College, 
Oxford, third son of Henry Calveley Cotton, 
was born 14 Aug. 1794, at Woodcote in Ox- 
fordshire. He was educated at Charterhouse 
and at Worcester College, where he graduated 
B.A. 1816, M.A. 1818, and D.D. 1839. In 
1823 he received the small college living 
(which he held for sixteen years) of Dench- 
worth, near Wantaj^e, and in 1839 he was ap- 
pointed provost of Worcester College. From 
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1852 to 1857 he was vice-chancellor of the 
university, and it was during hia term of office : 
that the first university commission — whose 
inquiries he mt»rely acknowledged hut did not 
answer— suh«tantially changed the old Ox- 
ford into the new. Cotton puhlished in 1837 ' 
* The Way of Salvation plainly and practically 
trac*»d/ an<l in 184i> * Lectures on the Holy 
Sacrament/ He also printed some funeral 
sermons. He married (1839) (harlot t« Bou- ^ 
verie, a si ster of Dr. Pusey , and left one daugh- < 
ter. All who knew him loved and respected I 
him, for his kindness was unfailing and his ' 
pietv sincere. He died 8 Dec. 1880. His ten 
brotliers fsee Cotton, Sir Sydney John] , 
gained high distinction in the army, the navy, ' 
and the ciiurch. 

[Obituary notice by J. W. B[nrgon] in the 
Guardian, 29 Dec. 1880.] A. H. B. 

COTTON, ROBERT (/. 1340), school- 
man. [See CowTON.] 

COTTON, Sir ROBERT BRUCE (1671- 
1631), antiquary, was eldest son of Thomas 
Cotton of Connington, Huntingdonshire 
( M.P. for Huntingdonshire in 1567), by his 
first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Sliirley of Staunton-Harold, Leicestershire. 
Thomas C/Otton was a rich country gentle- 
man, descended from a family of well- 
ascertained antiquity, originally settled in 
Cheshire. In the fourteenth century Wil- 
liam, son of Edmund Cotton or de Cotun, 
acquired by marriage the extensive Ridware 
estates in Stuflordshin*, which descended to 
the eldest branch. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury a younger son of this branch, William, 
was .4ain at the second battle of St. Albans 
in 1401, and lies buried in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster. He married a wealthy 
heiress, Mary, daughter of Robert de Wesen- 
liam, and from tills marriage the antiquary 
was directly descended. Mary de Wesenham 
was granddaughter and ultimate heiress of 
Sir John de Bruis or Bruce, who claimed 
descent from the Scottish kings and owned 
the manors of (^onnington, Huntingdonshire, 
and Kxton, Rutlandshire. Sir Robert, alwavs 
insisted with pride on his ancestral connec- 
tion with the royal line of Scotland, and added 
hLs second christian name of Bruce to keep it 
in memory. Marv de Wesenham married a 
second and a third husband. Sir Thomas Bil- 
ling and Thomas Lacy [q. v.], and died in 
1499, but was buried at bt. IVIargaret's with 
her first husband, and bequeathed the estates 
of Connington, Huntingdonshire, and Ext on, 
But landshire, to Thomas Cotton, her eldest 
son by him. In 1600, 1513, and in 1647, the 
antiquar^'^s immediate ancestors, all named 



Thomas Cotton^ were hi^h sherifb of Hunt* 
ingdonshire and Cambric^neahire. 

Sir Robert was bom at Denton, thite 
miles from the family seat at Connington. on 
22 Jan. 1670-1, and was baptised five dxn 
later. Soon after their marriage hisparenti 
had removed to a small house at Denton, 
which was pulled down early in this centuy, 
in order ' to be more at liberty firom the is- 
commodiousness of their own seat anttK 
from a great accession of new domestics 
(CoLUNs, Banmetaff€y 1720, p. 187; Aofev 
and Queries, 3rd ser. \\» 449-^1 ). A youngier 
son, Thomas, bom a year later, was alwaT» 
on most affectionate terms with the anu- 
quary . His sisters were named Lucy, Dorothy, 
and Johanna. The mother diea while her 
children were young, and the father nurried 
as his second wife Dorothy, daughter of John 
Tamworth, of Hawsted, Leicestershune, by 
whom he had six other chUdxen — three sons, 
Henry (<f. 1614), Ferdinand, and Jolm; ind 
three daughters, Catherine, Frances, and 
Rebecca. 

Robert, the eldest child, was sent at an 
early age to Westminster school, where 
William Camden [q. t.] ^raa second master, 
and under his influence Cotton doubtless fini 
acquired his antiquarian testes. On 22 Not. 
1681 he matriculated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and proceeded B. A. in 1585. Formar 
accounts represent Cotton to have taken his^ 
degree at Trmity College, Cambridge, in 1575, 
when his age could not have exceeded foar 
years ! A student named Robert Cotton 
undoubtedly graduated at Trinity in that 
year, but it is obvious that the entry in Jesa* 
College register can alone refer to* the anti- 
quary (R. Sinker in Notes and Querie*,&}i^ 
ser. vi. 633). Subsequently Cotton settled 
in a house m Westminster, near Old Palace 
Yard, with a garden leading to the river 
Part of the House of Lords now occupies 
its site (J. T. Smith, Antiquities of J^ett- 
minster), Cotton*s passion as a col lector of 
manuscripts, coins, and all other kinds of 
antiquities, soon manifested itself here. With 
conspicuous success he engaged in this pur- 
suit throughout his life, and the library of 
Cotton House became the meeting-place of 
all the scholars of the country. When about 
twenty-two years old he married Elizabeth, 
daughter ana coheiress of William Brocas of 
Tliedingworth, Leicestershire. His eldest 
child, Thomas, was bom in 1594. 

In early life Cotton took no part in pnblie 
affairs. He joined about 1590 the Anti- 
quarian Society (founded in 1572), which 
met at stated intervals for learned discti^ 
sion. There he renewed his intimacy with 
Camden, and made the acquaintance of Sel- 
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den, Sir John Davies, Speed, Hichard Carew 
of Antony, and other men of learning. The 
meetings of the society were held at Cotton's 
house at the end of Elizabeth's reign, and 
many proofs are extant of his liberal treat- 
ment of his antiquarian guests. Dr. Dee 
enjoyed good cheer there in 1696 ; Sir John 
Davies, who writes to him as * Sweet liobin/ 
«ent him a present of sweetmeats in 1602, 
and arrangea for a joint visit to Cambridge 
^Wbight, Queen Elizabeth, ii. 493). In June 
1601 Sir Thomas Bodley received a contri- 
bution of manuscripts ' to furnish the uni- 
versity library ' at Oxford. Before the Anti- 
quarian Society, which ceased to meet regu- 
hkily after 1604, Cotton read many papers. 
Eight of them have been published, and treat 
of the antiquity in England of castles, towns, 
heraldry, tne offices of high steward and con- 
stable, the ceremonies of lawful combat, and 
the introduction of christianitv. All show 
much heterogeneous learning, chiefly derived 
£rom manuscript sources. Other readers of 
papers are profuse in their acknowled^ent 
of indebtedness to Cotton's library, and they 
Bpread his fame as a master of precedents so 
far that in 1600 the aueen's advisers referred 
to him a question 01 precedency which had 
arisen between Sir Henry Neville, an Eng- 
lish ambassador, and an ambassador from 
iSpain, who were together at Calais discuss- 
ing the terms of an Anglo-Spanish treaty. 
Cotton in an elaborate paper decided in favour 
of his own countryman. On 26 Nov. 1602 
Henry Howard, lord Northampton, invito 
him to supply a list of precedents respecting 
the office of earl marshal. In 1600 Cotton 
accompanied Camden on an antiquarian tour 
to Carlisle, and brought back many Pictish 
and H/oman monuments and inscriptions, 
acme of which a descendant deposited at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 176d(STX7KE- 
l^T, Memoir 8y i. 62). Camden was benefit- 
ing at the time b^ Cotton's assistance in pre- 
paring a fifth edition of his ' Britannia,' which 
^was duly acknowledged in print. No account 
of Cotton's travels to the continent is pre- 
served, but he speaks in one of his early tracts 
of having visited Italy, and it seems probable 
that he undertook a foreign tour before the 
• close of the sixteenth century. 

At the time of James I's accession Cotton 
-was intimate with most of the leading states- 
men as well as the leading writers. Bacon and 
Ben Jonson were often in his library. The for- 
mer entered in his notebook in 1608 the ad- 
visability of making himself better acquainted 
with its contents, and in 1604 sought a private 
interview to learn Cotton's opinion about the 
union of Scotland and England. When the 
lung arrived in England the antiquary was 



at his country house at Connington, and Ben 
Jonson and Camden were his guests (Dbum- 
MOND and JoNBON, Conversation Shakspeare 
Soc. p. 20). He had just completed the re- 
building of Connington House; had purchased 
the whole room in which Mary Stuart had 
been beheaded in Fotheringay Castle, and had 
fitted it up in his mansion. On presenting 
himself at court he was knighted (11 May 
1603), and was complimented by the king, 
who called him ' cousm,' on his descent from 
the Bruces. Henceforward Cotton signed 
himself * Robert Cotton Bruceus,' and desig- 
nated himself Robert Bruce Cotton. 

James's tastes lay somewhat in the same 
direction as Cotton s. The antiquan^ was 
taken immediat«lv into the royal iavour, 
and became very niendly with the favourite 
Somerset. On 18 Feb. 1603-4 he entered 
parliamentary life as M.P. for Huntingdon. 
On 26 March following he drew up a pe£gree 
of James from the Saxon kings, and a few 
vears later wrote for Prince Henry, at the 
king's request, a history of Henry IH, and 

* An Answer to such motives as were offered 
by certain military men to Prince Henry to 
incite him to affect arms more than peace.' 
In 1608 he was appointed to inquire into 
abuses in the admimstration of the navy. His 
report was approved by the king, and although 
it was not adopted he was invited to attend 
the privy council when it was under discus- 
sion. In 1613 his influence led to a renewal 
of the investigation, but with little result. 
In 1611 James seems to have discussed 
with Cotton the question of increasing the 
royal revenues, and the antiquary wrote a 
tract on the various means adopted by former 
kings in raising money (Cottoni Posth, 163- 
200). He at the same time strongly sup- 
ported, if he did not originate, theproposal 
to create the new rank of baronets. He argued 
in vain that baronets should have precedence 
of barons' sons, but was one of the second batch 
upon whom the honour was conferred (29 June 
1611), and his was the thirty-sixth baronetcy 
created. In 1612 he carried a 'bannerol' at 
Prince Henry's funeral. 

Meanwhile Cotton was gfiving very much 
assistance to two of his friends, John Speed 
and Camden, both of whom were engaged 
on elaborate historical treatises. Speed's 

* History of England,' which was pubushed 
in 1611, was revised in the proof-sheets by 
Cotton in 1609, and Cotton supplied for it 
the lists of the revenues of the abbeys and 
full notes on Henry VIITs reign, besides 
lending innumerable manuscripts and the 
many valuable coins which are ennaved in 
the volume. His association with Camden's 
' History of Elizabeth ' involves matters of 
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controvorfty. In 1610 he showed a manu- 
script copy of it to Bacon, who regiirded it as 
Cotton's compilation, and suggested 8ome ad- 
ditional 8entonc*»s Respecting his father, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon. Early in 1612 a similar 
copy, fonvarde<l by order of James I to De 
Thou, was deflcriixMl as the joint work of 
Camden and Cotton. "When the first part, 
bringing the reign down to 15SS, api>eared 
in 1615, Camden did not acknowU^gc any 
assistanct! from Cotton lieyond the loan of au- 
tograph letters, but it was still freely quoted 
as C-ott.on*s com])ilHtion. Late in James I's 
reign, and after Camden's death, Conway 
(25 June 1624 ) ordered the Stationers' Com'- 
pany to al)Stain from reissuing the first part 
or publishing the si^ond, which was then in 
the prf»ss, until the whole had been revised 
by (5ott:On with the king's assistance. Cam- 
den's first drafts of the book are now in the 
Cottonian Library, and show little signs of 
revision ; but it is prolmble that the story of 
Mary (jui»en of Scots, about which James was 
chiefly anxious, was largely inspired by Cot- 
ton, and that, although Cotton's share in the 
undertaking was exaggerated by his contem- 
poraries, Camden worked immediately under 
his direcrtion. Cotton, who, as Chamberlain 
wrote ( li^ July 1615 ). * hath ever some old pre- 
cedents in store,' often discussed antiauarian 
topics witli the king, and a special oraer was 
issued to enable him to collect autographs 
in 1618. James I implored him to write a 
historv^ of the church of England down to 
tht» reformation, but C(»tton does not seem 
to have seriously begun it, and, when Arch- 
bisho]) Ussher took up the sul)ject, freelv lent 
him books and manuscripts. In 1622 CJotton 
was in treaty for the purchase of the Barorci 
Library at \'<»uice, but it was unfortunately 
sold ultimately to a L(mdon bookseller and 
dispersed. At'ter ilaleigh was committed to 
the Tower in IHO."* he a])plied to Cotton for 
a loan of manuscripts. Bueon worked up his 
materials for the* Lifeof Henry VII ' in Cot- 
ton's librnry, althougli admissicm was denied 
him by ord«*r of tlie pnernment after his dis- 
grace in l<)i>l. In 162.3 Camden died and 
bequeathed to Cotton a valuable collection 
of pa])(?rs. 

A feeling was taking shape in James Fs 
reign that there was danger t o the state in the 
absorpt ion into pri vat e hands of so large a col- 
lection of official documents as Cottcm was 
acquiring. In lt)l4 another intimate friend, 
Arthur Agard fq. v.], keeper of the public 
reconls, died, leaving his private collection of 
manuscripts to Cotton. Strong rt»presenta- 
tions were madt» against allowing Cotton to 
exercise any iniluenc*.* in filling up the vacant 
post. The Ilecord Office was injured, it was 



argued, in many quarters by CottonV * luTin^ 
such things as he hath cunningly scraped to- 
get her.* In the folio wi ng year damning jrwi 
was given of the evil uses to which Cottm's 
palseographical knowledge could be put. His 
intimacy with Somerset was disa^rousto him. 
In 1615 he was induced by Somerset to 8«ekft 
private interview with Sarmiento. the Spaniih 
ambassador, for the purpose of informing ibe 
envoy that the favourite was resolved, con- 
trary to the policy of other advisers of the 
king, on an alliance ^with Spain. On an- 
other occasion Cotton told Sarmientu tbt 
he was a catholic at heart, a phrase to whidi 
we are less ready than Mr. S. R. Gardiner to 
attach any serious importance. Meanwhile 
Somerset's enemies were closing round him, 
and in anticipation of the worst lie pre^-ail^d 
on Cotton to draw up a general pardon tha( 
should be both prospective and retrospective. 
Cotton modelled the document on one that 
Henry VIII had given to Wolsey, but Elles- 
mere, the lord chancellor, positively declin>>d 
to seal it (20 July 1615), an action which 
Somerset attributed to Cotton's want of tact. 
In September Somerset and his wife were in 
the Tower on the charge of murdering (>rrr- 
bury, and Cotton tried to protect his pativn. 
He obtained a number of incriminating letters 
in Somerset's handwriting from the Earl of 
Northampton and handed them to Somerset, 
who promptly burned them. Other of Some^ 
set's letters were forwarded to Cotton, who 
set to work to change the dates, so as to 
substantiate Somersevs plea of innocence. In 
October Cotton was himself arresto«l, and 
many of his books and papers were carried 
to ^Vhitchall. When examined Ix'fore the 
council he confessed all — his negotiation xnxh. 
Sarmiento as well as his manipulation of 
Somerset's correspondence. Alter nearly 
eight months' imprisonment he was fn»ed from 
custody without trial ( 13 June 1010), and & 
pardon was granted him in July. Jamej. I 
showed no resentment, and employed him in 
1021 to search Sir Ktlward Coke's paper?; 
but signs were soon appirent that Cotton 
had lost his sympathy with the court. 

His friendship with Gondomar, Sarmiento'* 
successor, wtus notorious, but it is erroneous 
to ascril)e his change of political attitude ro 
that connection. A pam])hleteer states that 
Gondomar obtained 10,000/. from Cotton and 
his friends (Scott, Far Populiy 10iK)),but it is 
not possible to attach much political si^ifi- 
cance to this rumour. Cotton had little liking 
or aptitude for diplomacy, but Gondomar 
had literary tastes, and, like Casaubon {Ephe- 
?wer«/<?j«,p. 1036) and other learned foreigners, 
was doubtless a welcome guest at Cotton 
House mainly on that accoimt. Of Gondo- 
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mar's knowledge of the contents of Cotton's 
library the samepamphleteer has much to say, 
and represents Gondomar as suggesting that 
' an especial eye should be had upon the library 
of Sir R. C. (an ingrosser of antiquities), that 
whensoever it came to be broken up (eyther 
before his death or after), the most choice 
and singular pieces mijrht be gleaned and 
gathered up by a cathobque hand/ That no 
real sympathy with the Koman catholics in- 
spired Cotton's political action is proved by 
a paper which he compiled about 1616, re- 
gardmg the treatment which popish priests 
ought to receive. Although ne argues for 
and against the punishment of death, he 
adopts most of the current calumnies. As 
a matter of fact. Cotton was interesting 
himself solely in domestic politics, and was 
studying the records of the past in order 
to arrive at definite conclusions respecting 
those powers of parliament which the king 
was already disputing. His studies inclined 
him towards the parliamentary opposition. 
About 1620 he became friendly with Sir John 
Eliot, and he soon found that their political 
opinions coincided at nearly all points. In 
1621 he wrote a tract to show that kings 
must consult their council and parliament 
* of marriage, peace, and warre* ( Cott, Posth.) 
Cotton appeared in the House of Commons 
for the second time as member for Old Sarum 
in James I's last parliament (2 March 1623- 
1624), and he was returned to the firstpar- 
liament of Charles I's reign as M.P. for Tnet- 
ford (May 1625). Here he first made open 
profession of his new political faith. On 
lo Aug. the discussion on supplv was pro- 
ceeding, and Eliot's friends made a deter- 
mined stand against the government, then 
practically in the hands of Buckingham, 
rf either Eliot nor Cotton spoke in the debate, 
but the latter handed to Eliot an elaborate 
series of notes on the working of the consti- 
tution. The paper was circulated in the 
house in manuscript, and was worked up by 
Eliot into an eloquent essay. Mr. Forster 
believed that this was delivered as a speech 
(Life of Eliot, i. 244-6), but Mr. Gardiner 
shows conclusively that Eliot never inter- 
vened in the debate (Hist, of England, v. 
425-6). Cotton's notes came to Buckingham's 
knowledge, and he took a curious revenge. In 
the following February it was arranged that 
the king, on proceeding by water from White- j 
hall to Westminster for coronation, should 
land at the steps leading to Cotton's garden. 
The garden was for a long period before and 
after these events a favourite promenade for 
members of parliament (cf. Clabendon, Hist, 
i. 477). The Earl of Arundel, earl marshal, 
Cotton's intimate friend, helped him to make 



elaborate preparations for the king's reception, 
and early in the morning 'Cotton and a few 
friends awaited the arrival of the royal barge. 
He held in his hand ' a book of Athelstairs, 
being the fower Evangelists in Latin, that 
king^s Saxon epistle prefix'd [now MS. Cott. 
tit. A. II.], upon which for divers hundred 
years together the kinges of England had 
solemnlie taken their coronation oath.' rit is 
not apparent by what right Cotton haa ob- 
tained possession of the volume, and he was 
sunmioned to deliver it shortly afterwards 
to a king's messenger, but it subsequently re- 
turned to his library. ) The royal barge, how- 
ever, to Cotton's dismay,' hawked ' his garden ; 
the king landed elsewhere, and the insult 
was rightly ascribed to the circulation of the 
obnoxious notes (Symond D'Ewes to Sir 
Martin Stuteville, in Ellis, Orig, Lett,, 1st 
ser. iii. 216 ; D'Ewes, Autob, i. 291-2). To 
the second parliament of the reign Cotton 
was not returned. In September 1626 he 
protested, in behalf of the London mer- 
chants, against the proposed debasement of 
the coinage, and his arguments, which he 
wrote out in * A Discourse touching Altera- 
tion of Coyne,' chiefly led to the abandon- 
ment of the vicious scheme. In December 
he was appointed anew a commissioner to 
inquire into abuses in the navy. But the 
court was not reconciled to him, and when 
it was reported that he was printing his 
* History of Henry III,* in which he freely 
criticised the policy of one of Charles I's pre- 
decessors, a prosecution of the printers was 
threatened. The book, however, duly ap- 
peared (13 Feb. 1626-7). In May 1627 he 
drew up an elaborate account oi the law 
offices existing in Elizabeth's reign. Early 
next year the council invited his opinion on 
the question of summoning a new parliament, 
and he strongly recommended that course. 
In 1628 he published a review of the political 
situation under the title of *The Dangers 
wherein the Kingdom now standeth, and the 
Remedye,' where he drew attention to the 
dangers threatened by the growing power of 
the emperor, and to the sacred obligation of 
the king to nut his trust in parliaments. He 
was returned to Charles I's third parliament 
as M.P. for Castle Rising, Norfolk. Before 
the house met (March 16^-8), the opposition 
leaders, Eliot, Wentworth, Pym, Selden, and 
Sir E. Coke, met at Cotton's house to formu- 
late their policy. In parliament Cotton was 
appointed chairman of the committee on dis- 
puted elections, and throughout the two ses- 
sions was in repeated correspondence with 
Eliot. 

After the dissolution Cotton was treated 
by the court as an avowed enemy, and an 
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op|M)rtunit V of crutihing him was soon found. 
In NovemW 1629 there fell into the hands 
of Wentworth, who had just changed sides, 
a manuscript tract entitled * A Proposition 
for his Majesty's Service to bridle the Imper- 
tinency of Parliaments* (print ikI in Rush- 
worth). Its authorship was unknown at the 
time, and although it proved to have been 
>\Titten seriously it was treated by the king*s 
friends as ironical, and a parody of recent 
statements of their own policy. A copy was 
shown to Cotton by the Earl of Clare, father 
of his friend Dt*nzil Holies. He declared 
that he knew nothing about it; regarded it 
as a royalist manifesto ; and prepared notes 
by way of answer. The council, where Laud 
was * a sore enemy,' took the matter up, and 
placed Cotton, St. John, and the Earls of Bed- 
ford, Somerset, and Clare, all of whom were 
known to have read the pamphlet, under 
arrest. St. John was examined, and stated that 
the original was in Cotton's house*. Orders to 
seal up Cotton's library were issued; a search 
was made thert; and the obnoxious document 
found (20 Nov. 1629). Cotton denied all 
knowledge of it, and the case was referred to 
the Star-chamber. On investigation it proved 
that the original manuscript in Cotton's li- 
brary was the work of Sir Robert Dudley, 
titular carl of Northumberland [q. v.] ; that 
it had been sent by Dudley as early as 1014 
to Sir David Foul is, in order to restort* the 
author to the favour of James I ; that Cot- 
tons librarian, Richard James [q. v.], who 
was also arrested, had allowed the parlia- 
mentary lawyer, Oliver St. .John, to read it 
and to copy it ; that St. John had lent his 
transcri])t to the Enrl of Bedford, who passed 
it on to the Earls of Somerset and Clare: 
and that Flood, a young man living in Cot- 
ton's house, and reputed to be his natural 
son, finding the tract likely to be popular, 
had sold copies of his own making at high 
prices. On the dav fixed for hearing (29 May 
U>30) an heir to tlie throne (Charles II) was 
born, and Charles I announced that proceed- 
ings would be stayed and the prisoners re- 
leased in commemoration of the event. But 
Cotton's librnrv was not restori?d to him. An 
order had been previously made that he might 
visit it inthe presenceof a clerk of the council ; 
a commission was now issued to search the 
library for records to which the king had a 
right (12 July), and a catalogue was begfun 
but never completed. On 2 Oct. a further in- 
struction to the commission orden?d them to 
note especially everythingin the library which 
concerned state affairs. Cotton was thus 
practically dispossessed of his most cherished 
property, and his health bt»gan to fail. Twice 
in May 1631 he pathetically petitioned the 



kinff for pardon and for restitution of }ai 
books. In the second petition, in which ho 
was joined with his son Thomas, he stated 
that the documents were perishing from bdr 
of airing, and that no one was allowed to 
consult them. But before these petitions 
were answered the antiquary was dead. An- 
guish and gnef, according to his friend Sir 
Symond D^wes, had changed his 'mddr 
and well-coloured ' countenance into ' a grim 
blackish paleness, near to the resemblince 
and hue of a dead visaffe.' He died on 6 Hit 
1631, and was buried at Connington. A 
funeral sermon was preached by one Hughee. 
Sir John Eliot wrote firom the Tower to the 
author on receipt of a copy : ' He [Le. Cat- 
ton] that was a father to his countirm^ 
chariot and horseman to his country, all thit 
and more to me, could not but be sorrowed 
in his death, his life beinff* so much to be 
honoured and beloved.' Richard James wrote 
an elegy on his death. 

To the last Cotton was adding to his libraiy 
and helping scholars. In 1^7 Sir James 
Ware sent nim a manuscript register of St. 
Mary's Abbey, Dublin ; in 1638 Ussher gave 
h im a Samaritan Pentateuch. In 1 629 Aiunis- 
tine Baker requested him to help infiimismiig 
the libraiy of the Cambray couTent (Ellis, 
Orig, Lett, 1st ser. iii. 266). Sir Robert's 
liberality in lending books did his libraiy 
some inevitable injury. D'Ewes, whoee 
gossipusually bears traces of malice, states 
that llichard James, the librarian, was *8 
wretched, mercenary' fellow,' who disposed of 
many of his master's books. Sir John Cotton, 
Sir Kobert*s grandson, a better authority, 
asserts that many works lent to Selden were 
nevtT returned ( Aubret, i. 23). Cotton him- 
self was at times unwilling to give up books 
that had been lent him, and Laud complained 
bitterly of his retention of a volume which 
he had borrowed from St. John*s CoUegt*. 
His antiquarian zeal is attested by the storv 
that when lie heard, after Dr. Dee's death in 
1608, that the astrologer had buried many 
manuscripts in a field, he straightway pui^ 
chased the land and began excavations, which 
were not without success (Aubrey, ii. 311 ). 
Colomids states that he discovered by accident 
in a London tailor's shop an original copy of 
the* Magna Carta* (Disraeli, Cun'ontuA 
Cotton interested himself in all manne^ of 
learning. He owned the skeleton of aiiL,Uii|^ 
known fish which he dug up at Conningli^ ' 
and many years later (1658) Sir Thomk% 
Browne begged Dugdale to procure him the 
loan of it. Uis collection of coins and medals 
was one of the earliest. Very many lan- 
guages were represented in his library.' His 
rich collection of Saxon charters proved the 
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foundation of the scholarly study of pre-Nor- 
man-English history, and his Hebrew and 
Greek manuscripts greatly advanced bibli- 
cal criticism. Original authorities for every 
period of English history were in his posses- 
sion. His reputation was Europe^. De 
Thou was one of his warmest admirers, and 
Oruterus, in his edition of Cicero, describes 
him as one of the most learned men of the 
age. Duchesne, Bourdelet, Puteanus all ac- 
knowledged obligations to him. Bishop Montr- 
ague caUs him 'the magazine of history,' 
and among his own countrymen, besides 
Camden, Speed, Selden, and Kaleigh, whom 
we have already mentioned, Spelman, Dug- 
dale, Sir Henry Savile, ELnolles, Gale, Bur- 
net, Strype, and Kymer, the compiler of the 
* Fcfidera, all drew largely on his collections. 
Cotton wrote nothing that adequately re- 
presented his learning, and it is to be regretted 
that he did not concentrate his attention on 
some great historical work. His English 
style is readable, although not distinctive, 
and his power of research was inexhaustible. 
Only two works, both very short, were printed 
in lus lifetime, * The Haigne of Henry HI,' 
1627, and * The Dangers wherein the King- 
dom now standeth, 1628. But numerous 
other pamphlets were widely circulated in 
manuscript. 

Many of his tracts were issued as parlia- 
mentary pamphlets at the beginning of the 
civil wars, among them the following: 1. * Se- 
rious Considerations for repressing the In- 
crease of Jesuits,' 1641 ; * An Abstract out 
of the Records of the Tower touching the 
King's Revenue,' 1642; 'The Troublesome 
Life ... of Henry HI,' 1641, and twice in 
1642, once separately and once with Hay- 
ward's ' Henry I V ; ' ' The Form of the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom of England,' 1642 ; 
and ' The Dangers wherein the Kingdom now 
standeth,' 164§. In 1657 James Howell col- 
lected fourteen of Cotton's tracts, under the 
title of ' Cottoni Posthuma,' dedicated to Sir 
Robert Pye. This included the ' History of 
Henry III,' the arguments on the revenue and 
diplomatic precedents, and the notes for Eliot's 
speech of 1625. In editions of 1672 and 
1679 the ' History of Henry IH ' was omitted. 
The tract on peace written for Prince Henry 
was reissued separately in 1655, and together 
with the reign of Henry HI, by Sir John 
. X>>tton, third baronet, in 1675. llie tract on 
It the king's duty to consult parliament, written 
li in 1621 , was reissued (from the ' Cottoni Pos- 
thuma ') separately in 1680, under the title of 
^ The Antiquity and Dignity of Parliaments,' 
and appeared in the Harleian Miscellany 
(1744 and 1808). ' A Discourse of Foreign 
War' was twice printed alone, in 1657 and 



1 690. Eight papers read by Cotton before the 
Antiquarian Society are printed in Heame's 
* Curious Discourses' (1771). Manuscripts of 
all these works abound in public and private 
libraries —in the Cottonian, Lansdowne, and 
Harleian collections, at the British Museum, 
and in very many of the libraries whose manu- 
script contents are calendared in the reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission. In 1657 
William Prynne printed a catalogue of the 
records in tne Tower from 12 Edward IT to 
1 Richard III, 'collected (as is generally 
voiced and believed) by that most industrious 
collector. . . Sir Robert Cotton' {pre/,) A 
better claimant to the authorship of the vo- 
lume is, however, William Bowyer, and Ro- 
bert Bowyer also helped in its compilation. 

A new edition or Scott's ' Vox Populi,* 
issued in 1659 under the title of 'A choice 
Narrative of Count Gondomar's Transactions 
. . . in England, by that renowned antiauary, 
Sir Robert Cotton,' is not to be recKoned 
among Cotton's authentic works. It is re- 
print wi in Smeeton's 'Tracts' (1820), vol. i. 

It is impossible to describe very definitely 
Cotton's personal character. While nume- 
rous letters addressed to him by his friends 
are extant in his library, few of his own let- 
ters are known to be in existence. Two, 
dated 1624, in the Public Record Office, ad- 
dressed to his brother Thomas, in which he 
calls himself David and his correspondent 
Jonathan, ^ve an attractive picture of his 
domestic virtues. A little of his correspon- 
dence with Sir John Eliot is still at St. 
Germans, and proves him to have been an 
admirable friend. A few other of his letters 
are in the British Museum. 

Engraved portraits of Cotton are prefixed 
to Smith's Catalogue (from a painting by C. 
Johnson, dated 1629) and to the 1655 edi- 
tion of his treatise on peace (by T. Cross). 
The best portrait is that engraved by George 
Vertue from a picture by Paul Van Somer, 
in the Society of Antiquaries' * Vetusta Monu- 
menta,' i. ^late Ixvi. A painting by an un- 
known artist, presented to the British Mu- 
seum in 1792, is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. A bust by Roubiliac was placed in 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge, in 1750. 

Sir Thomas Cotton, the second baronet 
(1594-1662), Sir Robert's only surviving 
child, made peat efforts for the restitution 
of his father^ library. D'Ewes states that 
he showed no sorrow for his father's death. 
On 23 July 1631 the council ordered the 
catalogue to be continued ; but in September 
Sir Thomas announced that it had been again 
interrupted, and begged to be allowed to re- 
tain possession of the books. This request 
was ultimately granted, although the date 
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is uucvrtuin. Sir Thnmas wan the intimate 16G0, ii. 107). By his tir^t wife he bec&md 
friend and corrt>s|K)ndi'nt of >Sir John Eliot, jkossessor of a villa at Stratton, Bedford«lu7^ 
and was entrusted by his influence with where he lived in his later years. In 1700 
the representation of St. Ciermans (Eliot's Sir John made known liis intention ofpnc- 
native place) in the third of Charles I's par- tically givin^r the Cottonian Libiarv to the 
liaments. He wu.-* M.l\ for Huntingdon > nation, but died 12 Sept. 1702, aged Sl,bef>.>nt 
in the sliort piirliument of 1^340, but took any final arrangements for the public use of 
no active part in politics. Like his father, . the library were made. His portrait vu 
Sir Thomas gave scholars free access to his painted by Sir Gkxlfrey Kneller^and hasbei?B 
librar}'. Dugdale from an early age was veiy engraved. Sir John married, first, Do^)thT, 
often there, and obtained there much of his daughter and heiress of £dmiind Andenon 
material for his * Moiiastic(m.' In 1640 Sir of Stratton and Evworth, Bedfordi^hire, his 
Thomas k»nt his father's collection of coins stepmother's daughter; and, second, Eiiia- 
to Sir Synioiul D*Kwes. a loan which the re- , beth(<2.8Aprill702),daiighter of SirThonuo 
cipient hardly deserved after having written , Ilonywood of Mark's Hall, Essex. Bv his first 
in his autobiograiihy (ii. 4^3) * that Sir Thomas \ wifehe had an only son, John, who died before 
was whollv adtlicted to the tenacious in- him in 1681, and "by his second wife another 
creasing of liis worldly wealth, and altogether son, Kobert. 

unworthy to be master of so inestimable a ' The third baronet's immediate succesp«)r 
library.' Sir Thomas seems to have taken no was his grandson (son of his elder son ), JoH5 
part in the civil wars, but, knowing thesus- 1 (1679-1/31). He was elected M.P. for Himt- 
picions which his library excited in all poll- ingdon in 1/05, was unseated on petition, and 
tical parties, he removed the greater part in , was M.P. for Iluntingdoiishiie in 1711. In 
1650 to a vilhi at Stratton which belonged to 1708he married Elizabeth(rf. 11 Feb.l721-l*l, 
his son*8 wife (Sti'kelky, If in. Curio^fum^ v. , daughter of James Herbert of Kingsev, Ox- 
78; Lysons, Maijna Brit. i. 87). His house , fordsh ire, granddaughter of the Duke of Leed^ 




May father's wishes respecting the libraiy. 
16(52, and was buried with his father. He ' uncle RoREBT (1669-1/49) became tifth 
married, lirst, Margaret, daughter of William, , baronet. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lord Howard, of Naworth Castle, Cumber- ' lege, Cambridge, was twice married, aiidiUed 
land, by whom he had one son, John ; second, 1:2 July 1749. His son, Sir Joux, sixth baronet, 
Alice, dauj^hter and h»Mress of Sir John Con- died without is-sue on 27 March 1752, and the 
stable of Dromanby, Yorkshire, widow of Ed- title beciime extinct. The sixth baronet was 
mund Ando rson of Si ra 1 1 ( )n a nd Ey wort h , a friund of 1 )r. St ukeley (S rr kele Y, Memoir*, 
Bedford.sliire,bv whom lif» had foursons. (The i. 216-20). Connington House was pullcsl 
second son, IIoUtt, was M.P. for Cambridge- down in 1753. 

8hire, was kniglit ♦.'<!, was commis.sioner of tlie Meanwhile the Cottonian Lihrari* haJ 
pt)st olHce, and frirndly witli Evdyn.) passed entirely out of the hands of the fiimily. 

Sir John ( 'oirox ( 1 62 1 -1 701 ), the eldest In 1700, in accordance with the wishes of ilie 
son of Sir Thomas h\ liis lirst wife, showed . third baronet, who died in 1702, an act i^f 
himself mon; of a schohir than his father, parliament (12 and 13 "Will. HI, cap. 7) was 
H is It'ttrTs ( 1 ()SO-t)0) to his friend, Dr. Tliomas passed declaring that * Sir John Cotton, in ]»ur- 
Sniith, wlio first catalogutM] Sir Kol)ert*s Ii- suaueeof t lie desire and intent ion of his fat b»»r 
brary.indicatearL'allovoofh'aniing and wide and grandfather, is content and willing that 
Trading. Tiny are interspersed with I^atiu his mansion house and librarj' should con- 
and (invk (luntations, orij^inal Latin verses, tinue in his family and name, and that it be 
and criti^i^Ins of aricirnt and modern wri- ' kept and preserved by the name of the Co 
ters.boicles exhibiting derp reverence for Iiis tonian Library for public use and advanta;r»*.' 
graudfatht'r'suu'niorv. In one lot t»'r he states In April 170<) Sir Christopher Wren was <li- 
that he was <Migaged on his autobiography ivcted to fit uj) the librar\' for public us«», 
(AvHKEV, Lfftrrn, i.2()-(>). Sir John, who and reported that Cotton house had falh'n 
edited two of his <rnin(l fat hers tracts, addud into complete decay. William Hanbury, the 
to the library, an<l aljowi'd Du^dale, who fourlh baronet's brother-in-law.wasappointtnl 



intr(Hhu'(»(l Thomas Uloimt to his notice, to 
make what«'\<T iist; he ]>h'aM'd of it. Kvelyn 
knew him well, and Pepys slightly; the for- 
mer describes him as 'a pretended great 
Grecian, but had by no means the parts or 



keeper (June 1706), but soon afterwanlsl>r. 
IJentley, the royal librarian, and his deputy, 
David Casley, claimed full control. In 1707 
an act of ]^)arliament (6 Anne, cap. iK)) n*cited 
that, to increase the public utility of the 



genius of his grandfather* {Diari/, 2 July ' library. Cotton House, with the library and 
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garden, should be purchased of Sir John Cot- 
ton for 4,500/., and vested in the queen and her 
successors for ever, and a new buildin? should 
be built for the library. The new building 
was never erected, and the ruinous condition 
of Cotton House necessitated the removal of 
the library to Essex House in the Strand in 
1712. It remained there till 1730, when Ash- 
bumham House in Little Dean's Yard, West- 
minster, was purchased to receive it, together 
i^vdth the rojral library. On 23 Oct. 1731 the 
Cottonian library was partially destroyed by 
fire (Gent. Mag, 1731, p. 461). Exaggerated 
reports of the damage done were circulated, 
and Heame speaks of the irreparable loss in 
the preface to his * Benedictus Abbas * (p. xiv). 
The House of Commons ordered a committee 
to examine the remains of the library in the 
next year, and their valuable report, published 
in 1732, states that out of a total of 958 vo- 
lumes of manuscripts, 746 were unharmed, 
114 totally destroyed or injured, and 98 par- 
tially iniured. Some measures were taken to 
repair the injured volumes, which were de- 
posited with the rest of the library in a new 
building intended to be a dormitorv for West- 
minster School, but nothing very enectual was 
done. In 1 753, on the foundation of the British 
Museum, the library was removed to its pre- 
sent home in Bloomsbury. In 1824 a new 
attempt was made to restore the burnt frag- 
ments, but it was not till 1842 that a suc- 
cessful method of repairing them was applied. 
Under Sir FredericK Madden's care 1(X) vo- 
lumes on vellum and 97 on paper were reno- 
vated, and among them the valuable fourth- 
century manuscript of Genesis, and the 
chronicle of Roger of Wendover, both of 
which were assumed to have been destroyed. 
The first catalogue of the library drawn up 
by Dr. Thomas Smith was published in 1696. 
It does not fiilly describe the contents of all 
the volumes, and the 170 volumes of state 
papers and small tracts are ])ractically over- 
looked. A history of the library is added, 
and some notices of it are given from learned 
works. An imprinted class catalogue of about 
the same date is in MS. Harl. §94, No. 21. 
A more satisfactory catalogue than either of 
these was issued with the parliamentary re- 
port of 1732. But the one now in use was 
compiled by Joseph Planta, librarian of the 
British Museum, in 1802. The books were 
arranged in the ori^nal library in fourteen 

Eresses, each of which was surmounted by a 
ust. The busts included the twelve Roman 
emperors, together with Cleopatra and Faus- 
tina, and each press was named after one of 
these personages. This nomenclature is still 
retained. Humphrey Mosley drew up several 
papers of rules for the guidance of students. 



which are extant in the Lansdowne MSS. 
(814, No. 56 ; 846, Nos. 65, 70 ; 841, No. 28). 

[Cotton's li fe has never been fully wri tten. Br. 
Thomas Smith prefixed a memoir to his catalogue 
of 1696, and he received some assistance from Sir 
Robert's grandson, but although interesting, it 
is not complete. The notices in the Biog. Brit. 
(Kippis) and in Hearne's Curious Discourses are 
not more satisfactory. The contemporary autho- 
rities are Sir Symond D'Ewes's Autobiography 
(ed. Halliwell, 1845, 2 vols.); the Calendars of 
State Papers, 1591-1631 ; the Parliamentary 
Journals ; Nichols's Progresses of James 1 ; the 
letters addressed to Cotton on antiquarian topics, 
many of which are printed in Letters of Eminent 
Lit. Men (Camd. Soc), and the official lists of 
members of parliament. Valuable notices appear 
in Gardiner's Hist. ; in Forster's Life of Sir John 
Eliot; in Spedding's Bacon; and in Nichols's 
Leicestershire, ii. 835-8. Mr. Sims gives a general 
account of the library in his Handbook of Brit. 
Mils. ; the catalogues mentioned and the Calen- 
dars of Treasury Papers, 1 702-1 9, supply details. 
Nichols's Anecdotes and Illustrations give some 
facts. Collins 8 Baronetage, i. 128-41, Luttrell's 
Eelation, Aubrey's Letters, and Dugdale's Auto- 
biography, are useful for the lives of Sir Robert's 
descendants.] S. L. L. 

COTTON, ROGER (n, 1596), poet, was 
the fifth son of Ralph Cotton, esq., of Al- 
kington, in the parish of Whitchurcn, Shrop- 
shire, by Jane, daughter and heiress of John 
Smith, alias Tarbock, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Staffordshire. He had five brothers, 
most of whom were patrons of literature ; 
and Allen, the youngest, became lord mayor 
of London and received the honour of knight- 
hood. Roger was bom at Whitchurch and 
probably educated in the newly founded free 
school there. He settled in London and car- 
ried on the business of a draper in Canning 
Street, having been admitted a member of the 
Drapers' Company. His mind became deeply 
imbued with the religious sentiment in con- 
sequence of his friendship with the celebrated 
Hugh Broughton [q. vj He proved to be 
* a true scholar of such a master, and so con- 
stantly plied the Scriptures, according to the 
admonitions he had received from him, that 
he read over the Bible twelve times in one 
year * (Liqhtpoot, Life of Brought<m). The 
Cotton family esteemed Broughton so highly 
that when he was abroad they sent him fre- 
quently large tokens of their love — occasion- 
ally 100/. at a time. The date of Roger Cot- 
ton's death is not recorded, but by his will he 
bequeathed 50«. to be annually paid by the 
Drapers' Company for the use of the poor of 
Whitchurch. He married Katherine [Jenkes] 
of Drayton, Sliropshire, and left two sons, 
Samuel and Alexander. 

He was author of the following rare works : 
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1. * A Direction to tlio waters of lyfe. Come Twist. He lived amon^ a roystering setvlu 
and beholde, bow Clirist nhineth before the were neat patrons of the prize-ring, and 
Law, in the Law, and in the Prophet es : and with Lord >\'at«rfordy Lord WaldeiG^re, 
withall the iud^ments of God upon all Xa- and others he was a constant risitor to 
t ions for the neglect of his lioly worde, wherein Jem Bum's parlour, whence t hey made mid- 
they myght hime s«>ene tlie same,' London, night sallies on area bells, door-scnper^, 
15iK), W»)'2f 4to. This prose discourse is de- knockers, &c. His favourite maxim with 
dicated to Hugh Hroughton. A third edi- respect to the procedure to be adopted in a row 
tion appeared with the title : * A Direct Way, , was, * Pitch into the big rosy men^ but if yon 
whereby the plainest man may be guided to see a little lemon-faced nine-stone man, hiaTV 
the Waters of Life/ Loudon, 1610, 8vo. , nothing to do with him.' He was also, witli 
!>. * An vVrmor of Proofe, brought from the his friends, frequently to be found at Tom 
Towerof Dauid, to fight against Spannyardes, ' Spring's levies in Castle Street, HoIbonL 
and all enimies of th(> tnieth/ London, 169(5, His insatiable passion for hazard was, hov- 
4to, dedicated to Gilbert Talbot, earl of ever, his ruin, and Crockford is reported to 
Shrewsbury. A poetical tract, in six-line have said of Cotton that he never knew 
stanzas. 3. ' A Spirit uall Song: conteining his equal in fondness for play or a moK 
an Historicall Discourse from the infancie of ^ dangi^rous player. Having entirelv dissipated 
the world, untill this present time : Setting j the Madingley property, he was obliged to look 
downethetreacherousiiractisesof the wicked, \ out for some means of obtaining* a li\'ing, and 
ugtiinst the children of God : Describing also taking advantage of his skill as acoachnmii, 
the markes and overthrow of Antichrist, with I and aware of the profits to bo made on the 
a thankesgiuing to God for the preseruation I Brighton road by a well-appointed coach, he 
of her Maii'stie, and of His Church. Drawen j bought the goodwill of the * Affe ' from Jack 
out of the holy Scriptures,' London, 1596, | Wiflaw, and for years drove it Srom Brighton 
4to, dedicated to Sir I* rancis Drake. In five- to London and back. Coach-travelling had 
line stanzas. never been brought to such a pitch of per- 

Some of Ireland's forged manuscript re- feet ion as it then reached under Cotton's 
marks, purporting to Im,' by Shakespeare, were auspices. The passengers were convinced 
made in copies of Cot ton*s two poetical works, that no team could get away from him 



[Corst-r's Collc-ctaDea. ii. 484-07 ; Bibl. ADglo- 
Pootica, pp. 64, of} ; Ritson's Bibl. Poet. p. 174; 
Brydaes'H Rebtituta. iii. 138-44; Addit. MS. 
24487. f. 107 ; Addit. Charter, 5979 ; Lowndes's 
15ibl. Brit. (Bohn). \k .585.] T. C. 



while liis anecdotes and jokes caused the 
time to pass most pleasantly, and many a 
half-sovereign was the reward he received 
from his customers. The ' Age,' however, 
could not ultimately compete with the rail- 
wav, and he liad reluctantlv to trivt* up bis 
COTTON, Sir ST. VIXCKXT (1801- coach. Nearly a quarter of'a cent ur^- Ufore 
L^aS), gamljler and <lriv(T of tlie Brighton I Ji^ died he was described as prematurely 
vniivhj ablest s.»ii of A(hniral Sir Charles | wrinWed and toothless, and for the last few 
Cotton,baron.'t [(i.v.],\vasb«)rnatMadingley , vears of his life be was so completely pa- 
1 lull oiH) Oct. lH)l,aii<l siic(Tt'<ledbis fatbcr 'rulvsed that he had to be carried to his* ear- 
ns tbe ^*ixtb biirontt in lSli». He was edu- riage and strapptid to the seat. lie died at 
rated at AVostminsttT and Christ Church, Ox- ' his n^sidence, o llvde Park Terrace, Kensing- 
fnrd,biit_h is not (»n r|*cor<l that be took anv ton lioad, London, on 25 Jan. 1863. 

and 4 Feb. 18A3; 

1863, p. 87 : Gent. Mag. 

Lilly white's Crickei 

dge 1 imes , 

coach, in wbicb hi; di<l not give a very favour- , COTTON, SiR STAPLETON (177^- 
able opinion of tbe Portuguese. After his , 1865), sixth baronet, first VisoouNT CoMBEK- 
retuni to Kngland be retired from the army , mere, lield-marshal, colonel 1st life guards 
on 19 Nov. 1 8.*50. 1 1 e very soon distinguished and const able of the Tower of London, was se- 
himself in tbe bunting, sb(»oting, racing, ccmd son and fifth child of Sir Kobert Salus- 
cricketing, and pugilistic world. He hunted bury Cotton, fifth baronet of Combenuero 
at Mtdton and was umpire for (^iptain Uoss in , Abbey, WTiitchiurch, Sbropshire, by his wife 
the C'linker and Uadical match. From 18.*K) Frances, daugliter and coheiress of Colonel 
to 1835 he wavS a constant player in tbe Mary- I James Ilussell Stapleton of Boddrhyddon, 
lebone matches, and the love of cricket clung Denbighshire, and was bom at the old seat of 
to liim to tbe last. He was familiarly known ' the Stapletons,Llewenny Hall, Denbighshire, 
eitber as Vinnv Cotton or as Sir Vincent ' where his father resided until he succeeded 
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to the baronetcy, on 14 Nov. 1773. His fa- 
ther, who sat in parliament for Cheshire for 
forty years, was ardently devoted to country 
pursuits, and kept up an open-handed hospi- 
tality, which eventually caused him to sell 
the Stapleton estates for 200,000/. At the 
age of eight Stapleton Cotton was sent to a 
fframmar school at Audlem, a few miles from 
his father's park gates, where Vernon Har- 
court, afterwards archbishop of York, was 
one of his schoolfellows, and where his edu- 
cation was greatly neglected. A quick, lively 
boy, he was known by his family as * Younff 
Rapid,' and was continually in scrapes. A^ 
terwards, he was four years at Westminster 
School (entered 28 Jan.1 786), his father at that 
time having a town house in Berkeley Square. 
Next he went to a private military academy 
at Norwood House, JBayswater, kept by Major 
Keynolds of the Shropshire militia, where 
he learned little more than cleaning his fire- 
lock and accoutrements. On 26 Feb. 1790 
he obtained a second lieutenancy without 
purchase in the 23rd royal Welsh fusiliers, 
and joined that corps in Dublin the year after. 
He became first lieutenant 16 March 1791, 
and did duty with the regiment imtil 28 Feb. 
1793, when he was promoted to a troop in 
the 6th carabiniers. That fine regiment — 
the old 3rd Irish horse — was then notoriously 
Irish in tone, and the hard-drinking and 
duelling proclivities of his brother officers 

fave * Little Cotton's ' friends some concern, 
ut his temperate habits and good temper 
kept him out of trouble. He embarked with 
his regiment in August 1793, and joined the 
Duke of York's army Just after the siege of 
Dunkirk, and made the campaigns of that 
year and the following spring, when he was 
present at Fremont and the cavalry battle at 
Cateau in 1794 A few days after the lat- 
ter Cotton was promoted to a majority in the 
69th foot, and on 9 March 1794, at the age 
of twenty-one, became lieutenant-colonel of 
the newly raised 26th light dragoons, then 
known as GK^yn's hussars. He commanded 
the regiment at several stations in the south 
of England, including Weymouth, where he 
was a good deal noticed by Oeorge lU and 
the royal family, and in 1796 embarked with 
it for the Cape and India. The regiment ar- 
rived at the Cape about July 1796, and, in 
view of an expected attack by the French 
and Dutch fleets on the colony, was at once 
mounted on Boer horses, in readiness for field 
service. Cotton commanded the advance 
guard of the force sent from Cape Town to 
Saldanha Bay, which witnessed the surrender, 
on 18 Aug. 1796, of the Dutch ships which 
had escaped when the colony was taken by 
the British in September 1796. The 26th dra- 



goons then went on to Madras, and served 
through the campaign against Tippoo Sahib 
in 1799, including the battle of Malavelly 
and the siege of Seringapatam, during which 
Cotton appears to have made acquaintance 
with Colonel Arthur Wellesley. Cotton** 
elder brother, Robert, having died, his father, 
anxious for the return of his surviving son, 
procured for him an exchange home. Ac- 
cordingly, he left the 26th ^re-numbered a 
year or two later as the 22nd) light dragoona 
at Madras early in 1800, and joined the 16th 
light dragoons on the Kentish coast. There* 
he met and, after a three months' courtship, 
married his first wife, Lady Anna Maria Clin- 
ton, a beautiful grirl of nineteen, then staying 
at Margate with her mother, who was the 
widow of the third Duke of Newcastle, and 
afterwards married to General Catline Crau- 
ford. Cotton was next stationed with his 
regiment at Brighton for some time, and then 
proceeded with it to Ireland, and was sta- 
tioned at Gk>rt, where his eldest son was bom^ 
and afterwards in Dublin, where the 16th 
were quartered during Emmett's insurrection. 
Cotton, who attained the rank of colonel on 
1 Jan. 1800, became a major-general 30 Oct. 
1806, and for a time had command of a ca- 
valry brigade at Weymouth under the Duke- 
of Cumberland. In 1806 he was returned for 
Newark and sat for that borough until hi» 
elevation to the peerage. His wife, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, died in 1807, of a 
rapid decline, and for some time after Cotton 
remained in retirement with his family. In 
August 1808 he was despatched to Vigo with 
a brigade composed of the 14th and 16th 
light dragoons, the destination of which was 
changed to Lisbon. The brigade was em- 
ployed on the Portuguese frontier during 
Moore's campaign in Spain, and afterwards 
served in the north of Portugal in 1809, in- 
cluding the operations against Oporto. Until 
the arrival of Lieutenant-general Payne, Cot- 
ton was in command of the whole of the allied 
cavalry. At Talavera he commanded a bri- 
gade and did signal service, unrecorded in 
the despatches (see Ccnnb, Corresp, i. 121-2). 
News reached him of his father's death at the 
end of the year, and in January 1810 he went 
home. A baronet with a goodly estate, which, 
through his father's unbusiness-like habits, 
was sorely in need of supervision, a man of 
fashion and well received in society. Cotton 
had many inducements to remain at home ; 
but he preferred to pursue a military career, 
his quaufications for which, owing, perhaps, 
to his very youthful appearance at tne time, 
and his modest reticence in regard of his ser- 
vices, were not always fully recognised. He 
is described at the time as of moderate stature. 
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sparvly built, very active, ami an excellent at lunm* Cotton bocame enguged to hi* x- 
hiirseman. He imssessttl a special aptitude cond wife, Caroline, second daughter of Cip- 
fur inspecting tn>(»pf* of all arras, particularly tain W. Fulke Greville, royal navy. A pu- 
bis own, having an intimate knowledge of sage out of twenty-eight days made him: Lre« 
details, and never allowing 'smartness* to days late for the battle of Vittoria. but he 
s*'rve as a cloak for deficiencies. Splendid in commanded the allied cavalry throughout the 
(]riij«;j — his uniform and horsi> trappings were ensuing campaigns in Spain and the soutli 
declared to be worth oOO guineas ransom — of France up to the peace, including th« 
and ever foremost in danger, he was known actions in the Pyrenees, at Orthez. and at 
as the * Lion d*()r,* hut not in any case was Toulouse. On his return home Cotton, who 
1)et rayed into exposing his men or fatiguing had already received the red ribbon of tbs 
his horses umuHiessarily ; and Wellingron, Bath, was raised to the peerage as Baron Com- 
who recognised the im|H»rative need of hus^- lx*rmereofC-ombermereAbbey,^'ith a pension 
banding his inailefpiate force of cavalry, was of 5,000/. a year for his own and two succeed- 
wont to declare that in entrusting an order to ing lives. IIiB8econdmarriage(18 JunelSU) 
( -otton he knew it would be carriinl out with toOk place at Lambeth Palace, at eleven o'clock 
discivtion as well as zeal. On rejoining the on the night of the grand entertainment to the 
army in the summer of 1810 Cotton was ap- allied sovereigns at the Guildhall, where the 
pointe<l to the comman<l of the 1st division, new peer was one of the guests. The lady 
and after^vards to t hat of the whole of the allied was twenty years his junior, but the marriage 
cavalry, with the local rank of lieutenant- promised to be in all respects a happy one. 

general. lie attained the same rank in the Among other points in common were their 

ritish army 1 Jan. if<l'2. Among his more , musical tastes, Combermere having 6onw 

important services at the head of the cavalry vocal and musical pretensions and his wife 

— which constituted a sepamte division after being an accomplished musician. Xapolcon'a 

May 1811, the divisional cavalry and other return from Elba brought Combermere to the 

duties being detached tlierefrom as needed — front again, but to the Duke of Wellington'i 

ma vb«» mentioned the covering of the long re- annoyance the command of the cavalry in 

treat from Almeida toTom»s Vedras, lasting Ik'lgium was given to Lord Uxbridge, after- 

from July to Stq)tembcr 1810, in which not , wards Marquis of Anglesey. The appointment 

a single baggage-wagon was left bt?hind ; the was known to have been made at tne instance 

brilliant atfair at Llerena, on 11 April 1812, ' of the Prince Regent, and Oombermere's bio- 




attackefl and ovt»rthre\v a superi(»r force of prince's relations with Mrs. Fitzh».TlxTT. On 
Soult'sn'tirguard: his fore>iglit ut (^i«*trejon, the very day after Waterloo the duke wr.»Te: 
near Salamanesi, on 18 July I^IJ, when witli * We must have l-ioi-d Combermere, if he will 
Anson's brigade of cavalry an<l the 4th and come.' lie came at his old leaders cull, ar- 
light divisions he held Marmont 'sent ire army riving in Paris on 18 July 1815, and codj- 
at bay and ballled plans that would have mandtKl the whole of the allie<i cavalry in 
ieopardised t lie whole Hritisharmy; an<l his France until the following year, when the 
services at the battle »)f Salamanca, where reduction of the anny of occupation deprivt*d 
he was se<*ond in command under Lord Wei- him of his post. In 1817 he was app«)inted 
lington. and led tlie famous charge of Le governor of Barbadoes and comniander-in- 
Man.'hant's and Anion's liea\y brii^^ades. A chief in tln» Loewanl Islands, which hf held 
chance volley from a Portuguese ]»i('ket after until June 18i?0. During his "West Indian 
the battle sevendy wounded Cotton in the command Conilx»nnere's tact and sound sense 
riglit arm, and it was feared would have n«»- did g«)(»d service on s«»vend txicasions, noialdy 
cessitated am])Utation. His arm was saved, inr»*storingfricndlyn.dations with th»* French 
and hi* went liome, Lord Wellington writing AVest India islands, which had been disturlxi-d 
to (/(donel T(»rrens, the military secret urv: by a suj)posod discourtesy to the French llaff 
* Sir Stapleton Cotton is gone home. He ' on the part of an English man-of-war. A 
commands our cavalry very widl— indeed pjievo us shock befell him soon after his r?'- 
much bettiT than some that might be sent to turn in the death of his eldest .son, who died, 
ns and mitrht be supposed cloven*r than he quite unexpectedly, of a neglected cold and 
is.* Wtdlington aj>pears to have o])jected sore throat in 1821. From 1822 to 1825 
to Lord Hat hurst's idea of conferring a peer- Combermt;rt» was commander-in-chief in Ire- 
age on Cotton, tor fear of giving umbrage to land. A successor to Sir Edward Paget, a« 
Marshal Heresford, who was Cotton's senior commander-in-chief in India, being then 
in the army {Stfppl. Jienp. vii. 484 ). While needed, and an exiHjdition against the fortress 
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of Bhurtpore being not unlikely, Combermere 
was selected by tne court of directors of the 
East India Company as the fittest man for 
the post, it is said, on the advice of the Duke 
of Wellington (see Chmh, Corresp. ii. 29-30). 
Combermere, who attained the rank of gene- 
ral on 27 May 1826, had by that time started 
for India, leaving Lady Combermere at home. 
The expedition against Bhurtpore was suc- 
cessfully carried out ; the great Jat fortress, 
-which had been a standing menace to British 
rule ever since Lord Lake failed against it 
twenty years before, was taken with com- 
paratively little loss and razed to the ground. 
Combermere was made a viscount in 1827, and 
on 16 Sept. 1829 colonel of the 1st life guards. 
He remained in India for the customary pe- 
riod of five years, during nine months of 
-which he acted as govemoivgeneral while 
Lord Amherst was away on the hills, and 
returned home in 1830. On his return Com- 
bermere parted from his second wife, and 
never saw her again. The cause of the sepa^ 
ration was never known ; but on her death- 
bed, at Dover, in January 1837, Lady Com- 
bermere ' absolved him of all blame and un- 
kindness throughout their union, and resetted 
the years of ^ppiness lost to both oy the 
misunderstanding ' (Jb. ii. 243). In 1838 Com- 
bermere married his third wife, Mary Woolley 
Gibbings, only child of Mr. Gibbin^ of Qib- 
binffs Grove, co. Cork, and grandmece of an 
old Minden officer of the same name, who was 
in command of the royal Welsh fusiliers when 
Combermere served m that corps in Dublin 
forty-eight years before. The last thirty years 
of his long life were passed in the unosten- 
tatious penormance of his parliamentary and 
social duties, and, as related by his biographers, 
offer a pleasant picture. An old-rashioned 
conservative, he was opposed to catholic eman- 
cipation, and voted against the reform bill, 
the repeal of the com laws, army short ser- 
vice, and other innovations, but his modest, 
kindly nature made no political foes. On 
the death of the Duke of Wellington he was 
made constable of the Tower of London, and 
in 1855 a field-marshal. His last public 
duty was in April 1863, at the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales, when, in the ninetieth 
year of his age and the seventy-third of his 
military service, he attended as gold stick 
in brigade waiting. His death was accelerated 
by a severe cold. He died peacefully on 
21 Feb. 1865. He was buried in the family 
vault in the parish church of Wrenbury, 
Shropshire, where is a monument to his me- 
mory. His third wife and three children 
by his second wife, a son and two daughters, 
survived him. At the time of his death 
Lord Combermere held the military appoint- 



ments before recounted, was a grand cross of 
the order of the Bath, of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order, of the order of the Star of 
India, and of the Portuguese order of the 
Tower and Sword, and a knight of St. Fer- 
dinand and of Charles III in Spain, and lord- 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum of the Tower 
Hamlets. For forty-five years he had been 
provincial grand master of the Freemasons 
m the county of Cheshire. A small cabinet 
portrait of lum, about the time he was com- 
mander-in-chief in Ireland, taken in the now 
obsolete uniform of a general of British 
hussars — ^the gold-barred jacket and pelisse 
and scarlet overalls, which were his favourite 
battle garb in the Peninsula — is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. Two others, in pos- 
session of the family — one representing him 
as a youthful lieutenant-colonel of twenty- 
one, m the French-grey uniform of the 25th 
dragoons, the other as a field-marshal of 
ninety — are engraved in the * Combermere 
Correspondence.' A memorial, in the shape 
of an equestrian statue, by Marochetti, for 
which the field-marshal sat repeatedly a year 
or two before his death, has been erected at 
Chester Castle, the cost of which, amounting 
to 5,000/-, was defrayed by public subscription 
in the county. 

[An excellent biography of Lord Oombermere 
, was prepared some years back, from original ma- 
terials, by his widow, Mary, Viscountess Com- 
■ bermere, assisted by Captain (now Colonel) W.W. 
KnoUys, and published under the title of the 
Combermere Correspondence, 2 vols. 8vo (Lon- 
don, 1866). It should be collated with the 
notices of Lord Combermere in the Wellington 
Despatches and Supplementary Despatches and 
Correspondence, and with the personal narratives, 
English and German (for the latter see the works 
of North Ludlow Beamish), of those present in 
the campaigns wherein he was engaged.] 

H. M. C. 

COTTON, Sir SYDNEY JOHN (1792- 
1874), lieutenant-general, governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, was one of the twelve children of 
Henry Calveley CJotton of Woodcote, Ox- 
fordshire, uncle of the first Viscount Com- 
bermere, by his wife, the daughter and heir- 
ess of John Lockwood of Dewshall, Essex. 
Among his brothers were the present General 
Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I., the late Admiral 
Francis Vere Ck)tton, royal navy. General 
Frederic Cotton, royal engineers, and Richard 
Lynch Cotton [q. v.], provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Sydney Cotton, the second 
son, was bom 2 Dec. 1792, and on 19 April 1810 
was appointed comet without purchase in the 
late 22nd light dragoons in £idia, in which 
regiment he became lieutenant 18 Feb. 1812. 
When the 22nd dragoons was disbanded. 
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Cotton was placed on half-pay. but continued 
In India, where he was serving as aide-de-camp 
to Major-general Hare at Bangalore. In 1822 
he purchased a company — his only purchased 
stop — in the 3rd Hulls, then in >ew South 
"Wales, and after itj* removal to India served 
as aide-de-camp, and for a time as military 
secretary, to his kinsman, Lord Combermere, 
commander-in-chief in India. In 1828 he 



every station in the three presidencies wheie 
European troops were located. lie served 
in a light cavalry regiment in the Caraatie 
and Mysore for over ten years, and in ocmd- 
mand of a squadron in the ceded districts 
during the Pindarree war of I81(J-17 ; on tie 
staff of a general officer at Bangalore for tiro 
years ; in command of a station near Madras; 
as deputy adjutant^^neral and deputy qutf- 



was dwlared open to settlement soon after- 
wards, and is now the colony of Queensland. 
Cotton accompanied the 28th to Bombay, 



was appointed to a majority in the 4l8t in | termaster-general of the royal forces in Ma- 
Burmah, and subsequently exchanged to the j dras ; as aide-de-camp to the commander-in- 
28th in New SouthW ales. He became a brevet chief in India, and military secretaiy. H* 
lieutenant -colonel 23 Nov. 1841, and about the I ser\'ed under Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, 
same time was despatched from headquarters, | and commanded a field-brigade at Deesain 
Paramatta,in charge offive hundred male and . the Bombay presidency, and brigades at Um- 
femalo convicts, to re-form an old station at balla, Rawul Pindi, and Peshawur in the 
Moreton Bay, on the ea.«<t coast. The district ' Bengal command (Corroir, Nine Yean on the 

N.'W, JFVowftVr, preface). The outbreaJEof 
the mutiny furnished the opportunity for test- 
ing his fitness for higher military command 
whit her it was sent on the news of the disasters I which had hitherto been ivanting, and the 
in the Khyber Pass, but the virulence with 1 annals of the north-west front ierduring that 
which cholera attacked the regiment on arrival . most anxious time bear record that he was 
and clung to it prevented its taking the field, equal to the occasion (Kate, Hutt. Sepoy 
although it was so employed for a while under Mutiny ^ ii. 463 et seq.) He was, as Loid 
Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, when the ameer | Lawrence pronounced him to be, the right 
threatened a renewal of hostilities a year | man for the place (^Ltfe of JLawrevux, L 4<)8). 
later. Cotton became regimental lieutenant- | "When the worst was over, Cotton was de*- 
colonel 8 June 184*3, and when the 28th was ^ patched to Sit tana, in command of an expedi- 
ordered home in 1848 effected an exchange tionary force, with the late Sir Herbert Ed- 
wit h Colonel, afterwards Sir John, Penne- ' wardes as political agent, to root out a colony 
father to the 22nd foot, with which he re- I of Hindustani fSematics and rebel sepov8,who 
mained in India. He commanded a combined ! had established themselves over the £usofide 
force of the three arms 8t»nt as a reinforce- ' border, a sen-ice performed with great judg^ 
mont to th(j north-west frontier in 1853, during I ment and success, the offenders Ix^ingpunish^ 
the upitation consequent on the murder of i without rousing the hostility of the adjacent 
the British commissioner, Colonel Mackesay, \ tribes. For his frontier ser\'ices Cotton wa* 
at Peshawur, iind proceeded with it to the made K.C.B. lie became major-general 20 Oct. 
Kohat Ptiiis, wliere he broui^lit the refractory , 1858, and was appointed colonel of his oM 
tribes into submission. The same year he j regiment, the 10th f(X)t, on 5 Feb. 18t»3. For 
commanded the 22nd with a force under | some years he commanded the north-west era 
Brigadier Boileau, employed against the Bo- district with headquarters at Manche<ttr. 




came brevet -colonel 20 June 1%1, and when governor of Chelsea Hospital, in succes?iion 

the 22nd foot went homo he exchangi»d to to Sir John Pennefather, 10 >Iav 1872: and 

the loth foot in Bengal. At the outbreak of G.C.B. 24 May 1873. He died 20 Feb. l'^74. 
the Sepoy mutiny Cotton was commanding Cotton married a daughter of Capt ain Ilal- 

in the Peshawur valley as Hrst-cluss brigadier, lack, late 22nd dragoons, and by that lady. 

Of moderate stature and spare active form, who died in 1854, left a son, the present 

his forty-s(»ven years of military service sat Colonel Lynch Stapleton Cotton. 
lightly on him, and ho was known to be Cotton was author of the following work.*: 

one of th(^ best regimental officers in the ser- 1. * Remarks on Drill, with rough sketches of 

vice. His previous Indian experience may be Field-days and Diagrams ' (Calcutta, 1857). 

summed up in his own words: He served 2. * The Central Asian Question ; a prophecy 

in the Madras presidenc^y many years, and in fulfilled ' (pamphlet, 16 pp. Dublin, 1869). 

Bumiahforatime; in the Bombay presidency .3. * Nine Years on the North-\Ve«t Frontier, 

many years, and in Scinde for a time ; in the from 1854 to 1863 * (London, 18(58, 8vo). In 

Bengal presidency, at two j)eriods of his life, the latter, together with a narrative of events 

for a vast number of years ; and at almost preceding and during the mutiny, the writer 
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lias given his views on various Indian mili- 
tary quest ions, which, as embodying the ex- 
perience of a queen's officer whose knowledge 
of India was exceptionally great, and who 
possessed in a remarkable dberee the confi- 
dence of his soldiers, are of lasting value, 
although they give but an imperfect idea of 
the assiduity with which for years the writer 
persevered in the too often thankless task of 
pointing out abuses and in endeavouring in 
every possible way to ameliorate the condi- 
tion ot the British soldier in India. 

[Foster 8 Peerage, under ' Combermere ; ' Armv 
liists; Colonel F. Brodigan's Hist. Rec. 28th 
Foot (London, 1884), pp. 94-9 ; Kaye's Hist. 
Sepoy Mutiny, ii. ; K. Bosworth Smith's Life of 
I/>rd Lawrence, two last chapters of vol. i. and 
first eight chapters of vol. ii. ; Lady Edwardes's 
Memorials of the Life and Letters of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes (London, 1886) ; Cotton's Nine Years 
on the North- West Frontier (London, 1868), pas- 
sim ; Ann. Reg. 1874, p. 135.] H. M. C. 

COTTON, WILLIAM (d. 1621), bishop 
of Exeter, was the eldest son of John Cotton, 
a citizen of London, but descended from an 
ancient family of Staffordshire, by Pery, 
daughter of Mr. Che3me. Tliough he was 
bom in London, * his infancy,' sa^s Fuller, 
'was much conversant about Finchley in 
Middlesex.* He went to Queens' College, 
Cambridge, in 1572, and became M.A. in 
1575. Almost as soon as he had taken orders 
in the English churchy its honours were 
showered upon him. The prebendal stall of 
Sneating in St. Paul's Cathedral was held by 
him from 1677 to 1698, and the archdeaconry 
of Lewes from 1578 to 1598. On 12 Nov. 
in the latter year he was consecrated bishop 
of Exeter, and in 1(KX) he obtained a dispen- 
sation to hold with this see the rich rectory 
of Silverton. He also held the office of pre- \ 
cantor of the cathedral, with a canonry an- 
nexed, from 1599 to 1606, when he resigned 
this piece of preferment to his son, but quickly 
consoled himself (1 April 1608) with a pre- 
bendal stall in his cathedral. Cotton was 
notorious for the preferments which he be- 
stowed upon his &mily, and for the fierceness 
of his opposition to any doctrines or practices 
savouring of puritanism. A clergyman called 
Snape (accoraing to Fuller) came from Jersey 
and sowed the seeds of nonconformity in the 
diocese of Exeter, but the bishop plucked them 
up soon. In his old age he was apoplectic, 
and for some days before his death was de- 1 
prived of speech ; all that he could say was I 
'Amen, amen, often reiterated,' which made I 
' some scandalous tongues ' exclaim that he I 
lived like a bishop, but died like a clerk. lie 
died of stone at Silverton, where he usually 

TOL.XU. 



resided, on Sunday, 20 Aug. 1621, and on 
31 Aug. was buried on the south side of the 
choir, a monument to his memory, * contain- 
ing his portraicture, at large in his robes, cut 
in alabaster, curiously carved and painted,' 
with a long set of Latin verses, being placed 
in a different part of the cathedral. ILs 
widow, Mary, daughter of Thomas Hulme, 
of the county of (Chester, and relict of Wil- 
liam Cutler, citizen of London, was buried 
near the bishop in Exeter Cathedral on 
29 Dec. 1029. A full genealogical table of 
the children and descendants of the bishop is 
in Maclean's * Trigg Minor,' i. 642-53. 

[Oliver's Bishops of Exeter, pp. 143-4, 272 ; 
Fuller's Worthies, London (Nichols's ed. 1811), 
ii. 66 ; Fuller's Choreh History (Brewer's ed.), 
bk. X. V. 601; Prince's Worthies (ed. 1701), 
pp. 222-3 ; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), i. 263, 379- 
380, 412, 422; Addit. MS. Brit. Museum 58C5 
f. 202.] W. P. C. 

COTTON, WILLIAM (1786-1866), mer- 
chant and philanthropist, was the third son 
of Joseph Cotton [q. v.] He was bom at 
Ley ton on 12 Sept. 178o, and was educated 
at the Chigwell grammar school. Despite an 
inclination (which recurred more than once 
during his life) to take holy orders, he entered 
the counting-house of his father's friend, 
Charles II. Turner, at the early age of fifteen ; 
and henceforth all his education was self- 
acquired in the inter\'als of business. In 
1807 he was admitted a partner in the firm 
of Iluddart & Co. at Limehouse, which had 
been founded a few years earlier by Sir R. , 
Wigram, Captain J. Woolmore, and C. II. 
Turner, in order to carry out on a large 
scale Captain Joseph Iluddart's ingenious in- 
ventions for the manufacture of cordage. Of 
this business he was soon entrusted with the 
general management ; and as 8ur\'iving part- 
ner he disposed of Huddart's beautiful ma- 
chinery to the government in 1838. In that 
year he wrote a memoir of Iluddart, with an 
account of his inventions, which obtained 
from the Institution of (iivil Engineers a 
Telford medal, and was privately printed in 
1855. In 1821 he was first elected a director 
of the Bank of England, an office that he 
continued to hold until a few months before 
his death, having been for many vcars 'father 
of the bank.' FVom 1843 to 184o he was go- 
vernor, the usual term of two years being 
extended to three years, in consideration of 
his services in connection with the renewal 
of the charter, which was then being man- 
aged by Sir Robert Peel. A permanent me- 
morial of his governorship is preserved in 
the automatic weighing machine for sove- 
reigns, invented by him, which is still in use. 
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uikI iM'iirs the iianit' of * the froviTiior/ having (rround landlords should thus perform tb^ir 
U'vn first intnxhiciHl in 1?*44. Tlii^ machine 1 duty to those who live iii their houses. Tj 
wrijrhssovfTt'ijfns at the rate of twenty-three this church Bishop Blomiield gave on his 
]KT miniito, und is ca])ablt^ of discriminating deathbed the golci communion plate tliii 
to thi> tt'n-thousandth part of a pn^in, dis- I had been made for Queen Adelaide; and 
oharjfinjrthffiill-weijrhtandtheunder-weight the first incumbent was William Cotton* 
tM)inrt into tw«) ditforent compartments. A youngest son. 

prizf medal was awarded to Cotton for this I But his charitable enereies were by no 
macliint> ])y the commissioners of the exhi- ; means limited to the buildinfr of churches, 
bit ion of IHol. j AVhen quite a vounp- man (1811) he wis 

15»t thoujfh Cotton prospered in busi- 1 one of the founders of the National Si)ciety, 
ni'ss, his chief tith; to fame is derived from < formf>d for establisliing' schools in which the 
his lifelonj; devotion to the cause of philan- principles of the churcli of Kngland should 
tlm>py, t'spi'oially in conmH»tion with the , t>e taught. He was on the on cinal council 
ehureh of England in the east of I^ondon. of King's College, and a governor of Chrisi's 
Tliou^h neviT a verv rich man, the total of Hospital from 1821. For fifty years h*-' was 
his charitable donations would amount to a a member, and for a large pr>rtion of that 
large sum, for from the first ht^ w»t apart a 1 time the treasurer, of the Society for IVo- 
tithe of his income for this purijose. But moting Christian Knowledge. He w-as also 
t he time, the personal cart», and the organising an active supporter of the Society for the Pro- 
faculty that In? lj«'stowed were of far more ' pagation of the Gospel, the Colonial Bishop- 
value t ban t h«' mere money, and won for him rics Fund, the Additional Curates Socieiy,ic. 
from liishop Blomiield the honourable title With his friend, Sir H. Dukinfield, the Vicar 
of his * lav archdeacon.* His earliest philan- of St. Martin's, he was originator of the sy»- 
thropic efrorts, as was natural, were on l>ehalf , tem of public baths and washhouses, and ha 
of the men eni]>loyed by his firm at Lime- 1 was concenie<l in the establishment of the 
house. Here he was the first to break down ■ first model lodging-houses, 
the vicicuis practice of paying wages on Sa- ' In 1812, William Cotton married Sarah, 
turday evening by orders on a public-house, the only daughter of Thomas Lane. By her 
This practice, it is curious to find, was sup- ho had seven children, one of whom is the 
ported by the ditlicuUy of getting small ' present Sir Henry Cotton, lord justice in the 
change during the Fn>nch war. He took the , court of appeal. From 1819 until his death 
gn-atest interest in St. Anne's schools, Lime- he lived at Walwood House, Leytonstone. 
hou>e: he was chaimian of the committee IVsides being J.P. and D.L. for tlie county 
inr^lllliMt placed the administration of the of Kssex. he served the olKoe of shi*ri!f ni 
L«tml<)ii Ilo>])ital on its ])resent successful ls:C and was for many yf'nrs chairman -rf 
basis; and he was active in building the quarter sessiims at Chelmsfonl. The uni- 
<'liiircli of St. Peter's, Stepney, the first ex- ' versity of Oxford conferred ii|Km him thr 
ain]»le of parochial subdivi>ion by ])rivate h< mora rv degree of D.C'.L. at the commeni«>- 
ellort in the ea>t ot' London. ration f)f 1840, and he was also a fellow -il 

Uencetorth the Imildinir of churo]i«'S be- the. Uoval Society. He died on 1 Pec. I'^VJ. 
came little short ()f a passion with him. A and lies buried in the churchyard of St. Jnla 
li'tter ot* his to J«>hn Howdler '.i\. v."!. dated the Bai)ti.st, Loytonstrme. a ehundi which h*- 
isl:*,. may he regarded as the earliest suggcs- had himself been largely instrumental in 
tiou of the lncorporate<l Church IhiihlingSo- building. A painti'd window to his memory 
ciety, wliich dates its actual coninienceraent was placed, by ]>ublic subscription, in St. 
from a meet ing held at the London Tavern in PauTs Cathedral. 

1.^18, whereliis father, Cai.tain.Ioseph Cotton, ^(,^,^^ ^j„^ .Tantmry 1867. p. Ill : Chnr.-h 
was in the chair. Somewhat later lie was B„iia,.r. Janimrv 18^7; Guanli:in, 27 IVc.lS'ie; 
Bishop Pdomtield's nir>st euthusiasti(' helper pergonal iuformalion.l J. S. C. 

in t he or^raiiisat ion of t h»* Met ro])olis Churches 

Fund, which afterwards develoi)e<l into the COTTON, SiR WILLOUGHBY (17SV 
London Diocesan Church Building Society. 18t)()), general, colonel 32nd light infantr\\ 
His own special work in connection with ' only .son of Admiral Rowland Cot ton, a couhh 
this society was the er.»cti<m of no less than of the first Viscount Combermen', by liiawiff. 
t.«n churches in Bet hnal Green, the last of daughtcrof Sir Willoughby Aston /bart., was 
which (St. Thomas's) he built and endowed ; l)om in 1783, erlucated at Uugbv School, 
out of his own ])urse as a memorial of a son , when^ he was the leader of a rt!{)elIion in 
he had lost. Yet another church — that of i XovembtT 1797, when the boys burned the 



St. Paul's, Stepn«'y, on Bow Cf)mmon — he I head-master's desk and books in the dose, 
built himself, to carry out his principle that I On 31 Oct. 1798 he was appointed an en- 
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:8ign in the 3rd foot guards, in which he 
became lieutenant and captain 25 Nov. 1799. 
He served with his regiment in Hanover 
'in 1805, and as deputy assistant adjutant- 
^neral of the reserve, commanded by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, in the Copenhagen ex- 
pedition of 1807, when he was present in 
the action at Kioge, and was attached in the 
same capacity to the light division of the 
Peninsular army under General Crauford in 
the retreat to Torres Vedras and in the ope- 
rations on the Coa. Upon his promotion to 
the rank of captain and lieutenant-colonel, 
12 June 1811, he returned home, but rejoined 
the first battalion of his regiment in 1813, and 
-was present at the battle of Vittoria, com- 
znanaed the light companies at the passage 
of the Adour, and the pickets of the second 
brigade of guards in the repulse of the French 
«ortie from Bayonne. He received the Pe- 
ninsular medal, with clasps for Busaco, Vit- 
toria, and the Nive. On 17 May 1821 Cotton, 
then senior capt^iin and lieutenant-colonel 
.3rd foot guards, and one of the dandies of the 
brigade, obtained a lieutenant-colonelcy in the 
47th foot in India, and on 25 July the same 
year became brevet-colonel. The 47th fol- 
lowed Sir Archibald Campbeirs expedition 
to Rangoon at the end 01 1824, and at the 
head of a brigade of the army, with the local 
rank of brigadier-general. Cotton bore a pro- 
minent part in the Burmese campaigns of 
1825-6, m an imsuccessful attack, made in 
accordance with orders, on Donabew, at 
Simbike, and elsewhere, up to the ratification 
of peace in February 1826, when the British 
force was within four miles of Ummerapoora. 
In Burmah Cotton made the acquaintance of 
the future General Havelock, who became his 
aide-de-camp, and who in after years dedi- 
cated to Cotton his * Narrative of the War 
in Afghanistan in 1838-9,* in * grateful re- 
membrance of his numerous acts of kindness 
since 1825, when Captain Havelock first 
served in the same army with him.* In 1828 
Cotton exchanged to the 14th foot in Ben^l, 
and was promoted to the rank of major- 
general 22 July 1830. The same year he was 
made K.C.H. From 1829 to 1834 he com- 
manded the troops in Jamaica, during which 
Siriod the island was under martial law from 
ecember 1831 to February 1832. In 1838 
Cotton, then on the Bengal staff, was appointed 
to command the Bengal division of the army of 
the Indus commanded bv Sir Henry Fane, and 
afterwards by Sir John ICeane, which entered 
Afghanistan and captured Ghuznee 23 July 
1839, on which occasion he commanded the 
reserve, which entered the citv after the 
4stormer8 had established themselves therein. 
In October of the same year he relinquished the 



command of the Bengal troops, then in camp 
near Cabul, for a command in the presidency. 
The same year he was appointed colonel of the 
98th foot. In 1840 he was made G.C.B. On 
23 Nov. 1841 he became lieutenant-general. 
From 1847 to 1850 he was commander-in- 
chief and second member of council in the 
Bombay presidency. At the outbreak of the 
Russian war. Cotton, despite his advancing 
years and unwieldy figure, again sought 
active employment, but without success. On 
20 June 1854 he became a general, and was 
transferred to the colonelcy of the 32nd foot. 
In 1806, soon after his return from Hanover, 
Cotton married Lady Augusta Maria Co- 
ventry, eldest daughter of the seventh earl of 
Coventry, by whom he had a family, and who 
survived him and died in 1866. Two chil- 
dren, the present General Corbet Cotton, and 
Augusta, widow of Colonel Henry Vaughan 
Brooke, C.B., also surv* ived him. Cotton died 
at his residence in Lowndes Square on 4 May 
1860, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

[Burke's Peerage, under * Combermere ; ' Rugby 
School Registers ; London Gazette, various dates ; 
Hart's Army Lists ; Narratives First Burmese 
and First Afghan Wars, various ; Combermere 
Correspondence, vol. ii. ; Qent. Mag. 3rd ser. 
(viii.), p. 628; Illustr. London News, xxxvii. 
(will proved 19 June I860).] H. M. C. 

COUCH, JONATHAN (1789-1870), 
naturalist, only child of Richard and Philippa 
Couch, belonging to a family long resident at 
Polperro, a small fishing village between Looe 
and Fowey, on the south coast of Cornwall, 
was born on 15 March 1789. After receiving 
asoimd classical education in Cornish schools, 
and some years' pupilage with two local me- 
dical men, he entered the united hospitals of 
(iuy's and St. Thomas's in 1808, and in 1809 
or early in 1810 returned to Polperro, which 
he but rarely afterwards quitted, dying on 
13 April 1 870, aged 81. For sixty years he was 
the doctor and trusted adviser of the village 
and neighbourhood, and used with remarkable 
shrewdness and perseverance the great op- 
portunities aiToraed to a naturalist at Pol- 
perro. He trained in succession a large 
number of fishermen to aid him in his pur- 
suits, and the observations made at and near 
Polperro during his lifetime and since his 
death have not been equalled in value at any 
British station. He was in correspondence 
with many of the foremost naturalists, and 
especially rendered aid to Thomas Bewick 
and to William Yarrell. Among his local 
fellow-workers and coadjutors, each of them 
notable, were C. W. Peach [q. v.], Matthias 
Dunn, and William Loughrm. 

Couch's principal work was done in ichthyo- 
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logy. In 183.'>lie obtaintHl a prize ofFeretl by 
y\r. J. Buller of Mon'ul for tlu' Wst natural 
liLstDry of the pilchard, printed in the third 
report of the Koyal Cornwall Polyt^jchnic 
Society, and also separately. He had before 
this given much a£ii>u*tance to Bewick in his 
'British (^uadruiKnls,* as well as in relation 
to his projected * Natural History of British 
Fishes, an<l Yarrell was still more indebted 
to him in his *lkitish Fishes/ to all three 
editions of which (18:56, 1841, and 1859) 
Couch was a copious contributor. 

His 'Cornish Fauna,' part i. 18;^^, part ii. 
1841, completed by his son Ilichard Quiller 
Couch [i{. v."" in 1844, was another valuable 
piece of work. But his ma^oium opus was 
'A Hisitors' of the Fisht*s of the British 
Islands,' with ('olf)urtMl illustrations from his 
own drawhi^^*, 4 vols., London, lS60-r). This 
is a storehouse of information, carefully col- 
lected and sifted, as to the habits of fishes, 
and in many cases the illustrations give 
unique re]>resentations of the vivid natural 
colours of fishes while yet alive or imme- 
diately after death. A multitude of shorter 
papers and notes on natural history were 
contributed by Couch to the * Imperial Maga- 
zine,' edited bv his friend Samuel Drew, from 
181i) to IK'K)*, the * Transactions and Pnv 
CtH*<lin^s of the Linnean Society,' the * Maga- 
zint? of Natural History,' the * Reports of 
the lloyal Cornwall Polj-technic Society,' the 
'Journal of the lloyal Institution of Corn- 
wall,' the * Reports of the British Asso- 
ciation.' ' AnnaU of Natural History,' tlie 
' Transact idiis of fho Penzance Natural His- 
tory and Ant iijuarian S«u'iet y,' the * Zooloi^ist,' 
the 'Intellectual Observer,' v'y:c., which are 
rocorde<l in Boast; andCuurtney's* Bibliotheea 
Cornul)i»'n^is,' i. 8V'-i>2, and iii. ll.'>8, and in 
tlio 'History of Pol])erro ' (a less complete 
list). He also contributed to 'Land and 
AVater,' unrb'r the sifjnatun* ' \'i(leo.' 

Couch was an excellent IochI antiquary, 
as to words, c.u^tonis, ami remains. The 
' History of Polperro,' K^71, issued after his 
death )>y lii> son, T. (). Couch, is liis chief 
work in this (hq>artTn«'nt. His ' Illustrations 
of Instinct, deduct'd from tli«; Habits of 
Briti.>h Aniinal>,' 1S47, is a very interest inuf 
book. He translated Pliny's 'Natural His- 
tory,' with notes, and vols. i. and ii. and parts 
i. to V. of vol. iii. were puhli-^hed by the 
Wernerian Club, 1847-00. He l(?ft behind 
him in manuscript ' Notl^s and Extracts on 
Subj'^cts of Natural History, and bearing on 
the ancient condition of the Science,' now 
in tlie library of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall ; ' A Treatise on Dreams; ' * His- 
torical Biographies r»f Animals known to the 
Ancients ; ' * Materials for a History of the 



British Cetacea;* *A Journal of Xafunl 
History, being the re.?ult of my own ok^r- 




Fishes,' with pen-and-ink and coloured figims 
18^36, in the librarv of the Linnean Societv. 
This is the volume employed bv Yarrell in 
his 'British Fishes/ and quoteJI by Lim u 
* Couch's MSS.' Dr. F. Day published a series 
of mast interesting extracts from Giiich's 
manuscript journals in ' Land and Water' 
from 11 Aug. 1883 to 29 March 1884. 

Couch was a method ist of tlie Free churcL 
His sincere religious views tinctured much 
of his writing and influencf^d his social con- 
duct. The welfare of tlie fishermen and the 
prosperity of the fisheries were equally Lis 
care. As a local naturalist "whose coni^cien- 
tious and loving obser\-ation of nature lis* 
made a lasting impression on science, he de 
serves to rank beside Gilbert White. 

Couch left three sons bj his second wife : 
Richard Quiller, Thomas Quiller, and Johu 
Quiller, who all became surgeons. Thomas 

Practised successfully at Bodmin, and died on 
-3 Ot. 1884, aged 58. He was a constant 
contributor to * Notes and Queries,' two series 
of his articles, * The Folklore of a Comisli 
Village,* 1855 and 1857, being incorporate-i 
in the * History of Polperro,' t<» which lie con- 
tributed a sketch of his father's life. neal*> 
published ILsts of local words in the 'Journal 
of the Boyal Institution of Cornwall/ 16*U 
and 1870, afterwards expanded and im-lii'W 
in a Milossarv of Words in u<f in Cornwall,* 
issnedby the English Dialect Society in ISS?. 
He did some useful preparatorA* work ii; 
('oniislibibliog'rai)hy,affenvanlsineorp<)ratfl 
in the *Bibliothe«*a Cornubien:>is' {Arafhuvu 
1 Nov. 1884, p. :2S9). 

[Hif't^)ry of Polperro, 1871 ; Bonso and Court- 
ney's Bibliothocji Cornubicnsi-j.i. 89-92, iii. 113?^; 
Western Morninj; News, 18 April 1870.] 

G. T. 15. 

COUCH, lilCHARD (^U'lLLKH (l^^l^*- 
IStJ.S), naturalist, eldest son of .Innatban 
('ouch [i\. v.], was Ixim at P«»liH.Tro on 
\\ March ISIH. After receiving a nutlical 
education und«T his fathi^r and at Giiv'> 

« 

Hospital, London, where \w pain^.-d sevrnl 
lionours and prizes and obtained the onli- 
narv medical (jualifications, he retunnnl ti> 
Polperro to assist his father, and eni]doTwl 
his leisure in ciin^ful z«x>lo^ical study. In 
1845 he settled in Penzance as a nie<Vical 
])ractitioner, and in a f»^w years Inx'aine 
recognised as an able zoological observer. 
Within a few weeks of his arrival at Pen- 
zance he was elected one of the secretariu* 
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And curators of the Penzance Natural His- 
tory and Antiquarian Society, and he was 
for many years its president. His interest- 
ing annual addresses and many other papers 
on zoology by him are published in the 
* Transactions ' of that society, vols. i. and ii. 
He contributed tlie third part (on the zoo- 
phytes) to the * Cornish Fauna,' written by 
nis father; and an account of the natural 
history of West Cornwall to J. S. Courtney's 
*■ Guide to Penzance,' 1845. Other interest- 
ing papers on zoophytes, Crustacea, and fishes 
-were contributed by him to the * Journal of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall,' the * Re- 
ports of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic So- 
ciety,' the * Zoologist,' 'Annals of Natural 
History,' &c., all of whicli are recorded in 
Boase and Courtney's * Bibliotheca Comubi- 
ensis,' i. 92-4, iii. 1138. Among these may 
be mentioned observations on tlie zoophvtes 
of Cornwall, on the development of the frog, 
on the metamorphosis of the decapod crus- 
taceans, and the natural history of the macke- 
rel in the * Polytechnic Reports ' for 1842 and 
1844 ; and on the nest of the fifteen-spined 
stickleback in the ' Penzance Natural His- 
tory Transactions,' ii. 79-83. He contributed 
to lla]fs*8 ' British DesmidieaB,' 1848, and to 
Thomas Bell's * British Stalk-eyed Crustacea,' 
1853. Couch was also interested in Cornish 
geolo^, and did useful work in developing 
the diincult subject of Cornish fossil remains. 
From 1848 onwards he was curator of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, and 
contributed to its ' Transactions ' several 
valuable papers, as well as annual reports. 
The diseases of the Cornish miners were a 
subject of his careful investigation, and his 
papers on the mortalitv of miners in the 
^ Polytechnic Reports ' (1857-60) are, as far 
as they go, of permanent value ; they were 
translate into French. 

Couch died, in the full vigour of his powers, 
on 8 May 186i3, aged 47, leaving a widow and 
four children. 

[Obit, notices, Cornish Telegraph, 13 May 
1863; Western Morning News, 12 May 1863 
(by G. Bettany) ; Gent, Mag. 3rd ser. xv. (1863) 
106-8; Hist, of Polperro, 1871, pp. 25-7; 
Boase and Conrtney's Bibl. Comub. i. 92-4, iii. 
1138.] G. T. B. 

COUCHE, WILLIAM (1732-1753), 
scholastic of the Society of Jesus, eldest son 
of William Couche of Tolfrey, near Fowey, 
Cornwall, by Anne, daughter of Peter Hos- 
kins of Ibberton, Dorsetshire, was born at 
Tolfrey on 5 Feb. 1732 (Boase and Court- 
ITEY, nihh ComvbiennSf i. 95). He made his 
humanity studies at St. Omer, and entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1749, but was pre- 



maturely cut off by small-pox at Lidge on 
23 Feb. 1753 (Oliver, Je^uft Collections, 77; 
Foley, Hecords, vi. 696, vii. 177). He was 
a promising member of the Jesuit order, and 
died in the odour of sanctity. His life was 
written by his cousin. Father Ralph Hoskins, 
under the title of *De vita, virtutibus et 
morte Gulielmi Couche,' and is preserved in 
manuscript at Stonyhurst College (Oliver, 
Catholic Iteliffion in Corntoall, 277 : Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. vi. 112, 145 ; Hist MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Rep. 340). Its principal contents 
have been printed by Brother Foley. 

[Authorities cited above.] T. C. 

COULSON, WALTER (1794 P-1860). 
lawyer and man of letters, the second son of 
Thomas Coulson, master painter for many 
years in the royal dockyard at Devonport 
(who died in 1845), bv Catherine, second 
daughter of Walter mrlase, surgeon of Pen- 
zance, was bom at Torpoint in Cornwall, as 
it is believed, in 1794. His rise is succinctly 
set forth in the following extract from Jeremy 
Bentham's life ( Works, x. 573) : * My brother 
made acquaintance with the father of the 
s [Coulsons], a man of cleverness and ex- 
perience, and a head on his shoulders. He got 
an appointment in one of the dockyards. He 

had two sons, W [Walter] and T 

[Thomas]. I took W first, who was with 

me two or three years. He was forward but 
cold, yet I once drew tears from his eyes. 
He became reporter to the "Chronicle," which 

was his making. T was a good boy, who 

died young * [1813, when aged 22]. doulson 
acted as amanuensis to Bentham, and it was 
no doubt through Bentham^s influence that 
he obtained a place as parliamentaiy reporter 
on the stafFof the * Morning Chronicle.' James 
Mill and Francis Place, the famous West- 
minster reformer, were among his earliest 
friends, and the first writings of John Stuart 
Mill appeared in the * Traveller' in 1822, 
then the * property of the well-known political 
economist, Colonel Torrens, and under the 
editorship of an able man, Walter Coulson.* 
That paper was united with the * Globe ' in 
1823, and Coulson was appointed the editor 
of the dual organ, with the salary of 800/. a 
year and a share of the profits, continuing 
for some time as the reporter of the * Chro- 
nicle.' When the new venture became suc- 
cessful, he retired from reporting and confined 
himself to editorship, which he prosecuted 
with such zeal and ability as to raise his 

Saper to a high pitch of prosperity. He now 
et«rmined upon studying for tne bar, and 
was duly called at Gray's Inn on 26 Nov. 
1828, becoming a .Q.C. in July 1851, and a 
bencher of his inn in November 1851. Con- 
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vi'ynnciii^rnndchnncerybarbiisliufss was the j Review* was Htartecl about IS^o with ihf 
brunch to whicli he wisely, for he was no ' object of publishing' t ho debater in a I'las^slSed 
oriitor,confin»'d his at tent ion, and in this divi- form he wrote an article * of great mori?.' In 




enabled, whon difltTomrs of opinion nwse be- rous questions for discussion, and he was 
tween him and the proprietors of the * Globe/ plactnl on the royal commission for the tihi- 
to resign the I'ditrirship. He was long the par- bit ion of IS**)!, when he took an active i«aTt 
liam»*ntary draughtsman or counsel for tlie in its proceedings. It was in a cottairt* ot 
home dei)artmfnt, when his labours, though Coulson*s Kentish estate near Maidstun** that 
not generally known, were warmly appreci- John Black, the editor of the * Mijmini: Chro- 
ated by the h-uding politicians of the age. nicle,' lived from 1843 to 185-3. 
The act for tin- sale ot encunil)en'd estates in [Bain's James Mill, 183, 314, 339-40; Mfn.>ir 
Ireland was draughted by him and Lord Ro- ■ of M. D. Hill (1878), 62-3 ; Aliirs AutoMot-m- 
milly, and it i^ styled by Lord Uussell (i?e- phy, 87-8; Leigh Hunt's Correfip. i. 98, 120. 
coiif'cfionftj yy. IDo-O) an admirable tribute 126-34; Peacock's Works, i. xxxriii-xl: Ifrj- 
to their * coustnu-tive skill.' When the great ' hi\m*B Life, ii. 29, 205; London Revit-w. i. ol7, 
change in the administnition of Indian affairs 597; Gent. Mag. 1861, p. Ill; Poliiicsil }■>)- 
was effe(t»Ml. tlu- duty of collecting informs- °'»"».v ^'^«^> Prooewlings. iv. (18S2;, pa»iT.; 
tion on its laws and'rif drawing up a lepil Bojwe s Colloctaneii Cornub. 170-1.] 
C(Kh? was offen'd to Coulson, but he loved the 1 »▼. P. C. 

social life of I>»ndon, and preferred to stop COULSONjWILLTAMClK)!*-!??::).?!!!- 




provi 
14 Dec. 18<)<). most of his landed i)roj)ortv and intimate friend of Sir Humphry Davy; hw 

f>ersonalty bring left to his brotiier Wilham mother was Catherine ]k>rla:«e. After re- 
q. v.], the surgroii, f( )r his life, and afterwards , ceiving some classical education at the lo«I 
tohistwonepliew.s. Coulson lived in early life ' grammar school, Coulson 8i)ent two years 
on intimate trnns with the chief men of let- m Brittany (1810-18), and became pro- 
ters in Loudon. At Charles Lamb's evening ficient in the Fn»nch language and lit^ra- 
partirs lu' WM'* a iVrijurnt gu«'st, and been- ture. Having first Iwen apprt-ntice^I to f. 
joy«Ml tin' n|tiitatinii, accordiiiL,^ t'» Cral)!) Ii<v Penzance surgeon, he entered as a pupil 
biusoiu /^/'//•//. i.t^^^.oOri ),(»!' hrii);r* a ]»ro(lig}' &^ Grainger's School of Anatomy in tie 
of knowlcd^.'.* Cowdcn (Mai'k»' eontirms Borough, and attended St. Tlnunas's II'>>- 
this o|)ini.)n. -tatinu' tliat th«' wits us.-d to pital, where he bwanie dresser to Tvm'l!. 
teas(jhiniwithtliciMcknanu'ot'Mh«'giant Cor- Here, about the time wh«'n the M«in(>t * 
movaii.' in alliL-inntohis Cornish d('si'(»nt, hut was first published in iSi*:^, Coulson iit- 
todiih him aN«) 'the walkiiii: Knc'y(l()])ie<lia.' tracted Mr. Wakley's attention, and wa< a' 
as alnio>t lnnnidjrss in liis varit'd extent of once accepted as a contrihntr^r, aiul alTf-r- 
knowlerlor,. { JiWo/Zcrfiofis. p. lM)). Ho was wards regularly engaged on tli»^ >taff of tIi-.- 
godfailn-r to IJazliit's tir>t child, and was an ' Lancet.' From l8i*4 to I8i2«> he >tudievl in 
oceasi«)nalgu»'-t at tin? (Titic's house in York Berlin, supplying the * Kdinburgh MtHlii*al 
Street, We>tuiinster (W. C. Hazlitt, ////> and Surgical .Journal' with foreign c-tiv- 
0/ Ilazliit, ]). -♦;). Leigh Hunt wa^ another spondence, and making the friendship of tlu- 
of Coulson's friends, and throuL^h Hunt he IMX't Campbell under cin*umstances hii:hly 
was introducf<l to Procter, who calls him honourable to both (see Vnmpheirit JJfr \>s 
'the admirahl" Coulscui,' and a<lds that al- r>eattie, ii. 44S). After some iuonth>' stay 
though ordinarily grave Coulson was good in Paris, Ccnilson returned to Lond»)n auJ 
in* comic imitations/ but that the* vis co- became a member of the Uoynl College <">f 
mica left him for the most ])art in later life' Surgeons on 26 Sept. 18:?r>. He at oncv 
( Pkocti: R. - ^//o/>/o//.l;U>, UMi). i?arham,ofthe , joined in the establishment of the Aldersgate 
* rngold.>l)v Lr:r,.ii(is/ and Thomas Love Pea- Street S<'h(X)l of Metlicine with Tyrndl, l^w- 
cock wrote in his pai>er through their friend- rence, and others, and acted for thret' year* 
shipwith him.andne was one of James Mill's , as demonstrator of anatomy. At the same 
associates in his Sunday walks, (^oulson is " time he superintended the foreign de|iartment 
Miid t(» have contrihut«'(l to the * Kdinbnrgh ! of the * Lancet,' and made many tnin>latinn'i 
lleview ' a review of Mill's * History of India/ from foreign works. In 1828 he was ele«'twl 
and when the ' Parliamentary History and surgeon to the Aldersgate Street Dispensary, 
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and in 1830 consulting surgeon to the City 
of London Lying-in Hospital. His invest!- 
^tions on puerperal altections of the joints 
in connection with the latter did much to 
improve the knowledge of their nature and 
pathology. They were published in the 
second edition of his work on * Diseases of the 
Hip Joint.' In 1832 he, with his colleagues, 
resigned his connection with the Aldersgate 
Dispensary in consequence of the committee 
maintaining the practice of* virtually putting 
up for sale all the most etiicient offices of the 
charity' {Clvttb^bi: CKf Memoir of G. Birh- 
deck, M.D.y 184i>, p. 9; Lancet, ii. 1832-3, 
477, 790, 821). In the same year he joined 
the medical board of the Koyal Sea-bathing 
Infirmary at Margate, of which he long con- 
tinued an active member. In 1833 he failed 
to secure election to an assistant-surgeoncy 
at the London Hospital, being beaten by 
Mr. T. B. Curling. Coulson's practice rapidly 
increased with his various publications, wnich, 
commencing in 1827 with a translation and 
notes to Milne-Ed wards's * Surgical Ana- 
tomy,' and a second edition of Lawrence's 
translation of Blumeubach*s * Comparative 
Anatomy,' became more and more original in 
their chajracter, and culminated in those on the 
bladder and lithotrity. He was also a valued 
contributor and adviser in connection with 
the c}'clop8edia and other publications of the 
Useful luiowledge Society (see C. KInioht, 
Passages of a Working Life, cited below). 
He removed from his early residence in 
Charterhouse Square to a house in Frederick's 
Place, Old Jewrj-, where he commanded for 
many years perhaps the largest city practice. 
He was elected among the Srst batcn of fel- 
lows of the College of Surgeons in 1843, 
became a member of the council in 1851, 
and in 1801 delivered the Hunterian oration. 
When St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, was 
established, Coulson was elected senior sur- 
geon. Besides being a specialist and suc- 
cessful operator in diseases of the bladder, 
Coulson undertook a large proportion of 
more strictly medical cases. Combining suc- 
cessful practice with good finance, and the 
inheritance of his brother Walter's fortune, 
he accumulated one of the largest fortunes 
ever made in practice, viz. a quarter of a 
million. He married in 1840 Miss Maria 
Bartram, notable for her skill in painting as 
well as her attractive manners and great 
intelligence. She died on 4 Jan. 1876, and 
was followed by her husband on 5 May 1877. 
Coulson was noteworthy for more tlian his 
surgical skill. A liberal, a disciple of Carlyle, 
Maurice, and Stuart Mill ; a friend of Bar- 
ham, Francis Newman, and other leading 
literary men ; of sufficient individuality 



among such men to leave a distinct impress, 

* he had lar^e subjective powers, and ruled 
in the circle in which he moved. Possessing 
an inflexible will and indomitable persever- 
ance, he was occasionally rigid, stem, and 
intolerant. His active sympathy was easily 
aroused, and his efibrts to relieve the oppressed 
never abated. Best to him was little more 
than a myth ' {Lancet, 19 May 1877). He 
was marked by a strong belief in individua- 
lity, in duty, and in the fulfilment of pro- 
mises. He was tall and vigorous-looking, his 
face late in life showing deep furrows along 
the sides of the mouth and around the chin. 

Coulson's principal works are; 1. * On 
Deformities of the Chest,' 183(5 ; 2nd edit. 
1837, enlarged, with numerous plates. 2. * On 
Diseases of the Hip Joint,' 4to, 1837 ; 2nd edit. 
8vo, 1841. 3. *0n Diseases of the Bladder 
and Prostate Gland,' 8vo, 1838 ; 2nd edit, en- 
larged, with plates, 1840; 6th edit. 1866. 
4. * On Lithotrity and Lithotomy,' 8vo, 1863. 
6. * Lectures on Diseases of tlie Joints,' 8vo, 
1864. Coulson also contributed the articles 

* Lithotomy ' and * Lithotrity ' to Cooper's 

* Practical Surgery,' edited by Lane (1861- 
1872), and wrote for W. B. Costello's ' Cyclo- 
psedia of Practical Surgery,' 1841-3. 

[Medical Circular, 1853, "with portrait^ ii. 
329-32,349-51; Lancet, 1877, i. 740-2; Cornish 
Telegraph, 9 March 1864, p. 3 ; Boase and 
Courtney's Bibliotheca Comubiensis, i. 95, iii. 
1139, Life of B. H. Barham, 1870, ii. 205-6, 
220; Beattie's Life of T. Campbell, 1849, ii. 
448-52 ; Charles Knight^s Passages of a Work- 
ing Life, 1873, ii. 129.] G. T. B. 

COULTONj DAVID TREVENA (1810- 
1867), journalist and author, a grandson of 
the Kev. J. Coulton, dean of Bristol, was bom 
at Devizes, Wiltshire, in 1810. His father 
died during his early childhood. Owing to 
delicate health he was educated under a 
private tutor. At an early age he began 
to contribute both poetry and prose to the 
periodicals, and in 1839 he founoed the *■ Bri- 
tannia ' newspaper, the aim of which was to 
extend and popularise the principles of con- 
servatism, and to uphold national prot-estan- 
tism as embodied in the institutions of the 
realm. As a journalist, while a close reasoner, 
he possessed considerable skill in the popular 
exposition of complex questions. In 1847 he 
withdrew from active journalism, and having 
in 1860 sold the * Britannia' he settled at 
Goudhurst, Kent, where he took to farming, 
occasionally contributing to the * Quarterly 
Review.' lie published an * Inquiry into the 
Authorship of the Letters of Junius,' and in 
1863 a novel entitled * Fortune, a story of 
London Life.' Yielding to the solicitation 
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of friends, he undertook in 1854 to edit the at one time belonged to them, as did ill 
* Press/ devotinp himself to his duties with the most prominent doctors of theSorbrame. 
r(>niarknble vigour and energy. Tlie Btrain The strife between them and the coxutitu- 



of Dverwork was relieved by tne recreation of 
mechanics, in which he acquired considerable 
proficiency, and he invented apian for an at- 
mospheric railwav. He died of bronchitis at 
Brigliton 8 May 1857. 

[(ji'nt. Mag. 3nl si-r. ii. 742 ; Art Journal, now 
ser. 18.37, iii. 228.] T. F. H. 
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[See also CoorER and 



COUPER, ROBERT, M.D. (1750-1818), 
Scottish poet, son of a farmer at Balsier, parish 
of Sorbie, W'igtonshire, was bom 22 Sept. 



tionist party was long and bitt^^r. It was ia 
the course of this strife that friendly rehttock 
were established between ^^*Rke, archbii>liop 
of Canterbury, and the Sorbonne doctors 
I)u Pin and Girardin. Ne^tiations vere 
set on foot as to a i)os8ib]e union between tbe 
Anglican and Galilean churches. CounT«r 
thus came to know somewhat of the real 
position of the Anglican cliureh, and formed 
a friendship witli .fVrchbishop Wake which 
was of lifelong duration. With the arch- 
bishop's help he studied the question of the 
validity of Anglican orders ; but he had not 



determined to write anything on the sub- 

1750. lie entered the university of Glasgow ject until circumstances' seemed to comwl 

in 17(«) with the view of studying for the \\rn. The Abb6 Kenaudot, famous for ti^ 

ministry of the church of Scotland, but, his oriental learning, had published a memoir 

parents having died before he had completed on Anglican orders, in a book set forth bvthe 

his studies, he accepted the office of tutor Abb6 Gould in 1720, entitled 'The Ynie 

in a family in Virgmia, America. On the Faith of the Catholic Church.' This memoir 

outbreak of the American revolution in 1776 ^as full of misstatements, and it excittd 



he returned to Scotland, and after study- 
ing medicine at the university of Glasgow 
began practice at Newton Stewart, Wig- 
tonshire. In 1788 ho settled in Fochabt^rs, 
Bantishire, as physician to the Duke of Gor- 
don. In 1804 he published at Inverary, in 
two volumes, * Poetry chiefly in the Scot- 
tish Language,* detlicated to the Duke of 
Gordon, tlie first volume mainly consisting 
of poems on the seasons, and the second of 
odes and songs. Among the best known of 
his son^-s are * Red jilenms the Sun,' tune 
* ]S'eil Gow,' inserted in his own works under 



Courayer to give to the world a truer account 
of the subject. * The thing in question,' h? 
says, * is no less than to know whether the 
church of England, formerly so illu^itrious. 
and even now so respectable for theenlighten- 
ment of her prelates and the condition of her 
clergy, is without a succession, without a 
hierarchy, and without a ministri'.' Couravor 
does not altogether accept the position of ilie 
Anglican church, but he defends the validity 
of its ortlers in a most masterly niiinuer. 
By the valuable help of Archbishop AVuko b* 
was able to avoid the mistakes as to *he 



tlie title 'Kinrara:' and ' Tlio Kwebughts. | English church into which lbr*ngn diviru". 
Marion.' lie left Focliabers in 180(), and were so apt to fall. The Jesuit party, kiioAviriL 



died at AVigton, 18 Jan. I8l8. 



[Si»uili(>UM''s Not OS \o Jciluisoii's Musiciil Mii- 
M'uni, «''l. Liiin::; Charlt'S liogors's Modern Scot- 
tish Minstrel. 1.5-16.] T. F. II. 



of the com|)osition and character of the work, 
U!?ed (.'Very eftort to prevent its pulilic:i*iuii. 
To diminish Courayer s re.<iK)nsibility, his 
I friends stole the manuscript Inmi him, audi: 
I ai»j>eared in 17-3 with the name of a IJrusM'W 
COURAYER, PIERIJK FRANC :()ISlj: I i.ublisher, but without the autlior's namn. 
( Ulf^l -177lM, I'Veuch divine, was horn at i This, however, was soon known, and then 
Kouen on 17 Nov. lOS]. His father was I Courayer was subjected to the most violeiil 
])resideTit of tlie court of justice of that city, .attacks, both from Jesuits and .laii'ieni.-tN 
Having been e(bu'ated at \'ernon aud luniu- 1 The mr)st remarkable assjiult was thur maiie 
vais, lie joined the fraternity of St. CJenevieve. 1 by the Abb6 llardouin — that erratic genius 
In 17CX) he was nuule presbyter of the con- who wrote a book to prove that all the cla*- 



gregation, and in 1711 librarian. H«» had 
published .several small works on literary 
subjects when, in 1714, he became one of the 
apju'llants against the bull * Unigenitus,' 
which condemned t he Jansenists. 1 le took this 
step simi)Iy from love of justice, as he himself 



sical writings were forgeries. A more for- 
midable antagonist was the I.)(»minican, Ij^ 
Q.uien. Anot her was a French-Irishman, oue 
Fennel, whose book, as Courayer complains, 
was written in * French-Irish." Agninst the** 
manifold antagonists Courayer wrote his 



in no way favoured the .lansenist opinions. ' Defence,* which ap]>eared in 17l*6, published 
Those apjH'llant.s obtained the name of anti- by the same Brussels publisher. It was a 



constit lit ionaries, or the ()p])osers of the papal 
const it ut ion. The famous Cardinal de Noailles 



larger work than the first, being printed in 
three volumes. Replies were at once forth- 
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coming, and these Courayer answered in his 
^ Historical Relation/ published in 1729. 
Before this last work appeared Courayer had 
been obliged to fly from France and take 
refuge in England. At an assembly of twenty 
bishops, with the Cardinal de Bissy at their 
heady held at the abbey of St. Oermain 
near Paris, Courayer's works were formally 
condemned, and soon after were suppressed 
by authority. He was threatened with ex- 
communication if he did not retract ; but his 
great desire was to answer the misstatements 
made against him. This he could not do in 
France, and he began to meditate flight. 
At this moment Bisnop Atterbury, then liv- 
ing in exile in Paris, strongly encouraged him 
to fly to England, and gave him valuable 
assistance in arranging for his journey. At- 
terbury had long been Courayer's warm ad- 
mirer. His picture ornamented Atterbury's 
rooms, and the bishop had been able to pro- 
cure for him from Oxford the honour of a IJ.D. 
Jumoris causd (1 727). The timid scholar and 
recluse would probably never have found his 
w^av to our shores had not the bishop fur- 
nished him with a canable English attendant. 
As it was, he reachea Greenwich in safety in 
January 1728. The greatest interest nad 
been excited about him in England. Lord 
Percival sent his coach and six to convey him 
to his house, which he desired Courayer to 
regard as his own, and made him a handsome 
present. Archbishop Wake received him the 
next day at Lambeth with the utmost cor- 
diality, and also made him a present. He 
was followed in this by Bishops Hare, Sher- 
lock, and others. Lord Blandford sent him 
50/. Courayer became the lion of the day. 
Sometimes ne stayed with his aristocratic 
friends for six months at a time. His man- 
ners were charming, his vivacity unflagging. 
He never pretended to be converted to the 
Anglican church, though he occasionally at- 
tended its ser\4ces. He obtained a pension of 
100/. a year from the government. At Oxford 
he delivered a Latin oration in the theatre 
with unbounded applause. Queen Caroline 
made him a favoui^ member of her learned 
coterie. Courayer now (1736) published a 
French translation of Father Paiu's * History 
of the Council of Trent,' with valuable notes. 
The previous French translation of this great 
work was very unsatisfactory. Courayei's 
was altogether an admirable work, and its 
sale was very rapid. He purchased with the 
profits made by the sale an annuity of 100/., 
which, together with his pension, made him 
a rich man, his wanta being of the simplest 
description. He remitted money to his nun- 
fiisters in France, and, it is siaid, gave as 
much as 60/. or 60/. annually to the poor 



prisoners. He was in the habit of spending 
one evening weekly at court with the queen 
and princesses, when the king would often 
make one of the party. Lady jiary Wortley 
Montagu has given a humorous oescription 
of him in his lodgings over a toyshop in 
Holbom, attired in a flowered dressing-gown 
and a cap with a gold band. In 1744 he 
publishea at Amsteraam an ' Examination of 
the Defects of Theology,' &c., in which he 
began to show the rationalising spirit which 
is apparent in his later writings. At the age 
of eighty-two he published a translation of 
Sleidan*s ' History of the Heformation,' a 
copy of which he presented to the university 
of Oxford, together with his picture which 
had belonged to Atterbuiy, but which, at the 
bishop's death, had come into his hands. The 
picture, still to be seen at Oxford, bears the 
motto, *Qiiocunqueduxit Veritas ausus sequi,* 
which well represents the spirit of Courayer's 
writings. Two treatises which he left at his 
death to the Princess Amelia, but which were 
afterwards published ('Declarations as to my 
latest Opinions,* 1787 ; * A Treatise on the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ,' 1810), have brought 
on him the charge of Socinianism, and nis 
life has been written by a Socinian biographer. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that 
Courayer departed from the orthodox faith, 
thoujgh his speculations are very bold. Ac- 
cording to Milner's * Life of Bishop Challoner ' 
(1798, p. 28), Courayer to the last maintained 
that * he was in the bosom of the catholic 
church, and that he had been guilty of no 
crime whatever, and therefore was accustomed 
to present himself in the catholic chapels 
which he frequented, at the altar, in order to 
receive the holy communion ; but our zealous 
prelate was inflexible in requiring a retracta- 
tion of his errors as public as his profession 
of them had been, ana likewise his return to 
religious obedience, before he would admit 
him to the participation of the sacraments, 
and by his orders Father Courayer was always 
publicly passed over by the omciating priest 
when he presented himself among others at 
the alt^r rail.' He died at his lodgings in 
Spring Gardens on 17 Oct. 1776, at tne age of 
ninety-five, and was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, where a Latin inscrip- 
tion, from the pen of Mr. Kynaston of Brase- 
nose, records the chief facts of his life and the 
virtues of hischaracter. In his will he declares 
himself to die a true member of the catholic 
church, but without approving many of the 
superstitions which have been introduced into 
it. The fact of his never having adopted the 
Anglican position gives an additional value 
to his great work on Anglican orders, as 
coming from an impartial outsider; and 
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Coiirayer's s«?rvir«*s to the church of Enp- De Courci, with twenty-two knights ilJ 
land must ho raiiki'd v**ry high. Hif* state- ' some thret) hundred folfowers. had se: out 

nients havt; biM'ii severely tested, but have from Dublin on his daring: raid to coKirff 

be«.»ii f(»uiul fXirf-mrly accurate. The b«x)k the kingdom of Ulster (cap. xvii.) Girafdi* 

on Auglictin ordi-rs was badlv tninishited by implies tliat John and Iiis commde^ acTt?dii 

J)aiii«*l Williams, a noiijurmg clergj'man this on their own impulse, chafing nt rh*i: 

living in Knincf, but has been excellently enforced inaction under William FitzAl'ielm'.i 

edited by an Ox foitl divine (1844). Williams rule. In the * Gesta lleg-is Henrici, in«le»-i 

also trunslaled the ' Defence' in 1728. ' he is stated to have foroidden the attempt 

rr> TV . .- *i 1- IT* f (Ben. Abba8, i. 137). It was the deptb -^s* 

[Couriivrrs I)i«Mrtiiti<>n on tho \ nudity of • . 1 N t,' j- _., i. ^ u i- j 

thJ Oniinatioi.s .,f tl.. Knglish. with Account of ^vmter wh.^n theyfiallied<V,nh,but by aforc^l 

tho Writrr. Oxfonl, 1S44 ; Works of Archl.ishop "*7^» they traverscnl the distance ( .^im- lian- 

Bmii.hall. V..I. ill. Oxford, 1842; Uistoin- du dred miles) so rapidly as to hurst up. mlV.wTi 

ConciU- .If Tiviito, tnd. i-ar Giurayer. 3 vols. 4to. ^^ tlie fourth day, and to soize it by a r^v;^ 

Amsterdam, i;;)! ; lA-ttt-rs of lAdy M. Wortlej de-main, Down (now l')ownpatrick) wa.^:h- 

Montajru, 3 vols. 8vo. London. 183?.] ca]>ital of the land, and liacl the additioni. 

Cr. G, P. advantaj]^ of resting on tlie s».»a, s«i that tIp 
■ Normans had secured a maritime hise. Th* 

COURCI, JOHN DE (f/. li>19!'), con- Irish,stunnedby the Midden ne.ss of the bb*. 

queror of ristrr, was a soldier of fortune, had fled, carn'ing their king- with them, ani 

wlu^se juirentau'^t' i-* a problem as vet. it would the adventurers were at length revelling in 

seem, unsolved. He was certainly one of the plunder. Thecanlinal Vivian now app^ars-i 

well-known house of that name I'stablished u])on the scene, and endeavoureil, but m vain. 

in Oxfordshire and Somersetshire, for lie a])- , to restore peace. The men of Ulster. thir<tiTiL' 

iH»ars with a .lurdan do Courci (pn)l)ably his for revenpe, soon rallied, and headed by their 

brother ) as a witness to a ^mint by William do kinjj made a desperate etTort to rt*cover their 

Courei(aroyal(lai»ifer)toSt.Andrewof Stoke stronghold. John sallied forth to met^f th'-a 

(lliiit.MSS. (V/mm. <)th Rep. app. i.p. C^r):W>), in the o]K?n, and swept them befon? hira in 

whieli foundation the De Coureis had l)e- headlong rout. He distinguished him^'lf 

stowed on tln! abbey «)f Lonlay in Xornmndy. amonghis fellowsbydetnls of Homeric valour: 

On this abbey In.* subsequently bestowed his •nimc caput ab humeris, nunc arma a cor- 

own foundation of St. Andrew of Ardes, a pore, nunc brachia separabut ' (cap. x>:i.i 

further proof of tlw connection, as is also his Giraldus presents us with an animated sketcb 

association witli (I uarine Fitzdernld (see be- of the young and victorious adventurt-r: 

low). Ir ha-« b.'i-n j»n*tend«Ml by Lod ^:e ( iV/>r- *Tunc im]>lftum est illud rnlidonii 'Mt-rlin": 

nyc iif In/tnif/) ancl tlmse who havr followed »♦ Miles albus albo residrns eijuo aves in elij-^ 

him that .Inhn wa-' the .son and h«*ir of this gerens Ult«>niam hr»stili invasione ])rimu5ii:- 

^\■illianl <!•' (.'niini j^who died 1 170). Hut as tmhit." Knit enini .Iohann»'S plus «]nam :!-- 

Alice, daii^httT of Williani (and wife of vns, et in albedinem verj^ens, allMun tV»rte -niic 

Ouarine Fit /.( Jcrald ), i.> known to have been equum equitans, et ]»ictas in cli]>ef> jn|uila* 

his liuires^, lhi> i- ini]H>ssii>h*. He may have pra*fereus . . . miles animosns audaott'r irii.T''- 

bern a natural .-<iii ni' William, or a nepiiew, ditur. . . . Krat ita(ine .roliann(\> vir alhu^t- 

or nuTely a Ivin-^uian. procerus membris nervosi«*et ossosis, >tariir;»' 

Whatever his nrii-in, the facts of his lite grandis, ct coq)ore i)r:evalidi^ ; viribus iir.- 

havr lit'en l«>>t in a maze (»f legiMid, and it is nien>is, audacia singulari; vir fort is »»t h-.'l- 

now a niattei'of (litlieulty to sift the true from hitor ab adolescent ia : sem])er in acie primus 

the fal.-»'. His iir>t a])]>earan('e in history i.-* srm])er gravioris ]H'riculi ])ondus arriim-n.*. 

in the N«»rniaTi-JVfncli ])0eni assigned (but in Adeo belli (•U]>idus et ardens ut, niiliti ihi\ 

error) to Mathrw lirgan, where In* is r»'pre- prsefectus, ducali i)lennn(ni»' deserta con>t;iTi- 

sented (lini's L'7.">.i-<)) as receiving in Ire- tin, ducem exuens et mititeDi indueiis, int-r 

land from H»-iir\ II ( 1 17- ) a lieensetocoiKjuer ])rimos ini]M.*tuosus et ])r:ee»-p>, tnrma vaci.- 

ri>ter; this, liowe\«*r, is scan'ely con>i>tent lante suorum, nimia vinctsndi cu])idine wc- 

with lh«* vrrsion given by Oiraldus (7i!/y>//7- toriam anii>isso videretnr, et qnancpiam in 

nafio Ilibcr/n'ft ). According to t his, .lohn de armis immoderatus ai ])lus militis quam diici* 

Courci was one <»f three leaders, with ten habens, inermis tamen modest us ac sobriu> 

knights a])iec«', who were des]>atch«'d to In^ et ecclesia? Christ idebitam ri'verentiam pra- 

land by Ib-nry on hearing of Stnnigbow's stans; divinocnltui ]>eromniadeditu.s, grati.v- 

death, as an e.-jvu-t to AVilliam FitzAhlelm, (ine su])ern;e, (juoties »*i successerat, cumpra- 

whom he Mntru-steil with ])lenarv ])owers tuirum act iojie tot lun ascribens Heoque dans 

(cap. XV.) Tin* expedition sailed in Decem- gloriamquoties aliquidfeceritglorio.*5um.' H»* 

ber 1 I7t), ami within a month of his landing ■ tells us, moreover, that this * white warrior. 
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seated upon a white horse/ carried about with 
him on his conquering protpress certain pro- 
phecies of Columbay in which he claimed it 
was foretold. 

After his victory at Down, De Courci 
pushed his conquests with varying success for 
some years, fighting no fewer than five battles, 
the fifth of them * apud pontem luori ' (iden- 
tified by O'Donovan with Newry Bridge) * in 
reditu ab Anglia.' Eventually he obtained a 
Bubstantiul hold on Ulster ( Ulidid), or, more 
correctly, on the province of Uladh, the dis- 
trict bounded by the Newry and the Bann, 
and now comprising Down and Antrim. In 
accordance with the unvarying Norman prac- 
tice he secured his hold upon the land by 
building castles as he advanced, and in these 
he placed his followers and his kinsmen, who, 
as his 'barones' or feudal tenants, became 
known as ' the barons of Ulster.' In their 
midst he kept at Down his own feudal court. 
His marriage (about 1180) with a daughter of 
Godred, king of Man {^Chronicle, of Man), 
brought him within the circle of the reigning 
houses, and he is accordingly spoken of by 
Roger of Hoveden (iv. 25) as * prince of the 
kingdom of Ulster,' and similarly by his pane- 
gyrist, Jocelin the monk, as * Joannes deCursi, 
tilidice Princeps' (Proloffus Jocelini in vitam 
S, Patricii). It was while he thus reigned 
at Down that he replaced the secular canons 
of its abbey by mouKS from St. Werburgh's, 
Chester, and placed it under the patronage of 
St. Patrick (in the place of the Holy Trinity), 
for whom he professed a fervent adoration. 

On the failure of John's expedition to Ire- 
land (1185) recourse was had to John de 
Courci, and the island placed in his charge. 
He accordingly witnesses three charters as 
'justiciar' {Cartulary of St, Mary's Abbey , 
Dublin, i. 125, ii. 4, 21). It is always stated 
that on the accession of Richard he was dis- 
placed in favour of Hugh de Lacy ; but this 
18 not so, for one of these documents is de- 
monstrably of Richard's reign. By his ex- 
pression elsewhere, ' dum eallirus fui domini 
mei comitis ' {ib, ii. 12), he appears to imply 
that in this reign he acted as deputy for 
John (Count of Mortain). So obscure is 
Irish history for these years that for a while 
he is almost lost to view. We gather, how- 
ever, that like his fellows he took part in 
the terrible struggles for the succession be- 
tween the sons of Roderic O'Connor, and 
was on one occasion signally defeated by the 
allied forces of the Irish chieftains while at- 
tempting to invade Connaught. In 1193 his 
wife, Anreca, founded the beautiful *Grey 
Abbey ' for Cistercian monks on Strangford 
Lough, and four years later (1197) his brother 
Jonmn was slain by a native retainer, his 



death being furiously avenged by John him- 
self upon the natives (Roo. Ho v. iv. 25). 

Though the records available for the fol- 
lowing reign enable us closely to follow hi» 
career, it is difficult to explain their opening 
allusion (4 Sept. 1199) to his having in some 
way actea with W. De Lacy * ad terram nos- 
tram Hibemiae destruendam ' ( Obi. 1 John, m. 
16 dors.^ It would seem that, whatever their 
offence had been, William de Lacy made his 
peace, and thenceforth proved his loyalty to 
the crown by becoming the enemy of John 
de Courci, who refused to * come in ' and de- 
fied its power. We accordingly find that the- 
following year (1200) he succeeded with his 
brother, by a treacherousinvitation, in making 
John his prisoner (Roo. Ho v. iv. 176). But 
this attempt (which probably suggested the 
legendary tale of his capture at Downpatrick 
in 1203) was foiled by the loyalty of his ad- 
herents, who at once rose and rescued him.. 
Mean while his small estate in England (the 
only hold which the crown had on him) was 
forfeited {Hot, Cane, 3 John). Our next 
glimpse of the struggle is in 1203, when Hugh 
de Lacy (who had charge of Meath during- 
his brother's absence in England) raided into 
Ulster, attacked John, beat him out of Down,, 
and * banished ' him from the province {AnnaU 
of Four Masters, Clonmacnois, and Loch Cf), 
He failed, however, in his main object, that 
of securing John's person. The royal offer- 
(21 Sept.) of a safe-conduct {Pat, 5 John, m. 
6) failed to lure him from his retreat, and on 
the return of the invading force he was soon 
back in Down. 

But in the spring (1204^ Hugh de Lacy 
returned to the attack, and this time with 
complete success. The forces of Ulster were- 
utterly defeated and John himself taken pri- 
soner {Annals of Loch O, i. 135 ; Chronicle 
of Man), It is to this battle that reference 
is made in the grant of Ulster to Hugh de 
Lacy (29 May 1205), * as John de Curcy held 
it on the day when Hugh conquered and took 
him prisoner in the field ' {Cart, 7 John, m. 
12). So erroneous are the histories of this- 
warfare that Mr. Gilbert represents this battle 
as a victory for John de Courci ( Viceroys, p. 
01 ). Meanwhile John had secured his release 
{Chronicle of Man), whether, as implied by 
the * Annals of Loch C6 ' (but the passage is 
obscure), by submitting to take the cross, or,, 
as distinctly asserted in the records, by swear- 
ing to submit to the crown, and giving hos- 
tages as a pledge for his doing so (^ sic se 
venturum [in servitium nostrum] juravit et 
una obsides suos dedit '). A list of these hos- 
tages is preserved in the Patent Rolls {Pat, 
1 John, m. 6 dors,), and, though assigned in 
both the official calendars to 1205, is not later 
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than 15 Julv 12()4. ThiH further confirms the ia desptitched from Cazrickfeijariis to Galloviy 

date of tlieiIefii!«ivo battle. On 31 Aupf. (1:X)4) | to bring back with him the family of Williim 

the juiiticiar (Mt.'iller FitzIIenry) and Walter j de Braose (Liber Xiper, p. 382). ' JohnVpn- 

4le Laev, his jisseifsor, were ordered to insist ; aion of 100/. a year enables us to trace hi* 

on his i)n>mis!.'d surrender under pain of total ' name in the records for Aome time longer^and 

forfeitun' {^Pat, (> John, m. 9), and tlie next I on 30 Aug. 1:?13 the justiciar of IneUndi* 

day * till' banms of I'lster* were ordered to ordered to provide his wife Affreca with some 

produce their lonl ns they vahied their sons j land'undepossitsustentari' (C7/ittx. 15 John, 
., . . . N wi •_! „i_/.-rN Tx 1.^ n „ ^v txf\-. '^we liaveafflimpaeb 

for * John de Coarei ' 
June 1216 {Pat. IB 

sought refujre with the Cenel-I'2oghain inTy- John. m. 7), and amin in a -writ to the sberiff 
rone, and that the saf» '-conduct otfered him of Yorks and Lincoln, to give him seisin of hi« 
{Pat, (5 John, m. 7) in the autumn (21 Oct. lands, in November 1217 (Claus, 2 Hen.UI, 
1204) failed to procun* hissum^nder, for the m. lo dor$,) It would seem that this is 
De Lacys won* duly assigned (13 Nov. ) their the last occasion on which he is reftrrred to 
share of his forfeit e<l lands, and his hostages as alive ; but there is in later year<» an inci- 
were still detained. , dental allusion {ib. 35 lien. Ill, m. 1 ) to hi* 

AftiT lurking, however, for a while in Ty- having been * ever faithful ' to Henry and to 
rone \w apjH'ars to have changed his mind his father, which probably implit^s that iu the 
and aece])te(l a safe-conduct (12 Feb. 1200) struggle with the barons lie had embraced the 
to the king {ib. m. 4), his submission being K\valist side. We may infer tlint he di^d 
ri'warded by the restoration of his small Enjf- shortly before 22 Sept. 1219, for on that day 
lish estati? {Claw. 7 John, m. 2G). But his the justiciar of Ireland was ordered to pro- 
rival, Hugh d<* Lacy, followed him to court vide his widow with her lawful dower (A 
(March 120.")), and r)))taining a errant of the 3 lien. HI, pars 2, m. 2). She was buried 
whoh' of rister (2 May), togt'ther witli the ( Chronivle of Man) in her own (rrev Abbey 
title of earl ( 20 May), retimnKl to Ireland in (dedicated to St. Marj* * de Jugo Dei '), wheiv 
triumph {ib. mm. 22, 24 ). John at once flew * the remains of her effigy, car%-ed in stone, 
to arms, and his English estate was again with hands clasped in prayer, were in the Urt 
(22 May) seized and delivered to Warine century to be seen in an arch of the wall on 
Fitz(nTald {if), m. 2()). By the help of his the gospt»l side of the high altar* ( Vicfroyfj 
brotln'r-in-law,Kagnvald, king ofMan( whom p. 63). Tlie conaueror of Ulster was boun- 
he had himst'lf a.^sistfd some years lK»fore), tiful to the churcii. In addition to his Bene- 
he was sfion at tht» lu'ud r)f a ]>irate fl«'et, dictine ])riorv at Ardi^s, and his !)eni' fact ions 
n'cruil«'(l lr«nn th»* Norsemt'U r)!' the isles, to Down Abln^v. he founded the pri»»ri'S of 
Landing at Stran^^ft^rd tin* allied chifftaiiis Xeddnim autl Tol)erglorv, Ixuh in I'lsTer, 
f»'t»bly b(.*>i»'g»'(l thr castli? of Hath.' ravaging the former as a cell t(^ St. B<HfS, tin* latTr.Tt'i 
and phindoring tho country ro\indtill Walter St. Mary of Carlisle, also Inn is A)»bey on the 
<!♦' Lacv, arriving'' with hi< torct^s, scatttTcd ish' of Innis C'ourcy {Mon. AntfL) 
tln'ir host in nttrr rout, and John, aft tT in- .lolm d«' Courci is usually statt^d to havi> 
triguing with the nativ*' triln's, flod finally ' di«'d in 1210: this, which is taken fmm liis 
from till* st-rni' of hi«J tri\nni)lis {A/ntfih of l('m»ndarv historv, is hut one of tlu* Mr.uiiie 
L(i('/i Cr: Chronirh' (>f M(iii). TluTc wr)uld ' misstatements which disfigure his n'C-.ived 
p«'(»m lo hr in tlic I'lu'dish records a solitarv histovv. An«)th«*r of these is the as^^ertion 
and incidental allusion to this atteni]»t {Fin. that he was created iMirl of Ulster. Thi- is 
J) Jolm, ni. \'2). , repeated, it would seem, bv all, even by thf 

It is not till the close of 1207 that ,Tohn ' best, authorities, including Mr. Bagwell (£«- 
rea])])ears to view. He was then a]»parently n/r. Brit. ), Mr. (filbert ( Virerot/^ ff Irrlamh, 
with lii> native allies, for he reeeived( 14 Nov. Mr. "NValjJole {lli^tnry nf Irflantl)^ Mr. 
li*07) a liceU'^e {Pftf. {) John, m. 4) to come | O'Connor {ITiston/ of the Iriah Pe<tp1f), thf 
to En;iland ami stay with his friends (* mo- | ' Liber Munenim.'&c. &c., Mr. Lynch adding 
retur cum aniicfis '), tli«» king engaging not to ( Feudal I )i(jnitivs of Ireland) that * tlie graut 
expel him without forty days' notice. After ' made on that (X-c^sion dt)es not M.*em to have 
this glinij>se of him he again disa])]>ears till ' l>een enrolled' (p. 14o). It is, however, ciT- 
1210, when he is found not onlv in favour ' tain that this title was the invention of a late 
with .John, but even a pensioned courtier, chronicler, and that it first apj>ears in the 
The ' Pn-stita and Liberate Kolls* now fre- • MV)okof Ilowth,* where wereadof * Sir John 
quently record his name, and he even accom- ' ('N)urcev, earl and pn^sident \tic\ of I 'later.' 
panics John to Ireland (June 1210). where So also with JoWs issue. We have the 
he is emjiloyed by him on several matters, and positive statement of Ginddus himself that 
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he had nole^timate issue. Yet Munch holds Abchurch Lane, London, but afterwards re— 

that the * Affreca ' who laid claim to Man in moved to Pudding Lane, where they traded 

1293 was * no doubt * his granddaughter ( Chro- in silk and linen. The son-in-law, Boudean, 

mcle of Marif p. 136), and peerage- writers, soon died, leaving a son Peter, and the daugh- 

following Lodge, have assigned him a son termarrieda second husband, John Money, an 

Miles, from whom, by a grossly fictitious pedi- English merchant. The father and mother ap- 

gree, they have derived the Lords Kinsale. parently lived till the close of Elizabeth's reign.. 

The well-known tale of his great exploit, At an early age Courten was sent to Haer- 

as given in Fuller's * Worthies,' and repro- lem, as factor to his father's firm, and the 

duced in Burke's * Peerage/ is that by which younger brother, Peter, went to Cologne. At 

he is best known; but it first appears in the Haerlem, William married the deaf and dumb 

* Book of Howth' and in the Laud MS. daughter ofPeterCromling, a Dutch merchant 

(16th cent.) of the * Annals of Ireland' there, who brought him 60,000/. About 1600 • 

\Cartulary of St. Mary's A\. cxx), and iscer- William returned to London, and Peter re- 

tainly a sheer fiction. It is pretended that mained as his agent in Holland, but paid his 

the privilege of remaining covered before the brother frequent visits. In 1606 the two 

sovereign was conferred upon John and his brothers entered into partnership with their* 

heirs in memory of this exploit ; but this is brother-in-law Money to continue and extend 

an even later addition to the legend, and one the elder Courten's silk and linen business. 

of the earliest allusions to *the ofiensive William contributed half the capital. In 1619 

hat ' is found in a letter of George Montagu, proceedings were taken in the Star-chamber 

•who so describes it to Horace Walpole in ag:ainst Courten, Burlamacchi, and other fo- 

1762 {Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. ii. reign merchants settled in England, for ex- 

115 a). porting gold, and a fine of 20,000/. was levied 

[Eorfullerdetails see the papers by the writer on Courten. The firm (Courten &Moncy> 

on • John de Courci ' (Antiquarian Magazine and Prospered, and it wm estimated in 1631 that 

Bibliographer, vols, iii-iv.), and on the Book of ^^f capital amounted to 160,000/. The pro- 

Howth (Antiquary, vols, vii-viii.) The original minence of the brothers in the city secured 

authorities for the subject are the Patent Rolls, each of them the honour of knighthood. Wil- 

Cloee Rolls, Charter Rolls, Oblate and Fine Rolls, liam was knighted 31 May 1622, and Peter- 

Prestita and Liberate Rolls, and Chancellor's 22 Feb. 1622-3. William's 0]ferations were 

Rolls (Record Commission Calendars) ; the Ex- not confined to his London busmess : he built 

pugnatio Hibemiae of GiraldusCambrensis (being ships and traded to Guinea, Portugal, Spain, 

vol. V. of the Rolls edition) ; the Annals of Loch and the West Indies. His fleet at one 

C^ (Rolls edition) ; Benedictus Abbas (iA.) ; tj^je numbered twenty vessels, with nearlv 

Roger de Hovedene (ib)^ Gilbert's Historical fi^e thousand sailors on board. About 1624 

Documents of L^land (ib) ; Cartulary of St. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^' discovered an uninhabited 

Marys, Dublin (li.) ; the Book of Howth, • , , to which Courten irave the namft of 

being vol. V. of the Carew Papers {ih.) ; Munch's ^„ In i!l Tf . ^t^^ the name ot 

Chronica regum Manniie (Christiania ; Annals P^^^^T' ^^ «f ™«/^f ? '^^s ^^nts in Zea- 

of the Four Masters (ed. 'Donovan) ; Regan's ^^J^\ ^^. suggested to him the expedition. 

Anglo-Norman Poem on the Conquest of Ire- With a view to profiting to the fullest extent 

land (ed. Michel); Dugdale's Monasticon An- by his discovery, he petitioned m 1625 for the 

glicanum ; and Hearne's Liber Niger. The other grant of all unknown land in the south part 

authorities referred to are the Reports of the of the world, which he called ' Terra Aus- 

Historical MSS. Commission ; the Ulster Journal tralis Incognita.' In the same year he sent 

of Archaeology ; Gilbert's Viceroys of Ireland ; out a few colonists to the islands, and on 

and Lynch's View of the Feudal Dignities of 25 Feb. 1627-8 received letters-patent for- 

Ireland.] J. H. R. mally legalising the colonisation {Sloane MS. 

2441 ; LiGON, Hist, of Barbadoes). The grant 

COURTEN or CURTEENE, Sir WIL- was addressed to * the Earl of Pembroke in 

LIAM(1572-1636), merchant, was the son of trust for Sir William Courten.' Courten, in 

William Courten, by his wife Margaret Ca- accordance with the deed, began colonisation 

siere, and was bom in London in 1572. A on a large scale. He sent two ships with 

younger brother, bom in 1581, was named 1850 persons on board to Barbadoes, under 

Peter. Their father was son of a tailor of Me- Captain Po wel, who, on his arrival, was nomi- 

nin and a protestant. After enduring much nat«d governor by Courten and the Earl of 

gersecution at the hands of the Spaniards, Pembroke ; but the speculation proved dis- 

e escaped to England in 1568; his wife, a astrous. Three years later James Hay, earl of 

daughter Margaret, and her husband Michael Carlisle, disputed this grant, claiming, under 

Boudean accompanied him. The refugees at deeds dated 2 July 16^ and 7 April 1628, to 

£r8t set up a manufactory of French hoods in be owner of all the Caribbee islands lying- 
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Ix^twt'*'!! tt;n and twi'iity deproes of latitude. ' claims with Sir Paul Pindar on the crown, 
III h'y2\) (*arlisle stMit two nhips, with Colonel ' and his claims on his nephew and on Lord 
Knydon and (.'uptain Hawlev as his commis- : Carlisle, were unsettled at the time of hif 
sioiuTs, to take possession of the island. On death. 

tht'ir arrival thov imprisoned Captain Powel, Courten had a son, Peter, by his first wife, 
and ostablishwl Lord Carlisle's authority. Tlie who was made a baronet by James 1 in ItJ^: 
islands romaint^d in Carlisle's hands till 164*3, married Jane, daughter of Sir JohnStanbop', 
whou the lease ot'them was transferrtHl to and died without issue early in lH2*'i {faL 
Lord Willoughhy of Parham. Court en claimed Stat^ Papers, 1623-*5, p. 508). He is ujoally 
to have lost 41,000/. by these transactions, dtjscribed as of Aldington, Xorthamptonshire. 
and left his descendants to claim compensa- ' Courten's second wife was a daughter of Mowf 
tion. In many of his speculations Sir Paul Trvon, and by her he had a son, \VilIiHm.&nd 
l*indar was associated with Courten, and they , three daughters, Hester ("wife of Sir Edwiri 
lent money freely to James I and Charles I. Littleton); Mar}- (^ wife of the Earl of Kf-nt); 
Tlieir joint loans ultimately amounted to . Anna (wife (1) of Essex Devereux, e&4].,and 
200,000/. Failun* to obtain any considera- (2) of Richard Knightly). William, the 
tion for these heavy loans was the subject of younger, found his father's estate seriuuslv 
much s»ibse<|uent litijration. i embarrassed by the proceedings of his ciiu-sin 

Ijosses of shi])s and merchandise sustained Peter ]V)udean, who declined to surrender 
at the hands of t lie 1 )utch in the East Indies, any of the Dutch property. Complicated liri- 
after the massacre at Aml)oyna (1624), com- Lrat ion continued. Courten married Catharine 
l)ine(l with the injustice he suffered in the JKgert(m,daughterof John, first earl of Bridge- 
Barbados to injure Court en's credit at the water; and, resolving toca.rry on his fathers 
openinp of Charles Ps reign. In 1(^*51 the business, chartered with his father-in-law s 
death of his brother Peter, his agent at Mid- aid, two vessels (Bona Esperanza and H#^nrT 
delburir, increased his difficulties. Sir Peter Bonaventura) for trade in the East Indie?, 
died unmarried, and left his nephew Peter | In this enterprise nearly all his money was 
Boudejin, who was thon settled ni Holland, invested, and the ships with tlieir ciirgmw 
a legacy of 10,(KX)/. Boudean had quarrelled were seize<l by the Dutch in 1641. ITie Earl 
with his uncle William, and used every un- of Bridgewater declined to assist Courten far- 
scni])ul(ms means to injure him. To satisfy ther; the disturbed state of the government 
his claim on the estate of Sir Peter, Boudean rendere<lany help from that quarter out of the 
now si'ized the whole property of the firm of question ; and in 1043 bankruptcy followed. 
Courten \' Moiu'y in liolland. The death of Cnurten's landed estates were alienat*^! to hi-i 
Money in \(uV2 further complicated matters, brother-in-law, the Earl of Kent.and Iw^him- 
< Courten was one of Money s executors, and self retired to Italy. Ilis wife endeavritireil in 
Peter IJondean, his stepson, was thi' other, vain to come to terms with IVter Bou-lfan. 
lint tli»* latt«*r deelined to udniinister the es- and finally joined her husband, who died in- 
tat«\ Courten at once took action at law to testate at FlonMice in 1(555. Twri childrv^n, 
recover his share of the estates of his brother AVilliam [(\. v.] and Katharine, survived him. 
[ind his ])artner ; the ]>roc«'e(lingsdra;r;^red on The former endeavoured to recov«?r some «^t' 
loui; alter his death. In sj)ite, however, of his father's pro]K>rty, and in lOOO Charh^s 11 
these troubles, Courten was still enormously granted t«> Cleorge Carew, who had bf.»en a<- 
wealthv. In \i\'2>^ he paid Charles I 5,000/. sociated in business with Sir AVilliam Cour- 
and reeeivi'd lands in Whittlewood Forest, ten, power to administer the «\'<tates of Sir 
Northanipton^ihire. In Kl'i'} he owned land William and his son. Proceedings were also 
in l^n<iland, ehi^'tly in Northani])tonshin*, ]>egun in Holland against the Dutch Ka>t In- 
which ])ro(lneed().5()()/. a year, besides ])ossess- dia (company for comjKmsation for the ship^ 
ing a ea])ital of 1 1^*^,000/. His love of niari- , lost in U)4l; the English courts of law and 
time enterprise was still vigorous. In the ])arllament were constantly pet it ione^l for r»^ 
last y«'ars of his lile he again opened up trade dnjss until the end of the century, but th»» 
with till' Kast Indies, and sent two ships greater ])art of the enormous wealth of Sir 
(the Dragon and ivatherine) to trade with ' AVilliam Courten never reached his descenJ- 
China. Th(?shi]>s never arrived at their desti- ants. In August 1C(K) the privy council 
nation, and the cons»»quent loss was Court en's heard evid**nc*» in support of the claims '.'f 
deathblow. He died at the end of May or . Courten's grands<m to the ownership of the 
beginning of .[une l().*i6, and was buried in ' Barbadoes, but did not deem the proof sufli- 
the chureh of St. Andrew Hubbard. Two cient. In 1677 petitions to the ct-iuncil and 
elegies on his death appear in * MS. Lansd.,' j)arliament rehearsed the loans of Courten 
xcviii. 'J.S. He left many legacies to chari- : and Sir Paul Pindar to Charles I, but ropay- 
table institutions in his will ; but his joint ment was never ordered. George Carew id- 
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.-sued many tracts on the subject, but public 
interest was not excited. 

[A very full account of Coiurten is given in the 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis), chiefly drawn from Sloane 
MSS. in the British Museum. The Calendars of 
:State Papers (Domestic and Colonial) for the 
reignsof James I and Charles I supply a few addi- 
tional details. Besides numerous petitions for re- 
•dress to the English privy council and to the East 
India Company of the Netherlands, and accounts 
•of Sir William Courten's commercial misfortunes, 
published in Charles IFs reign, chiefly from the 
pen of George Carew, there appeared in 1681 a 
pamphlet entitled * Hinc illae Lacrymae ; or an 
Epitome of the Life and Death of Sir William 
-Courten and Sir P. Pindar/ by Carew ; and in 
1 683 * Vox Veritatis, or a brief Extract of the 
Case of Sir William Courten,' by Thomas Brown 
•of Westminster. Other accounts of the litigation 
are to be found in Addit. MS. 28957, f. 116 ; and 
Egerton MS. 2395, f. 602.] S. L. L. 

COURTEN, WILLIAM (1642-1702), 
naturalist, grandson of Sir William Courten 
[a, v.], and son of William Courten, who 
■died insolvent at Florence in 1656, wtLS bom 
in London on 28 March 1642. His mother 
-was Catharine Egerton, daughter of John, 
first earl of Bridgewater. Courten seems 
to have had a good education. He travelled 
to Montpelier and there fell in with Tourne- ' 
fort and Sloane. It was here that he began ! 
Lis botanic studies. In 1663 he left to at- 
tend to his private affairs at home, pro- 
bably on his attaining his majority. He lived 
in England till 1670 with his aunt. Lady 
Knightly, at Fawsley Lodge, Northampton- 
shire. After this he went abroad agam for 
fourteen years. Much doubt hangs over his 
movements, but he is supposed to have spent 
some of the time at Montpelier. He was a '• 
close friend of William Sherard, afterwards 
consul at Smyrna and benefactor to the chair 
of botany at Oxford, other friends being Dr. 
Tancred Robinson, Martin Lister, Plukenet, 
Ilwyd the antiquary, and Sloane. During 
many years he lived under the assumed name 
of Chsileton, and in 1684 he opened a suite 
of rooms in the Temple containing his museum, 
•estimated then to be worth 50,000/. Sloane 
succeeded to this splendid collection, which 
forms no small part of the original founda- 
tion of the British Museum treasures. His 
dried plants are now at the Natural History 
Museum in Cromwell Road. Courten died 
at Kensington on 29 March 1702, and was 
buried there, with an epitaph written by Sir 
Hans Sloane. His name is perpetuated in 
Courtenia, a genus founded by Robert Brown 
upon a plant from Java. 

[Kippis's Biog. Brit iv. 384-52 ; Manuscripts 
in Brit. Mqs. (Sloane).] B. D. J. 



COURTENAY. [See also Courtxby.] 

COURTENAY, EDWARD, Earl of De- 
voNsuiRE (1526?-15»56), bom about 1526, 
was only son of Henry Courtenay [q. v.], 
marquis of Exeter and earl of Devonshire, 
by bis second wife, Gertrude. With his father 
and motber he was imprisoned in the Tower 
in November lot38, at the age of twelve ; 
was attainted in 1539; was specially excepted 
from Edward VFs amnesty in 154/ , and was 
not released till 3 Aug. 1553, after an incar- 
ceration of nearly fifteen years. The greater 
part of his imprisonment was spent in soli- 
tary confinement, his father having been exe- 
cuted soon after his arrest, and liis mother 
released. Queen Mary showed him much 
favour on her accession. He was created 
Earl of Devonshire on 3 Sept. 1553, and 
knight of the Bath on 29 Sept. At the 
coronation be carried the sword of state, 

1 Oct. 1553, and he was formally restored in 
blood on 10 Oct. He received the Spanish 
ambassadors on their arrival in London on 

2 Jan. 1 553-4, and act^d as special commis- 
sioner for the trial of Sir Robert Dudley on 
19 Jan. 1553-4. But Courtenay was en- 
couraged to seek higher dignities. Although 
Queen Mary affected to treat him as a child, 
orderinghim to accept no invitations to dinner 
without her permission, she regarded him 
with real affection, and Bishop Gardiner led 
him to hope for her hand in marriage. Elated 
with this prospect he maintained a princely 
household, and induced many courtiers to 
kneel in his presence. The projected match 
was popular with the people, but the offer of 
Philip ll proved superior in Mary's eyes. 
Princess Elizabeth was, on the other hand, 
not blind to Courtenay *s attractions, and he 
was urged to propose marriage to Elizabeth as 
soon as Mary showed herself indifferent to him. 
The national hatred of the Spaniard, it was 
openly suggested, would soon serve to place 
Elizabeth and Courtenay on the throne inMary 

I and Philip's place. At the end of 1553 a plot 
with this object was fully matured, and De- 

1 vonshire and Cornwall were fully prepared 
to give Courtenay active support. Wvatt 

' joined in the conspiracy, and undertook to 

, raise Kent. In March 1553-4 Wyatt's re- 
bellion was suppressed and it« ramifications 
known. Courtenay was sent back to the 
Tower and in May removed to Fotheringay. 
At Easter 1555 he was released on parole 
and exiled. He travelled to Brussels, whence 
he begged permission to return home in No- 
vember 1555 to pay his respects to his mother 
and the queen, but this request was refused. 
He then proceeded to Padua, where he died 
suddenly and was buried in September 1556. 
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IVterVaniw's, the Knj?lish resident at Venice, . created Earl of Devonshire by HiinrrVU: 

H«'nt (jui'on Mary an interesting account of, was granted at the same time very larp?-^ 

his detitli. At the time some discontented tates in Devonshire ; wosmude kni^rlitoftb' 

Englishmen in France were urging him to Garter in 1490; resisted Perkin AVarbeckV 

rfturn and rt>ni'\v tlie struggle with Mary attack on Exeter in 1497 ; and dvingl MircL 

and IMiilip in Kngland. Ilis handsome face 1509, was buried at Tiverton. ^hee«rlT&f 

and figure wvrv highly commended. Xoailles, grandnephew of another Kdward Court enij. 

tluj French ambassador, styled him * le plus earl of Devonshire (1387-1419), earl marshi: 

h«>au t>t plus agn'able gt>ntilhomme d*Anglc- ' in 1385, but this c*arIdom bad been f irfeir^d 

terre/ and Michel de Castelnau stated that by Edward IV, in the person of Thniiii» 

*il estoit Tun di's plus beaux entre les jeunes Courtenay (great-grandson of the eMerEd- 

MMgneurs de son age ' {Mimoires^ p. 74). But ward Courtenay), who fou)[^ht with the Lm- 

his prison education had not (>ndowed liim castriansat Towton, and "was slain at Tewkeir 

with any marks of good bree<ling, and there bury (1461). 

can be no doubt that his release from his i Ilenry Courtenay'a father. Sir Williai 

long continiMnent was followed by very dis- Courtenay, was in high favour at th« couit 

solute conduct. 1 of Henrv VII in the lifetime of his wife's sister, 

Courtenay employed some of his h'isure in Qufenhli2abeth,and is praised for hi.> liraverr 
the Tower by translating into English from and manly bearing by I^olydore Vergil. la 
Italian a woVk entith'd *Trattato utilissimo 1487 he became knight of "the Bath. Thenr 
del HiMU'ticio di Oirsu Christo, crocifisso, is a letter from him describin;? his father* 
vt-rso i Christ iani/ written alK)ut 154.S by and his own repulse of Warbeck at Exeter 
Antoniodella Faglia, commonly called Aonio in Ellis's * Original Letters,' Ist ser. i..*?<i. Bur 
Paleario. It was deemed to be an apology on the queen's death in 1503, the king, fear- 
for the reformed doctrines, and was pro- ing that Courtenay's near relationship to the 
scrilK'd in Italy. Courtenay transhitea it throne might tempt him to conspiracy, corn- 
under tho title of *Tlie Benefit of Christ's mittedhimtothe Tower on am »bsoure charge 
Deatir in l.>4><, ap])arently with a view to ofcorresnondingwithEdmunddela Pnle^t^irl 
conciliating Edward VI, and dedicated it to of SuffoiK, the surviving chief of tin* Yorkist 
Annt» Seymour, duchess of Somt?rs»'t. Tho , faction. Attainder folio we<l. OnllenryVlH'* 
manuscript is now in the Cambridge I'niver- accession in 1609 he was released from ]iri>on, 
sity Library, to which it was presented in, and carried tho sword at his coronnt ion. Ua 
Is'io, and contains two autographs of Ed- 10 May 1511 he was allowed to succet-dto 
ward VI. It was printed for the first time his father's earldom; but tlu* foriuuliti*^ for 
in l>^r>ri })y Mr. (^hurchill Rabiuirton in a restoring him in blood were nor eonjph'T-1 
voliuu*' wliii'li also contained n'])rints of Ix-fon* his death on Jan. loll. He wm* 
the oriiiinal Italian edition ( lol.**.) and of a buriwl in Blackfriars Church. Ilis wif«-. rh^ 
Fpiich tran-latinii issued in l.V)]. Princess Catharine, died 15 Nov. l."iJ7. ami 

With IMwanl Courtenay tlw earldom of was buriiid at Tiverton. 

Oevon or I)ev«)iishin.« in the family of Cour- The bov llenr\' was treated kindlv hv hU 

tfiiayl»'eamiMl()rmaiit,but a collatiTal branch fii-st cousin, llenr\' VIII; was nHoweil l-v-^ar- 

claiiip'd the title in l^.'ll,an(l th.' elaim was ceed to his father's earldom in l.")l 1, an«l lb* 

allowed bv the llou>i' of hords. Tlie tith' attainder wasformallyri'nioved in th*- f":l>w- 

of I'^arl «.»f l>«von is now borne by William ingyear. He took part in tho naval camjialLni 

IJe'Mnald C'uurtenav of P»)Wtl»'rhani Castle, ' with France in 151 ;t, when about st^vrnre'-n 

I'^xetiT. y(jars old, as second captain ot a mnn-nf-war, 

,,,,,.,, I. 1. • i'„.- „,i and in loi>Owasniade both a privv c.>nn«*ill'ir 

I)iiizdaltrs r.i\rnii;iL'<': Burkes hxtiiiot and , --. . , , <• .i •' i i . 

WriotlHsUvs nip.niole (( aind-n Soe.): Chro- -Jv!-'-^' " V' ^^^'1- i m ^ Vn'"'V- 
ni.-le of Qmvn Marv and Qumi Jan.. (Cam.h'n ' l^-^'- »" the place ot the Duke of Buckn)L- 
Soe.) : MaihynV Diarv (CmtikU-h ^nr.): CulStnte , ham. who was tried and convu^ted .»t tre:i>-n 
r;ij.ii-(I)Mm*). l.)»7 hO: WiKxl'sD^mi-SMflllus- | in May of the same year, and the loril>hip •>! 
trii.iwLHulii:s, vt)l. iii.; Froudi-'s Hist.: Lin^ard's i Caliland, Coniwall, together with a maiisiiHi 
Hist.] J^. I«. L. in St. Lawrence Fount n(»y, formerly Ihuk- 

inghanrsprop<*rty, was coni'ern-donhim at tli«» 
COURTENAY, IIKXIIV, Makqi'Is of sanii'tinie. Courtenay attended Ilenry VllI 
KxKiLK and Kakl of DevuNsuikf: ( UiMJ?- at Calais, at the Fiehl of the Clotli n( (inld, 
liVJS), born about 140<», was son of SirWil- in loiM, and took ])art in the touniament?. 
Hani Conrtirnay, by Princess Catharine, young- Tliek«»e])ershinofHirling manor, the st»'warJ- 
est (laughter of Kdward 1 V. I lis grantlfat ln»r, ries of AVinkeley, Gloucestershin*. and of tht- 
Edward Couktknay, was on JO Oct. 1485 duchies of Exeter, Somerset, and Cornwall 
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were panted him in 1522 and 1523. In 
April 1525 he became constable of Windsor 
Castle, and on 18 June following Marquis of 
Exeter. In August of the same year Cour- 
tenay went to France as the king's envoy 
to negotiate an alliance, and to secure the 
release of Francis I, taken prisoner by Spain 
at the battle of Fayia. On his return in 
September the kin^ appointed him the privy 
councillor to be m immediate attenaance 
on him^ and on 17 May 1528 he was nomi- 
nated lieutenant of the order of the Qarter. 
Throughout the proceedings for the divorce 
of Queen Catherine of Aragon Courtenay 
actively aided the king; he subscribed the 
articles against Wolsey (1529), signed the 
letter to Clement YJl demanding the divorce 
in 1531, and acted as commissioner for the de- 
position of Catherine in 1533. When the sup- 
fression of the monasteries was imminent in 
635, Exeter was made steward of very many 
abbeys and priories in the western counties, 
where he was also acting as commissioner of 
array (0 Oct. 1534). At the king's request 
he also acted as commissioner at the tnal of 
Anne Boleyn two years later, and was sent 
to Yorkshire with the Duke of Norfolk in 
October 1536, in order to aid in the suppres- 
sion of the Pilgrimage of Grace. But he 
hurriedly retired from the north to Devon- 
shire. A rebellion under Lord Darcy broke 
out in Somersetshire in 1537, and Exeter was 
ordered to act as lord steward at Darcy's 
trial. 

Courtenay's power in the west of England 
had now become supreme, and he assumed 
a very independent attitude to Henry's mini- 
ster, Cromwell, whom he cordially dbliked. 
As the grandson of Edward IV, he had a 
certain claim to the throne, and his wealth 
and intimacy with the Yorkist Poles and the 
Nevilles reatdily enabled Cromwell to point 
him out to the king as a danger to the succes- 
sion. Of the character of his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Grey, viscount Lisle, 
by whom ne had no issue, nothing is known. 
But his second wife, Gertkudb, daughter of 
William Blount, fourth lord Mountjoy [q. v.], 
by whom he had a son Edward [q. v.J, was 
a devout catholic ; had supported the agita- 
tion of Elizabeth Barton [q. v.], and had 
visited her shrine at Canterbury. In 1533, 
when Barton was executed, the marchioness 
had begged the king to pardon the inti- 
macy (Wood, Letters, ii. 96-101). She was 
godmother to the Princess Elizabeth in the 
same year, and carried Prince Edward at his 
christening in 1537 ; but her decided views 
in &vour of the Roman catholic religion and 
her affection for Queen Catherine, with whom 
she corresponded after the divorce, gave addi- 
TOL. xn. 



tional ground for the suspicions with which 
her husband was regarded as soon as Cromwell 
had become his avowed enemy. Gradually 
information was collected in Devonshire and 
Cornwall to justify a prosecution for treason. 
At St. Keveme, Cornwall, a painted banner 
had been made which was to be carried round 
the villages, rousing the men to rebel against 
the crown in order to declare Courtenay heir- 
apparent to the throne, at any rate in the 
west of England. Reginald Pole, the car- 
dinal, was found to be in repeated communi- 
cation with Courtenay. Pole's brother. Sir 
Geoffrey, turned traitor, and came to London 
to announce that a conspiracy was hatching 
I on the lines of the Pilgrimage of Grace. Early 
' in November 1538 Courtenay, his wife, and 
son were committed to the Tower. On 3 Dec. 
Courtenay was tried by his peers in West- 
minster Hall. Evidence as to the marquis*s 
treasonable conversation with Sir Geofirey 
Pole was alone adduced ; but he was con- 
demned and beheaded on Tower Hill 9 Dec. 
1538. A week later he was proclaimed a con- 
j victed traitor, and guilty of compassing the 
king's death. His wife and son were kept 
in prison, and were attainted in July 1539. 
The marchioness for a time had for her com- 
panion Margaret Pole, countess of Salisbury 
(mother of Cardinal Pole), who was beheaded 
27 May 1541, and the distressed condition of 
these two ladies was made the subject of 
a petition from their gaoler to the King in 
1540. Subsequently the king pardoned the 
marchioness, and she was released. The 
Princess Mary was always her friend: in 
1543 Mary sent her a puncheon of wine, and 
other presents were interchanged between 
them for many years afterwards. On MaiVs 
accession to the throne she became a lady- 
in-waiting ; her attainder was removed, and 
she took part in the coronation and all court 
ceremonies. She died on 25 Sept. 1558, and 
was buried at Wimbome. Her extant letters 
to her son Edward [q. v.] show her in a very 
attractive light. 

[Dugdalo's Baronage; Burke's Extinct andDor- 
mant Peerage ; Wriotheslcy's Chronicle (Camd. 
Soc); Herbert's Life of Henry VIII; Gairdner 
and Brewer's Letters and Papers of Henry VIII ; 
Polydore Vergil's Hist. (Camd. Soc.) ; Doyle's 
Official Baronnge ; Froude's Hist. ; Madden's 
Privy Purse Expenses of Princess Mary; Wood's 
Letters of Illustrious Ladies.] S. L. L. 

COURTENAY, HENRY REGINALD 

(1741-1803), bishop of Exeter, was the eldest 
surviving son of Henr^ Reginald Courtenay, 
M.P., who married Cfatherine, daughter of 
Allen, first earl Bathurst. He was bom in 
the parish of St. James, Piccadilly, 27 Dec. 
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B.A. 176:?, M.A. 17<W5. nncl D.C.L. 1774. In 17H3Town8bend appointed him surTeT(a>- 

lliivinpr taken f>r(l«*rs in the En^rlinh church, general of the ordnance. This vacated iif 

8onn» vjiluaini' j)n'fiTm«'nts s]M»«»dily fell to seat, but he was re-t?lect€fd (:?3 Aprill Ic 

his hit. Tb»' ri'(t(»rv(»l' I^ein Kent and the parliament he 8|>oke much and with cca- 

gecmd ]>n'lH'n(lal stall in HochestfT Cathedral sidt^rable effect. In a speech of tJabinit 

were confi*rriMl niK»n him in 1773. In the irony he gupport€*d, while feipnin^ to oji]>«. 

followin^f year he was appointed to the valu- Fox 8 bill for the re]>eal of Lord Hardwidt^V 

able rt'ctorv of St. Cie<^rjr**, Hanover Square, Marriage Act in 1781 ; he advocated then- 

when he vacated his stall at Rochester; but , nunciatiou of the right of legislation on In«l 

he was one of the ])rel)endarios of Exeter matters in 1782: and si>oke in favour of Fcis 

from 177- to 1 7iU, and he nMained the fourth India Bill in 1783. lie retained his ^ev k 

prebend at |{(H-lu-t«T from 17S.S to 1797. Tamworth at the election of May 17i^. It 

Early in 17V^4 ln' was nominati>d to the poor a debate on navA' bills in this year (6 Aug.) hf 

bishi)]>ric of Bristol (his consecration taking somewhat startled the house by ap-jstrophi** 

place on 11 May), and after tlire*' years* oc- inp Rose, the secretary to the treasury, vbo 

cu])ancy of t hat ])reforment was t ranslated to was conspicuous by his silence when he' ouj:iiI 

the more lucrative see of Exeter (March to have oeen defending the govem2nen:,it 

1 797 ), holding t lie archdeaoonrv « A' Exeter in the lines : — 

co7nm^ndam from that vear unt il his death, q^;^j ^^^ ^^^^^ j^^^ , D.licatom 

and retaining as lon^r as he lived his rich Lon- j.^^^ ^ ^^^j^ ^ ^ j^ 

<lon rectory. He (hed in J-.ower (.rrosvenor j^jlj^^ coeli. 

Stri'et, London, 9 June 1H03, and was buried 

in the cemetery of (Irosvenor Chapel. His Rose being ignorant of the I^tin tonirc^ 
wife, Elizabeth, eld«*st daughter ot Tliomas did not reply. In 1785 a propo^l to levy a 
Howard, .<econd earl of Ellingham, whom he tax on domestic servants fiirui»he<l him with 
married in .Taniiary 1774, lived till 31 Oct. the occasi<m for a verj' humorous sp»t?ch. H 
isl 5. Tliey had t \vn sons and f»)ur daughters. 0]»po8ed Pitt's Irish commercial policy, aver- 
The elder son, William, sometime clerk-as- ring that if carrie<l out it would Ix^equivalen: 
sistant of the ])a rliam en t, became in 18»'V) the to a re-enactment of Poynings's act. Hesuj»- 
eleventh earl of Devon; the younger son, ])orted the procet.«dings against Haaitinps ir. 
Thomas Pere^Tiiie, is separately noticed. A a speech wliich, according to Wraxall, «tiv. 
h'tter from tln' lii-hop to tli»* Ui-v. Richard *alone in the annals of the IIi>ii>e nf Tox- 
Pol\vli»'l»' is]irim»'(l in t]ii.'larti'r'> 'Traditions m»>ii><, I'xhibiting a violation of rvt-rv f.-nu"' 
and Recollect ioii>.' ii. 0:*,^ 7. Coiiri«»nay was ]»rinei]»le whicli h:iv«; always been h»'ld.sicr>.'i 
stitraiid r«'-ervrd in social int'-n^oiirsi',l)Ut his within those halls. The insult otlered t • 
letters were fraiik and uiin^served. Several Ijord Hood at its eomnieucement (n.f''rrn.' 
of his .sermons for clnirities and (»n stale oc- to his services as a spi-ctator of Lord IIodniiy"!> 
casit)ns were |>rint»'d li.'twern IT'.^oand 1K)2. glorious victory of 12 A]>ril 17m^> Wsiinv 
llis cliarLi'i' to tli»' ch-riry't' r>ri>tol diocese at ecli])sed in the stndii*d in<lecoriim of thf Mo- 
llis j)rimary vi>itiiti'Mi was printed in 179(), lusions that followed, re tltn^ting on tlif* ij^t- 
and that deli\»'red tn the clerj^'-y of thetlirxrcrso sonal inlirmities nr tlu' lic(?nti(m< ]»rothicti'."C» 
of l'iX«'t<'r on th«' corresponding*" occasion was of th»» member for Middlesex (AVilkesi. \l> 
published in \7W. invectives against Hastings, however viol»ruT, 

\y\oho]<< Litorarv Am-^dotos. ix. MS. 1S4; ' ^^r^^'^ seem to derive some just iticat ion fr^^ni 

L.. NVv.-s K:iMi (Ihirdv). i. 221, :is;J. .SDT. 430, the cxamide held out by Burke, ^>heridan, an-: 

432, ii. 0S4. .VSfi ; Oliv.-r*- Hi-hni- ..f Kx.'T,r, Erancisjuit the inMiiuatinn levelh-d at tbe 

Uu), 27t; (Tent. Miil'. lSo:i. y\. i. ()02 ; JUirkc's kin^r (of havinir taken bribes from Hajtin^!- 

IVerair»'; AVt-hirs Alumni Wfstnmn. (18.')2), with which Courtenay concluded, and thf 

362, ;U)6, 372, 410,1 W. P. C. mention of the hthf^ unquestionably de- 

I manded the interference of the chair *(P'>«'- 

COURTENAY, .TOHX (1741 -1^1 n),])o- Mftm, ii. m^). For the insuh to Hood (\nir- 

litician, .son of William Courtenay, by Lady tenayafterwanls apologised. Courtenay travr 

Jane Stuart, .second daufrhter of the Earl of a steady eup]iort toWilberforce in his eir-rt- 

Bute, was born in Ireland in 1741. He en- to arouse the public conscience to a sense of 

tered political life under the aus])ices of Vis- the iniquity of the slave trade, opiiosed tb»? 

count Townshend, who, while lord-lieutenant I suspension of the habeas corjmsin 1794, and 

of Ireland, 17<)7-177i^ made him his private ' gave an ironical support to the 'bill for the 

secretary. In this capacity he accompanied | better observation of Sunday* (1795). lie 
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lost his seat for Tamworth at the election 
of 1790, but was returned for Appleby. He 
•voted with the minority in favour of the re- 
form of the House of Commons in 1797, and 
opposed the renewal of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act in 1798. In 1802 he ironi- 
cally opposed the bill for putting down buU- 
iMLiting. In 1806 he was appointed commis- 
sioner of the treasury. Unseated in 1807, he 
•was returned a^ain for Appleby in 1812, but 
accepted the Chilt^m Hundreds the same year. 
He oied on 24 March 1816. In his speeches 
Courtenay, who appears to have been well 
read in both classical and modem literature, 
was fond of quoting Locke, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and other philosophers, as well as 
the poet^. He expressed ardent sympathy 
with the French revolutionists. Of his va- 
rious literary productions, none of which 
are of great merit, the following are the prin- 
cipal: 1. 'Select Essays from the Batche- 
lor, or Speculations of Jefiry WagstafFe, esq., 
Dublin,' 1772, 12mo. 2. « The Rape of Po- 
mona ; an elegiac epistle,' 1773, 4to. B. 'Poeti- 
cal Review of the Literary and Moral Cha- 
racter of Dr. Samuel Johnson,' 1786, 4to. 
4. * Philosophical Reflections on the late 
Revolution m France,' 1790, 8vo (an ironical 
letter addressed to Dr. Priestley, which went 
through three editions). 5. * Poetical and 
Philosophical Essay on the French Revolu- 
tion addressed to Mr. Burke,' 1793, 8vo. 
6. ' The Present State of the Manners, Arts, 
and Politics of France and Italy, in a series 
of Poetical Epistles from Paris, Rome, and 
Naples, in 1792 and 1793,' London, 1794, 
second edition revised and augmented same 
year. 7. An elegy on the death of his son 
prefixed to an edition of his poems, 1796, 8vo. 
8. 'Characteristic Sketches of some of the 
most distin^ished Speakers in the House of 
Commons smce 1780,^ 1808, 8vo. 9. * Verses 
addressed to H.R.II. the Prince Regent,' 1811, 
8vo. 10. * Elegiac Verses to the memory of 
Lady E. Loftus,' 1811, 8vo. 

[Collins's Peerage (Brydges), ii. 675, vi. 267 ; 
Pari. Hist. xxi. 783, xxii. 387, xxiii. 32, xxiv. 59. 
789, 1293, XXV. 571, xxvi. 1113, xxviii. 91, 
xxix. 1162, xxxi. 567, 1430, xxxii. 679, 1004, 
1162, xxxiii. 734, xxxiv. Ill, xxxvi. 841 ; Pari. 
Debates, ix. xxiv. ; Commons' Journals, Ixviii. 81 ; 
GiU(1816), pp. 375, 467 ; Wraxall's Post. Mem. 
i. 141-2, ii. 312, 326; Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. 
vi. 719 ; Parr's Works (Johnstone), viii. 520.] 

J. M. R. 

COURTENAY, PETER (<?. 1492), bishop 
successively of Exeter and Winchester, was 
the third son of Sir Philip Courtenay of 
Powderham, and his wife Euzabeth, daugh- 
ter of Walter, lord Hunfferford. Sir PhSip 
{d, 1468) was the heir of his uncle, Richard 



Courtenay, bishop of Norwich [q. v.], and, 
though representing a younger branch of his 
illustrious family, a man of considerable 
wealth (see the list of his manors in CaL 
Inguis. post mortem, 3 Edw. IV, iv. 322). 
Peter prosecuted his studies at Oxford and 
in Italv, where it is said he became a doctx)r 
of both laws at Padim. At Oxford he be- 
came a member of the local foundation of 
Exeter College (VVood, Colleges and Halls, 
p. 109). In 1457, being then a student of 
civil law, he obtained a dispensation from 
the university, relieving him from some of 
the statutable residence and exercises re- 
quired before admission to read * in the in- 
stitutes ' (Anstby, Munimenta Acadeimca, 
Rolls Ser., pp. 744-5). He had already resided 
three years in the faculty of arts, and the same 
time in that of civil law. On his admis- 
sion as bachelor of laws he ' kept great enter- 
tainment for the academicians ana burghers ' 
(Wood, Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford, i. 66, 
ed. Gutch ; cf. Mun. Ac. p. 745). He after- 
wards became a doctor. His rank secured 
him rapid preferment. In 1453 he was made 
rector of MoretonHampstead and archdeacon 
of Exeter (Lb Neve, i. 395). In 1463 he 
became prebendary of Lincoln (ib, ii. 124, 
221). In 1464 he was also appointed arch- 
deacon of Wiltshire {ib, ii. 030). He held 
the post of master of St. Anthony's Hospital, 
London (Godwin, Be Prasulibus (1743), 
p. 414). In 1477 he was made dean of 
Windsor (Le Neve, i. 386). On 6 Sept. 
1478 he was appointed by papal provision 
bishop of Exeter ; on 3 Nov. his temporalities 
were restored {Foidera, xii. 945), and on 
8 Nov. he was consecrated, by license from 
the archbishop, by Bishop Kemp of London, 
at St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster (Lb 
Neve, i. 376^. As bishop he showed a good 
deal of activity in building. He completed 
the north tower of his cathedral at his own 
cost, and put in it a great bell, still called 
Peter's bell, and a curious clock showing the 
state of the moon and the day of the month. 
He also built the tower of Iloniton church, 
besides largely assisting in the erection of 
the church itself. Courtenay also took con- 
siderable part in politics. Of a Yorkist family 
and in the service of Edward IV, he even 
acquiesced in the revolution which made 
Richard lU king, and was present at the 
house of the Duchess of York when Richard 
gave the great seal to John, bishop of Lincoln 
{Foedera, xii. 189). He joined, however, the 
party of Buckingham, and in conjunction 
with his kinsmen, Edward Courtenay of Bo- 
connock and Walter Courtenay of Exeter, 
and many others of the western gentry, en- 
deavoured in vain to excite a rising in Devon- 
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shire and Cornwall (PolydoreVebgil, p. 551, 
ed. 1570, and Hall, p. 393, ed. lJ:<Oi), errone- 
ously call Edward the bishop's brother). On 
their failure they escaped to Hrittanv to share 
the exile of Henry of Richmond. Spared his 
life with Bishops Morton and "NVydville out 
of consideration for their office, Courtenay 
was condemned in Richard IIFs parliament 
to lose his temporalities and estates (Hot, 
Pari, vi . 250). He ret umed to England wit h 
Henry VU, and received from that monarch 
great favours to compt^nsate for his sufferings 
m his cause. Edward Courtenay was made 
f]arl of Devon. Peter was put on the com- 
mission which was to perform the duties of 
seneschal at Henry's coronation ( Fivdera, xii. 
277) ; received the custody of the tempora- 
lities and the disposal of the preferment 
of the Yorkist bishop of Salisbury (Camp- 
bell, i. 81 ), and on 8 Sept. was api>ointod 
keept»r of the privy seal with a salar}' of 
twenty shillings a day {ib. i. 151). He was 
present at the first parliament of Henry VII, 
where the sentences of Richard's time against 
him and his confederates were reversed {Itot. 
Pari. vi. 273), and where he served as a trier 
of petitions of Gascony and other places 
beyond sea (ih. 2(V8rt). In 1486 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner of the royal mines 
and placed with the Earl of Devon and others 
on a commission to inquire into the seizure 
of certain llanse ships by the men of Fowey, 
contrarv to the existing amitv (Campbell, 
i. 315, 310). On the death of William of 
Waynfloet he received the jrrant of thetem- 
poralitiJ's (^f AVinchester {lurf/cra^ xii. 322), 
and on 2i) Jan. 1 4S7 was Iniiislated to that 
important see by papal bull ( IjT: Nevt:, iii. ' 
15-16 ). He now ceased lo bo ])ri vy seal, but 
was still a gO()<l deal en^'^aged on .>tatf allairs. | 
In 14j^8 ho was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to muster archers in Ilam])slnre for ' 
the ex])editi()n to Brittany (Campjiell, ii. j 
385), and in 1480 was put on a special com- 
mission of the peace for Surrey (//>. ii. 478). 
He reeeivtjd as a gift from the king * a robe ' 
made of sanguine eloth in grain, furred with 
pure menever, gross menever, and byse' (I'lf. 
li. 497). He was a witness to the creation 
of Arthur as prince of Wales in 1490 (/7>. ii. 
542), and was ])resent at the ratification of 
the treatv with Spain in the same vear 
(^Fccdera^ xii. 428 ). An unsuccessful attemjit . 
was made in 1487 to ajipoint him chancel- 
lor of Oxford, against John Kusst^ll, bishop 
of Lincoln ("Wood, Fasti Oximicnsesj ed. I 
Gutch, p. 05). He died on 23 Sept. 1492, 
and was probably buried at AVinchester, 
though the exact spot is uncertain, and local 
-writers have conjectured his tomb to be at 
Powderham. 1 



[FoHlora, vol. xiL original edition ; Solk cf 
Parliament, vol. ti. ; Campbell's Alatemh ft? 
the History of Henry VII, Kolls Series ; Wood* 
History and Antiquities of Oxfonl, ed. Gottk; 
Boaso's Ecgister of Cxeter College, (te'«d; 
Collinss Peerage, ri. 255 (ed. 1779); Le5en*i 
Fasti Ecclesise Anglicanse, ed. Hanij; Ge«Te- 
land's Genealogical History of the'Familr cf 
Courtenay (1735). The biographies in Priiw's 
Worthiesof Devon, p. 166, and CassansLirtfof 
the Bishops of Winchester, i. 314-16, coorffl 
practically no additional information.] 

t F. T. 

COURTENAY, RICHARD (d. 1415), 
bishop of Non^'ich, was the son of Sir Phil^ 
Courtenay of Powderham Castle, DeTon- 
! shire, where, it is said, he was born. HL« 
mother was Anne, daughter of Sir Thonu* 
Wake of Biswortii. lie was the grandson, 
therefore, of Hugh CourtenaT, second earl of 
Devon, and of Margaret BoKun, the grand- 
daughter of Edward I, and connected by mtr- 
riage with Henry of Lancaster, aftenranU 
King Henry IV. His uncle was "William 
Courtenay, archbishop of Canterbmr [q.^.], 
who superintended his education, an^ ^peab 
of him in his will as ' filius et alumnus meu$.* 
On his death in 1397 the archbishop left 
Kichard a hundred marks, a number of boob 
in case he should become a clerk, and his bi¥t 
mitre if he should become a bishop {Anylin 
Sacra f i.416). Though apparently the eldest 
son, such patronage may well have inclined 
him for a clerical career. He became a mem- 
IxT of the new western foundation of ExettT 
Colh'gr, Oxford, a doctor of civil and caiinn 
law, and, though mr)j5tly resident at Oxfonl 
obtained a largt* numl)er of ecclesiastical prr*- 
fernients elsewhere. In 1394 he rec^'ived thv 
prebfiid of Sneating in St. Paul's (Le Xeve, 
ed. 1 lardy, ii. 4.%). In 1400 he bocam«.' piv- 
Cfutor of Chichester {ib. i. 2(55). In 1401 he 
was miult^ preWndary of Tanir in the catbi^ 
drnl of Lincoln (//>. ii. 'J'2l), l>erween 140:' 
and 1404 ho was dean of St. Asiiph (jV^i.S-). 
In 1 403 has was choj^en prebendary of Nonli 
Nt'wbjild in York Minster {ib. iii.* 'JO:U. In 
1410 he became archdea<'on of Nonhamj>t'm. 
and in the same year dean of WelU(//». i. 
152, ii. 57; Anglia Sacra, i. 5?^0). In 14t>6 
he snccet»ded, on his father's death, to tbe 
family possessions (Collins, Pceraf/e,\'\. L*->4. 
ed. 1779, from Inq.post mortem 7 Henr}'lV). 
Courtfjnay soon obtained a great position at 
Oxford. But even when chancellor of that 
imiversity — an office he first attaineil in 1407 
— he was employed elsewhere, also on very 
diflerent business. lie early won, and pw- 
ser\-ed till his death, the close confidence and 
friendship of Henry of Monmouth. In 1407 
he accompanied the Prince of Wales in his 
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expedition against the Welsh insurgents. 
"Wnen the garrison of Aherystwith Castle, 
and the < new town of Llanbadam ' which it 
protected, made a conditional submission, he 
administered to them an oath on the Eu- 
charist that they would absolutely surrender 
if not relieved before 1 Nov. (Rymer, Fos- 
derOf viii. 497, original ed. The royal let- 
ter, tb. 419, is put in the wrong year). If 
•we may believe a late authority, Courtenay 
"was present at the martyrdom of the Lollard 
Badby (1410), when the Prince of Wales 
played so deplorable a part (Fabyan, p. 674, 
«d. Ellis), before December 1410 he be- 
came chancellor of Oxford for the second time 
(^Munimenta Academical pp. 248-9). In 1 41 1 
ne, with the proctors Brent and Byrch, lieaded 
a strong opposition to ^Vrchbishop Arundel, 
who, in his zeal a^nst Wycliffites, proposed 
to hold a metropolitical visitation 01 the uni- 
versity. Arundel had already made a similar 
attempt in 1397, but had been obliged to con- 
tent himself with a barren victory in the law 
courts. In 141 1 Courtenay again pleaded the 
bull which on the former occasion the univer- 
aity had obtained from Boniface IX exempt- 
ing it from all episcopal jurdisdict ion. Ihe 
archbishop and his mag^iificent train were 
rudely repelled from the city, and violent dis- 
putes ensued. It was ultimately agreed by 
both parties to submit the question to the 
king's judgment. On 17 Sept. Henry IV de- 
cided at Lambeth in favour of Arundel, and 
renewed an ordinance of Richard II, which 
had already decided against the scholars. The 
university, however, was not yet beaten. Tlie 
royal order that Courtenay should be replaced 
by the ' cancellarius natii8,*the senior doctor 
of divinity, was sullenly complied with. 
But many masters ceased their lectures ; and 
when the king, fearing that the university 
would empty, bade them choose a new chan- 
cellor and proctors, they, in direct violation of 
his orders, re-elected Courtenay, Brent, and 
Byrch. The parliament which met on 1 Nov. 
ratified and enrolled the royal ordinance at 
AjrundeUs petition {Rot. Pari. iii. 651-2). 
Arundel procured from John XXIII a bull 
reversing that of Boniface IX. At last the 
intervention of the Prince of Wales put an 
end to the struggle. But the university suf- 
fered a complete defeat. Courtenay, who 
never seems to have forfeited the royal favour, 
obtained from the king the gift of a great gilt 
cross to the university, in recompense for 
which an annual mass was directed to be said 
before the masters on the king's behalf, while 
a similar service was offered for the prince 
in return for his mediation. Arundel was 
convinced that the scholars were no longer 
favourers of heresy by the transmission to 



him of a decree of the university against 267 
erroneous opinions of Wycliffe \MS. Cotton^ 
Faustina C. vii. 138 b). Courtenay, the friend 
of the Prince of Wales, could never have been 
of doubtful orthodoxy. 

A large number of entries in the * books 
of the chancellor and proctors,* printed by 
Anstey, attest Courtenay's activity at the head 
I of the university. His crowning achievement 
was completing the library which Bishop 
Cobham had riven to the university, drawing 
up rules for its organisation and regulation, 
increasing its size, and appointing a librarian 
or chaplain. The university recognised his 
services by allowing him free access to the 
library, whenever it was daylight, for the 
rest of his life, a privilege only allowed in 
other cases to the actual chancellor (Munim* 
Academ. 261-9 ; Wood, Annalsy i. 647-60). 
Among those stirred up by Courtenay*s energy 
to present books to the university library 
were the king, the archbishop, the Prince 
of Wales and his brothers, including Hum- 
phrey, who was afterwards to carry out the 
work of Cobham and Courtenay on so noble 
a scale. In 1412 Courtenay's name appears 
for the last time as chancellor. Affairs of 
state entirely occupied the remainder of his 
life. He became a member of the royal coun- 
cil, and was commissioned with others to 
treat with the Burg^ndian ambassadors for 
the projected marriage of the l^rince of Wales 
and Anne, daughter of Duke John, which was 
to be the basis of a close alliance between the 
two states {Fa^derayVni. 721). He also con- 
ducted some researches among the archives 
with reference to Flanders and to the rela- 
tions of the English and Scottish crowns 
(Kalendars and Inventories of Exchequer ^ ii. 
82). On Henry V's accession he became trea- 
surer of the royal household and custodian of 
the king's jewels. In September 1 41 3 he was 
appointed, by papal provision, bishop of Nor- 
wich (Foedera, ix. 60), and, immediately re- 
ceiving the royal confirmation and the resti- 
tution of his temporalities, was consecrated 
by Archbishop Arundel at the royal chapel 
at Windsor, on 17 Sept. (Stubbs, Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 63). But affairs of 
state prevented him from ever seeing his 
diocese, where John Leicester, archbishop of 
Smyrna, who had already acted as suffragan 
for Bishops Spencer and Tottin^on, lived in 
his palace and performed all his ordinations 
and diocesan work ( Jessopp, Diocesan Hist, of 
Norwich, pp. 140, 236). On 31 May 1414 he 
was sent, with the bishop of Durham, at the 
head of a great embassy for treating with 
* our adversary of France ' (Fopdera, ix. 132). 
The embassy set out in great state, was lodged 
sumptuously at Paris, in the Temple, but 
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could not avert tho war, as the French were History' of the Faunily of Courtenay (I'Mj; 

not yet williujj to accept the Enprlish terms Princes Worthies of Devon, pp. 162-3. giw 

(see' for the embassy Waukin, Cht'oniqueMf little additional.] T. F. T. 

1399-14i>L>, p. ItU). Courtenay was absent COURTENAY, THOMAS PERE- 

between 10 July and » Oct. (Iwdera, ix. GRINE (1782-1841), statesman and author, 

1 »0). Later in the year t he same ambassadors youngest son of the Ri^ht Rev. Henrv Ifep- 

went on a second mission and on 24 Jan. ^^^j Courtenay [q. v.], bishop of Exet€r> 

1415 siped at Parw a prolongation of the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of Thonu; 

truce {ih. IX. 199). On his way to trance he g^^^ond earl of Effingham, una bom 31 Mit 

ffot the hangman at C alais into great trouble j-go. He was returned to parliament in ItlO 

by persuading him to cut the cord which sus- ^ member for Totnes, and was ivj-elect*d i-> 

pended a dead felon sentenced to Ije lianged as ^^^^ succeeding parliament imtQ the diao- 




theoutbreakofthowar(\\ALsiXGHAM,ii.301. ^^^^ he was promoted to be vice-pr«ideit 
Ills accounts and exi>ens(.'8 as ambassador are ^f the board of trade, being sworn a priTT 
in Add. Mh. 2451 ;J t. 08). During the next , councillor on 30 May following. He AtuA 
ardiioiis months Courtenay wad much oc- f^m office in 1830 on a pension of 1,000/. » 
!^S!?L''',..^''l?!"? ™!l"!^ /r ^.K 1 1!:^!^?!!.!'^: y^^^- ^^^^^ efficiently dischai^g Lis oi- 

and wii 

, . ^-^— .^...-, „..^ Gruurvr 

made his will at Southampton, and made Societies. In addition to various poli:K*l 
Courtenay one of his executors (i^u?f^r«, ix pamphlets, including ' Observations on the 
2V);?). On 11 Aug. ho left England with American Treaty, being a continuation of tb- 
Henry for Harfleur and continued in atten- L^^tters of Decius,' 1808,' ' View of the State 
dance on the king during the siege of that i ^f ^^.^ Nation,' 1811, * Treatise upon the Poi>r 
town until on U) bept. he was attacked by Laws,' 1818, and a ' Letter to I^ni Grvnville 





bt^ conveyed to \V estmmst,.r, where it found t,,j.ic Plays of Shakespeare,' 1840, ori-iniillv 

uu lionoiiruble tonib in tin- C oiitessor .s cluii)el, contributed to the ' New Montlilv Ma-izin.- ' 

behind the high jiltar ot the abbey. ^^j^er his brothers accession to the enrUym 

I he chaphim ol Henry \ who commemo- ^j- y^^ Coiii-tenay was in November Ni) 

rate's his cxiuoits, sj)eaKs oil ourtenay as one raig^.^ l^ ' ' 




.. , _ _aught( 

monk of Norwid, "•«;p..iit=i ti.e sanu- praises ^^.^^^ ^^ ^,3^,^ „^^ ^^^ ^^. g, . ^„. 

(A,,!/lin *nmr, 1 HO). A\ nlsmglmm and nu^,i Register! Ixxxviii. 213.1 T. K. H. 
Capgrave n^rec^ that lie was iuUv worthy or 

thehonuurshe ()l)tainea. His heir was" his COURTENAY, AV1X.LIAM (laii'r- 

nophew, Sir Philip (d. 146.'J), the lather of l-30<^), archbishop of Canterbury, fourth s^n 

Peter Courtt'uay, bisho]) r)f AViuchestcr [q. v.] of llu«rh Courtenay, earl of Devon, and >U^ 
(CoF.LiNS, vi. 2o I ). , garet Bohun, daughter of Hiimphrev Boliun, 

'arl of Hereford, by his wife ElizubotL,dBiigb- 

Jiymers i'QMora (orii^inai oaiiion;, vols. viii. ^ ' " ' - - 

and 

nient, 

Cj 

f3V9-1422rKolls S^t^T'g^^^^^^^ ,^?^^» ?''^''?^' i^'w? he graduated in law, 

(I-ng. Hist. Soc); Anstoys JNIuninienta Aca.lo- being described both as Doctor Decretorum 

mica, Rolls 8or. ; 3IS. Cotton Faustina C. vii. and D.C.L. ( JVwrtCM/i Aizanwrum, pp. l?^^ 

f. 126 sq.; Wood's Jlistory and Antiquities of '^^^^^h In 1367 he was chosen chancellor, and 

Oxford, ed. Guteh; JJoajio's Uegi«ter of Exeter theuniversityhavingsuccessfuUy resisted the 

College, Oxford ; Lo Noves Fiisti Ecclesiae An- claim of the Bishop of Lincoln to control its 

glicause, ed. Hardy ; Clcaveluud*s Oonoalogical right of election, ne was admitted without 
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the episcopal confirmation. He obtained a 
bull of confirmation from Urban V, declaring 
that the election of a chancellor by the uni- 
versity was valid without the intenerence of 
the diocesan (Munimenta Academieaf i. 229). 
His election displeased the friars ; for he had 
taken part with the university in its struggle 
to enforce upon them obedience to its rules ; ' 
and in spite of an agreement into which they ' 
had lately entered, they cited the chancellor 
to Rome. This, however, was an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the crown, and the cita- 
tion was quashed (ib. 226 ; Wood, Antiquities 
of Oxfordf i. 480). Courtenay held prebends 
in the churches of Exeter ana Wells, and on 
24 March 1639 was made a prebendary of 
York. In this year also he was elected bishop 
of Hereford, and his defect in age having 
been made up by a papal bull dated 17 Aug., 
he was consecrated on 17 March 1370, and 
enthroned on 6 Sept. following. As bishop 
he allied himself with the party of the Prince 
of Wales and William of Wykeham, bishop 
of Winchester, who opposed the attacks made 
on the clergy by John of Gaunt, and he vigo- 
rously upheld the rights of the national 
church against the twofold oppression of the . 
pope and of the crown, to which it was exposed. | 
Neither at this, nor indeed at any other period 
of his career, does his conduct appear to war- I 
rant the assertion that he was * influenced by ' 
party, not principle ' (Hook, Lives, iv. 322). I 
The welfare of the church of England and 
good government in church and state seem 
to have been the ends for which he laboured : 
and though, judged by the light of after days, 
some parts of his policy, such as his opposi- 
tion to LoUardism, may fail to command 
sympathy, they certainly were not held to be 
contrary to the principles that became a loyal 
churchman or a constitutional statesman. 
He took a prominent part in vindicating the 
rights of the church in the convocation of 
1373. When the king's demand for a subsidy 
was laid before the clergy, they declared that 
they were utterly undone by the exactions, 
not merely of the crown, but of the papacy, 
which were repeated nearly every year, and 
that Uiey coula help the kmg better ^ if the 
intolerable yoke of Uie pope were taken from 
their necks, and on this condition only they 
promised a tenth. Then Courtenay rose in 
anger, and loudly declared that neither he nor 
any of the clergy of his diocese would give 
anything until the king found a remedy for 
the evib from which the church suifered 
(WiuoKs, Concilia, iii. 97 ; Waxb, State of 
the Church, p. 303). The course of action seems 
to have been settled by agreement between 
him and Sudbury, bishop of London, who 
belonged to the l!mke of Luicaster's party. 



On the promotion of Sudbury to Canter- 
bury in 1376, Courtenay was translated to the 
see of London on 12 Sept., and received the 
temporalities on 2 Dec. following. The 
struggle between the constitutional party and 
the court came to a climax on the meeting of 
the * Good parliament * in the next year, and 
Courtenay was appointed a member of the 
committee of magnates associated with the 
commons to assist them in their deliberations 
{Hot FarL ii. 322 ; Stubbs, Constitutional 
History, ii. 428). The dispersion of the par^ 
liament was followed by the failure of its 
work. In the course of this year Courtenay 
served on a commission to settle a dispute 
that had arisen at Oxford between the faculty 
of law and the rest of the university (Wood, 
History and Antiquities, i. 488) . About this 
time a bull of Gregory XI against the Flo- 
rentines, with whom the pope was then at 
war, was brought into England. Wherever 
they were, the Florentines were to be pro- 
nounced excommunicate, and their efiects 
were to be forfeited. Courtenay published 
this bull at Paul's Cross. He was always 
ready to obey the pope when the interests of 
the national churcli were not at stake. As 
a constitutional politician, he probably was 
glad to forward the downfall of the Italian 
merchants, from whom the king had long de- 
rived the money he wasted in extravagance, 
and as bishop of London he was no doubt 
willing to gratify the citizens, who were jea- 
lous 01 foreign traders. The Londoners pil- 
laged the houses of the Florentines, and made 
a riot. This caused the interference of the 
city magistrates, and they sided with the king, 
who took the foreigners under his protection. 
The bishop was summoned before the chan- 
cellor to answer for his conduct. He was 
reminded that he had acted in defiance of the 
laws of the realm in publishing the bull, and 
was ordered to revoke certain words he had 
used at Paul's Cross. With some difficulty 
he obtained leave to do this by one of his 
officials, who declared from the pulpit that 
the people had misunderstood the words com- 
plained!^of ( ChroniconAnylia, p. 1 09 ; Foedera, 
viii. 103, 136; Hook). At the meeting of 
convocation, on 8 Feb. 1377, Courtenay made 
a vigorous protest against the conduct of the 
archbishop m withholding the summons that 
should have been sent to the Bishop of Win- 
chester. He pointed out the injustice with 
which the bishop had been treated by the 
government, and urged the clergy to make no 
grant to the crown until he had received his 
summons. His opposition was successful. 
Wykeham took his seat, and John of Gaunt, 
in whose interest the archbishop had acted, 
was foiled. The quarrel between the two 
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parties was carried on by the prosecution of 
Wycliffe, who was allied with tlie duke in the 
attempt to bring humiliation on the church- 
men. Uourtenav virtually attacked Lancaster 
when he cited Wyclifle to appear before the 
archbishop at St. Paul's on 23 Feb. The 
bishops sat in the lady cha])el, and many 
nobles were with them. The chureh was 
crowded with thi» Londoners. Wycliife ap- 
peared attended by the duke and Lord Percy, 
the earl marshal. They could scarcely pa.ss 
through the crowd, and the earl ordered his 
men to clear the way. His order was obeyed 
with some roughness, and Courtenay, indig- 
nant at his conduct, declared that had he 
known hv would Iiavo so acted he should not 
liave entered the church if he could have pre- 
vented it. Hearing this, the duke declared 
that he would exercise Iiis authority there 
whether tlie bisho]) would or no. When they 
came to the lady chapol, the marshal with a 
sneer called for a seat for WyclifTe. Courtenay 
objected to this, saying that it was contrary 
U) law and reason that an accused clerk should 
be seated wlien before his judges. The duke 
grew red with anger, for he saw that the 
bishop had the better in the dispute. He 
shouted that In? would pull down the pride 
of all the bisho])s in England, and, addressing 
Courtenay, added : * Thou trust est in thy 
parents, wlio can jirofit t hee not hing ; for they 
shall have enough t o do to defend tliemselves.' 
Coutenay answered with some dignity that 
he trusted in (^od tilone. Still more enragt»d, 
th»' duke mutt cretl that, rather than bear such 
thiuirs, he would drag the ])i>lioj) out of the 
churcli bv the hair. The Londoners heard 
the thnnit, and cried out angrily that they 
would not have tluur bishop insulted, and 
that thev would soonrr lose their lives than 
that he should he dishonoured in his own 
ohureh, or dragged from it hy violence. The 
court broke up in eoni'usion. Later in the 
day the citizens rose against tlie duke, and 
pro])osed to slay him and l)urn his residence 
of the Savoy; hut Courtcmav interfered, re- 
minding them that it was Lent, and no season 
for such doings. At his bidding the riot 
ceased, though not before many insults had 
been hea])ed upon Lancaster (C/iro/i. A?i{/luef 
p. 119, fnmi which I'oxi:, Aj^U and 3Lmu- 
menfiiy ii. 801, and the writer of the early 
translation in Archa^ohffia^ xxii. 257, took 
their accounts; "VVAL.siNiiirAM, i. ;32o). 

Although Courtenay was apptMuted a mem- 
ber of the council of government formed (m 
the accession of itichard II, he apj>ears for a 
while to have absented himself from it, on 
acccmnt of a fresh oflence commit t<jd by the 
duke. Ilo])ert. Hale, a squire with whom 
Lancaster had a quarrel, escaped from the 



Tower, where he 'w^as confined, and took re- 
fuge in Westminster Abbey. In defiance of 
the priyilege of sanctuaTy, an attempt via 
made to drag" him from the church, ana when 
he resisted, both he and a servant of the abbey 
were slain. The archbishop excoxnmanicat«d 
the offenders, and Courtenay published rlie 
sentence, with fuU solemnity, at St.. FacFs 
every Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday. The 
duke, to whom the outrage was genenllj 
attributed, persuaded the council to order him 
to desist. To this order, however, Coartenij 
paid no attention, and Lancaster dechured 
that he was ready, if he received permiasion, 
to go to London and dra|^ the biuLop to tiie 
council, in spite of the ' ribalds ' of tne city. 
Meanwhile the archbishop and Courtenay ro- 
ceived bulls from Gregory XI uig-ing them to 
take measures against Wyclifie, and accord- 
Inglv they cited him to appear before them at 
St. t'aul^ on 18 Doc., tliough a later date 
was afterwards named, and Lambeth was ap- 

Eointed for the place of hearing. Wycli^ 
owever, at this date had considerable influ- 
ence at court- {Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 25s), 
and a strong party among the Londoners^ 
headed by John of Northampton, was favour- 
able to him. The Princess of Wales sent a 
peremptory message forbidding the preiatesto 
proceed against him, and theprosecutioncame 
to nought. In the course or this year (1378) 
Cimrtenay, it is said, was offered' the cardi- 
nalate. A large body of cardinals withdrew 
their obedience from Urban VI at a meetia? 
held at Anagni on 9 Aug. The pope hnstily 
appointed twenty-six others, and wisht^d to 
strengt.ht?n his ]Mirty by gaining the iua*t 
powerful of the English churchmen. D'tLe 
story of the otler is true, and there seem:? no 
roiison to tloubt it, Courtenay wa.s too .sin- 
cerely devotf'd to tht? national interest to be 
dazzled )»y it (Walsinoham, i. '^'2 ; Oopwiy. 
De Pnesulibiis, 71^4 //.) Ou the suppression 
of the peasants* insurrection, in 1381, he '">l)- 
tain»'(.l a respite of two days for John Ball 
{d. 1:3S1) [q. v.], who was sentenced to death 
on 1,3 July; for lie was anxious about the 
state of the rel)ors soul ( WAT.six«ii.\M,ii. 32). 
(.)n .'JO July C'ourtiinay was elected to the 
see of Canterbury, yacant by the murder of 
Simon Sudbury. The myal confirmation was 
giyen on 5 Aug., the translation was made 
])y a paj>al bull dated 9 Sept., and the tem- 
poralitiiiS were gninted on 1^3 Oct. The archi- 
episcopal cross was presented by the prior 
and conyent of Christ ( -hurch on 1 2 Jan. fol- 
lowing: on the 14th Courtenay, though he 
had not yet received the pall, married Anne of 
Bohemia [q. y.] to the kmg, and on the 22nd 
crowned the new queen. Ho receiyed the 
pall on 6 May. The great seal was committed 
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to him on 10 Aug., and accordingly he opened 
parliament on 9 Nov., delivering the sermon 
in English {Rot. Pari, iii. 98). In this par- 
liament the charters granted to the villeins 
■were annulled. CJourtenay resimed the chan- 
cellorship on the 18thf and it nas been sug- 
gested that his retirement, which was com- 
pleted by the surrender of the seal on the 
80th, may have been connected with a desire 
to see some amelioration effected in the con- 
dition of the villeins (Stubbs). Early in 1382 
Ck>urteuay received a formal complaint from 
parliament against Wycliffe, dwelling, as it 
seems, not merely on his heretical opinions, 
but on the disturbance of the peace of the realm 
occasioned by his preachers, demanding that 
the archbishop and his suffragans should take 
decisive measures against him, and promising 
them the support of the crown. Accordingly, 
on the close of the parliament, Courtenay 
nominated a committee of bishops, doctors, 
friars, and others to pronounce on tne opinions 
of the reformers. This council, as it was 
called, held its first session for business on 
21 May, in the monastery of the Black Friars, 
at London, in the presence of the archbishop. 
Its proceedings were disturbed by the shock 
of an earthquake ; and from this circumstance, 
to which each party gave a different mean- 
ing, it was called the * S3mod of the Earth- 
quake.' Wycliffe's opinions were condemned, 
and on the following Whitsuntide a solemn 
' procession ' or litany was performed in Lon- 
don, at which Courtenay appointed Dr. John 
Kynyngham to preach against them. The 
archbishop further attacked the whole Lollard 
party at Oxford. While proceeding against a 

firominent member of it named John Aston 
q. v.] at the Black Friars, on 20 June, he was 
interrupted by the Londoners, who broke into 
the room where he and his council were sitting. 
At Oxford his commissioner, Dr. Peter Stokys, 
was so terrified that he believed his life to be 
in danger. Courtenay recalled him, and com- 
pelled Dr. Rygge, the chancellor, who favoured 
the Lollards, to beg pardon on his knees. On 
Rygge's return to Oxford he again acted with 
the Wycliffites. The archbishop now appealed 
to the council, and after a short struggle 
brought the whole party to submission. On 
18 ^ov. he held a convocation of the clergy 
at St. Frideswide's, and received the recanta- 
tion of the leading men of the party. It is 
asserted that Wycliffe appeared before him. 
This is highly doubtful. It is certain that 
if he did so he did not, as his enemies pre- 
tended, make anv recantation, and that he 
was allowed to depart unmolested (Kxren- 
TON, col. 2649). In this year Courtenay 
obtained a statute commanding the sheriffs 
and other officers of the king, on the certifi- 



cation of a bishop, to arrest and imprison all 
• preachers of heresy. This statute did not 
receive the assent of the commons, and on 
their petition it was repealed in the next par- 
liament, as an infringement of their right of 
legislation. Courtenay, however, held royal 
letters empowering the bishops to imprison 
persons accused of heresy in their own prisons, 
and to keep them there until the council 
should determine what should be done with 
them. In 1388 the king, at the demand of 
parliament, issued letters calling on the arch- 
bishops and bishops to seize heretical books, 
and to imprison teachers of heresy. Accord- 
ingly the next year Courtenay made an attack 
on the Leicestershire Lollards, in virtue of 
the letters of 1382. He laid the town of 
Leicester under an interdict until the offenders 
were discovered, and having found them re- 
ceived their recantations on 17 Nov., impos- 
ing slight penances on them. In 1392, wnile 
the king was sitting in council at Stamford, 
the archbishop held a council of bishops and 
clergy at the house of the Carmelites in that 
town, and received the abjuration of a heretic. 
The failure of the attempt at legislation in 
1382 had, however, left the churchmen no 
other means of enforcing submission than 
that which belonged to their old spiritual 
jurisdiction (Stxtbbs, Constitutional Mistory, 
li. 488, iii. 366). 

In 1382 Courtenav began a vi8ita.tion of his 
province, and after ne had visited Rochester, 
Chichester, Bath and Wells, and Worcester, 
he proceeded to hold a visitation of Exeter. 
Here he met with resistance ; for after he had, 
according to custom, ordered the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the bishops to be suspended, 
he delayed his visitation so long that the 
period during which such suspension could 
lawfully be continued had elapsed, both in 
this and in other dioceses. The bishop, Thomas 
Brentingham, therefore warned the clergy 
and people of his diocese to pay no heed to 
the archbishop's visitation, and finally ap- 
pealed to Rome on the matter. Nevertheless 
Courtenay proceeded with his visitation, and 
excommunicated all who disobeved him, the 
bishop himself among them, ^he bishop's 
men caught one of his officials near Topsham 
as he was carrying a citation directed to 
their master, ordering him to appear before 
the metropolitan, and this they forced the 
man to eat, wax seal and all. The king was 
so enraged at this, that the bishop was glad 
to make his peace with the archbishop and 
to drop his suit at Rome. The Bishop of 
Salisbury tried to secure himself by pleading 
that the right of visitation had lapsed with 
the death of Pope Urban VI, who had granted 
bulls empowering the archbishop to hold it, 
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tion contained in the preamble, but guarding 
the lawful and canonical exercise of papal au- 
thority, by words 'which are embodied in tbe 
statute it self (Stubbs, ConstitutiotMlSRttiiTti^ 



and by procuring an exemption for himself 
and his diocese from Boniface IX. Courte- 
nay, however, was a better canonist than his 
suffragan. He knew that though he had ob- 
tained these bulls as a cautionary measure, ! ii. 598, ilL 3^). In both these cases 1^ 
his right did not depend on the papal per- ; conduct was consistent writh the most jf^l^us 
miasion, and he declared that he would make ' regard for national rights, and any apparent 
n yisitat ion of t he diocese in spite of the exemp- : inconsistency is to be explai ned by Lis sense d" 
tion. Accordingly, he dealt so sharply with j what was demanded of him by his office. And 
the bishop that he soon brought him to sub- | though in 1389 he took some measures to col- 
mission. In 1389 he gave notice of his intent ion ' lect a subsidy in obedience to the pope's ordes, 
to visit the Benedict inesofOxford, who resided j his action in the matter in no way proves his 
in Gloucester College. This announcement approval of the tax — it was simply what he 
created great excitement, both in the univer- | was bound to do, unless he wished to embroQ 
sity and among the order throughout England. ' himself in a personal quarrel with the p>pe. 
An elaborate scheme was devised by the i The king ordered that the subsidy should n«)t 
abbot of Westminster for defeating his claim, , be levied, and the archbishop obeyed theci>m- 
and the abbot of St. Allmiis sent a monk ^ mand, which he may possibly have instigated, 
with an urgent letter, begging him not to and which he prooably a|»proved. lie re- 
prosecute it. The archbishop asked the mes- garded the king^s extravagance and bad g'> 
Sanger to dinner in a kindly fashion, and ' vemment with sorrow, and while he success- 
afterwards tried to prove to him that the house fully resisted the attempt of the commons in 
was really a college. He went to Oxford, and 1385 to seize on the temporalities of the 
met the monks in the church of St. Frides- clergy, he faithfully adhered to the party op- 
wide's. Although they refused to admit his posed to the luxury of the court, and st» up- 
claim, they treated him with respect. Courte- • held the cause with which the commons wew 
nay, though quick-tempered and jealous of led to identify themselves (Jb. ii. 4<W, 470). 
any attcm])t to slight his authority, was at ■ In this year he was insti crated by the lords of 
the same time generous and good-natured, , his party to reprove the king for his evil con- 
and when t he monks appealed to his kindness, duct, and he fearlessly told him that unless 
he fre«»ly abandoned liis design (Walsing- 1 he ruled difierently he would soon bring ruin 
HAM, ii. HHJ-'J; Vita Bicardu ii. 116; AVooD, ' on himself and on the kingdom. Richard fell 
IlUton/ and Antu/mtioa, i. 522. For another i into a rage, and would have struck the arcli- 
illustnitit)n t)t* C'()iirt«»nuy's diameter see the bishop had he not been restrained by his uncle, 
Chmii. (if a Monk of Evesham, p. 58). He Thomas of Woodstock. He abused him vio- 
gave coiisidenible »)tleiioe by bis nttem]»t to lently, and declared that he would titkenwfcV 
levy ])rocuratlon3 at the unif(»rm rate of -id. the tem]MU*alities of his set?. Courtenay wa* 
in 'lOs. throu^liout tlie ])roviiice, to defray forced to take refuge in Devonshire. Accord- 
the ex])eiise.'^ of his visitation. This demand ' ing to one account, the king pursued him "U 
was resist ♦•d, ♦'specially in the diocese of Lin- the Thames, and he was forced to tlee in the 
coin, and tlie question remained unsettled at habit of a monk (AV'alsingiiam; Mon. Evr.- 
his death. ' sham : Ad.vm of T'sk). He was one of the 

In tlie part taken bv Courtenay in the limi- eleven commissioners appointotl by parlia- 
tatitnis ])huM'd on the exercis»M)f papjilautlio ment towards the end ol the next year to 
rity in lOiiL'^laiid during the reign of Richard II regulate the household and the genoml ad- 
thero is no ])roof of the assertion that his ministration of the kingdom. IJichard ti>>k 
*priiici])les and chaiiicter had changed' from active steps to overthrow the authority t^f 
what tliey w»mv in his earlier years (for the these commissioners, and war btvame iuimi- 
contrary vlfw see HooK, iv. *'>^^^^). AVhen the nent. The archbishop acted as mediator b'.- 
statute of ])rovis«>rs was contirmed and en- tween the two j>arties. He ])ersuadetl the 
larged (\''\ liic. II, st. 2, c. 2) in I'ilK), he king not to resist the lords, and on 17 Nov. 
joini'd witli the Archbishop of York in enter- l.*587 brought them into Richard's presence in 




yearslater,whentheconductof thepopecalh'd RJ90. if e left d inactions that he should l)e 
forth the statute of pnemunire (R5 liic. II, \ buried there, and aflat stone, ]>art of an altar- 
c. 5), the shar]»est check placed on the inter- toirib, in Maidstone church is said to have 
ference of Rome until thetimeof Henry VIII, been placed there in memory of him. It was 
Courtenay had a hand in carrying the measure, probably intended that he should lie there; 
and drew up a protest, not against the allega- but his body was taken to Canterbury, and 
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buried, in the presence of the king and of a 
great number of bishops, earls, and barons, at 
the feet of the Black Prince, near the shrine 
of St. Thomas (Thorw, col. 2197 ; Hoox). 
Courtenay founded the college of St. Mary 
and Ail Saints in the parish church of the 
archiepiscopal manor of Maidstone, leaving 
the residue of his property for the erection of 
the college, and joining with it the hospital 
established by Archbisnop Boniface of Savoy 
[q. v.] He repaired the church at Meopham, 
£ent, and founded five scholarships in Can- 
terbury College, Oxford. 

[Munimenta Academica, ed. Anstey, i. 229 
(Bolls Ser.) ; Fasciculi Zizanioram, ed. Shirley, 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Wood's Antiquities of Oxford 
(Gntxsh), i. 480, 488 ; Wake's State of the Church, 
803; Wilkins's Concilia, p.l 11; Chronicon Angliae, 
ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Ser.) ; T. Walaing- 
ham, Historia Anglicana (Rolls Ser.) ; Knyghton 
ap. Decem Scriptt. (Twysden) ; Chron. Mon. de 
Evesham, ed. Heame; Vita Ricardi II, ed. I 
Heame ; Chron. Ad» de Usk, ed. E. M. Thomp- 
son (Royal Soc. of Idterature) ; Rolls of Par- ' 
liament, ii. 322, iii. 98, 141; Rymer's Foedera, 
viii. 103, 135 ; Foxe's Acts and Monuments^ ii. ; 
801 (ed. 1843); Archseologia, xxii. 257; Le , 
Neve's Fasti (Hardy), ii. 292; Godwin, De Prse- 
sulibus, 120, 186, 489, 497 ; Dugdale's Monasti- 
con, vi . 1 894 ; Chron. W. Thorn ap. Decem Scriptt. ; , 
Stubbs's Constitational History, ii. 428-38, 460- i 
488, 598, iii. 830, 356 ; Hook's Lives of the Arch- ' 
bishops of Canterbury, iv. 315-98.] W. H. | 

COURTEVILLE, RAPHAEL or ' 
RALPH (d. 1772), organist and political 
writer, was the son or grandson of one of 
the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal who bore 
the same name, and who died on 28 Dec. 
1676. The organ from the Chapel Royal was , 
presented by Queen Mary in 1691 to the , 
church of St. James's, Westminster, and on 
7 Sept. in the same year a Ralph Courtaville, 
who nad been strongly recommended by the 
Earl of Burlington, and who had previously 
been a chorister in the Chapel Royal, was i 
appointed the first organist, with a salary of 
20/. per annum for himself and 4/. for a blower. | 
This Courteville, Courtaville, or Courtivill, 
was no doubt the composer of six * Sonatas ! 
composed and purposley («c) contrived for 
two flutes,' published b^ Walsh about 1690; 
of a song introduced in Wright's * Female 
Virtuosoes,'and supposed to have been written 
by Ann, countess of Winchilsea ; of a very 
graceful song, * To Convent Streams/ in ' Duke 
and no Duke,' and of songs in ' Oroonoko.' 
He was one of the composers who furnished 
the music for part iii. of D'Urfey's * Don 
Quixote' in 1696. The well-known hymn 
tune, ' St. James's,' is also by him. It has 
been supposed that this Ooiurteville died about 



1736, and was succeeded by his son of the 
same name ; but as the vestry minutes of the 
parish, in which all appointments, &c. are 
carefully recorded, contain no mention of 
such a change of organists, while no record 
of the father's deaui can be found, we are 
compelled to believe that the existence of the 
son IS a mere assumption, made in order to 
account for the lonff tenure of the post by a 
person or persons of the name of Courteville. 
This conclusion is strengthened by various 
entries in the vestry mmutes; in January 
1752-3, and again in June 1754, letters are 
written to him warning him that unless he 
attends personally to tne duties of the post 
he will be dismissed. Whether he endea- 
voured to perform the duties himself after 
this we do not know, but he was certainly 
not dismissed, and shortly afterwards an 
assistant, 'Mr. Richardson,' was appointed. 
On 12 June 1771 it was reported to tne vestry 
that Courteville gave this assistant only one 
quarter of his salary for doing the whole work, 
and he was thereupon ordered to share the 
payment equally with Richardson. Seven 
years before this, in 1764, the assistant, with 
two others, was consulted as to the state of 
the organ and the undertaking of repairs to 
its structure. Neither at this tmie, nor when 
the improved instrument, repaired by Byfield, 
was tried, was Courteville's advice asked in 
the matter, from which we may conclude that 
he was long past all work, although he was 
allowed to keep the post. This Raphael Courte- 
ville, whether or not he be identical with 
the first organist of the church, took a some- 
what active part in politics towards the end of 
Sir Robert Walpole's administration. He is 
stated to have married, on 14 Sept. 1735, a 
lady named Miss Lucy Green, with a fortune 
of 25,000/. In 1838 he published * Memoirs 
of the Life and Administration of William Ce- 
cil, Baron Burleigh, &c., including a parallel 
between the State of Government then and 
now,' with preface and appendix of original 
papers, dedicated to the Right Hon. Edward 
Walpole, secretary to the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is signed only * R. C.,' and was printed for 
the autnor in London. He was the reputed 
author of * The Gazetteer,' a paper written in 
defence of the government, and it was pro- 
bably in consequence of this production that 
he acquired the nickname of * Court-evil.' He 
also wrote a pamphlet published in 1761, en- 
titled * Arguments respecting Insolvency.' On 
4 Dec. 1742 a letter appeared in No. 60 of the 
* Westminster Journal ' bearing his signature, 
to which were appended the words, * Organ- 
blower, Essayist, and Historiographer.* The 
letter was undoubtedly written as a joke, pro- 
bably upon his own genuine productions ; it 
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is of course not by himself, and the point of ' Darling, one of Sir H. JVIiddleton'a fleet, 
the joke i^ impos8i])le now to discover, but < With his commander and others he was 
thuappearanceofhisnamein this connection taken prisoner by the Turks and kept in 
proves that he was more or less a well-known captivity at Aden and Mocha. On regiming 
character. He died early in June 1772, as his freedom he vras appointed agent totlie 
on the 10th of the month he was buried, and company*8 factory at Succedana (Borneo), 
his place was declared vacant at the vestry In 1610 he was placed in command of tiro 
meeting of that date. His assistant, * Mr. ships which were sent from Bantam to the 
Kichurdson,' was appointed, with the neces- ' isli^ds of Banda. After two months* saO 
sary proviso * that he perform his duty per- he arrived at Pulo Boon, where the ii4- 
sonally.' , tives readily agreed to surrender themselres 

[Gr<)vo'8 Diet, of Music ; Hawkins's Hist, of as subjects' of the king. Courthopp, how- 
Music ; Xotos and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 496 ; ever, was unable to carry on his expedition 
Kegistors and Vestry Minutes of St. James's, ' further, being compelled to fortifr the island 
Westminster; Cheque-books of the Chapol Royal ; on account of the hostility of the l)utch, who 
WostminsUr Journal, quoted above ; Brit. Mus. I seized one of his shiT»,and rendered hisposi- 
C*^] ^' ^' ^' ^ ' tion one of great difficulty. With the excep- 

COUBTHOPE, WILLIAM (1808-1866), ' tion of one or two flying visits to neif^boui^ 
Somerset herald, son of Thomas Courthoi)e »"& islands, he remained at Pulo Boon for 
and his wife Mary, daughter of Thomas Bux- ^our years, undergoing great privations, till 
ton, bom (\ Mav 1808, was engaged as private ^^ last, in October 1020, he saUed to Lantore 
clerk bv Francis Townsend, Rouge Dragon, ' ^^ pursuit of two Dutch ships which, as he 
in 18l>4, entered the office of the College of w»is informed, had entered the harbour of 
Arms as clerk in 188.% wasa]>pointed Rouge ' that place. In an engagement which followed 
Croix in 1839, Somerset herald in 1854, and | Courthopp received a shot in the breast, and 
registrar of the college in 1859. He was I loapmg overboard was never seen again. The 
called to the bar as a meml)er of the Inner i «ame year the Dutch expelled the English 
Temi)le in 1851, but did not practise. He I ^o^ both Pulo Roon and Lantore. In the 
accompanied several missions sent with the i preceding January the directors of the com- 
insignia of the darter to foreign sovereigns. ' pany had agreed that in recognition of his 
In 1838 he married Frances Elizabeth, daugh- | distinguished services Courthopp should re- 
ter of the R^'v. Frederic Gardiner, rector of ceive 100/. per annum, and be recommended 
Llanvetheriiie, Monmouthshire. He died | ^^^ preferment. In addition to Courthopp's 
without issue at Hustings, on 13 Mav 1860, , journal, which has been preserved by Piirchas, 
at the age of liftv-seveii. He was a learned ' ""<^ ^^^^^^ papers of his now in the ReCi»rd 
aud laborious genealogist, and his works are i OtHce, there are two letters written by him 
critieal and generally trustworthy. He pub- ' among the ^Egerton MSS.' at the British 
li.shed : I. An edition of Dehrett's ' Complete ' Museum ( Ef/, 1>080, il*. 1>6, 44). One, dated 
Pe-rage of (Ireat Britain and Ireland/ 1831, ' from Neylacky, l>9JuneltU8, was addressed 
IN'U). '2. An edition of Dehrett's ' Raronet- | ^^> Cassarian David, who occupied much the 
nge/lS.Sr). 3. •Svnoi)sisofi:xtinct Raronet- , ^*""t5 imcomfortable position at Pulo Way 
age,' ls;;r). 4. ^Memoirof Daniel Cliamier, »i« ^id Courthopp at Pulo Roon: and the 
ministeroftheReforinedChurch.withnotices i <>ther is a despatch to the president of the 
of the Descendants,' 18.')L>, privately printed. FastlndiaCompany detailing the adventures 
Court hoi)e was a descendant of 'Chamier. , <>f ^^^^ expedition up to the date of writing, 
I). A revised and corrected edition of Sir H. i '^ April Ibl/. 

N. N icohis's * Historic Peerage of England,' | [Purehas's Pilgrimes, vol. i. bk. v. pp. 664-79 ; 
ls.")7. (1. ^ A Pictorial History of the Earls ' C^l. State Papers, Col. Ser. vol. 1513-1616. 
of Warwick in the Rows Ro'le,' 1850; the , vol. 1617-1621, passim.] A. V. 

date 1845 borne on the work refers to the i 



plat«'s and title-page, which were prepared 
ill that year. He also contributed to * Col- 
lectanea Topographica et (lenealogica ' and 
to the 'Gentleman's Magazine.' 

[Gent. Mag. ccxxi. Ill, 336; Memoir of D. 
Chamier ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] W. U. 

COURTHOPP, NATHANIEL (dA&20), 
sea-captain in the service of the East India 
Company, enlisted in the company's service 
in November 1609, and left England in the 



COURTNEY. [See also Coitrtexay.] 

COURTNEY, EDWARD (1599 P-1677), 
a Jesuit, whose real name was Leebes, was 
the son of Sir Thomas Leedes, K.B., by 
Mary, daughter and heiress of Thomas Leedes 
of Northamilford, Yorkshire. He was bom at 
"VV'appingthome, the family seat in Sussex, in 
or about 1599. His father, having embraced 
the catholic religion, voluntarily left this 
country and settled at Louvain. Edward, 
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after studying classics in the college of St. 
Omer, entered the English college, Rome, for 
his higher course, as a convictor or boarder, 
under the name of Courtney, on 9 Oct. 1618 
(Foley, Records^ vi. 287). He joined the 
Society of Jesus at St. Andrew's in Home in 
1621, and was professed of the four vows in 
1634 (Oliver, Jesuit Collections^ p. 77). In 
the latter year he was arrested in London, 
and committed to the Gatehouse prison upon 
a charge of having written against the con- 
demned oath of supremacy TPanzani, Me- 
moirs, pp. 166,162,169, 177 ; Foley, Records, 
i. 251 et seq.) He was rector of the college 
of St. Omer (1646-9), twice rector of the 
English college, Home, provincial of the 
English province of his oi^er (1660-4), and 
then rector of the college of Lidge. He died 
at St. Omer on 3 Oct. 1677. 

He is the author of: 1. *Thysia Philoso- 
phica, sive iBBta Disciplinarum oblatio. II- 
lustriss. Principi Gvidoni Bentivolio S.R.E. 
Card. Ampliss. Ad concentus musicos ex- 

Sressa, cum sub foelicissimis illius auspiciis 
e \Tiiuer8a Philosophia disputaret in CoUe- 
gio Anglicano,' Rome, 1 62 1 , 4to. 2. * In fvnere 
ElisabethsB a Lotharingia Bavariae Ducis Ora- 
tio,' LiSge, 1635, 4to. 3. ' R. P. Petri Writi, 
Sacerdotis Angli h Soc. Jesu, Mors, quam ob 
fidem passus est Londini, 29 Maii IGol,' Ant- 
werp, 1651, 12mo (a translation of this bio- 
graphy of Peter Wright is printed in Foley's 
'Records/ ii. 506-65). 4. 'Manipulus re- 
gius Heroidum sanctarum Britannise Serenis- 
simse Suecorum Recuse Christinse oblatus 
cum Collegium Anglicanum inuiseret,' Rome, 
1656, fol. (SoirrHWELL,^t&/. Script. Soc. Jesu, 
186). 6. ' Regiis Angliae Divis Dithjrrambus 

?rsBside Octavio Card. Bandino in Disput. 
'homse Grini Coll. Angl. Alum, emodulatus,' 
4to (Backer, Bibl. des J^crivains de la Com- 
poffnie de Jisus, ed. 1869, i. 1434). 



[Authorities cited above.] 
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COUSE, KENTON (1721-1790), archi- 
tect, received his training as an architect 
under Mr. Flitcrofb of the board of works, 
and was subsequently introduced into that 
establishment ; eventually he rose to be first 
clerk of the works and secretarv to the board. 
In 1782, on the remodelling of the office, he 
was reappointed as examining clerk. For 
several years he was surveyor to the Gold- 
smiths' Company, and also enjoyed a very 
extensive practice as an architect both of a 
public and private character, gaining the es- 
teem and credit of all parties with whom he 
was connected. Among the buildings de- 
signed by him may be noted the bridge over 
the Thames at Richmond (erected 1774-7) ; 
St. Paul's Church, Clapham Common ; Botley 



House, Chertsey, &c. Couse married, 23 June 
1750, at St. Mary Woolnoth, London, Miss 
Sarah Hamilton, and died in Scotland Yard 
10 Oct. 1790 in his seventieth year. He left 
three children, Captain Charles Couse, R.N., 
and two daughters, the elder of whom was 
married to Sir C. Pegge. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of English Artists; G^ent. 
Mag. (1790), Ix. 969 ; Chambers's Collections 
(MS.) for a Biography of British Architects; 
Registers of St. Mary Woolnoth.] L. C. 

COUSEN, JOHN (1804-1880), line en- 
graver, was bom at Mirashay near Brad- 
ford in Yorkshire 19 Feb. 1804. He was a 
Eupil of John Scott, the animal engraver, 
ut at an early period of his career he de- 
voted himself to landscape engraving, and 
became one of the ablest engravers of the 
best period of the art. His exquisite taste 
is best displayed in his smaller book-plates, 
especially those after Turner for the * Rivers 
of France,' viz. the * Light-Towers of the 
H6ve,"Harfleur,' ^Honlieur,' * Chateau-Gail- 
lard,' and the ' Bridg^e of Meulan.' These are 
full of artistic feeling and power of execu- 
tion. Nearly equal to them are his plates 
after Stanfield in * Heath^s Picturesque An- 
nual ' for 1833 and 1834, and after Catter- 
mole in that for 1835, and those after David 
Roberts, James D. Harding, and James Hol- 
land in the * Landscape Annual* for 1834 to 
1839. Besides these he engraved a plate of 

* Babylon ' for Finden's * Limdscape Illustra- 
tions of the Bible ; ' another for Stanfield's 
' Coast Scenery ; ' two plates for White's 

* Views in India ; * and ^ Foliestone Beach,' * St. 
Agatha's Abbey,' * Whitby,' and ' The Abbey 
Pool,' the last four after Turner, and pub- 
lished in * Art and Song ' in 1867. Ilis larger 
works, * Mercury and Herse' after Turner, and 

* Towing the Victory into Gibraltar 'and *The 
Morning after the Wreck,' both after Stan- 
field, are of great excellence, as are also his 
plates for the Royal, Vernon, and Turner 
(Jalleries, issued in the * Art Journal.' Those 
for the ' Royal Gallery ' comprise * The Old 
Mill ' after Hobbema, * The Fountain at Ma- 
drid ' after David Roberts, and * The Harvest 
Field' after Tschagenny ; while those for the 

* Vernon Gallery ' include * A Woodland View ' 
after Sir David Wilkie, *Rest in the Desert' 
after W. J. Muller, * The Cover Side ' after 
F. R. Lee, ' Cattle : Early Morning on the 
Cumberland Hills ' after T. Sidney Cooper, 

* The Old Pier at Littlehampton' and 'Dutch 
Peasants returning from Market,' both after 
Sir A. W. Callcott, ' The Battle of Trafalgar ' 
and ' The Canal of the Giudecca and Church 
of the Jesuits, Venice,' both after Stanfield, 
and 'The Mountain Torrent' and 'Peace' 
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afU^r Sir Edwin Landseer, the figures in the , — portraits of Sir Joseph Banks, the Her. T. 
last-name<l plate being by Liimb Stocks. The , Lupton, Viscount Sidmouth, and the Rev. J. 
plates whicn he engraved for the ' Turner Mitchell — executed betinreen 1822 and 1^35, 
Gallerv * ar(> * Calais Pier : Fishing Roats off the name of Rejnolda is associated with thtt 




_ engrav 

' Labour ' and ' Rest * af^er John Linnell, ; name to it ; but I believe it will not be Keii 
* Crossing the Stream ' after Sir A. W. Call- abroad much, and therefore will be of httk 
cott, and 'A Dream of the Future' after ' use. . . . Mr. Reynolds has taken another 
Frith, Creswick, and Ansdell. Cousen was pupil, . . . and by his improTed behaviour 
of a somewhat rest»r\'ed and retiring dispo- towards me certainly intends keeping me is 
sition, but his kindness of heart, genial hu- long as he can.' At the end of his four years' 
mour, and unatlected simplicity of character : partnership Cousins set up for himself tt 
endeared him to those friends with whom he i04 Great Kussell Street. In 1826 he visited 
associated. In consiKjuence of weak health ■ Brussels, and in this same year he engraved 
he retinnl from the practice of his profession the first plate on his own account, the por- 
about sixteen years before his death. Twice trait of Lady Acland and her children, and 
only, in 18<^3 and 18<U,did he exhibit at the ' also * Master Lambton,' after Sir Thomas Law- 
Royal Academy. Ho died 26 l>ec. 1880, at | rence. In November 1836 he was elected an 
South Norvv'Otxl, London, and was buried in associate of the Royal Academy, transferred 
Crovdon cemetery. His yoimger brother, , to the new class of associate-engravers in 1854, 
Charles Cou!»en, is also known as a line en- ' and was the first to receive, 10 Feb. 1855, tlie 
graver of ability. rank of academician-engraver. He deter- 

[Times, 20 Dec. 1880 ; Athenjeum, I Jan. 1881 ; ' mined in 1874 to retire, but was induced to 
Art Jonrnnl, 1881, p. 63 ; Bryan's Diet, of undertake new work, and did not entirely 
Painters and Hngravers, ed. Omves, 1886, i. 320 ; give up his art until 1883. He died at hi 
information fn)ni Lumb Stocks, esq., R.A.] house, 24 Camden Sijuare, 7 May 1887. He 

K. E. G. never married. A sister lived with him dur- 
j ing the greatest part of his life, and survived 

COUSINS, SAMUEL (1801-1887), mez- . him. One of his latest works was an en- 
zotint ensravor, was born at Exeter 9 May graving of his own portrait by Mr. Lon^ 
ISOl. liis fathor had five sons and four (1R<J). He was also painted by Mr. Franli 
dauirhtors. His early tnlucat ion was in tlie IIoll in 1S79, and etched by M. AValtn'.r. 
Exeter epi.sc()])al sehool, and while there he 1 In. January and March 1872 Cousins depo:?ited 
showed preat taste lor art, s])ending most of in the department of prints and drawings, 
his spare time ill coiA'infTJ'ntri'aving^s with the l^ritish Museum, an almost complete set of 
pencil. Captain IJairnall acciih'utally saw his enpravinprs, and presented a small sot t^' 
some of C'ousius's drawing's in a shop win- the Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter. Ht* 
dow; hou^^lit several, and sent him to the also gave about that period 15,000/. to th*.- 
Society of Arts. Cousins was tlien under Royal Academy in trust for the l)enetit of 
t»*n yt'ar3 of age. H<' gained, on L*S May deserving and poor artists. In 1,^77 Me>srs. 
Islf, tlie silver pah'tte of the Society of Tlumias Agnew & Sons held an exhibition 
Arts for a drawing after a print by James of Cousins's works at Manchester; in 18.S-i 
Heath representing 'The (Tood Shepherd' another exhibition took place at the Fine Art 
painted by Miirillo. In the following year Society, 148 New Bond Street, and a thir«l 
( Ousins received the silver Isis medal for exhibition was held in the season of KS?*? 
another pencil drawing, t In* subjt.'ct of which at Messrs. H. Graves & Co.'s, Pall Mall. Th»* 
was * A ^fagdalen.' This was seen by S. W. following is a list of the most important en- 
l\evnol(ls, the mezzotint engraver, who in gravings by Cousins : Lady Acland and chil- 
September 1811 took the youth as appren- dren, after Lawrence (1 826) ; Master Lamb- 
tice without receiving the usual premium, '•. ton, after Lawrence (1820) ; Pope Pius VU, 
wliich amf)unted to .SCK)/. Sir Thomas Dyke after Tjawrence (1827) ; Lady Grey and chil- 
Acland w»u«* a warm patron, and took care dren, after Lawrence (1830) ; the Earl of 
that the boy's education should bo car- ' Aberdeen, after Lawrence; * The Maid of 
riod on. Aiier finishing his apprenticeship I Saragossa,* after Wilkio (1831); * Bolton 
he reluctantly consented, at Acland's de- I Abbey in the Olden Time,' after Landseer 



sire, to become assistant to his master for 
four years, at a salary of 250/. On four plates 



( 1837) ; Queen Victoria, after Chalon ( 1838) ; 
Duke of Wellington as chancellor of Oxford, 
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after Lucas (1840) ; * Queen Victoria receiv- 
ing the Sacrament at her Coronation/ after 
Leslie (1840) ; Sir R. Peel, after Lawrence 
(1850) ; * A Midsummer Night's Dream/ after 
Landseer (1867) ; * The Maid of the Ma^ie/ 
after Landseer ^1862) ; ' Piper and Pair of 
Nutcrackers/ arter Landseer (1866); *The 
Strawberry Girl/ after Reynolds (1873); 
* Yes or No/ after MUlais (1873) ; ' Simpli- 
city/ after Reynolds (1874) ; Lady Caroline 
Montague as 'Winter/ after Reynolds 
(1875) ; Moretta, a Venetian girl, after Leigh- 
ton (1876), and Lavinia, Countess Spencer, 
after Reynolds (1877); Cardinal Newman, 
after Lady Coleridge (1877) ; ' Ninette,' after 
Greuze (1877) ; ' Cherry Ripe/ after Millais 
(1881) ; and ' Pomona/ after MiUais (1882). 

[Mr. George Pycroft's privately printed Memoir 
of Samuel Cousins, 1887, supplies a full chrono- 
logical list of Cousins's works. See also Artists 
at Home, 1 April 1884, pt. ii. p. 19.] L. F. 

COUTANCES (DE CONSTANTIIS), 
WALTER DB (d. 1207), bishop of Lincoln 
and archbishop of Rouen, is said to have been 
of English birth, the son of Rainfred and 
Gonilla ; John de Schalby, in his compilation 
from the Lincoln records, states that he was 
a native of Cornwall, and to this Giraldus 
Cambrensis {Vita S, JRemiffii, cap. xxv.) 
adds that though called of Coutances he was 
sprung from the house of Corineus, the fabu- 
lous Trman immigrant into Cornwall. Both 
speak 01 him as a liberal and accomplished 
man, devoted to literature, and well skilled in 
secular and courtly affairs. He was clerk 
to Henry 11 and his eldest son, and is 
styled chaplain of Blythe. His first piece 
oi preferment was the church of Woolpit 
in oufFolk (Jocel. of Brakelonde, p. 35). 
In 1 1 73, when Ralph of Wameville was chan- 
cellor of England, he was made vice-chan- 
cellor (DiCBTO, i. 367), and he was also canon 
and treasurer of the church of Rouen. In 
1175 he was made archdeacon of Oxford, and, 
according to Diceto (ii. 14), held a canonry 
at Lincoln. While archdeacon we find him 
writing to Bartholomew, bishop of Exeter, 
on the question of dissolving illegitimate mar- 
riages (Peter OP Blois, Epist. 83), and attest- 
ing the peace of Falaise between Henry II and 
TV illiam king of Scotland (Benedict. Abb. 
L 99). In 1176 he had an allowance of fifty 
marks for providing for the ambassadors of 
the kinjjf of Sicilv on the occasion of their 
demanding Henry^s daughter Joanna in mar- 
riage. In 1 177 he went as envoy to Flanders 
to obtain the answer of PhiUp Coimt of 
Flanders as to the marriage of the daughters 
of his brother Matthew ; and in the same 
year he went as ambassador to France from 



Normandy (ib, i. 168, 176). In 1180 he was 
seal-bearer to Henry H, and accounted for 
the proceeds of the abbeys of Wilton and 
Ramsay, and of the honour of Arundel, then 
in the King's hands, of which he had been 
appointed guardian. He seems to have aimed 
at the see of Lisieux, and according to the 
letters of Bishop Amulph to have been some- 
what unscrupulous in his endeavours to in- 
duce him to resign in his favour (Abnulpii 
Lexov. Epist. 107, 1 17). In 1182 he is men- 
tioned in the king's will as one of those pre- 
sent at Waltham at the division of his pro- 
perty (Gebvase Cant. i. 298). On the re- 
signation of Geoffrey Plantagenet he was 
elected to the see of Lincoln, and though at 
first objected to by Henry II because elected 
without his will and consent, ultimately met 
with no opposition, and after being ordained 
priest on 11 June 1183, by John bishop of 
Evreux, was consecrated bishop of Lincoln 
on 3 Juljr 1183 at Ajigers by Ajchbishoj) 
Richard in the church of S. Laud, in the 
king's presence, and was enthroned on 11 Dec. 
He remained too short a time at Lincoln to 
leave any especial mark of his episcopate. 
He was present at the council of Westminster 
in 1184 when Baldwin was elected arch- 
bishop (Ben. Abb. i. 319) ; and he is described 
as injuring the see of Lincoln by confirming 
to the Sempringham house of St. Katharine- 
wit hout-Lincoln the churches which his pre- 
decessor Robert de Cliesney had alienated from 
the see (Girald. Vita S. Remigiiy cap. xxv.), 
and leaving the see in debt to the king because 
he had not paid the tribute of a mantle ( Vita 
S. Hvgonis, p. 184, ed. Dimock). 

In 1184, at the request of Henry II and 
through the intervention of Pope Lucius ID, 
he was elected archbishop of Rouen ( jAFrf:, 
p. 847), though the canons hud at first elected 
Robert de Novo Burgo ; he was enthroned on 
24 Feb. 1185, little more than a year, as re- 
marked by Diceto, since his enthronement at 
Lincoln. The pall was sent to him at once, 
by the hand of the sub-deacon Humbald. 
Newburgh says (iii. 8) that he hesitated for 
some time whether to prefer the more eminent 
to the richer see, but that at length ambition 
triumphed over the love of wealth. One of his 
first acts was to obtain from Henry II the union 
of the abbeys of St. Helier, Jersey, and that 
of du Voeu, Cherbourg (R. de Monte, ii. 138, 
ed. Delisle). In 1 1 86 he went as ambassador 
into France ; he had an interview with Philip, 
and after passing through Flanders landed 
at Dover (Diobto, ii. 43). In 1187 he was 
appealed to by the convent of Canterbury 
against the violation of their privileges by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and we find him 
afterwards appointed one of the arbitrators 
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in that proloiip'd ami we;iris(^me strife (j^)w^ land he found all things in confusion, the 
Cantttar. pp. 84, 317, 3i>2). In 1188 he took chancellor the actual ruler of the country, 
the cross, and was at the council of Le Mans, • unpopular with all, as he had managed to 
wluTctheSaladin tithewasleviiKl(HEX.ABB. offend all; John aiming' at supreme power, 
ii. «*U)). This year he whs ajrain sent to Philip and others, such as Geoffrey of York and tli* 
to demand n'])anition for the outra^^s com- justiciars, taking'an independent lineof thei; 
mittetl hy him in Normandy, and he was one own. Besides the generalpacification of the 
of those to whos«» judgment as regarded the country, he was al.so to enect an election to 
peace, under the direction of John of Anagni, the see of Canterbury, "which liad been VBCint 
the lepate, the two kinjrs promised to submit, since Baldwin's death at Acre. The arch- 
In 1189, at the conference of La Fert6 l^r- bishop was named justiciar, but had fuller 
nard between Henry II, Philip, and Richard, powers than any of the others (GiRUJ). iv. 
he was ])resent on the part of Henry II. On 390). He had a very difficult part to plaj. 
the death of Henry 11, he absolved Bichard * Richard's conduct,* says Bishop St ubbs(Prrf. 
at Se«»z for his conduct to his father, and in- to Hoveden, iii. p. Lx), ^Tvas puzzling to»ll 
vesttnl him with the sword of the duchy of parties; at the very moment he wasentnist- 
Xormandy at l^lu^»n; then preceding the new _ mg the widest powers to the arphbishoj', he 
king to England, he took part in the corona- was writing to urjje John and others to act in 
tion at Westminster. In the Siime year we unison with the cnancellor.' Devizes (pp.'J&t 
find him attesting the king's grant of Sad- 31 ) accuses the archbishopof playing aaoiible 
berge t^ the see of Durham ; at the council part, and a letter from the convent of Can- 
of Pipewell ; pronoimcing the decision of the tt^rbury, ^sTitten after the election to the sw, 
arbitrators in the great question between the does the same (Epift. Cant, p. ;%0); but it 
^Vrchbishop of Canterbury' and the monks, would have been difficult for him to escape 
for which they cQlle<l him a traitor (Gervase such an accusation, as he was of necessity 
Caxt. i. 474-0) ; and witnessing the charter oppos«*d to John, while at the same tim»? he 
of release given by Richard to the king of had to act agiiinst the chancellor. Tlie lattw 
Scots. In l)eceml)er 1189 he was sent by at first received him with honour (Devizes, 
Richard to the legate to stay Geoffrey's eloc- p. 28). Chie of his first acts was to take part 
tion to York, and soon afterwards accom- in the arrangement between John and the 
]>anied the king to Normandy, and held a chancellor, and to receive the surrender from 
council at Rouen in Februiu-y 1190. After John of the castles of Nottingham and Tick- 
this, in pursuance of his crusading vow, he hill. On Geoffrev*s complaint of the treat- 
joined Richard at Pisa. At Messina he acted ment he had received from the chancellor f^n 
with thosi* who en(l«\av«Hired to make ]H'ace landintr at Dover, the arolibi*ho]>. with J'»bn 
between tlir ]M»o]»lt' of Messina and the cru- and others, summoned the chancellor to Ri»ad- 
saders ( R. Devizks, p. 2LM,and by his advice ing. lie did not come : they all hastened to 
the spoils ol" Messina wiTe restored to the London, the chancellor doing the siinie. and 
citizens (7^//?. lioifif Jiionrdi, ]). 170). lie their followers actually skirmishing liv tin* 
took part in the arnniirements for airreomont way. They met in St. Paul's, and here rlh- 
between Uichanland Philip, and acted asone archbishop produ(rod his commission. The 
of the treasurers lor the ('ru>a(1inir money, chancellor was deposed, and the archbish<"'p 
lie was aKo one of Uichard's sureties for the made chief justiciar in his ]>lace, pn.)mLsi:iij 
])eaoe with Tancred, and his name ap])ears to do nothing without the consent of th^se 
as witnessing Kichard's charter of WTCck. associated with him and the advice of the 
ITovedeu also mentions his o])position to the barons of the exchequer. lie then summoned 
wild vii;ws respecting Anticliri<t of Ablmt t he clergvtotlie election to Cant erl)urv. Pnv 
.loaehim. bably both himself and the chancellor h.id 

His crusade came to an end here, for the had their eyes on the see, and each rejianled 
troubles in Enijland throuirh the dislovaltv the other as a rival. There is a letter of John 
of John and the unpo])ulnrity of Bishop to the convent of Canterbury mentioning a 
Longchamp, tht» chancellor, came to a head, report that they intende<l to elect the chan- 
and Richard S(»nt the archbishop of Rout?n eel lor, warning them that they were boimd 
back to England to arbitrate, giving him full, to consult the Archbishop of Rouen, who was 
though .secret , powers. IJichard of Devizes sent for this purpose by the king, and one fn^m 
(p. '11) mocks at his readiness to return. ' himself to the same effect (-E/wV^ Oz//^ pp. iWlJ, 
Tnough em])loyinirhim for his own purposes, ' ,S47) ; the Bishop of Ely, on the other hand, 
Richard seized all the money he had brought ) forbade him to go to Canterbury till they had 
with him for his expenses on the crusade, i met ( Diceto, ii. 9:?). At the election he dis- 
Ile returned to England in company with played the royal letter, and the Bishop of Bath 
(^ueen Eleanor (Deviz>]s, p. 28). In Eng- wa.s elected. Ger\'a80 says that by this he 
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"was 'spe fraudatus/ and that he appealed 
affainst the election ; but that he acquiesced 
after the elect had accepted the see (GrERVASE 
Caitt. i. 511, 512). The Bishop of Bath, 
however, died within a month of his elec- 
tion, and the Archbishop of Rouen took 
part in the second election, when Hubert 
f'itzwalter was elected. The archbishop con- 
firmed the privileges of the city of London, 
and the Londoners took the oaths to Richard 
and John. Bishop Longchamp resigned his 
castles, and after leaving the country was 
treated as excommimicate by the archbishop's 
order in Normandy. He complained to the 
kinff, and had interest enough with the pope 
(Celestine III) to obtain a letter in his fa- 
vour to the English prelates, by which John 
was threatened and his advisers excommuni- 
cated. On the strength of this he excommu- 
nicated the archbishop, whom he styles the 
* Pilate of Rouen' in a letter to S. Hugh of Lin- 
coln. His mandate was, however, neglected 
by the bishops, and the archbishop and the 
other justiciars seized the property of the see 
of Ely, and wrote to the king to point out the 
barm the chancellor had done to the country, 
and how he had been deposed by the com- 
mon council of the realm. The consequent dis- 
tress in the diocese of Ely was so great that 
Queen Eleanor went to London and demanded 
that the archbishop should relax the sentence 
of excommunication, and restore to the bishop 
bis estates (Devizes, pp. 43, 56). A letter from 
the archbishop's agent« at Rome in 1192 tells 
us that the pope took up Longchamp's cause, 
annulled both the excommunications, and 
sent messengers to mediate between them. 
On their amval at Gisors they were prevented 
by William FitzRalph, the steward of Nor^ 
mandy, from entering the country, as not 
having the king's leave ; they laid Normandy 
under an interdict in consequence; Queen 
Eleanor and the archbishop sent Hugh, bishop 
of Durham, to them, but could not induce 
them to give way. At length the pope re- 
laxed the sentence and compelled their obe- 
dience, in spite of their still being prevented 
from entering the country. 

In the meantime the news of Richard's im- 
prisonment arrived. The archbishop did all 
in his power on the occasion ; writing to the 
Bishop of Durham respecting the ransom, 
sending the abbots of Boxley and Roberts- 
bridge to find out where the king was, re- 
fusing to listen to John's treasonable pro- 
posals, and arming the country against him, 
so as to defend the west and make invasion 
impossible. Through the queen's influence a 
truce was made with John till November 
1193, while Windsor and other castles were 
entrusted to her. The archbishop met the 

YOL. zn. 



chancellor in 1193 at St. Albans, and ar- 
ranged for the collection and payment of the 
ransom, being himself appointed one of the 
^^rdians of the treasure, he and the other 
justiciars putting in force the exactions neces- 
sary for its collection. Richard sent for him 
to come with Queen Eleanor to him in Ger- 
many, and thus his justiciarship and leader- 
ship of English affairs came to an end. In 
1194 he was present at the meeting at Mentz 
between Richard and the emperor, and was 
left on Richard's release as a hostage for the 
payment of the ten thousand marks that still 
remainedof the ransom (DiCETO.ii. 113). He 
mentions the king's release in a letter to Di- 
ceto (ii. 112). As soon as the ransom was 
paid he was released, and went to London, 
where he was received with a solemn pro- 
cession in St. Paul's and preached to the 
people (DiCBTO, ii. 115). He then returned to 
Normandy, and was the same year at Pont 
de I'Arche, where the conference between the 
king of France and the Norman barons was 
to have been held, the occasion when Philip 
played false and did not come. Later he was 
at Vaudreuil for the settlement of peace be- 
tween France and England. In the following 
December he ransomed from Philip the landS 
belon^ng to his see which Philip nad seized. 
A senous quarrel took place in 1195 between 
the canons of Rouen and the citizens, respect- 
ing which there is a letter of Pope deles- 
tine III (11 Oct.), exhorting the latter to g^ve 
compensation for the injuries done (Japf^, 
p. 902y The archbishop speaJis of these and 
nis otner troubles in a letter to Diceto (ii. 
144). But he had further troubles before 
him. In 1196 Philip demanded his manor of 
Andely, and also required him to do fealty 
for the Vexin. Not trusting in Richard's sup- 
port, he appealed to the pope. Soon after- 
wards, on Richard's fortifying Andely (by 
building his chateau Gaillard) in spite of nis 
prohibition, he laid the whole of Normandy 
under an interdict, urged on (according to 
Matthew Pabis, ii. 420) by Philip, and went 
to the pope. He gives a full account of this 
matter in his letter to Diceto Tii. 148). The 
interdict was continued in all its severity 
(Hovbden, iv. 16). The cause was tried at 
Rome, and the pope and cardinals gave their 
advice that he should allow the fortifications 
to proceed as necessary for the safety of Nor- 
mandy, and accept the compensation which 
Richard offered. Celestine ill then relaxed 
I the interdict, and Diepne and other places 
were given to the arcnDishop in exchange. 
His and Richard's letters, and the confirmation 
afterwards of the exchange by Innocent III, 
may be seen in Diceto (ii. 154, 157, 160). It 
is to this exchange that the verses relate — 
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Vicisti, Gait ere, tai sunt fligna triumphi 
Doppa, Locoveris, ^VlacriHinonB, Batila, Molta, &c 



COUTTS, JOHN (1699-1751), meitbm 

and banker, and lord provost of ^Edinbii!^ 

eldest son of Patrick CoutU, a tndesmiB 

« . „ . ,,,.„• - J nu 'UA ^ Edinburgh, and formerly of Montnae, 

in 119/ lor allowing \\ illiam de Cht»mill6 by his ^dfe; Christina Smith, was bom oo 

le see of A^Tanches for that of ^>g j^j ^q^^ jj^ entered into businesii 



He had some trouble with Pope Innocent III 

in 1197 for allowing William de Chemill6 

to exchange the see of A^Tanclies for that of iyg j^j 

Angers. ,,,,,.. , t i. -^i. ' conunission a^ent and dealer in ciain, ud 

On liichard s dt-ath he invested John with .^j^ acquiring capital became a negmW 
the sword of >ormundy, and received his j ^^ bil^abusiness which the banks hid ii« 
oath to preserve the church and its dignities. , ^^ ^j^^^ j^ ^^^q ^^ entered the tom 

John soon afterwards conhrmed the exchan^ , council, and in 1742 was elected lord proTOt, 
of Dieppe. l^uviers,&c., for Andely. Hetook j ^j^^^ ^^ sustained the dignity at great a- 
part in tlie meeting between \ ernon and An- j conducting the banquetings in hisown 

dely for bringing about peace betwwn Eiur. , J^eUing. He held office tUl 1744, having 
land and trance: he was appomted bv the ^„ ^^^ reelected. He was a great en- 
pop*' to Mettle the (marrel iK'twtM^n the Arch- courager of the fine art*. He died at Nolt. 
bishop of Tours ami the Hishop of Dol, and ^^^^ >; ^^ j^ 175^ ^^ ^1^^ ^^ fiftv-tm 
he uieted the st rife bet w-een the chamberlain g^ j^j^ ^j^ j^^^ Stuart, who died in' 1738, 
of ^aucar^'llle and the abbey of Le \al^. ^^ j^^ g^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ daughter, his two son 
On the loss of ^ormalldy bv John he had no j^^g ^^^ Thomas [q. v J being founders of 
ditliculty in transferring his allegiance to . .,,. k-nkin^ housA of PJontf* % Hn. I& 



Pliilip, and he invested Philip with the sword 
of the duchv as he had Richard and John. 
He died 10 IVov. 12()7, soon after dedicating 
Isle Dieu, and was buried in llouen Cathedral. 
Excepting IVvizes, as mentioned above, all 
the chroniclers sjM'ak well of him; Giraldus 
(iii. l^Oll) speaks of his handsome btihaviour 



the banking house of Coutts & Co. Bk 
portrait, painted by Allan Ramsay, is in the 
possession of the Baroneses Burdett-Coutti. 

[Rogers's Crenealogicnl Memoirs of the Families 
of Colt and Coutts, 1879, pp. 16, 18-21.1 

T. F. H. 



. . - . . J . r COUTTS, TnOMAS(17S6-18±>\found*r 

to him. He gives t wo curious anecdotes of ^^h his brother James of the banking hooso 
his influence over animals ( iv. 4(K)). Richard ^f q^^^^^ ^ q^ ^^ the Strand, was the fourth 



had evidt?ntly the greatest confidence in him, 
aa may Ix* seen in the letters he wrote to him 



son of Lord-provost John Coutts of Edin- 



on 
P 



8 may ix^ seen in t lie leirere ne wrore to mm ^^ j^ r ^ i ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ g^ I-35 
n the capture of Acre (J^jnst. Cant ccclxxv. | jjg ^^s educated at the high school of Edin- 
^ . :U7) and .m the battle of Arw)uf (a letter , y^ ^i. On the death of his brother Jame^ 
pre^erv.Hl].yA\;'n.lover: Matt. Pauis,ii..3/(», , j^^ 1^78 he remained sole partm-r of thebani- 
:i7r ). 11.' ohtaiiuMl the title ot * Magnihcus j^^, i^^,,^^. -^^ ^^lo Strand. He became th- 
in his "^vn <lu)(M-se. ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 1 banker of George 111, and of a large numlyr 

to 
HI. 

De . ^ _ _,^ ^^ v,.^. 

him in Diceto and the* »tlier chroniclers He . ^^^ oi^ek 18l>-2. Bv his firTt wifoVSiw^i 
is said to have wriUen a tn^atise ' l)y 1 ert- s^j^^^j-j^^ ^ servant of his brother, he bl 
priimtionereirisliicardi, andone'De>egotiiS|ti^ree daughters: Susiin, married in ITdrJ 
•^^iris. I tQ George Augustus, tliird earl of Guilford: 

fTho authorities for the life of Walter de I Frances, married in 1800 to John, first msr- 
Nmtunces have bicn eh ii-fly indicated alx)ve, \'iz. 1 quia of Bute; and Sophia, married in 1793 





iv. 407). For iiKxlern sources see Gallia Chris- [Rogers's Families of Colt and Coutts, 1S79. 
tiana, xi. 51-0 : I'oss's IJiographiwil Dictionary pp. 22-6; Life of Thomas Coutts, 1822; G«nt. 
of the Judges of Kn^land. p. 184; and especially j Mag. new ser. xxxi. 382; F. O. H. Price's 



Bishop Stubhs's Profjice to the tliird volume of his 
edition of lluvedon, pp. lix-xcviii, ciii ; sec also 
the note, iii. 9G.] H. R. L. 



London Bankers, pp. 44-5 ; Chambers's Emi- 
nent Scotsmen (Thomson), i. 389-90.1 

T. F. H. 
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COVE, MORGAN (1763?- 1830), divine, 
iras bom in or about 1753. He received his 
academical education at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted susar on 7 Nov. 
1768, scholar on 15 Jan. 1770, fellow-com- 
moner on 26 Nov. 1775, and proceeded LL.B. 
in 1776 (College Admission JBook), He was 
incorporated of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 
19 Jan. 1810, and be^me a grand compounder 
for the degree of D.C.L. on 1 Feb. following. 
In 1795, when residing at Helston, Cornwall, 
he published anonymously an ' Essay on the 
Hevenues of the Church of England, with an 
Inquirv into the . . . Abolition or Commuta- 
tion of Tithes* (second edition, with author's 
name, 1797 ; third edition, 1816), wherein he 
showed himself a vigorous apologist for the 
existing arrangements in the revenues of the 
church. The pamphlet attracted much at- ' 
tention, and in the year of ita publication the | 
author was collated to the vicarage of Sith- 
nev, Cornwall, by Dr. BuUer, the then bishop 
of Exeter. Four years later, in 1799, he was 

f resented to the rectory of Eaton-Bishop, 
Terefordshire, by Bishop Butler, who also 
gave him on 12 April 1800 the nrebend of 
AVithington Parva, and on 23 March 1801 
translated him to the prebend of Gorwall and 
Overbury in Hereford Cathedral. On 1 Oct. 
1828 he was appointed chancellor of the choir, 
an office he continued to hold until his death, 
-which occurred at Hereford on 9 April 1830 
at the age of seventy-seven. Besides the 
above-mentioned wort Cove published * An 
Inquiry into the Necessity, Justice, and Policy 
of a Commutation of Tithes,' 8vo, London, 
Hereford [printed], 1800. Bi)th pamphlets, 
^ corrected and greatly enlarged,' were reissued 
in one volume in 1817. 

[Geni.Mag. c. i. 648 ; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), 
1. 494, 607, 533.1 G. a. 

COVEL, COVELL. or COLVILL, JOHN 
(1638-1722), master of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, son of WiUiam Covel, was bom at 
Homingsheath, Suflfolk, on 2 April 1638 (Add. 
MS, 22914, ff. 27, 68). After receiving his 
«arly education at the grammar school. Bury 
St. Edmunds, he was admitted a member of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, on 31 March 
1654, being then in his sixteenth year. He 
graduated B.A. in 1658, and M.A. in 1661, 
and was elected a fellow of his college. Cole, 
on the authority of H. Wanley, says that be- 
fore he took orders he studied physic, and 
throughout his life he retained a strong taste 
for natural science, and especially for botany. 
On 17 March 1069-70 he was elected chap- 
lain to the Levant Company, and in that 
capacity served Sir Daniel Harvey and his 
successor Sir John Finch, ambassadors to the 



Porte. He went to Deal, intendinfif te start 
on 3 Sept. 1670, but, being delayed by con- 
trary wmds, did not leave until the 21st, and 
reacned Constantinople before the end of the 
year. He resigned his engagement with the 
company on 23 May 1676 (Pearson). On 
16 Feb. 1676-7 he took a journey to Nico- 
media and Nicsea. He finally left Constanti- 
nople on 2 April 1677, and, having gone by 
water to Venice, made a tour through the 
Italian cities, and appears to have reached 
London on 20 Jan. 1679. His manuscript 
journals of his travels are illustrated with re- 
presentations of buildings and various natu- 
ral objects, drawn with considerable spirit, 
with maps, plans, and inscriptions. During 
his stay at Constantinople much interest was 
taken both in England and in France in the 
doctrines and practices of the Eastern church, 
and before he left he was requested by Gim- 
ning, Pearson, and Bancroft, all three after- 
wards bishops, to investigate the question 
then in debate between Dr. Amaula of the 
Sorbonne, and M. Claude, minister of Cha- 
renton, as to whether the Greeks held tran- 
substantiation. Covel accordingly turned his 
attention to that subject, as well as to scientific 
pursmts, which seemed to be more natural 
to him, and had many discussions on it with 
the French ambassador. He collected seve- 
ral books and some few manuscripts, and in- 
tended to -wTite a treatise on tne Eastern 
church shortly after he came back, but it was 
long before he did so. He also took great 
interest in botany, and sent home some rare 
plants. His manuscripts contain a few at- 
tempts at poetry ; one in praise of Mistress 
Hester H., written in 1606, has a tune written 
to it. On his return to England he resided 
at his college. His travels brought him some 
fame (Evelyn, Diary, ii. 338), and in 1079 
he was the Lady Margaret preacher at the 
university. The same year also he was made 
D.D, by royal warrant. On 5 March of the 
next year ne was instituted to the sinecure 
rectory of Littlebiury, Essex, on the presen- 
tation of Gunnii^, bishop of Ely, and on 
31 Oct. 1681 to the rectory of Keffworth, 
Leicestershire, a living in the ffift of nis col- 
lege (Nichols, Leicestershire, lii. 856). In 
this year also he was appointed to succeed 
Ken as chaplain to the Princess of Orange, 
and accordingly left England to reside at 
the Hague. In October 1685 the Prince of 
Orange intercepted a letter Covel wrote to 
Skelton, the English ambassador, giving an 
account of Wilfiam's tyrannical behaviour 
towards his wife, and he was dismissed and 
sent back to England at three hours' notice 
(Strickland ; Siditbt, Diary\ Covel would 
never speak of the cause oi his dismissal, 

aa2 
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and for a long time it remained a mystery | Oxford. The sale 'was finally made on 27 F«K 
(Cole ). 1716-16, the price paid by the earl being 30QL 

On 9 Nov. 1087 Covel was instituted chan- { Some of the books 'which were missing ven 
cellorof York on the presentation of the kinff I to be delivered when they were found. Pm. 
during the vacancy of the see. On the death I at least, of the collection of New Testanwn: 
of Dr. Cudworth, master of Christ's, in 1688, j MSS. is now in the British Museum. Besids 
the fellows had rt^ason to fear that James was these, there are three volumes, chiefly of 
about to send them a mandate to elect a cer- I travels ; the largest, containinpf an account of 



tain member of their society named Smith- 
son, n»ctor of Toft ; they therefore proceeded 
in some haste to an election, and on 7 July 
chose Covel as master, a choice they proba- 
blv would not have made hud they had more 



Covers voyage m 1070, is divided into diip- 
ters, and written as if for publication ; tb 
smallest (22913) contains a journal of the toe 
in Italy. MS. 22914 has a few autobiognpl^ 
cal notes. It is probable that Heame*& eo- 



time (Cole MSS. xx). James, although his try of * Dr. John CowelVs (Head of Bemft 
scheme was defeated, approved of the elec- i Coll. Camb.) Itinerary thro' Greece "a^abnoi 
tiou, and api)ears to have been a popular , which would be 'of great advantage to th? 

:._ ttT :^.. ^1 11 1 « \ir:i ■ T) i>i:-l, ^^t ^*.4. " r j.^ n* i»- :-..- 



doubt as to how the king would receive him, \ [Davy's Athenae Suffolc. Add. 3IS. 19166. ii 
William sent him word that he could distin- 95 ; Colo's Manuscript CoUoctions, xx. fol. 72; 




he had coUocted materials during his stav in ^l;) \^/^f ' ^"'- "^- "«« ' ^^rne^ CoUectiats 
the East appeared in 1722 under the title ' Ci^oble), 1. 86. J A^. Jl. 

' Some Ac<.'ount of the present Greek Church, j COVELL, WILLLVM, D.D. (d, 16U?). 
with Rellections on their present Doctrine divine, a native of Chatterton, I^ncashire. 
and Discipline, i»articularly on the Eucharist received his academical education at Christ'^ 
and the rest of their Seven Pretended Sacra- | College, Cambridge, and was elected a fellow 
ments, compared with Jac. Goar's Notes on j of Queen's College in that university in July 
the Greek Kit mil or Ei'X'>Xoytoi',* fol. Cam- j loSi^. Thedatesof his degrees are os follow-: 
brid^o. It was little read, lor men had ceased li.A. 1584, M.A. ir>88, D.D. 16()1. OnlMan. 
to care for the que>tions it handled. Covol \ ir)9")-6 Dr. Goade, vice-chancellor of the uai- 
in liis preface says that the Jehiy was caused versity, complained to l^rd Hurphlev tha' 
first by his * itinerant ' life, antl then by his C»nell, in a .sermon at St. Mary's, had rail-il 
en^a^^'ments at Cambridge, where he de- | npainst noV>lemen and bishops (L<7?i</a -V>". 
ecriWs himself as * chained to a peq)etual col- , 80, art. 53 ; Heywood and AN KitiiiT, Cmrfr- 
Icjie l)ursars place.' lie died on 19 Dec. of ! sifi/ Tran.<avtions, ii. 87). lie wasctdlatt^U-y 
the same year, and was buried in the (rhai)el | the Archbishop of Canterbury to the vicanii'.' 
of Christ's, where there is an inscriptitni to of Sittingbourne, Kent, '21 Jan. 16(.L'-'^, anil 
him. lie left by will 3/. a year to the poor he also held the living of Leaveland in rtf- 
of Littleburv. Cole,thewriterofthe 'Athenie ! same county, resigning it on 9 May U^o. H'' 
Canta])ri^ii'iise3,* li|rhtt.'d by chance, he says, , was appointed sub-dean of Lincoln 11 S•:■p^ 
on Covel's picture in his congrepiti(m robtjs, . KK)!:*. In the following year he was nomimt^t^i 
esenled it to Christ's. It was i)ainti?d one of the original fellows of * Kinir Jamt'S* 



and ])resenled it to Christ s. It was painti?d one of the orijjinal fellows of * King 
by a certain Valentii 
lived some seven vear.* 



by a certain Valentino Uitz, a Gennan who College at Chelsea,' which was founded by 

•sat Cambridge, and died 1 Dr. Matthew SutclilTe for the muintenanrt'Oi' 



there. (Novel's journals and correspondence polemical divines wlio were to be empU'vM 
art* in the British 3Iuseum Additional MSS. in writing against the doct fines of the Kornan 
2"291()-14; they consist of two large folios of catholic church (Faulkner, C^Wj^m, ii. *i-"'V 




itographs, the originals are at Trinity Col- year 
lege, C'ambridge. There is a correspondence , nated. 
with Wanley on the subject of the sale of ,' His works are: 1. * A Just and Temperate 
Covel's manuscripts and books to the Earl of 1 Defence of the Five Books of Ecclesiastical 
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Polity, written hj Mr. Richard Hooker; 
affaiiiBt an uncharitable '' Letter of certain 
£nglish Protestants (as they call themselves) 
cravin^r resolution in some matters of doc- 
trine, London, 1603, 4to ; reprinted in vol. 
ii. of Banbury's edition of Hooker's ' Works,' 
ii. 449-668. 2. ' A modest and reasonable 
Examination of some things in vse in the 
Church of England, sundrie times heretofore 
xnisliked, and now lately, in a Booke called 
the (Plea of the Innocents) and an Assert 
tion for true and Christian Church Policy,' 
London, 1604, 4to. 8. 'A briefe Answer 
Tnto certaine Reasons by way of an Apolo- 
jrie deliuered to the Right Reuerend Father 
in God, the L. Bishop of Lincolne, by Mr. 
lohn Bvrges,' London, 1606, 4to. 

[Cartel's Univ. of Cambridge, pp. 180, 233; 
Richardson's Athens Cantab. MS. p. 46 ; Le 
Neve's Fasti (Hardy), ii. 41, 101 ; Home's Cat 
of Library of Queens' Coll. Camb. p. 98 ; Cooper's 
MS. Collections for Athense Cantab. ; Cat. of 
Printed Books in Brit Mus. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] 

T. C. 

COVENTRY, ANNE, CoTJirrBSS op Co- 
VENTBT (1673-1/63), religious writer, bom 
in 1673, was the daughter of Henry Somerset, 
third marquis and nrst duke of Beaufort, by 
Mary, daughter of Arthur, lord Capel, and 
widow of HeniT, lord Beauclerk. Before 
1700 she marriea Thomas, second earl of Co- 
ventry, by whom she was the mother of 
Thomas, third earl. Her husband died in 
1710 and her son on 28 Jan. 1712. She took 
up her permanent residence at her late hus- 
band's house at Snitterfield, Warwickshire, 
in 1726, and died there 14 Jan. 1763, aged 90, 
after a widowhood of fifty-three years. She 
was buried with her father at Badminton. 
The countess was renowned for her charity 
and piety. In 1707 appeared in duodecimo 
* The Right Honourable Anne, Countess of 
Coventry's Meditations and Reflections, Moral 
and Divine.' A frontispiece by Berchet re- 
presents the authoress at prayer. Perfect 
copies of this volume are now very rare. The 
countess's friend, Richard Jago, vicar of Snit- 
terfield, preached a biographical sermon after 
her deatn, which was printed at Oxford in 
1763 under the title of * The Nature of a 
Christian's Happiness in Death.' 

Another AinrB, Countess op Covbntrt 
(1690-1788), bom in 1690, was daughter of 
Sir Streynsham Masters of Codnor Castle, 
Derbyshire, and became the second wife of 
Gilbert, fourth earl of Coventry, shortly before 
his death in 1719. In 1725 she married Ed- 
ward Pytts of Kyre, Worcestershire, by whom 
she had five daughters. She died on 21 March 
1788, aged 98. This lady was the plaintiff 



in an important lawsuit which she brought 
against William, fifth earl of Coventry, a dis- 
tant relative of the fourth earl, to compel him 
to give effect to a defectively executed settle- 
ment made on her first marriage. The suit, 
heard 18 May 1724, was decided in her favour. 
A full report was appended by Richard Fran- 
cis to his * Maxims of Equity,' 1728. 

[Chambers's Worcestershire Biography, 322, 
690; Gent. Mag. 1763, p. 277. 1788, pt. i. 277; 
Burke's Extinct Peerage ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

S. Li. Ii. 

COVENTRY,FRANCIS (d. 1680),Fran- 
ciscan. [See Davenport, Chbistopheb.] 

COVENTRY, FRANCIS (d, 1759?), 
miscellaneous writer, a native of Cambridge- 
shire, was educated at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B.A. 1748 
and M.A. 1752. He is the author of * Pens- 
hurst, a Doem, inscribed to William Perry, 
esq., and the Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Perry,' 1750, 
4to, reprinted in vol. iv. of 'Dodsley's Miscel- 
lanies ; ' and of the fifteenth number of the 
' World,' 12 April, 1753, containing ' Strio- 
tures on the Absurd Novelties introduced in 
Gardening.' He also wrote a satirical romance, 
* Pompey the Little, or the Adventures of a 
Lapdoff,"* 1751 (5th ed. 1778), which Lady 
Mary Wortlev Montagu preferred to * Pere- 
grine Pickle. SeverfS characters were in- 
tended for ladies well known in contemporary 
society. He was appointed by his relative, 
the Earl of Coventry, to the perpetual curacy 
of Edgware, and died of small-pox at Whit- 
church about 1759. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. v. 669; Cole's Athcnae.] 

COVENTRY, HENRY (1619-1686), 
secretary of state, the third son by the 
second marriage of Thomas, first lorn Co- 
ventry [q. v.], brother of Sir William Co- 
ventnr [q. v. J, uncle of Sir John Coventry 
[q. v.], and brother-in-law of Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, first earl of Shaftesbury [q. v.], after 
studying at All Souls College, Oxford, gra- 
duated m both arts and law. In the civil 
wars he adhered to the king's party, and ac- 
companied Charles II in his exile, during part 
of which time he was employed as royalist 
agent in Cermany and Denmark, in company 
with Lord Wentworth, until the concert was 
dissolved by a violent quarrel, leading ap- 
parently to a duel (Calendar of Clarendon 
State Papers, ii. 332 ; 6 April 1654). The 
notices of him at this date are very confused ; 
Henry, his elder brother Francis, and his 
younger brother William being all attached 
to the exiled court and all commonly spoken 
of as Mr. Coventry. Before the Restoration 
Francis had ceased to take any active part 
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in public affairs, and William had devoted . fellowship, proceeding M.A. in 173S. He 
himself more especially to the service of the \ was the autnor of ^Philemon to HvdAfpo, 




mained in the service uf the crown, and in ■ Coventry of making unfair use of ixifanu- 
Sept^mber 1604 was sent as ambassador to , tiou, confidentially communicated, whichnv 
Sweden, where he remained for the next two i about to be published in the second toIiuv 
years, ' accustoming himself to the northern of the ' Divme Legation.' A pamphlet a- 
ways of entertainment, and this grew upon ■ titled 'Future Rewards and Punishments 
him with age' (Burnet, Hist of his own i believed by the Antients,* 1740, has b«a 
Time, OxforS, 1823, i. 531). In 1667 he was i attributed to Coventry, who was also ime of 
sent, jointly with Lord Holies, as plenipo- i the contributors to the 'Athenian Letters.' 
tentiary to negotiate the treaty of peace with | He died 29 Dec. 1752. Cole, who had met 
the Dutch, which, after the disgraceful sum- | him frequently in the society of Conyers Mid- 
mer, wan finally concluded at Breda. In , dleton and if orace AValpole, remarks : ' hn 
1671 he was again sent on an embassy to used to dress remarkably gay, with much gold 
Sweden, and on his return was appointed lace, had a most prominent Roman nose, and 
secretaiT of state. In this olHce he continued , was much of a gentleman.' The five ptns 
till 1679, when his health, which was shat- of ' Pliilemon to Uydospea ' wer« n>publislud 
tered by frequent attacks of gout, compelled , in one vol.. 1753, by his cousin, Fnocis 
him to retire from public life. Aecordmg to Coventry [q. v.] 

Burnet * he was a miin of wit and heat, of [Nichols's Literary Aneodotoe. iii.43. v.564-71, 
spirit and candour He never gave bad ad- . i,. goi; Colo's Athena; Walpoles LetteK,(!d. 
vices ; but when the king followed the ill Cunningham, i. 7.1 
advices which others gave, he thought him- 
self bound to excuse it' not to justify them. ] COVENTRY, Sir JOHN (rf. 1682), MP. 
For this the Duke of York commended him for Weymouth, was son of John Coventir, 
much. He said in that he was a pattern to second son of Lord-keeper Thomas Coventry 
all good subjects, since ho defended all the [q. v.] His mother belonged to a Somerset 
king's counsels in public, eveu when he had family named Colles. His father is described 
blamed them most in private with the king by his friend and brother-in-law the first Earl 
himself' (ib. luc, eit.) It is to his credit that of Shaftesbury as 'every way an extraordlnarj 
after holding public office for nearly twenty person,* who ruined his great mental gifts by 
yeans he had not accumulated uny large for- drink. The son John was first eloctoa torli-? 
tune; and though no doubt in easy cir- Long parliament for Evesham in lt>40. He 
cumst^mcos, he wrote of himself as feeling was a zealous cavalier, and was disabled frL»ai 
straitened by the loss of his official salary on sitting in the House of Commons on that ai*- 
31 Dec. 1680. He died in London on 7 i>ec. count in I04o. Ileser\ediuthen\valist amiy, 
lt)8<i. He was never married. Writing to and his attachment to the crown Vas so wril 
Sir Robert Carr on 12 Sept. 1(576, and re- knownthat he was made a knight of the Bath 
gretting his inability to fulfil some ]>romise on the coronation of Charles II in lt>i}l. He 
relative to a vacant post, he said: * Promises was elected M.P. for AVeymouth on -o Jiul 
are like marriages; what we tie with our 1067, aud though his uncles Iltriiry and AVil- 
tongues we (rannot untie with our teeth. I liam were botJEi in office, he at ouce went 
have been discret?t enough as to tlit! last, into opposition. In 1670 the op|)onenl* uf 
but frequt*ntly a fool as to the first.' ^ the government proposed in parliament to 

[Collins's Peerage (oth ed. 1770). iv. 163; , levy a tax on playhouses, and in the c«->iir^ 
Clarendon State Papers, and Calendar of Cluren- , of the debate Coventry asked * whether did 
don fStiito Papers (hoc Index); Caleudarsof State the king's pleasure lie among the men or the 
Papers (Domestic), 1G60-7; British Museum, women that acted .^* The allusion was oi>- 
Add. MS. 2.0125 : this is a collection of private I viouslv intended to applv to Nell Gw>Tiaiid 
letters, including several to IV.iucis Coventry. ^ i^XoU l)avies. The kmg*8 friends expressed 
which give some curious hints a« to his peculiar , ^^^t indignation and prepared to avenge the 
troubles both in his money matters and in his f„^„i^ ,?„ ^i i w Jl/.L ^r, 1,;. «.o^ i.^n,* 
family.] J. K. L. 



COVENTRY, HENRY (d. 1752), mis- 



insult. On 21 Dec., while on his way home 
to his house in Suffolk Street, (Coventry was 
taken out of his carriage by a band of ruilians, 



cellaueous writer, a native of Cambridgeshire, I headed by Sir T. Sandys, and his nose slit to 
bom about 1710, was educated at Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 



ated B.A. in 1729, and was elected to a 



the bone. This deed caused the greatest 
excitement in the House of Commons, and a 
special act was passed (22 & 23 Car. II, c. 1) 
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declaring nose-elitting or other mutilation of ' 
the person to he felony without benefit of 
oler^. Coventry's assailants were never cap- 
ture. The act was known as the Coventry 
Act. Coventry was re-elected for Weymouth 
in 1678, 1679, and 16S1, but made no mark 
in politics. He died in 1682. 

[Burke's Peerage; Pepys*8 Diary, ed. Bray- 
brooke ; Hallam's Constitutional History of Eng- 
land ; Burnet's History of his own Time ; Be- 
zesby'sDiaiy ; Shaftesbury Papers, ed. Christie.] 

H. M. S. 

COVENTRY, JOHN (1735-1812), con- 
structor of philosophical mstruments, was 
bom in Southwark in 1735. He made a 
position through the care with which his 
instruments were made. He was the inventor 
of a new hygrometer, more accurate than any 
which had been previously in use. This in- 
strument was very generall;^ employed hj 
the chemists and other scientific men of his 
day. His telescopes were found to be more 
accurately adjusted than those usually em- 
ployed, and the lenses with which they were 
ntted were more truly ground. His gradua- 
tions were especiaUy correct. He was a 
friend of Benjamin Franklin, who appears to 
have consulted him on questions connected 
with electrical apparatus. Coventry died in 
1812. 

[General information from private sources.] 

B. H-^. 

COVENTRY, MARIA, Countess op 
(1733-1760), elder daughter of John Gun- 
ning of Castle Coote, co. Roscommon, and 
Bridget, daughter of the sixth viscount Mayo, 
was bom in 1733. She and her sister Eliza- 
beth, both famed for their beauty, were so 
poor, that they thought of going on the stage, 
and when they were presented to Lord Har^ 
rington, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, bor- 
rowed clothes from Mrs. Woffington, the ac- 
tress. On their appearance in London in the 
summer of 1751, when Maria was in her 
eighteenth year, and Elizabeth about a year 
yoimger, they were at once pronounced to 
be ' tne handsomest women alive.' Singly, 
Horace Walpole says, they were surpassed 
bj others, but it was extraordinary that two 
sisters should be so beautiful in face and 
figure. Crowds followed them whenever they 
appeared in public, and thev were generally 
called 'The Beauties.* Of the two, Maria 
was the more lovely. They were both lack- 
ing in sense and knowledge of the world. It 
is said that one day when they were going 
over Hampton Court, the housekeeper, wish- 
ing to show the company the room contain- 
ing Kneller's pictures, or the Hampton Court 
beautiesi criedy 'This way, ladies, for the 



beauties,' and that on this the sisters flew 
into a passion, and said that they were come 
to see the palace, and not to be shown as a 
sight. On 5 March 1762, less than three 
weeks after her sister had married the Duke 
of Hamilton, Maria married George William, 
sixth earl of Coventry. In the summer she 
went to France, but the Parisians laughed at 
her silliness, her want of breeding, and her 
ignorance of French, and would scarcely allow 
that she was beautiful. Her tour was not 
altogether a happy one, for her husband ap- 
pears to have been jealous and petulant, and 
they had several squabbles. On her return 
she was universally considered the most beau- 
tiful woman of the court. She flirted con- 
siderably, especially with Viscount Boling- 
broke. The old king took a great deal of 
notice of her, and was much amused when 
one day, with characteristic foolishness, she 
told hun that she longed to see a coronation. 
People were never tired of running after her, 
and one Sunday evening in June 1759 she 
was mobbed in Hyde Park. The king or- 
dered that, to prevent this for the future, she 
should have a guard, and on the next Sun- 
day she made herself ridiculous by walking 
in the park from 8 till 10 p.m. with two ser- 
geants of the guards in front with their hal- 
berds, and twelve soldiers following her. In 
the course of the winter she was attacked by 
consumption, but recovered sufficiently to be 
present at the trial of Lord Ferrers in the 
following April. She lingered through the 
summer, and died on 1 Oct. 1760. It was 
said that her health was injured by the use 
of white lead, to which she, in common with 
other ladies of fashion, was greatly addicted. 
Throughout her last illness her personal ap- 
pearance was, as ever, her chief care. After 
she took to her bed she would have no light in 
her room except the lamp of a tea-kettle, and 
would never allow the curtains of her bed to 
be undrawn lest others should see the ravages 
disease had made. Mason wrote an elegy on 
her. She had five children : George Wifiiam, 
afterwards seventh earl of Coventry, and four 
daughters. Her brother. General Gunning, 
was the husband of Susannah Minifie, the 
novelist. 

Lady Coventry's portrait was five times en- 
graved in mezzotint, after paintings by Francis 
Cotes, Read, Hamilton, and Liotara (Broh- 
LBYf Cat, of JBnffravedPortraitSy 2. 206), An 
etching by B. Wilson is dated 1/51. 

[Horace Walpole's Letters (Cunningham), ii. 
259, 265, iii. 233, 358 ; Memoirs of George lU, 
iii. 190; Mahon's Chesterfield, iv. 10,45 ; Jesse's 
George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, i. 162- 
71 ; Collinses Peerage of England, iv. 170.1 

W.H. 




OOVENTRT, SrE THOMAS (1547- 
)06}, judge, «ecoDil son of lUchard Coventry 
of CasHingloD, Oxfordshire, was bom in 1K47, 
Mid edacal«d at Balliol College, Oxford, of 
which be wm a fellow, and where he gra- 
diuted B.A. on 2 June 1&65. He studied law 
at the Inner Temple. His first appearance 
M a pleader is in a case reported by Croke in 
HichneliiiaHternil589. He was elected reader 
at the Inner Temple in the autumn of 1593, 
but, in consequence of BD outbreali of plo^e, 
his reading wns postponed over the winter, 
and a new seijeont, John Heale, being ap- 
pointed in the spring', took precedence of him, 
BO that be did nnl read until the autumn of 
1S04. In the canvass forthepostof solicitor- 
general, which took place on Coke's appoint- 
ment to the Bttomej-generalship (159jr-S), 
Coventiyplajed an active part, and was aua- 
pBcted of having bought Sir Robert Oecil's in- 
t«rest for two thousand angels, as appears from 
a veiy blunt letter &om Bacon to Cecil, which 
though undated is probably referable to this 
period. In 1603 he was appointed serjeanl- 
At-law, in 1605-6 king's serjeant, and in the 
same year justice of the common pleas, and 
knighted. He died on 12 Dec. 1006. He 
was buried at Earle's Croome, otherwise 
Crooine d'Abitot, in Worcestershire. He is 
said by Dugdale to have heen descended from 
John Covenlrie, mercer, co-ehcriff of London 
with Whittingtun in 141IJ, and lord mayor 
of London in 1425. By his wife, Margaret 
Jefirey8,of Earle's Croome, he had three sons 
and four daughters. His eldest son, Thomas 

^v.], was lord keeper in the reign of James I ; 
m the youngest, Walter, the present Earl 
of Coventry, traces his descent. 

[Btg.otDniv. of Oifonl.i. 258; Wood's Farti 
Oson. i. 167; Dugdale'a Orig. 166, Cbron. Ser. 
101, 103 jCroke'e Report* (EiiEO.P- 158; Sped- 
dina't Ijfeaad Letters of Bacwn, i. 288, 348. 3SS: 
CoIUns's PeuragB (Brydges), iii. 7«; Dugdale's 
Barosage, ii. 4fiD ; Pass's Judges.] J. M. R. 

COVENTRY, THOMAS. Loed Coven- 

rBY (1678-1640), lord ifeeper, eldest son of 
Sir Thomas Coventry [q. v.], was bom in 
1678 at Earl's Croome, or Croome d'Abitot, 
Worcestershire. After a private education 
he was sent to Balliol College, Oxford, in 
Michaelmns term 1593, but took no degree, 
and in November 1694 entered the Inner 
Temple. Coke's reports mention him as an 
^ftdvocute in 1611. With his friends Henry 
■ Yelverton and James "Whiteloeke he joined 
^fte Oxford circuit ; became bencher of his 
__. n 1614,autumn readerin 1616, and was 
*lecte<i treasurer for each year between 1617 
tnd 1623. Coventry was noticed favourably 
by Coke, and thus incurred Bacon's enmity. 




In 1616 he was a candidate for the recordei^ 
ship of the cit v of London, and Bacon wrote 
to thektng(lSNov.): ' The man upon whom 
the choice is like to fall, which is Coventry, I 
hold doubtful for your service ; not but that 
he is well learned and an honest man, but hs 
hath been, as it were, bred by Lord Coke and 
seasoned in his ways ' (SpMDDina, Zffe cf 
Baixm, vi. 97). In spite of this opposition 
Coventry was elected recorder on 16 Nov. 
Four months later he obtained the solicilor- 
reneralship (14 March 1616-17), and wsa 
knighted at the same time. He owed his 

Geferment to the infiuence of friends and to 
s reputation as a sound lawyer whose poli- 
tical opinions, although not extreme, coin- 
cided in the main with those of the king't 
supporters. On II Jan. 1620-1 be succeeded 

I Sir Heniy Yelverton as attomey-geDersl. 

I Almost hks first duty in this office was to 
request Bacon to form specific answers to the 
charges of corruption brought against him 
in parliament. In April 1631 he was con- 
cerned in the proceedings against Edward 
Floyd, a Roman catholic, who waa reported 
to have rejoiced over the misfortune* of ths 
elector palatine after the battle of Prague, but 
he deprecated the brutal sentence passed by 
the commons. On 1 Nov. 1625 Coventry was 
summoned to supply Bishop Williams's place 
aa lord keeper ot the great seaL WTien ac- 
cepting offit^e be thanked the Duke of Buck- 
ingham for the favour he had bestowed on him 
in phrases which, although courtly, showed 
an independence unusual in contemporary of- 
ficers of the crown, and be acknowledged very 
modestly congratulations from Bacon (Spbd- 
DiNo, vii. 534-5). As lord-keeper, Coventty 
opened the second parliament of Charles Is 
reign, and before the close delivered the kin^S 
sprimand of the unruly house, which ^ 



had liberty of counsel but not of control 
(29 March 1626). In May he drew up the 
questions to be propounded to Sir John Ehot, 
then under arrest : his manuscript is still 
ut the Record Office. When opening the 
tliird parliament in March 1627-S he an- 
nounced the royal threat thai the prerogative 
of the crown would be exercised without ap- 
peal to parliament in case of further insubor- 
dination, and henceforth steadily supported 
the king, although lie treated Suckingfaan 
without much respect. On 10 April he wu 
created Baron Coventrv of Ay leebo tough. 
Worcestershire. When liuckingham apphed 
to him soon afterwards for the office oflord 
high constable, Coventry declined to grant 
it him, and a personal altercation ensued. 
Buckingham taunted Coventry with holduig 
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the lord keepership by his favour. * Did I 
conceive I held my place by your favour/ 
CJoventry replied, * I would presently unmake 
myself bv rendering the seal to his majesty/ 
It is probable that Buckingham would have 
driven Coventry from office and have replaced 
him by a more servile instrument had his 
attention not been absorbed in foreign affairs 
for the few months which elapsed before his 
assassination in August (Racket, Life of 
Williams, ii. 19). Meanwhile Coventry was 
actively engaged in parliament. In the de- 
bates in the lords on the council's powers of 
commitment he argued that the council need 
not show cause (22 April 1628), and six days 
later, when Noy^s Habeas Corpus Bill was 
before the commons, he told them that they 
must be content with the king's verbal promise 
to administer the existing law of the land. 
In the following month, when the Petition of 
Kight was under discussion, he gave the more 
znoaerate opinion that no man ought, except 
in very special circumstances, to be impn- 
soned without cause shown. In June, when 
the debate was at its height, he informed 
Charles that a dissolution would not solve 
the difficulty, and persuaded him to assent 
to the petition in the ordinary formula. But 
in October Coventry complained (without 
taking further action) of the conduct of the 
judges in bailing Richard Chambers [q. v.] 
without the council's consent ; dissented in 
vain from Charles Fs resolution to dissolve 
parliament summarily in March 1628-9, and 
endeavoured in September to brin^ about a 
compromise on the question of bailing the 
seven members of parliament imprisoned by 
Charles since Marcn. He suggested that se- 
curity should be given for their good behaviour 
during the vacation, but this concession the 
prisoners declined. In October Coventry was 
ordered by Charles Ito inform Sir JohnWalter 
[q.v.], the chief baron of the exchequer, that his 
services were no longer needed on the bench. 
Coventry drew up and enforced a royal pro- 
clamation in June 1631, according to which 
gentlemen Uying in the country were tem- 
porarily banished from London ; sentenced 
Lord Audley to death after his trial by his 
peers in the same year (Kushworth, ii. 96) ; 
joined with Laud in bringing a charge of cor- 
ruption against the Earl of Portland in the 
council in May 1634, and strongly opposed 
Portland's scheme of a Spanish alliance. A 
month later he announced his approval of 
Noy's scheme of levying shipmoney, and in 
June 1635 he addressed a powerful speech to 
the council in which he foreshadowed the 
danger to England of a maritime war and jus- 
tified the extension of the shipmoney tax to the 
inland towns. ' The domimon of the sea,' he 



said, ' as it is an ancient and imdoubted right 
of the crown of England, so it is the best 
security of the land. The wooden walls are 
the best walls of this kingdom ' (Rushworth, 
ii. 294). But he said nothing as to the king's 
ri^ht to levy the tax, and he took no part at 
all in the great case of Hampden. In the 
Star-chamber Coventry was usually, although 
not invariably, on the side of clemency. In 
March 1626-7 he resolutely opposed the in- 
famous doctrine that men refusing to be im- 
pressed could be hanged. He deprecated any 
narsh sentence on Henry Sherfield, M.P. for 
Salisbuiy, who had quarrelled with the bishop 
of the diocese on the question of paintea 
windows in parish churches (February 1632- 
1633). In April 16!^ one James Maxwell 
and his wife Alice stated in a petition to the 
king that Coventry disobeyed the crown and 
oppressed the subject. Maxwell was prose- 
cuted in the Star-chamber and ordered to 
pay 3,000/. to Charles and the same sum to Co- 
ventry. Coventry was absent when Prynne 
was before the court. His royalist zeal seems 
to have much abated in his last years, and 
he strongly resisted the king's determination 
to enforce the payment of a loan by the city 
of London (June 1639). He himself lent 
the king 10,000/. in December, and died at 
Durham House in the Strand on 14 Jan. 
1639-40, being buried at Croome d'Abitot. 
The writs summoning the Short parliament 
were issued before his death, and in a dyinsr 
message he begged that ' his majesty would 
take flJl distastes from the parliament sum- 
moned against April with patience and suffer 
it without an unkind dissolution ' (Hacket, 
ii. 137). Besides Durham House, Coventry 
rented Canonbury House, Islington. 

Coventry was personally popular, and all 
moderate men lamented his death. Claren- 
don states that ' he understood not only the 
whole science and mystery of the law at 
least equally with any man who had ever 
sate in that place, but had a clear conception 
of the whole policy of the government Doth 
of church ana state. . . . He knew the tem- 
per, disposition, and genius of the kingdom 
most exactly. . . . He had, in the plain way 
of speaking and delivery, without much 
ornament of elocution, a strange power of 
making himself believed.' Antony k Wood, 
Fuller, Lloyd, and his colleague on the 
bench. Sir George Croke, all write of him in 
similar terms. Whitelocke speaks of him as 
without transcendent parts or form,' and 
Pepys writes of him contemptuously. Wood 
attnbutes to Coventry a tract on ' The Fees 
of all Law Offices,' London, 8vo, n.d. Letters of 
Coventry are preserved in Cotton. MS. Julius 
C. iii. f. 140, and Harl. MSS. 286, 1681, 2091. 
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Coventry married (1) Sarah, daughter of 
Sir Edward Sebrigfht of Basford, Worcester- 
shire, and (2) Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Aldersey of Spurston, Cheshire, and widow 
of William Pitchford. By his first wife he 
had a son, Thomas, and a daughter, Eliza- 
beth. Thomas succeeded him as second 
Baron Coventry; married (2 April 1627) 
Mary {d. 18 Oct. 16iU), daughter of Sir 
William Craven ; executed the commission 



is of no historical value ; the second urt, 
which deals with the history of England mn 
1002 to 1225, ifl an abridgment and *coib- 

filation from a compilation * from Florence, 
lenry of Huntinjgdony and Koger of Hove- 
den, with a continuation derived from the 
'Barnwell Chronicle/ which comprLS€d the 
annals of the reign of John, and is of greti 
value. This part of the work has been pub- 
lished in a mutilated form in the * Recueil 



of array in Worcestershire in 1640: signed ' des Historiens' (Bouquet, xviii. 164), as & 
the engagement with the king at York in | continuation of Hoveden : it was first edited 
1642; died 27 Oct. 1661, and left two sons, I in its entirety by Bishop Stubbs for the 
of whom the younger, Thomas, was created j Rolls Series, 
earl of Coventi^ on 26 April 1697. By his [All that is known of Walter of Coventry, and 



second wife ho had four sons (John, father of 
Sir John Coventry [q. v.], l^rancis, Henry 
[q. v.], and William [q. v. J) and four daugh- 
ters (Anne, wife of feir W illiam Savile, and 



all that has been written about him and tha 
Memoriale, will be found in the preface to his 
Historical Collections, ed. by W. Stobbs, bishop 
of Chester, in the Rolls Ser. ; Hardy's Descnptife 



mother of George Savile, marquis of Halifax; | Cat^ pp. 43, 7<>.] W. H. 

Mary, wife of Henry Frederick Thynne of ' COVENTRY, SiB WILLIAM (1628?- 
Longlcat, Wiltshire ; Margaret, first wife of i 1686), politician, bom about 1628, was fourth 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, first e&r\ of Shaftes- ' son of Thomas, lord Coventry [q. v.], by kU 
bury [q. v.] ; and Dorothy, wife of Sir John \ second vrife, Elizabeth Aldersey. lie became 
Pakington). ' a gentleman-commoner of Queen's College, 




belonging to the Earl of Coventry at Croome , < whilst the war continued ; yet he had put 
Court, \V orcestorshire ; another, by Jansen, ■ himself before the end of it into the army, 
belonged to Edward Hyde, earl of Claren- ■ and had the command of a foot company, 
don, and is now at Grove Park, Watford. I and shortly after travelled into France, where 
Five engraved portraits (by Droeshout, Els- i he remained whilst there was any hojie of 
tracke, lioubrakcn,Martin,andVandergucht) | getting another army for the king, or that 
are known. I either of the other crowns would enpiire in 

[Foss's Judjros. vi. 277 ; Gardiner's History of his quarrel. But when all thoughts t»f that 
Eii«rl}ind, ii-ix, ; Forster'y Sir John Eliot; Clu- ! were desperate, he retiimeil into Enphind, 
Tendon's Hist. l»k. i. IT), 131 ; hiber Fjimelieus ' where he remained for many years without 
of Sir James Whit rhx'ko (Camd. Soe.) : Gnin- i the least correspondence witfi nnv of las 




Lajrue ana visitea tue roval pnncoj 
COVENTRY, WALTEU OF (./?. 11^98!"), ' to whom he was already personally k-uowii 
historical compiliT, ^iveshis name toavolume ' (IGGO). To James, duke of Y'ork, he otl'ertd 
of historical collections, entitled * Memoriale ' his services, and he was straightway ap- 
Frutris Wulteri de Covt'iitria,* written soon ' pointed the duke's private secretary, i'n 
after l'2\)'). Notliing more is known about ' returning to Enjilund he was eltH'ted to the 
him. It is, of course, probable that he was ' parliament which met in May l(j<U as M.P. 
a native of Coveutry, and it has been con- ' tor Great Yarmouth, and when the Duke 
jecttured from some slight indications in the \ of York became general-at-sea, Coventry 
* Memoriale ' that he was a monk of York. , was largely concerned in the administration 
A manuscript in t lie l^odleinn Library (.*^oo), i of the navy, and in 1662 was appointed a 
entitled * Wulteri Coventrensis Chronicon,' i commissioner at 300/. a year. He thus came 
has bi'en wrongly ascribed to him ; it is in | into business relations with IVpvs, who 
a late hand (IIaedy); nor does it appear ' quickly became warmlv attached to liim, and 
that the Cottouian MS. (Vitell. 1). v.) en- i Coventry is continually mentioned in the 
titled ^Gualteri Convent riensis Historia,' and '* Diary.' Ilei>orts were soon disseminated 



now destroyed, should have borne his name 
(Stubbs). *The first part of the * Memoriale' 



that Coventry was * feathering his nest * by 
a sale of offices, and quarrels with his fellow- 
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commissioner, Sir George Carteret, whose 
directions he claimed to have faithfully fol- 
lowed, were perpetual. He admitted subse- 
quently that, like everybody else, he did make 
money by selling offices (Pepys, 28 Oct. 1667). 
In OctoDer 16^ Coventry was made a com- 
missioner for the government of Tangier. He 
was created D.C.L. at Oxford 28 Sept. 1663, 
together with Henry Bennet, earl of Arling- 
ton (Wood, Fasti (Bliss), ii. 275), and was 
knighted and sworn of the privy council 
26 June 1665. In the course of the Dutch 
war charges of corruption in connection with 
the commissariat were again brought against 
Coventry, but he denied them vehemently 
in letters to the king, and subsequently took 
active measures to reduce the expenditure of 
his department. Meanwhile Coventry was 
distinguishing himself as a speaker m the 
House of Commons. Burnet describes him 
about 1665 as ' a man of great actions and 
eminent virtues, the best speaker in the house, 
and capable of braving the chief ministry.' 
He attached himself to Bennet, afterwards 
Earl of Arlington, and made very fierce at* 
tacks on Clarendon's administration. It was 
mainly owin^ to his influence that war had 
been declared with the Dutch in 1663, and 
during that and the two following sessions 
he and his brother Heniv [q. v.] practically 
led the house. Marvell, writing in 1667, 
says: — 

All the two Coventries their generals choose ; 
For one had much, the other nought to lose. 
Not better choice all accidents could hit, 
While hector Harry steers by "Will the wit. 

Coventry's speeches in the House of Commons 
immediatelv contributed to Clarendon*s fall 
in 1667, and when the change of government 
took place it was fully expected that he would 
become a secretary of state, but no office except 
a commissionershipof the treasunrthen fell to 
him (June 1667). The Duke of York resented 
Coventry's attitude to Clarendon, and told 
him so (dO Aug. 1667). Three days later 
Coventry resolved to leave the duke*s service, 
but he told Pepys at the time that he had no 

Eersonal malice against Clarendon, although 
e believed him to be an incapable minister. 
Coventry also informed his friend that he 
had no wish to seek political advancement by 
identifying himself with any f&ction (28 Oct. 
1667). Coventry's frankness and indepen- 
dence had raised up many enemies, ana in 
March 1668 he was informed that the Duke 
of Buckingham and Sir Robert Howard were 
contemplating a caricature of him on the 
stage. He thereupon sent a challenge to the 
duke. As soon as tne fact came to the king's 
knowledge, Coventry was sent to the Tower. 



He was at the same time excluded from the 

Srivy council and the treasury, but this in- 
iffnity was doubtless cast upon him by the 
influence of his political rivals — Ho make 
way for the lord Clifibrd^s greatness and the 
designs of the cabal.' His friends visited him 
in the Tower in large numbers. On 9 March 
he petitioned for the royal pardon, and on 
20 March he was released. Coventry there- 
upon retired to the country, and lived at 
Minster Lovell, near Witney, Oxfordshire, 
interesting himself in local affairs for the 
rest of his life and entertaining friends from 
Oxford. lie tried to reduce the expenses 
attaching to the office of sheriff of the county 
from 600/. to 60/., and drew up regulations 
for the purpose. No offer of posts at court 
could draw him back to public life, although 
Temple and Burnet concur in stating that at 
one time almost any office was at his disposal. 
He died unmarriea at Somerhill, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, 23 June 1686, and was buried at 
Penshurst. He bequeathed 2,000/. to French 
protestants expelled from France, and 3,000/. 
for the redemption of captives in Algiers. 
Burnet and lemple credit Coventry with 
the highest political ability, and Clarendon, 
who naturally writes of him with acerbity, 
does not deny it. Evelyn calls him ' a wise 
and witty gentleman.' 

Coventry's political views are summed up 
in ' The Character of a Trimmer. His opinion 
of I. The Laws and Government, if. The 
Protestant Religion. HI. The Papists. IV. Fo- 
reign Affairs, by the Honourable Sir W. C.,' 
London, IGSS. This is the first edition of a 
well-known vindication of the presence of 
a middle political party, unconnected with 
either of the two recognised parties in parlia- 
mentary warfare. * The second edition, care- 
fully corrected and cleared from the Errors of 
the first Impression,' was issued in 1089, and 
bore the name of * The Honourable Sir W. 
Coventry ' on the title-page. The third edition 
(1697) is described as* By the Honourable Sir 
W. Coventry, Corrected and Amended by a 
Person of Honour.' The advertisement here 
states ' that it is the production of Sir Wil- 
liam Coventry's Contemplation, who was uni- 
versally reputed as an acute Statesman, an 
accomplisht Gentleman, a great Schollar, and 
a true Englishman, and stands obliged to the 
great care of the late [George Savue] M[ar- 
quis] of Hallifax [Coventry s nephew], who 
tnought it worthy of a strict and nice perusal, 
and with his own Pen delivered it fi'om in- 
numerable Mistakes and Errors that stuff'd 
and crowded the former Edition.' Had the 
marcjuis lived, the public would have seen it 
* revised with a second Inspection and pub- 
lished by his particular order.' In a letter 
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to a nephew, Thomas Thjnne (preserved at ! religious inclinations at tliat period. In it 
Longleat), Coventry denies the authorship, ' .,.-,. . . . , 

although he admits himself to he a Trimmer, 
a title which he defines as ' one who would 
sit upright and not overturn the hoat hy 



he states that he begina now to taste of 
holy scriptures, but requires books to help 
him to a knowledse of the doctors. He 
desires nothing but books, and will be ^ded 



swaying too much on either side/ But the , by Cromwell as to his conduct and m the 
contrary statement in the book itself dis- | instruction of others (^Ijetters and Fapen ^ 
credits ' Macaulay's statement that Halifax ■ Henry VIII, y. 106, given in full in Statt 
wa« sole author/ The work appeared in Ilali- ; lVip«r*, Henry VIII^ 1830, i. 383^). la 
fax*8'Mi8cellanies\1704), and was reprinted j another letter to Cromwell, dated 27 Aug. 
separately in 1K33. | 1627, he says he would be delighted to come 




from 

Great Council of the Nation, the Lords and i amonpf those who attended the meeting? 
(*ommons in I'arliament assembled, by a ' the ^Vhite Horse, near St. John*s, called 
True Lover of his Country,' anno 1673 ; and : * Germany,* says Foxe {Acts and Monument$t 
•A Letter Written to f)r. Burnet, giving | 1684, ii. 436),*because of the Lutheran opi- 
an Account of Cardinal PooVs [i. e. Pole's] nions held there. Barnes was arrested on a 





Reformat ion/ London to help Barnes to drayr up his defence 

Many of his papers are among the Ash- , when in the Fleet. About this time Coverdale 

bumhnm Mb>S. and Longleat .MSS., among left the convent to give himself entirely to 

the latter btnng a catalogue of his own and evangelical preaching, and assumed the habit 

his brother Henry's libraries, which were sold of a secular priest. Early in 1628 he was st 

9 -Mnv 16^S7. Coventry told Pepys that he j St eeple-Bumpstead, where Richard Foxe was 

invariably kept a journal. minister, preaching against confession and 

m 

31 . 

praphy; Clanndon Stato Papers; Hist. MSS. i. o^jg)^ and three years later brought out his 
Comiu. Kcp. iv. V. vi. ; Christie's Sbuftcsbunr, i. i first books : * Ye Olde God and the Newe/ 
-^•1 S. L. L. jind * Paraphrase upon the Psalmes,' b«">th 
COVERDALE, MILES (1488-1568), translations. Foxe says that Coverdale w:is 
trjin>lat«^r of the l?ibK', was born in 1488, with Tvndale at Hamburg in 152^>. and ii*- 
*])atria Kboracensis,' says his friend and con- sisted him in the translation of the Ptnta- 
trni])orary 15al«' {Si-npton-x, looT-^^ p. 721), touch (ii. .303); but there is no conlirmatory 
and Whitakcr assumes the suniame to have evidence of the latter statement. The Mo- 
been taken from the district of liis l)irth, gra])bers have been unable to account for his 
('( »\ er-dale. in wluit is called Kichmondshire, movements between ir)L>8 and 1 535, but jurre* 
in tlie North liidinjr {Iliafonj of Rirhmond- that most of the time was passed abroaii. 
ahiro, i. 1«), 107). A William I'tnerdale, On 19 Dec. 15:i4 convocation resolved ro 
*irranaTor* of Kichmondshire, is mentioned in petiticm the king for an English translation 
lirewer's* Loiters and Papers of Henry VIII,' of the Bible, and Stryi)e says that Cnmmer 
l.")i>9(iv. pt. iii.p. JooO). Coverdale was from {Life, i. 34, 38) made an endeavour to bring 
his childhood piven to learning (J. Vowell about the design by co-operation. The want 
i\\\\i<\\iM^KYM,C(it(if'>!nf the Bishops of Kives' was, however, supplied by a foreign pub- 
/</•, 1 0.^4 ). lies! uiiied philosophy and theo- lisht»r, who issued a folio volume, dated 1 5t*V>, 
lop-v at Cambridfre, was admitted* to priest's with the title: * Biblia. The Bible, that 
orders at Norwich in 1514 bv John, bishop 1 is the Holv Scripture of the Olde and New 
of 
Ai 
thf 

of IvolH'rt Barnes \i\, v.], who became prior * Myles Couerdale/ who submits his *poore 

about 15l>3. Ho was a visitor at Sir Thomas ! translacyon unto the spirit* of trueth in 
Monk's house, and made the acquaintance of your grace.' Some copies omit the words 




Tliomas ( -romwell [_(i. v.\afterwards apower- 
ful friend. An undated letter to Cromwell 
* from the Augustin's this May-day/ but prior 
at least to 1527, says Mr. Gairdner, shows his 



* out of Douche and Latyn ' from the intitu- 
lation, and have the title and the preliminazy 
matter in an English tvpe. Possibly this was 
the form in whidi the book was first issued in 
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Enfflandy where James Nicolson of South- 
wane may have heen the producer. No en- 
tirely perfect cop^ ia in existence, and only 
five or six have title-pages. These represent 
three issues, two in 1^5 and one in 1636. 
The Bihle was reprinted by Nicolson in folio 
and quarto form in 1537, and by Froschouer 
at Zurich in 1550. The bibliographical pecu- 
liarities are detailed in the ' !Bible l^ Cover- 
dale, 1536 ' (1867, 8vo), by Francis Frjr, who 
points out (pp. 8-11) that the dedication to 
Queen Jane belongs to Nicolson's edition of 
1537. The publisher and place of printing 
of the 1535 Bible have always been a mys- 
tery. Humphrey Wanley was the first who 
attributed it to Christopher Froschouer of 
Zurich. Mr. Fry drew up a list of fourteen 
persons who fixed the place either at Zurich, 
fVankfort (by Christian Egenolph), Cologne, 
or Paris. Mr. Fry was unable to obtain suf- 
ficient evidence to prove the claim of Frosch- 
ouer, but Dr. Ginsburg possesses two leaves 
of a German-Swiss Bible which are printed 
in a tvpe precisely similar to Coverdale's 
English version of 1535. The comma is not 
used. The G^eneral ' get up ' and appearance 
are identical. The woodcuts are the same 
desi^, with minute differences in the en- 
graving. The present writer has had the 
opportunity of comparing these leaves, which 
I^. Ginsburg affirms to have belonged to a 
unique copy of a Bible printed by Froschouer 
at Zurich, 1629-30, 2 vols, folio, formerly in 
his possession. The larger types in the 1536 
Bible had already been traced to Froschouer, 
but here for the nrst time we find the smaller 
type. The 1531 Bible used by Coverdale for 
his translation was in a single and larger 
volume, in l&rger type and with headings to 
the chapters. The discovery of this lo2&-30 
Bible goes far to settle the ouestion of the 
printer of Coverdale's Bible. The large type 
is to be found in the German Bible of Mainz, 
1534, and the Wittenberg of 1556. The 
woodcuts encircling the title and other en- 
gravings passed into Nicolson's possession, 
and were afterwards used by other printers. 
In 1877 the late Mr. Henrv Stevens, in the 
catalo^e of the Caxton Exhibition, first drew 
attention to a remarkable statement by 
Simeon Ruytinck in a life of Emanuel van 
Meteren, appended to the latter's 'Neder- 
landtsche Historie,' 1614. In the French 
translation, published at the Hafi^ue in 1618, 
the words especially relating to tne Bible and 
its publisher are as follow : ' Emanuel de Me- 
teren, qui a est4 fort diligent k amasser et 
mettre par escrit les choses contenues en ce 
livie, nasquit k Anvers le 9 de Juillet 1536. 
. . . Son p^re [Jacob van Meteren] luy avoit 
£uct apprendre en sa jeuneeae Fart d'lm- 



primerie et estoit dou6 de la cognoissance de 
plusieurs langues, et autres bonnes sciences, 
tellement que dds lors il sceust si bien dis- 
tinguer la lumidre des t6nebres, qu*il employa 
sa peine et monstra son zele en Anvers k la 
traauction de la Bible Angloise, et employa 
k cela un certain docte escolier nomm^ Miles 
Conerdal [«c]' (f. 721). Mr. Stevens be- 
lieved that Jacob van Meteren was not only 
the printer (at Antwerp) but also the trans- 
lator of the Bible of 1535 {The Bibles in the 
Caxton Exhibition, 1878, pp. 38-42, 68-70). 
Although great weight is due to any state- 
ment 01 Henry Stevens, more recent evidence 
does not support the view that Jacob van 
Meteren was the translator and Coverdale 
merely * the best proof-reader and corrector 
of his age.' In 1884 Mr. W. J. C. Moens re- 
printed a document from an original copy 
made in 1610, and which had been found by 
him in an old box in the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Austin Friars. This was an affi- 
davit signed by Emanuel van Meteren, dated 
28 May 1609, to the efiect that 'he was 
brought to England anno 1550 ... by his father, 
a furtherer of reformed religion, and he that 
caused the first Bible at his costes to be Eng- 
lisshed by Mr. Myles Coverdal in Andwarp, 
the wTi his father, with Mr. Edward Whyt- 
church, printed both in Paris and London ' 
( The Registers of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
Austin FriarSf 1884, p. xiv). With the ex- 
ception of the place of printing and the ad- 
dition of the name of Whitchurch (which 
may be a mistaken reference to the folio 
Bible of 1537 (Matthew's), this statement 
agrees with that of Kuytinck. It appears 
probable that the Bible was produced at the 
instance of Van Meteren, who paid Coverdale 
for his labours as translator, that this part of 
the work was done at Antwerp, and that Van 
Meteren got the volume printed by some other 
printer, who may have been Froschouer of 
Zurich. Nicolson seems to have bought the 
copies for sale in England. 

The work must have occupied Coverdale 
a considerable period. The imprint states : 
* Pirnted in the yeare of our Lord 1635, and 
fynished the fourth daye of October.' The 
book is in a German black letter, in double 
columns, with woodcuts and initials. It con- 
tains the Apocrypha. In the prologue to 
his own second edition of 1550 Coverdale 
says : ' It was neither my labour nor desyre 
to have this worke put into my hande, never- 
theless ... for the which cause (accordinge 
as I was desired), anno 1634, 1 took the more 
upon me to set forth this specyall transla^ 
tion ; ' and in the dedication to Edward YI : 
I ' was boldened in God sixteen yeares agoo 
to labour faithfiilly in the same/ He says 
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that the * Holy Ghost moved other men to 
do the cost.* He was not the projector but 
the sole worker. He made little or no use 



license (Stbtpe, Cranmer^ ii. 766). Writing 
on 23 June 1538, Coverdale and Grafton in- 
form Cromwell that they are sending tvo 



of the ori^nal texts. The cancelled conti- : copies of what was afterwards known from 
nental title announces that the Bible was its size as the' Ghreat Bible 'of 1539, and mte 
translated ' out of Douche and Latyn,* and ' that they ' folowe not only a standjnge text 
Coverdale expressly states that he had * with , of the Hebnie, with tlie interpretation of the 
a clear conscience purely and faithfully trans- ' Caldee and the Greke, but we set, also, int 
lated this out of five sundry interpreters.' pryvate table the dyversite of ledings of all 
These are supposed to have l)een the \ ulgate, , textes, with suche annotacions, in another 
the Latin of Pa^inus, Luther, the Zurich or table, as shall doutelesdelucidate and cl«are 
German-Swiss, and Tyndale's Pentateuch and the same ' (StaU Papers^ Henry VIII, 1830. 
New Testament (J.* Eadie, English Bibley i. 575-6). The text is really that of Rog«is 
1876, i. 281). Dr. Oinsburg shows how Co- ' revised. Coverdale remained in Paris during 
verdale chiefly relied upon the Zurich Bible of the year, and other letters to Cromwell supply 
15.'31(.E!cc/e«W^<?x,18(51,app.ii.,ttndinKiTT0*8 details connected with the progress of the 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 1862, i. " ' Great Bible * (i*. 678, 588, 591). Before the 
667-9), whence he translated the headiuf^s of printing was finished, however, an edict w»s 
the chapters. Most of the notes are also from issued (see Cotton, MS, Cleop. E. v. f. 326. in 
this source (Eadie, i. 286, &c.) Many quaint British Museum) forbidding the worL Tht 
renderinffs are given by Kadie (ib. 298-i301). Englishmen fled, many sheets were pubhclr 
Tlie iS'ew Testament, cliiefly based on Tyn- burned, but presses, types, and workmen and 
dale, is superior to the Old Testament, but the some sheets were brought over to Englazui. 
translation has considerable literary merit, In the * At henseum,* 20 May 1871, are a couple 
and many channing touches in the authorised of despatches which passecl on the subject be- 
version belong to Coverdale. The first edition tween the English and French governments, 
was soon absorbed, and, although it did not In April 1539 the volume was comjpleted * by 
secure the royal license, was not formally sup- Rychard Grafton and Edward WTiitchurch, 
presstnl. Convocation passed an apparent cum privilegio ad imprimendiim solum,* and 
slight upon the version in Juno 16;56 by prav- was presented to the King by Cromwell, who 
ing the king for a new translation. Tlie appears to have been at the entire cost of its 
quarto an<l folio editions were issued liyNicol- production. Coverdale was also the editor 
son in l."),*}", * newly ouersene and corrected,' of the second * Great Bible,' or ' CranmerV 
and for the first time * set forth with the ' 1540 (issued sLx times in 1540-1), and its 
Irvngos nu)o.<t Lrracious licence.* In tin* fol- reprint of 1562 (Fulke, Defence of Tran^Ia- 
lowing year tlu^ same printer ])roduced two fioriJt, Parker Soc. 1843, pp. 68, nlS). 
editions of a Latin and English New Testa- Besides some publications which cannot 
nient, in order that readers might be ahle to be ascribed to him with certainty, and tby 
compare the Vulgate and English versions. * Goostly Psalmes,' which possibly belong to 
Tlio hitter, which is by Coverdale, dillers n later period, Coverdale translated Luther? 
tVom liis former translation, and follows the exposition on the twenty-second Psalm, and a 
Latin text. The first of these two editions sermon by Osiander, both printed bv NicoUon 
is a handsome well-])rinted volume, but so in LV^?. lie returned nrom Pans early in 
full of blunders that when Coverdale received 15:39, and applied to Cromwell for a c-"»n- 
it in .July 15;J8, whih» superintending the tinuation of the royal license to Nicolson for 
printingof the ' (ireat Hible' at Paris, he put bibles and testaments (7i^<'7?wiiwa, 498). In 
mto the press in that city a more accurate February and March he was at Newhurv 
edition, which was tinished in November, helping to carry into effect the * Injunction^ 
Nicolson produced another editicm in spite set forth by the authority of the king again-T 
of Coverdale's remonstrances, and ])lace<l the English books, sects, or sacramentaries, ttls«> 
name of John llollybush on the title-])age. with putt ing down the day of Thomas Becket' 
It ditlers from the iirst issue, but is also ver\' (i7>. 498-502, and Strtpe, Metn. i. i. 530-:2). 
incorrect. In 15:37 John Kogers brought out On the execution in 1540 of Cromwell and of 
a Bible under the name of Thomas Matthew. Banies, Coverdale found it n»*cessary to leave 
It was based largely upon Coverdale and was England. Shortly afterwards he married an 
also printed abroad, probably at Paris. excellent woman named Elizabeth Machesoa. 

Cromwell determined to proceed with a Her sister was the wife of Dr. Joannes Maccha- 
new Bible, and Coverdah.' and Grafton the ba>us MacAlpinus or McAlpine, who helped 
printer went over to Paris about !May 1538 to ■ to translate the first Danish bible. Lorimer 
carry on the work in the press of Kegnault. ' says the wife of McAlpine was an English- 
Francis I at the request oi Henry granted a ! woman. This practical protest against the 
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doctrine of the celibacy of the priesthood 
identified him completely with the reforming 
party. He lived for a certain time at Tiibin- 
sen, where he obtained the degree of D.D. 
{Qoi)WiVfDePr€dstdibu8Angli€Byl7^,^,417,) 
Later on he was a Lutheran pastor and school- 
master at Bergzabem, in thejduchy of Deux- 
Fonts, * where by translating in his leisure 
hours . . . various religious works into our 
language ... he is of very great service in 
promoting the scriptural benefit of those per- 
sons in the lower ranis of life who are anxi- 
ous for the truth ' (R. Hilles to Bullinger, 
16 April 1646, in Original LetterSy Parker Soc. 
Srd ser. 1&46, p. 247). He took the name of 
Michael Anglus during his exile. Letters 
from him during this time are printed in the 
* Remains ' (Parker Society, 1840). Cover- 
dale's bibles and otlier works appear in the 
proclamation of 8 July 1646 among those 
forbidden to be imported, bought, sold, or 
kept (WiLKiNS, Qmciliay iv. 1). He lived at 
Bergzabem in poor circumstances between 
1648 and 1547. The ' Order of the Commu- 
nion ' (March 1548) came to Frankfort during 
the fair-time, and Coverdale translated it into 
German and Latin. The latter was sent to 
Calvin with a hope that he might cause it to 
be printed. This was not done (¥, Pbocteb, 
History of the Book of Common li-ayer, 1855, 
p. 61). 

He returned to England in March 1548, 
was well received at court through the in- 
fluence of Cranmer, and was appointed chap- 
lain to the king and almoner to Queen Ca- 
therine, whose funeral sermon he preached 
in September 1648 (MS. in Coll. of Arms, 
i. 15, f. 98). He wrote to Paul Fagius from 
Windsor Castle, 21 Oct. 1548 (Remmns, 
p. 626). On 27 April 1549 some anabaptists 
were examined at St. Paul's, and one of 
them ' bare a fagot at Pauls crosse, Myles 
Couerdale preached ye rehearsall sermon 
there ' (Stow, Annates, 1631, p. 596). In the 
same year Whitchurch printed the second 
volume of the ' Paraphrase ' of Erasmus, with 
a dedication by Coverdale, who helped in the 
translation. He was one of the thirty-one per- 
sons to whom was issued in January 1650 a 
commission to proceed against anabaptists as 
well as those who did not administer the 
sacraments according to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (STRrPB, Mem, 11. i. 385). In 
1650 there appeared a translation of Otto 
Wermueller's * Spyr3rtualland moost precious 
Pearle,* with a commendatory preface by the 
Protector Somerset, who alluded to the con- 
solation he had received from the book, but 
without speaking either of author or trans- 
lator. These are speciallv mentioned by H. 
Singleton, who reprinted the ' Pearle ' : < I 



have thought it good to set it forth once 
againe, according to the true copy of that 
translation that I received at the hands of 
M. Doctour Milo Coverdale, at whose hand I 
received also the copies of three other workes 
of Otho Wermullerus. . . . The " Precious 
Pearle,'* which the author calleth of "Alfiic- 
tion," another of *• Death," the third of " Justi- 
fication," and the fourth of " The Hope of the 
Faithful." These I have imprinted.' The 
original editions seem to have been printed 
abroad. On 20 July 1550 he had a gift of 
40/. from the king (Wood, Athena, Bliss, 
ii. 762), and on 24 Nov. he preached Sir 
James Welford's funeral sermon at Little 
Bartholomew's in London. 

When Lord Russell was sent down against 
the western rebels in 1551, Coverdale accom- 

Eanied him to assist the secular arm with 
is preaching, and subsequently delivered a 
thanksgiving sermon after the victory. On 
7 March 1561 he preached at Westminster 
Abbey on the occasion of the funeral of Lord 
Wentworth (Machyn, Diary, pp. 3-4), and 
went with Peter Martjrr and others on 19 May 
of the same year to visit MagdaJen College, 
Oxford (CooPBB, Athente, i. 556). His be- 
haviour m Devonshire gave satisfaction. He 
acted as coadjutor to John Voysey, bishop of 
Exeter, who resigned his see in his 103rd year, 
and Coverdale was appointed to the bishopric 
by the king*s letters patent on 14 Aug. 1561. 
He was consecrated at Croydon on the 30th of 
the same month, and enthroned 11 Sept. (Lb 
Neve, Fasti Eccles. Angl 1854, i. 377-8). 
Cranmer specially interested himself in this 
appointment. Cfcverdale pleaded poverty as 
an excuse for not paying firsts-fruits (Strype, 
Cheke, p. 125, and Cranmer, i. 382). Tlie 
revenues of the see had been much reduced 
by Voysey. Coverdale was one of the eight 
bishops and twenty-four other persons who 
were appointed in the same year to reform 
the ecclesiastical laws {Cranmer, i. 388). 
From Vowell we obtain our information 
about Coverdale's episcopal life. He ' most 
worthilie did performe the office committed 
unto him, he preached continuallie upon 
euerie holie daie, and did read most com- 
monlie twise in the weeke, in some church 
or other within this citie,' He was hospit- 
able, liberal, sober, and modest. ' His wife 
a most sober, chast, and godlie matron.' To 
Dr. Robert Weston, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, * he committed his consis- 
torie and the whole charge of his ecclesias- 
ticall iurisdiction ' (Qitalog of the Bishops of 
Excester, 1684). On his accession to the 
episcopal bench he was very constant in at- 
tendance at the House of Lords during the 
parliaments of 1662 and 1653. After the 
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parishioners had in 1837 erected a monument 
to his memory ( Gent, Mag, new ser. viii. 490). 

A portrait of Coverdale, engraved by T. 
Trotter ' from a drawing in the possession of 
Dr. Gilford/ is in Middleton^s ' Biographia 
Evangelica/ vol. ii. An engraving appa- 
rently from the same portrait is prefixed to the 
* Letters of the Martyrs ' (1837), and redrawn 
and enCTaved by J. Brain for Baxter & Sons, 
who added it to the ' Memorials ' and their 
reprint of the lo*^ Bible ; also in Mrs. Dent's 
Aiinals,' 1877. The authenticity is doubtful. 

The tercentenary of the first complete 
English Bible was observed on 4 Oct. 1835. 
Many sermons and addresses were delivered 
on the occasion, and medals in honour of Co- 
verdale were struck. Coverdale had a grant 
of coat-armour in the reign of Edward VI : 
party per fess indented, gules and or, in chief 
a seeded rose between two fleurs-de-lis and 
in base a fleur-de-lis between two seeded 
roses, all countercharged. 

The name of Coveridale will always be re- 
vered as that of the man who first made a 
complete translation of the Bible into English, 
but he was not a figure of marked historical 
interest. He was somewhat weak and timo- 
rous, and all through his life leaned on a more 
powerful nature. Barnes, Cromwell, Cran- 
mer, and Grindal were successively his pa- 
trons. In the hour of trouble he was content 
to remain in obscurity, and left the crown of 
martyrdom to be earned by men of tougher 
fibre. But he was pious, conscientious, la- 
borious, generous, and a thoroughly honest and 
good man. He knew German and Latin well, 
some Greek and Hebrew, and a little French. 
He did little original literary work. As 
a translator he was faithful and harmonious. 
He was fairly read in theology, and became 
more inclined to puritan ideas as his life wore 
on. All accounts agree in his remarkable popu- 
larity as a preacher. He was a leading figure 
daring the progress of the reformed opinions, 
and had a considerable share in the intro- 
duction of German spiritual culture to Eng- 
lish readers in the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century. 

The following are the titles of the editions of 
Coverdale's Bible and Testament : (a) ' Biblia. 
The Bible, that is the Holy Scripture of the 
Olde and New Testament, faithfully and truly 
translated out of Douche and Latyn into Eng- 
lishe, MDXXXV.' sine nota, folio (title printed 
in the same type as the Bible, and on the re- 
verse 'The botes of the holeByble'). (J>) 'Bi- 
blia. The Byble : that is the Holy Scryp- 
tiire of the Olde and New Testament, faytn- 
fdlly translated into Englyshe, m.d.xxxv.' 
sine nota, folio ^title and preliminary matter 
printed in English black letter, text the same 

TOL.zn. 



as (a). In * Notes and Queries,* 6th ser. vi. 
481-2, the Rev. J. T. Fowler describes an 
edition, now in the Cambridge University 
library, with a prayer by Bishop Shaxton on 
the back of the title and other variations from 
the collation given by Fry), (c) * Biblia. The 
Byble : that is the Holy Scrypture of the Olde 
and New Testament, faytnfuUy translated 
into Englyshe, m.d.ixxvi.* sine nota, folio 
(title and preliminary matter printed in Eng- 
lish black letter, text the same as (a) and (fi)), 
(d) * BibHa. The Byble, that is the Holy 
Scrypture of the Olde and New Testament, 
faythfuUy translated in Englysh, and newly 
ouersene and corrected, m.d.xxxvii.' South- 
warke, J. Nycolson, 1637, folio and 4to (it is 
doubtful whether the folio or quarto was the 
first issued in 1537, probably the folio. The 
original woodcuts and map are reproduced, 
but the type is the ordinary English black 
letter), (e) ' The whole Byble, that is the 
Holy Scripture of the Olde and Newe Testa- 
ment, faythfully translated into Englyshe by 
Myles Couerdale, and newly ouersene and cor- 
recte, m.d.l.' London, A. Hester [printed at 
Zurich by Christopher FroschouerJ, 1550, 4to 
(the second continental edition of Coverdale's 
Bible, in a German type similar, but smaller, 
to that of 1535. The title and preliminary 
leaves were prints in England in ordinary 
black letter. The original Zurich title had 
* by Mastr. Thomas Mathewe.* The edition 
was republished in 1553 by Richard Jugge, 
with a new title-page, almanac, &c.) Tne 
New Testament from the Bible of 1535 was 
reprinted by Matthew Crom at Antwerp, 
with Tyndale*s prologues, 1538 and 1539, 
12mo, and by Grafton and Whitchurch, 1 539, 
8vo. Lea Wilson {Bibles, TestametitSf &c., 

?. 143) describes a 12mo copy of the New 
'estament, which he dates circa 1535. Fry 
had two small New Testaments printed by 
Nicolson. The Book of Joshua from Cover- 
dale's translation was issued about 1539 in 
12mo, possibly by Gibson. The 1535 Bible 
was renrinted by Messrs. Bagster in 1847, 4to. 
(a) *Tne Newe Testament both Latine and 
Englyshe, ech correspondent to the other 
after the vulgare texte, communely called S. 
Jeroms. Faythfully translated by Myles Co- 
uerdale, Southwarke, J. Nicolson, 1538, 4to 
(the first edition of Coverdale*s Latin-English 
Testament printed while he was in Paris. It 
is well executed but full of errors, and Cover- 
dale had a more accurate edition (/9) printed 
at Paris). (/S) * The New Testament, both 
in Latin and English, after the vulgare texte^ 
which is red in the Churche. Translated 
and corrected by Myles Couerdale,* Paris, F. 
Regnault for R. Grafton and E. Whitchurch^ 
153iB, 8vo. (y) * The Newe Testament, both 
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in Latine and Englyshe, eche correspondente p. 574). 8. * The Causes why the (Tenotinis 
to the other after the viilfjare texte, com- wyll not go nor consente unto the counojl 
munely called S. Jeromes. Faythfiillye trans- ] which Paul 3 hath called to be kqit at 
lated bv Jolian Holly busheV South warke, Mantua/ South warke, J. Xicolson, 1537, ^ro 
J. Nicolson, 1538, 4tor (This edition is aUo (ascribed to Coverdale by Bale). 9. *Aa 





:ing8 are: 1. 'A out of Latine into £!n^lysh< 
Worke cntytled of ye Olde God and the bush/ South warke, J. Nicolson, 1538, 6to 
Newe, of the C)lde Faythe and the Newe, of (see Foxe, let edition, p. 574 ; it will be t»- 
the Olde Doctnmo and ye Newe, or originall j membered that Nicolson placed the name 
Becynnynge of Idolatry e,' London, J. Byd- '< of HoUybush upon the title of the Latis- 
deli, 15^34, 12mo (anonymous; translated English Testament of 1588 — see aborel 
thniugh the I^atin of II. DuUchius from * Vom 10. * Goostly Psalmes and Spiritual] Songts 



15ft3, p. 574), also prohibited in convocation , prvnted by me Johan Gou|^h/n. d.,4to. The 
1558, see WiiJtixs, Concilia, iv. 163). 2. * A ; only copy known is in the library of Queens 
I'araphrase upon all the Psalmes of Dauid, ; College, Oxford. B^e mentions' that CoTe^ 
made ~ ' ---- .-.-_. 

Hebruo 
and 

London 

thoBible, i»OL',p. 

one printed by T. Gibson, are mentioned as ' small 4to) that the * Goostly Psalmes' were 
appearing in 1534 and one in 1535. The trans- | translated from the German hymn-books, 
lation, which is attributed to Coverdale by , In the 'Academy' of 31 May 1884 Mr. C.H. 
Bale, is from the Latin text printed by Reg- Herford gave the result of his independent 
nault at Paris in 15^34). 3. * The Concordance investigations, and Professor Mitchell con- 
of the New Testament, most necessary to be ■ tributed a letter 28 June 1884. A table 
had in ye handes of all soche as the commu- ^ of Coverdale's hymns and their correspond- 
nycacion of any j)lace contayned in ye New ences with the Kirchenlied is in Herford'* 
Testament, anno 1535/ T. Gibson, small 8vo ' *StudiesintheLiterary Relations of England 
(attributed to Oovordnio by Bale). 4. * A and Germany in the! Gth century,' 18?^. Na 
faithful and true Proo-nostication upon the , (pp. 17-20; see also pp. 8-16. 3l*9-40i'*. 
Year \n.]i\, translattnl out of lliprh German,' The Rev. J. Meams will also supply a t-abW. 
153() (among the prohibited books mentioned ' jrivingthe first lines of the English and ol' tie 
l)y Toxe, 1 st edition, p. 57.*^ ; the * Proprnostica- German liymns, in liis article on the * Gck^stIt 
tion' also printed bv Kele for 1548 and 1519; , Psalmes' in the forthcoming * Dictionary of 
authorship doubtful). 5. * A vcjry excellent Ilymnology ' (Academif^ l21 June 1^}S4). *0> 
and swete Exposition uj^on the two and verdale introduced some metrical novtltits, 
twentye Psalme of David, eall(?d in Latyn, , and the * Goostly Songs' hold an interestiuir 
Doniinus re^nt me et nihil. Translated out of position in English hvmuology. Thev art- f^r- 
hye Almayne into Enjrlvvshe by Myles Cover- lected from originals published between l">-4 
dale, 1537 ' [col.] * Imprinted in Southwarke, I and 1531. Professor Mitchell thinks ibev 
by Jamt\»< Nycolson for John Gouj^h,* IHmo i contain an imitation of a hynm which first 
(translated from Luther; this is the 23rd , appeared as late as 1540, but Mr. Herford 
Psalm, accordinpr to the notation of the He- , does not take this view. Among the b'wk? 
brew text). C. ' llow and whither a Christen , attributed to Coverdale in the c^italopiie of 
man ought to flye the horrible plage of the , books forbidden at the end of the injunction^ 
pestilence. A sennon by A. Osiander. Tran.<- > issued by Henry VIII in 1539 (see Fo\E, Ut 
lated out of liyeAlniayn into Englishe,'South- I edition, p. 573) appears * Psalmes and Sonp^ 
ke, J. Nicolson, 1537, small 8vo: and Lou- j drawn, as is pretended, out of Holy Scrip- 
, Ij. Askell, n. d., small 8vo (anonymous ; ture.* But the catalogue of forbidden books is 



warke 
don 

at the end is * A Comforte concemynge them 
that be dead '). 7. ' The Original and Sprynge 
of all Sectes and Orders by whome wlian or 
were they beganne. Translated out of bye 
Dutch in Englysh,* J. Nicolson for J. Gough, 
1637, 8vo, two editions (see FoiE, 1st edition, 



omitted in subsequent editions of Foxe, and 
Townsend (see his edition, v. 565-6, and 
app. xviii) points out that it was not issued 
until 1546. 11. * FruitfiiU Lessons upon the 
Passion, Buriall, Resurrection, Ascension, 
and the Sending of the Holy Ghost, gathered 
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•out of the foure Evangelists ; with a plaine 
Exposition of the same by Miles Coverdale ' 
{aoapted from H. Zwinffli's * Brevis comme- 
moratio mortis Christi ; Tanner says an edi- 
tion was printed at Marpurg between 1540 
and 1647, 8vo ; also London, T. Scarlet, 1693, 
4to). 12. *The Old Faith, an evident pro- 
bacion out of the Holjf Scripture, that the 
Christen fayth (which is the right, true, old, 
and undoubted fayth) hath endured sens the 
beginnyng of the worlde. Herein hast thou 
also a shorte summe of the whole Byble, and 
a Probacion that al vertuous men haue pleased 
Qod and were saved through the Cnristen 
fayth, 1541, by Myles Coverdale,' 1641, 1547, 
ICmo (translated from Bullinger's *Anti- 
•quissima Fides et vera Religio ; ' reprinted in 
1624, 4to, as * Looke from Adam and behold 
the Protestant's Faith and Religion evidently 
proved out of Holy Scriptures/ 13. * A Con- 
futation of that Treatise which one John 
.Standish made agaynst the protestacion of D. 
Barnes in the yeare 1640, wherein the Holy 
Scriptures (perverted and wrested in his sayd 
treatise) are restored to their owne true un- 
derstanding agayne byMyles Coverdale TMar- 
pury, 1641? and 1547.^], small 8vo. 14. ' The 
Christen state of Matrimonye, the orygenall 
of Holy Wedlok, what it is, how it ought to 
proceade, contrary wyse, how shamefull a 
thinge whordome and aduotry is^ and how 
maried folkes shulde bring up their children 
in the feare of God. Translated by M. Cover- 
dale/ 1541, small 8vo, 1643, with preface 
by T. Becon, 1647 (P), 1662, and 1575, J. 
Awdeley, lOmo, with four additional chap- ■ 
ters, but without Becon's preface (translated 
from the Latin of H. Bulfmger). 15. * The 
Christian Rule or State of the World, from 
the hyghest to the lowest : and how everie 
Man should lyue to please God in his call- I 
ynge,* 1541, 1652, 16mo (ascribed to Cover- , 
dale by Tanner). 10. * The Actes of the 
DisDutacion in the Cowncell of the Empyre 
holden at Regenspurg [1641] : That is to 
saye, all the Artydes concemyng the Chris- 
ten Relygion, set forthe by M. Bucere and , 
P. Melangton. Translated by M. Coverdale, | 
1542,' smaU 8vo. 17. 'A Christen Exhor- 
tacion unto Customable Swearers what a 
ryght and lawfull Othe is : whan, and before 
whom, it ought to be. It«m, the Maner 
-of Sayinge Grace, &c. [in verse],' 1543 (?), 
1546 (?), 1647 (?), 1552, and 1575, 16mo. 
18. * A shorte Recapitulacion or Abrigement 
•of Erasmus Enchiridion, brefely compre- 
hendinge the summe and contentes thereof. 
Drawne out by M. Coverdale, anno 1545,' 
Ausborch, 1546, 16mo (an abridgment of the 
^ Enchiridion Militis Christiani ^. 19. * The 
Defence of a certayne poore Christen Man, 



who else shuld haue bene condemned by the 
Popes lawe ' [col.] * Printed at Nurenberffh 
ana translated out of Douche into Englishe 
by Myles Couerdale in 1545 in the lii^te of 
October,' 16mo. 20. *The second tome or 
volume of the Paraphrase of Erasmus upon 
the Newe Testament,' London, E. Whit- 
churche, 1549, folio (dedication to the king 
on behalf of * the translatours and printer of 
this right fruteful volume,' signed * M. Couer- 
dall,' who translated the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, and Galatians; the re- 
mainder is by Olde, Coxe, and others, see 
Strype, Eccles, Mem. ii. pt. i. 45-8). 21. * A 
Spyrytuall and moost Precious Pearle, teach- 
yng all Men to Loue and Imbrace ye Crosse 
... set forth by the Duke of Somerset,' 1550, 
I small 8vo ; also 1555 (.?), 1561 (P), 1693, in 
Welsh, 1595, 1812, 1838, 1870, 1871. (Trans- 
lated from the German of Otto Wermueller, 
but no mention is made of him or Coverdale 
in the first edition, issued under the patron- 
age of the Protector Somerset, who added a 
preface. Singleton's reprint (1561 ?) men- 
tions the authorship.) 22. * A most Frutefull, 
Pithye, and Learned Treatise how a Christen 
; Man oughte to Behaue Ilymselfe in the 
Daunger of Death,' &c., n. d., 16mo, printed 
abroad about 1565; also by Singleton, 1561, 
1579 (the second of the four treatises of 
Otto Wermueller translated by Coverdale ; 
contains the first publication of Lady Jane 
Grey's Exhortation, written the night before 
her execution). 23. 'A Godly Treatise, 
wherein is proued the true lustincation of a 
Christian Man, to come freely of the Mercie 
of God, &c., with a Dialogue of the Faith- 
ful! and Unfaithfull, translated out of High 
Almaine by M. Coverdale,' n. d., 1 6mo, printed 
abroad about 1555 ; also by Singleton, 1679 
(the third treatise translated from O. Wer- 
mueller). 24. * The Hope of the Faythfull, 
declaryng brefely and clearely the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ past, and of our 
true Essential Bodies to come,' &c., n. d., 
about 1555, 16mo, printed abroad; also by 
Singleton, 1579 (the fourth treatise trans- 
lated from 0. Wermueller, see Stbtpb, JScc/m. 
Mem, iii. pt. i. 240). 25. * An Exhortation to 
the Carienge of Chryste's Crosse, with a true 
and brefe confutation of false and Papisticall 
doctryne,' n.d. , 1 6mo (anonymous, see Stbypb, 
ib. iii. pt.i. 239-40; printed about 1556, and 
part 01 a volume containing No. 24). 26. *A 
Faythful and most Godly Treatyse concem- 
ynge the most sacred Sacrament of the Blessed 
ikSy and Bloud of our Sauiour Christ, com- 
piled by John Cal vine . . . and translated into 
Lattin by Lacius . . . and now last of al trans- 
lated into Englishe by a faythful brother. . . . 
Therunto is added the order that the Church 
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d Comfortable 
l,Mt<mi 'if ■ui-h'tniK Haintn and Holy Har- 
tm of 'J'hI, iw in thn late blimljK penccn- 
lionhBrnwiiliintliui ICi!alnin,^iiP thnrljra 
tnt tbn ilhfimce -rf ChriatM Holj Orjcpcl,' 
lymilun, J. I>mj, ir><M, 4to (nothing; i4 Mid 
as to h'rw fhijwi iMtnre wt'iv nbtnimid ; in 
lliKprefiU'D tViiwIala *|>nakii of ilmiiriny to 

EiblUli aomi Di'im; nrprintHl in RxKlRTniiifd 
(itfiiaftR, with introiltietion b; Iter. Etlward 
nicWalnth, 1^87, 8»o). 

Hatiy 'rf C'lTi-rdal^'i wnrk», and nt^arly all 
bU latum, barn b^on Mlitml for tliu Parker 
Society by rboIlrvv.dpor^I'nanwn.inSvoK: 
' WritiDsa anil TranilaTinni, containing the 
Old Faith, a Spiritual and mort Precioua 
Prntrl, I'niitfiil Lfnionn, n Trunliiw on the 
T/,r4V S.ip|i.T, llnlor .,f tin. f'Imrrli in D.n- 
iiinrk, Al.n-ln""i-"l nf 1 1„. l-:,„.l,jri.li..ti of 
riiia ' Hu- 
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:iiti I 'iihi'liimn' l« sttributod to 
.■. iliil.', nml 'A Spiritual Alma- 
iiiiiuT, tlm Uttor poiwiHly printed 
-"ltn<..iipntii>n ■ (ii..a No, 4). Foxe 
invinic poj<ru-WK<d a maniucript 
(1 of a Si-rmnn uf Dr. Weston's 
■ iM, SO Uct. W>3,' and a Irunsla- 
'iiiion of the Mau, from the Salis- 
!, whieh Foie reproduces (^"ti 
li. II). The reprmc of 'Wick- 
i't,fnyttifiillj overseeno and cor- 
attributed to 
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H. Qflwh'f Gtecnl lads ta Mfbr SboMl 
lltU; i.H. WAa'aBoM* tf TTiiiill. lim.i 
*'• T n f : MiMlhai'i Tmji aiikaBda^ 
■Mio«>,lM»; BnMfiFadKa.lTST.ST.an-lL 
SfO; FiJvheb'B Daroaibin, 17*7, i- 3M- Cta^ 
Um'* Life «f VawtO. ISM; &itn>fao«^ Sa- 
en^ua Uuniia. 1TT7. t- I"; T I fTwrtil'l 
J<*n Bopm. IMI ; Hoofc-a Lma of ik AKb- 
).i>bo[ia,ni.l39.ti.2*l).244: Kotcaaod QamM, 
IM Mr. i. 379, Ti. US. eit. rii. »7. lii. 4U. W 
■CT. vi. 433. 3rI atr. n. Uei Dr. Giaobonbv 
kiodl]' mtpplied Ktme iafamutioD. Vrrwilra ■Soa'- 
[Dg ttia wnlar to ■«■ bif two sniqw ticni of 
tha OarmaD Kbls of IS2«-3(k For C(n««dak'a 
Kibla and .Vav Tafsmnit, «e J. Lewu'a HiatoiT 
if the Eneliih TransUtitn of the Bible, Ijtj; 
J. W. Wh.illAknr'* Eoqnirr into the lutoprc- 



Bililn. TeManenta. Ac. in the ColTectid- .. 
LcA Wiliwn, ISIS i Anderwm's Aainb of thi 
Eagliih Bibta, IMS; Cotion'i Editiona of tbt 
Bible in Englidi. and rd. 18.12; F. Frr'alt* 
Bible by Coverdale, 1867 ; Wertoott'i Hiitorj 
of ibe Kiglish Bil>te, 2nd vA. 1B72 ; EadieVTht 
EDgllgh Bil.le. 1878 ; Caitoa Celebration Cil»- 
logna, 1877 : H. Sleyens'i The Biblca in tlw 
Cnxton Exhibitinii, 187S; W. F. Motiltoa's Ho- 
toryafcbaEnglinh Bible, 1884; J.LMombDH'* 
Kni^lish Vonions of the Bible, 1885 ; BookLon, 
MHrch I887.pp. 109-in; awl connnunicatioiuia 
iho AthoDwum, 11 Aug. 1877. pp. 180-2, 9Nw- 
1878, pp. 594-6, 2fi Jan. 187B. p. 132, 12 Jolj, 
p. 48, 19 July, p. 81, 3fl July, p. 111. i kag. 
pp. MS-7, leAng. 1884. p, 306, 30 JoA. p. ISA. 
27 March, p. 424, 3 April 188S. p. 4S7 i anJ 
Nol«s and QuoriM, Ut «r. y. US. 109. IS. 
X. 144. 2nd aer. ii. 30, it. ITS. 179. rii. 410, 
484, Till. 208. 270, lii. 07. 3rd scr. i. 40C, 4IS. 
i\. 10, 3a,72, 1 13, 4lh BGT. i. 442, Glh aer. iri.481. 
See also the HbUoSTaphicsl works of Walt, 
Loimdes, Amea <by Herbert anil Dibdin), Hal- 
litt, and the Catalofcue of Booka la tbo Britiib 
Museum Liljniry priMod to 1640.] H. R. T. 



COWARD, JAMF,S(1824-]e80), organ- 
ist, bom in London 35 Jan. l'^24. wai ad- 
milti^d at iin early nee into tlie WeBtminslrt 
Abbey cbnir. Both in the abbey oud in i«o- 
certB solos were frequently enti^ted to hiia, 
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4ind on more tlian one occasion he had the 
honour of singing with Madame Malibran. 
His first appointment as organist was to the 
parish churcn of Lambeth, and on the opening 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham ne was 
^iven the post of organist there. This situa- 
tion he filled with credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the institution until his death, 
which took place at his house in Lupus Street, 
Pimlico, 22 Jan. 1880. For some time be- 
fore his death he had been conductor of the 
Abbey and City glee clubs. In October 
1864 he succeeded Turle as conductor of the 
Western Madrigal Society, an office which 
he retained untu March 1872. Besides these 
various appointment's he held the post of or- 
ganist to St. George*s Church, Bloomsbury 
^1806-9), the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
the grand lodge of freemasons. His last 
church appointment was to St. Magnus the 
Martyr, London Bridge, which he held till 
his death. His compositions are not nu- 
merous, but they show considerable refine- 
ment and musical knowledge, as well as an 
earnestness of aim for which he was scarcely 
given credit by those who were accustomed 
to h'eiar his operatic selections or transcrip- 
tions for the organ. Considering the musical 
taste of the time, it is not to be wondered at 
that these performances formed part of his 
ordinary duties at the Crysttil Pamce, but it 
is to be re^tt^d that so great a power of 
improvisation as he possessed should so oft«n 
have been turned to account to provide mu- 
sical accompaniment for acrobatic displays. 
The most important of his published works 
Are: *0 Lord, correct me, anthem; *Sing 
unto God,* a canon (4 in 2); *Ten Glees 
And a Madrigal ' (published 1867), ' Take thy 
Banner,' * Airy Fairy Lilian ' (five-part song), 
* I strike the Lyre,' part-songs ; ' The S%- 
lark,' prize glee; marches, &c., for the organ, 
ftnd several pianoforte pieces. 

[Musical Standard, 14 Feb. 1880 ; Mr. T. L. 
•8outhgate*6 Letter to Norwood News, February 
1880; iDfonnation from C. T. Budd, esq.] 

J. A. F. M. 

COWARD, Wn^LLAM a657P-1725), 
physician, was bom at Wincnester in 1656 
or 1667. His mother was sister of Dr. John 
Lamphire, principal of Hart Hall, Oxford, 
And Camden professor of history, whose pro- 
perty he apparently inherited ( Heabne, Col- 
lections^ i. i^). fn May 1674 Coward was 
admitted as a commoner of Hart Hall ; and 
in 1675 a scholar of Wadham College. He 

froceeded B.A. in 1677, and in January 1679- 
680 was elected fellow of Merton. In 1682 
be published a Latin version of Dryden's 
^ Absalom and Achitophel ' (1681) which 



was eclipsed by a contemporary version pub- 
lished by Atterbury. Coward was ridiculed, 
and, according to 1>Vood, procured the inser- 
tion of a notice in * Thompson's Intelligence,' 
attributing it to * Walter Curie of Hartford.' 
In 1683 Coward became M.A., in 1685 M.B., 
and in 1687 M.D. He practised in North- 
ampton ; and in 1693 or 1694 settled in Lom- 
bard Street, London, having to leave North- 
ampton in consequence of some immorality, 
according to Heame (ib. i. 304). 

In 1702 Coward published, under the 
pseudonym * Estibius Psychalethes,' * Second 
Thoughts concerning Human Soul, demoiL- 
strating the notion of human soul as believe^ 
to be a spiritual, immortal substance united 
to a human body to be a plain heathenish in- 
vention . . . the ground of many absurd 
and superstitious opinions, abominable to the 
reformed churches and derogatory in general 
to true Christ ianity .' His argument was pos- 
sibly suggested by Locke's famous specula- 
tion as to the possibility that a power of 
thinking might be *■ superadded ' to matter. 
He maintains, partly upon scriptural argu- 
ments, that there is no such thing as a sepa- 
rate soul, but that immortal life will be con- 
ferred upon the whole man at the resurrec- 
tion. Replies were made in Nichols's * Con- 
ference with a Theist,' John Turner's * Vin- 
dication of the Separate Existence of the 
Soul,' and John Broughton's * Psychologia.' 
Locke, in letters to Collins, speaks contemp- 
tuously both of the 'Psychologia' and of 
Coward's next work, * Tlie Grand Essay ; or 
a Vindication of Reason and Religion against 
Impostures of Philosophy,' to wliich was ap- 
pended an * Epistolary reply ' to the * Psycho- 
logia.' Upon the publication of this, com- 
plaint was made in the House of Commons, 
10 March 1703-4. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine Coward's books. Coward 
was called to the bar and professed his readi- 
ness to recant anything contrary to religion 
or morality. The house voted tliat the books 
contained offensive doctrines, and ordered 
them to be burnt by the common hangman. 
The proceeding increased the notoriety of 
Coward's books; and in the same year he 
published another edition of the 'Second 
Thoughts.' In 1706 (apparently) appeared 
* The Just Scnitiny ; or a serious enquiry into 
the modem notions of the soul.' 

Henry Dodwell's * Epistolary Discourse,' 
&c. in support of the natural mortality of 
the soul, appeared in 1706, and led to a con- 
troversy with Samuel Clarke and Anthony 
Collins. Coward distinguishes his own posi- 
tion from Dodwell's and attacks Clarke. In 
1706 Coward also published his 'Ophthal- 
moiatria,' chiefly medical, in which he ridi- 
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cules the Cartesian notion of an immaterial 
80ul residing? in the pineal gland. From a 
letter (published in the * Gentleman a Ma- 
gazine/ 1787, p. 100) it appears that Sir Hans 
Sloane correcte<l the proofs, and that in sjpite 
of Sloane's remonstrances Coward declmed 
to conceal his opinions. Swift and other con- 
temporaries frequently ridicule Cowanl in 
company with Tolani, Collins, and other 
deists. 

Ck)ward published two poetical works, * The 
Lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, an 
heroic poem' (1705), which seems to have 
disappeare<l ; and * Licentia Poetica discussed 
... to which are added critical observa- 
tions on . . . Homer, Horace, Virgil, Milton, 
Cowley, Dryden, &c. . . . ' (1709). Com- 
mendatory verses by Aaron llill and John 
Gay are prefixed. It is a didactic perform- 
ance in tne taste of the dav, with an appa- 
ratus of preface, notes, and political appen- 
dix. Coward left London about 170(5, and 
in 1718 was residing at Ipswich, whence in 
172*J he wrote to Sir Ilans Sloane, offering 
to submit an epitaph upon the Duke of Marl- 
borough to the duchess, who was said to 
have offered 500/. for such a performance. 
He was admitted a candidate of the College 
of Surgeons on 5 July 1605, and remained in 
that position till 17:^5, when the absence of 
his name from the lists proves that he must 
have been dead. 

HLs medical works are : 1. 'De Fermento 
volatili nutritivo conjoctura rationis,* &c. 
(169")). •_>. 'Alcnli Vindinitiim * (U^l>8). 
8. ' liCUUMlioruni Modiciiialium Talnila ' 
(1704). 4. 'Ophtlmlmoiutria,' •Sec. (^1706). 

[Wood'.s Atheiiu- Oxoii. (J^liss). iv. 480 ; Biop:. 
IJrit. ; AnIIibt<>rie:il Vitw of thrControviTsy con- 
cerninp: an Intt'i-nicdiato State, pp. 174-82 (2nd 
e<t. 1772); Muiik's Coll. of Phys. i. '')\2 ; 0<nt. 
Map:. 1787. 100; Tr«'anu'*s Colli-ct ions (Oxford 
Hist. Soc. 1885). i. 248. 2"). 3, 304.] L. S. 

COWARD, WILLIAM (d. 1738), a 
London merchant, famous for his liberality 
to dissent, po>>ossed larfjo property, includ- 
ing lands and lion^ditaments in Jamaica. 
Little is known of his early life, but towards 
the close of his days liis cliaritable gifts 
brought liim into notice. At that time he 
lived in retin^in»'nt at AValthamstow, a fa- 
vourite retreat for wealthy London noncon- 
formists, wliere he purchased a fine house, 
and spent much time and money in beauti- 
fying its gardens. His household arrange- 
ments were very strict, the doors being rigidly 
closed agiiinst visitors at eight o'clock in the 
evening, and mention of his eccentricities is 
frequently made by the ministers who par- 
took of his hospitality. He established a 



meetixig-house at Walthamstow, and selected 
Hugh Farmer as its iirst minister. A ooone 
of lectures * On the most important I>octrine» 
of the Gospel ' was instituted by him in 179D 
in the church of Paved Alley, Lime Street, 
where twenty-«ix in all, afterwards published 
in two volumes, were delivered. A aecood 
set was established by him at Lit t le St. Helen's 
in 1726, and a third course at Bury Street, 
St. Mary-Axe, in 1733, the last set being 
printed in 1735. In the spring of 17^ he 
contemplated founding a col lege at WalthAm- 
stow for the education of children of dis- 
senters for the ministry, and the post of pro- 
fessor of divinity was offered to boddriage, 
but the scheme came to nothing, althoiuili 
Ck)ward continued, while alive, to assist tae 
poorer ministers and to aid in the teaching 
of their children. He died at Walthamstow 
on 28 April 1738, aged ninety, when his pro- 
perty was valued in the paper at loO,UO(V., 
and the bulk was said to nave been leiit in 
charity. His arbitrary character is described 
in a letter from the Her. Hugli Farmer, 
printed in Doddridge's Correspondence, iii. 
251-2, and another of the same divine*s cor- 
respondents (ib. iii. 315) went so far as v> 
say that the old man had ' a bee in his bonnet.* 
It was this fiery disposition that caused a 
fierce quarrel between Coward and the hot- 
headed divine, Thomas Bradbury [q. v.] 
Coward's will is dated 25 Nov. 1735, and full 
credit for the disposition of his propertv msy 
fairly be assigned to the donor. With tLe ex- 
ception of his wife, no relatives ar*: mentioned 
as such ; but the similaritv of name and th«j 
largeness of the binpiest would lead us to inf»-r 
that Mr. AN'illiam Coward of Saddlers' Hall in 
(.'heapside,to whom was bequeathed the main 
portion of the * lands and hereditaments what- 
soever lying in the island of Jamaica.'and Mary 
Coward, daughter of this William Coward, 
to whom 500/. was left, were nearly con- 
nected with him. Considerable property was 
left in trust * for the education and traininj? 
up of young men . . . between 15 and --,in 
order to qualify them for the ministry of t ho 
gospel among the protestant dissenters:' and 
the four trustees, of whom Dr. Watts and 
the Kev. Daniel Neal were the best known, 
were enjoined to take care that the students 
should be instructed according to *ihe aa- 
semblv*s catechism, and in that method of 
church discipline which is practised by the 
congregational churches.' For many vears 
two educational institutions, one in Well- 
close Square, and the other, first at North- 
ampton and then at Daventry, were almost 
entirely maintained from the income of the 
trusts; but in 1785 pecimiary necessities 
brought about the withdrawal of the grant 
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from the former academy, and the latter is 
now merged in New College, St. John's Wood. 
The best account of these training collets is 
in the official 'Calendar of the Associated 
Colleges/ pp. 41-60. A three-ouarter length 
portrait of Coward is preservea at New Col- 
lege ; it was taken when he was about fifty 
▼ears old, and was left to the Coward trustees 
by Dr. Newth, an old Coward College student, 
who had acquired it a few years previously 
from a collateral descendant of the subject. 
The trustees also possess a copy of a thin 
volume, eight pages in all, entitled ' Thalia 
triumphans. A congratulatory poem to the 
worthy William Coward on his nappy mar- 
riage. By E. Settle, 1722.' From a line on 
page 7, the lady's maiden name is ascertained 
to oe Collier, and the marriage can be iden- 
tified with that of 'William Coward, of 
Staples Inn, Midd*., Bach'., and Sarah Collier, 
of St. Bennet Grace Church, London, Sp'.,' 
which was solemnised at St. Dionis Back- 
church on 24 April 1722 (Register printed 
by Harleian Soc. 1878, p. 60). This was, no 
doubt, the William Coward of Sadlers' Hall, 
to whom the property in Jamaica was left. 

[Wilson's Dissenting Churches, i. 212, 244, 
263, 363, iii. 490 ; Stoughton's Doddridge, p. 228, 
&C.; Correspondence of Doddridge, iii. 146-8, 
231-2 ; Gent. Mag. 1738, p. 221 ; [Mrs. Le Bre- 
ton's] Memories of 70 Years, p. 12 ; Lysons's En- 
Tirons, ir. 222; Williams's Life of BeLsham, 
pp. 392-9 ; Belsham's Theophilus Lindsey, 
pp. 286-7.] W. P. C. 

COWELL, JOHN (1554-1611), civilian, 
bom in 1554 at Emsborouffh, Devonshire, 
left Eton College in 1570 for King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Richard Bancroft, after- 
wards bishop of London, seems to have 
advised him to devote himself to civil law 
at Cambridge, and he soon distinguished 
himself in the study, proceeding LL.D. and 
becoming a member of the college of civilians 
at Doctors' Commons in 1584. He was proctor 
of his universitv in 1585 ; was incorporated 
D.C.L. of Oxford in 1600; became regius pro- 
fessor of civil law at Cambridge in 1594, and 
master of Trinity Hall in 1598. He was vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge University in 1603 
and 1604, and in 1608 Bancroft, then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury , made him his vicar-gene- 
ral. In 1607 Cowell published at Cambridge 
*' The Interpreter, a booke containing the signi- 
fication of Words: Wherein is set foorth the 
true meaning of all . . . such words and termes as 
are mentioned in the Lawe- writers or Statutes 
. . . requiring anv Exposition.' It wds de- 
dicated to Bancroft, who had interested kim- 
self in its production. This book gave Cowell 
more than an academic reputation. Under the 



I headings 'King,' 'Parliament,' 'Prerogative,' 
, ' Recoveries,' and 'Subsidies,' he advanced the 
opinion that the English monarchy was an 
I absolute monarchy, and that the King only 
j consulted parliament by his 'goodness in 
I waiving his absolute power to make laws 
j without their consent ' (s. v. ' Subsidy '). This 
' doctrine offended the commons, and early in 
the session of 1610 the lower house invited 
the lords to join with them in directing the 
king's attention to the book. A conference 
was arranged by the attorney-general, Sir 
Francis Bacon, but before further proceed- 
ings were taken the Earl of Salisbury an- 
nounced that James had volimtarily sum- 
moned Cowell before him and disavowed his 
doctrine, which highly incensed him. Cowell 
duly appeared before the council in the middle 
of March 1610. ' He was requested to an- 
swer some other passages of his book which 
do as well pinch upon the authority of the 
kinff, as the other points were derogatorie 
to the liberty of the subject. . . . He could 
not regularly deliver what crounds he hath 
for the maintaining of those his propositions ' 
(Winwood). Cowell was thereiore com- 
mitted to tne custody of an alderman ; the 
book was suppressed by a proclamation, in 
which it was denounced as insulting alike 
to king and commons, and was burnt by the 
common hangman (26 March 1610). Fuller 
states that Coke, moved by professional 
jealousy of Cowell, whose knowledge of civil 
law was reputed to exceed his own know- 
ledge of common law, was foremost in at- 
tacking the book, and habitually spoke of its 
author as 'Dr. Cowheel.' On 25 May 1611, 
Cowell resigned his professorship of civil law 
(Lb Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, in. 657), and 
he died 11 Oct. following, being buried in 
the chapel of Trinity Half. He left bequests 
to Trimty Hall, King's College, and to Cam- 
bridge University. 

The ' Interpreter ' was reissued in an ex- 
purgated edition in 1637, 1672, 1684 (con- 
tinued by Thomas Manley), 1701 (edited by 
White Kennet), 1709, and 1727. A copy 
of Rennet's edition (1701), with valuable 
manuscript notes by Bishop Tanner, is in 
the Bodleian. Cowell also wrote ' Institu- 
tiones Juris Anglicani ad methodum insti- 
tutionum Justiniani compositsB et digestse,' 
Cambridge, 1605 and 1630. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxen. (Bliss), i. 289-90; Cat. 
BritMus. Books before 1640; Fuller's Worthies; 
Harwood's Alumni Eton. 182-3; Weldon's Court 
of James I, 1650, p. 191 ; Biog. Brit. (KippiB) ; 
Winwood's Memorials, iii. passim ; Hallam'sHist. 
i. 326-6; Gardiner's Hist. ii. 66-8; Parliamen- 
tary Journal, 1610 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser! 
i. 9, 74, 6th ser. xi. 117. The proclamation 
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printed by Robert Barker in 1610 sappressing ! a brilliant success. He obtained a ngnlir 

the Interpreter appmn in Manley'saod in White | engagement, soon act«d along with IncladoB, 

Kennet's editions of the book, as well as in Munden, Mrs. Jordan, young Betty, tnd 

Rapin and Carte. It is not in the Parliamentary Charles Younff. He received oflFers from the 

JoumalB.1 S. L. L. elder Macready for Newcastle, from Kdl? 

COWELL, JOSEPH LEATHLEY for PorUmouth, but preferred to accept to eo- 

(17i^-18<V)), actor, author, and painter, was 1 gagement from Beverley at Richmond. He 

bom not far from Torquay in Devonshire on took all varieties of tragedy and comedj, 

7 Aug. 1792. His real surname was Wit- laboured hard, but liked best low conudy. 

CHETT. He was of cood lineage, his father At Woolwich he commenced scene-paintii^, 

having been a colonel in the army; his uncle ' working also at Ck>vent Garden with t£e 

was Admiral Witchett, whose portrait is at elder Grieve, under Phillips. At Brighton 

Greenwich; his mother was indulgent to his he got his highest salarj'in England aa actor 

every whim, and he had opportunities for 1 and painter. Tempted by better business he 

mingling with seamen and of seeing Nelson joined Faulkner at a lower salary on the 

and Eurl St. Vincent. He has told how he northern circuit. Before this time he hid 

iirst saw ^ Hamlet * performed at Carey Sands, married his first wife, a Miss Murray, ud 

and how he interrupted the ghost by shouting i they had two children, Joseph and Maris. 

* Tliat's the man who nailed up the flags,* and , Ambition had led him into a ruinous strugjd^ 

startled Hamlet when hesitating, * whether ' with difliculties, but Lord Xormanby and s 

'tis nobler in the mind to suffer,' by suggest- few other friends generously presented him 

ing, *■ If I were you I*d go to sea ! * He made . with fifty guineas before he started for Shields 

\vo his mind that he would rather be an actor and York, ' the stepping-stone to London.' 



lilie the one who played Horatio * than be l Here he apjieared as Crack in the * Turnpike 
Horatio Nelson, though he had lost an eye | Gate.* At Wakefield he left the company 
and banged the French.' He entered the and joined Thomas Robertson's at Lincoln. 



navy when thirtei'n years old, ser\'ed three ' Stephen Eemble offered him an engagement 
years as a midshipman, and when turned at i)rury Lane at 6/. a week, and he opened 
sixteen got three weeks* leave of absence be- as Samson Rawbold in Colman's 'Iron Chest' 
fore starting on a twelve months' cruise to and Nicholas in the * Midnight Hour.' He 
the West Indies. He had been educated ; was jealous of Harley, thanks to whose epi- 
strictlv in the Uoman catholic faith, but leptic attack he secured the part of Goodman, 
curiosity led him into a protestant church in ' On the death of Queen Charlotte, 12 Nov. 
London, and he fell in love with a Miss Anna ' 1818, theatres were closed. Drur^' Lane 
Cr»M'k, mude ae(imiintnnce with the family, ended the tk»ason in a state of bankruptcy. <o 
and first saw pood actinp, Cliarles Kemble he composed and acted a three hours' olio 
as Uomeo, Miss l)avenjM)rt as the Nurse, and called * C'owell Alone ; or, a Trip to London.' 
Charles Murray as Friar Luiirence. He was 1 on the Lincoln circuit. Thence he retiuned 
more than hall* S'njraged ' before lie rejoined to London for the Sans Pariel (y/c),otherwi^ 
his ship and went to the AVt»st Indies. In > the Adelphi. His daughter Maria dit>d,rtpid 
a quarn?l with a superior olHcer he forgot five years. Engaged by Kllistou at Drurv 
himself, and struck liis oppressor, thus ren- Lane, he opened as .lames in*lUue IK?viK 
derinfT himself liaMe to a court-martial, with but he soon returned to the Adel]»hi on a 
the probahilitv of being shot. On the voyage ' three years' engagement. While dniwinjj 
liome a Freiu-li ship was m(»t, and he Ih'gged from mt^morv a portrait of Charles Kembk 
to be allowe<l to lose his life honourably in as Komeo for his friend Oxlx^rr^', he was 
action. He did his duty so bravely that on brouf^ht to the notice of Stephen Price, the 
arriving at Plymouth the admiral obtained American mnnajrer, arranged with him to sail 
his ante-<latcd • discharp? by sick-list.' Hence for t he States, beinp engaged at 10/. a wit?k the 
the change of name from Hawkins- Witchett. first season, 12/. the seccmd. He wa-; then 
He took to ]>ainting portraits, but (m 1 1 Jan. acting at Ast ley's in • Gil Hlas,' and did n«>t 
1S12 he wrote to George Sandford of New . scruple to escape on the plea of indisj^osition. 
York, at the Plymouth Theatre, a short letter 1 He left behind his sons, Joseph and Samuel, 
telling of his wish to become an actor, con- sailed from the Downs on 8 Sept. 1821, and 
tent with a small .salary, and gave his name ' arrived at Xew York 24 Oct., tol>egin at the 
as L<?athley Irving. He was kindly received, Park Theatre in * The Foundling of the Fo- 
taught his business, and made his first a])- , rest ' and his ever-successful Crack. He took 
)earance as lielcour in Cumberlaiul's * West . tiie audience by stonn. From this date on- 
ndian ' twelve <lays later, in tli*» presence of ^ ward, until long after he publishe<l his clever 
Admiral Calder, old shipmates, and some 1 and amusing autobiography in 1844, liis career 
relatives. Though ner\ou8 at first, he achieved | was prosperous, and he was a favourite in aU the 
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■chief cities of the Union. Clever as he was, a de- 
lightful companion, hrimming with anecdote, 
xnirth, and song, sarcastic but not revengeful, 
he was fr^uently in quarrels owing to quick 
temper. The second of his three wives was 
Frances Sheppard,b7 whom he was the father 
of Sidney Francis, known afterwards as Mrs. 



onward he earned his own living, was hailed 
as ' the young American Roscius, and acted in 
all the chief theatres of the United States ; 
some of his other characters being Chick, 
Matty Marvellous, Bombastes Furioso, and 
one of the Dromios, his father playing the 
other, and declaring that 'Sam is me at 



Bateman [q. v.] On 24 July 1823 he left the small end of a telescope.' He went to 



the Park Theatre. Early in February 1826 he 
-was receiving warmest welcome at Charleston. 
In September 1827 he opened the Philadelphia 



England, and appeared at the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal and the Adelphi, under the 
management of his uncle, W. H. Murray. 



Theatre at Wilmington, Delaware. In 1829 He became an established favourite, not only 

his son Samuel [q. y.], nine years old, ap- as an actor, but as a comic singer between 

peared for his benefit at Boston. His other the acts. On 6 Nov. 1842 he married Emilie 

«on, Joseph, distin^piished himself as a scene- Marguerite Ebsworth, daughter of a highly 

painter, but died m early manhood. When esteemed dramatist and teacher of music, 

in 1844 Messrs. Harper Brothers of New Nine children were the fruit of the union, of 

York published the record of Joe Cowell*s whom two daughters, Sydney and Florence, 

* Thirty Years of Theatrical Life,' he was with one of the six sons, Joseph, afterwards 

fitill a favourite among all classes. But he adopted the stage professionally, and with 

became weary of his profession, and desired success. After remaining four years in Edin- 

nothing so much as a return to England and burgh he went to London on an engagement 

a retired life near London, at Putney, ' up the for three years, with Benjamin Webster, at the 

Thames.' This was the calm evening that he Adelphi, but soon abanaoned this, and made 

looked forward to with hope, and it was ful- his first appearance on 15 July 1844 as Alessio 

filled in 1863. He had previously returned in *■ La Sonnambula ' at the Surrey Theatre. 

in 1846 and 1864. No man ever w^as more Before 1848 he removed to the Olympic as 

unselfishly and afiectionately proud of the stock comedian under Bolton's management ; 

feniusof his descendants than he was of Kate then for two years to the Princess's, under 
(ateman's 'Leah.' He married a third time James Maddox, playing second to Compton ; 
in London, 1848 (Harriet Burke, who survived next to Covent Garden, under Alfred Bunn, 
until 1886). He loved to welcome the younger taking Harley's class of business; and after- 
actors, and sometimes painted or sketched wards to Glasgow, under his old friend Ed- 
for amusement. His own portrait was a con- mund Glover, with other engagements at 
vincin^ proof of his rare talent. The old Belfast and Dublin. Everywhere a favourite, 
man lingered until 13 Nov. 1863, and lies flattered and tempted towards conviviality, 
buried in Brompton cemetery, near London, and naturally restless, he grew tired of dra- 
A stone was erected by his son-in-law, H. L. matic study, always arduous in the provinces, 
Bateman [q. v.] where a frequent change of performances is 
[Personal knowledge; obituary notice in the ^^^^^^ ^nd determined to devote him- 
E4.byLeighMurrayrThirtyYeai8passedainong f If to character smging His ^ Billy Bar- 

the Playere in EngUnd and Ameri^, theatrical 1?^' M^^V'^f » i»^^*^ ^I^f ^^L?®^^' .p<^™ 

life of Joe CoweU, comedian, written by himself, Cobs, Molly the Betraved, The Railway 

1344,] J. w". E. Porter,'* The Ratcatchers Daughter, * Clara 

Cline * (one of the sweetest and best of his 




Josepn L^eatniey uoweii LJ. v.j oy nis nrst ano'iiicuara tne imra, tvc.jwere emooaiea 
wife (a sister of William Henry Murray of with so much dramatic spirit, in appropriate 
Edinburgh, and thus connected with the costume, with his rich voice and power of 
Siddons family^, was bom in London on mimicry, that he virtually founded a new 
5 April 1820, tanen by his father to America class of drawing-room entertainment, and 
in 1822, and educated in a military academy gave such satisfaction that ' Evans's ' of Co- 
At Mount Airey, near Philadelphia. He made vent Garden (* Paddy Green's ') and Charles 
great progress in his few years of steady edu- Morton's Canterbury Hall owed chiefly to 
cation, but at nine years of age first appeared him their popularity. He has been hailed 
on the stage at Boston, U.S., in 1829 as as the virtual founder of the music-haU en- 
Crack in T. Knight's 'Turnpike Gate,' for tertainment. He joined Conquest at the 

1«Io ^^^A'Via.b'm W.rwmA£^ «!««»!•««« vav.^lk l«Iv«« ^-ItA 1^#^*ra1 l3««A/tinw« £kr% t% ft^ t T\ rr ' VV^obodV with A 

Blanchard's ex- 
London,' playfully 
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blish what he called ' a Swedenborgian priest- 
hood/ On 28 June 1809 a rival conference 
met in Cowherd's chapel, and continued its 
Bittings till 1 July. It was attended by four 
ministers, Joseph Wright of Keighlev, (Jeorge 
Senior of Dalton, near Huddersfield, Samuel 
Dean of Hulme, and Cowherd, with a con- 
siderahle numbitr of laymen, including Joseph 
Brotherton [q. v.], afteri;\'ards M.P. for Sal- 
ford. This conference formulated a scheme 
of doctrine, which has a strong Swedenbor- 
gian tinge. No mention is made of vegeta- 
rianism or of teetotalism in the minutes of 
this conference, but in the same year the 
practice of both was made imperative in Cow- 
nerd's congregation. The new religious body 
thus formed took the name of Bible Christian, 
a designation also u.sed by several other dissi- 
milar religious bodies. Cowherd, on 26 March 
1810, opened a grammar school and academy 
of sciences ; he had a large number of boarders, 
and was assisted by two masters. He built 
Christ Church Institute, Hulme, which came 
afterwards into the hands of James Qaskill, 
who left an endowment for its support as 
an educational institution. Besides being a 
working astronomer, Cowherd was a practical 
chemist, and ho treated the ailments of the 
poor with remedies of his own, so that he was 
lamiliarly known as Dr. Cowherd. In 1811 
he had a project for a printing office, to bring 
out cheap editions of Swedenborg's philoso- 
phical and theological works. Ilobert Hind- 
marsh [q.v.],the leader of the Swedenborgian 
sect, went aown to Manchester to assist the 
scheme; but Hindmarsh and Cowherd dif- 
fered about abstinence and other matters, and 
soon came to a quarrel. Seceders from Cow- 
herd and from Clowes built in 1813 a * New 
Jerusalem temple' for Hindmarsh in Salford. 
Cowherd died on 24 March 1816. He was 
buried beside his chapel ; inscribed upon his 
tomb is a brief epitaph written by himself, 
with the curious summary (adapted from 
Pope), * All feared, none loved, few under- 
stood.' Cowherd's portrait shows a good- 
looking man, with a rather florid countenance. 
His congregation (to which JosephBrotherton 
ministered for many years) still flourishes in 
a new chapel (1868) in Cross Lane, Salford, 
and possesses a valuable library, founded by 
Oownerd. Its members dislike the name 
* Cowherdite* by which they are often called. 
There is a sister congregation in Philadelphia, 
founded by Rev. Wilbam Metcalfe. 

Cowherd published: 1. * Select Hymns for 
the use of liible Christians,' which reached a 
serenth edition in 1841. Posthumous was 
2. 'Facts Authentic, in Science and Religion : ; 
designed to illustrate a new translation of! 
the Bible/ part i. Salford, 1818, 4to ; part ii. , 



Salford, 1820, 4to (* printed by Joseph Pratt,, 
at the Academy Press, Salford ; ' it consists 
of a compilation of extracts from various 
authors, those in part i. arranged under topics, 
those in part ii. under the several books 
of the Bible ; the paging of the two parts 
runs on). 

[Report of a Conference, &c., 1809 ; White's 
Swedenborg, 1867, ii. 610; Inquirer, 17 July 
1869 ; Sutton's List of Lancashire Authors, 1876, 
p. 26 ; Axon's Handl)Ook of the Public Libraries 
of Manchester and Salford, 1877, p. 38 sq. ; in- 
formation from Rev. Alfred Hardy (who assisted 
in Cowherd's school) and from Rev. James Clark, 
minister of Cross Lane Chapel.] A. G. 

COWIE, ROBERT, M.D. (1842-1874), 
descriptive writer, was bom in 1842 at Ler- 
wick, the capital of the Shetland Islands, 
where both his father and uncle were well- • 
known medical practitioners. He was edu- 
cated partly at Aberdeen, where he took the 
degree of M.A., and at Edinburgh, where he 
was a favourite student of Sir James Y. Simp- 
son. On the death of his father he took up 
his medical practice, and was held in high 
esteem, both for his professional and general 
character. lie died suddenly in 1874, in his 
thirty-third year. Cowie was an enthusiastic 
lover of his native islands, oneproof of which 
was his selection of certain physical peculia- 
rities of the Shetland people as the subject of 
his thesis when applying for the degree of 
M.D. At a later period he contributed to the 
International Congress at Paris an article on 
* health and longevity,* bringing out a won- 
derful prolongation of life beyond the average 
among the Sbetlanders, wluch excited con- 
sideraole notice. The interest excited by 
these papers led Cowie to prepare them for 
publication ; but to make a more complete 
and popular volume much other matter was 
added. The book entitled * Shetland, De- 
scriptive and Historical * was the result, the 
latter part being a descriptive account of the 
several islands of the group. It forms one- 
of the best accounts of Shetland that have 
appeared. 

[ShetLind, Descriptive and Historical, 2nd 
edition, with memoir of the author; British 
Medical Journal, 6 June 1874; Shetland Times, 
4 May 1874; private information.] W. G. B. 

COWLEY, Bakon. [See Wellesley^ 
Henry, 1773-1847]. 

COWLEY, Earl. [See Wbllesley, 
Henry Richard Charles, 1804-1884.] 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM a618-1667), 
poet, was born in London in 1618. He was 
the seventh and posthumous child of his 
father, Thomas Cowley, a stationer (see Notes 
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4ind Qu^rieSf 4th ser. xi. 340, 371, 389, 429, , Cowley meanwhile continued to write 
4r)0, 530), who left 1,000/. to be divided ' poetry, composing many occasional pieces 
among his children. Ilis mother obtained his and great part> of his ' Davideis * at the urn- 
admission as a kine^s scholar at Westminster, versity. In 1643-4 he vrhs ejected from Cam- 
He had already been drawn to poetry by bridge and retired to Oxford, whither Iik 
reading a copy of the ' Faerie Queen,' which friend CnuihAW had preceded him. A satire 
lay in his mother's parlour (£^y XI., ' On called '"l^e Puritan and the Papist /published 
Alysclf '). A collection of five poems called in the same year, and repubbshed in a col- 
* Poetical Blossoms * was published in 1033. | lection called * Wit ana Loyaltv revived' 
A second edition, with the addition of *Sylva, (1082), is attributed to him by Wood, and 
or dyvers copies of verses,* appeared in 1636, ' was first added to his works by Johnson (it 
and a third in 1037. It is probable that no is also in * Somers Tracts,' v. 480-7 j. At Ox- 
poet has given more remarkable proofs of pre- ' ford he settled in St. John's College, and 
cocity. } le says in his preface tnat he wrote here became intimate with Lord Falkknd 
one of the jiicces, the * Pyramus and Thisbe,'at and other royalist leaders. lie became a mem- 
theageof len,andthe*ConstantiusandPhile- ' ber of the family of Jermyn, afterwards etd 
tus ' two years later. Cowley's masters could ! of St. Albans, and in 1646 followed the queen 
never force him to undertake the drudgery to P>ance. Here he found C^rashaw in di*- 
of learning his grammar, and excused him I tress, and introduced him to the queen. Cow- 



on the ground that his natural quickness ley was employed in various diplomatic ser- 
mado it needless. Perhaps his scholarship ' vices by the exiled court. He was sent on 




came a scholar of Trinity College (see ex- ' and his wife. His work, we are told, occa- 
tracts from College llegisterin J. K. Lumby's , i)ied all his days and two or three nights a 
preface to Cowley's Prose Works, 1887). week. The collection of his poems called 
At the university he continued his poetical ' *The ^listress ' appeared in London in 1647. 
activity. In 1038 he published a pastoral They became the favourite love poems of the 
drama called * Love's Riddle,' written about age. Barnes {AnacreaUy 170<), zxxii.) states 
the age of sixteen. On li Feb. 1638 his Latin 1 that whatever Cowley may say in his poetiy, 
comedy called * Naufragiuui Joculare ' was ' he was never in love but once, and then had 




^gy on the ueatli oi an intnuate ' nora 01 Ins * Llironicle ' wlio married bprat; 
friend, William Harvey, introduct'd him to brother(Spi:NC'E,p.:?^). Iul04Slwo.*atins, 




L()rd St. Albans. lie was 15.A., KJ.'iO ; * minor were disavowed by him in the preface to his 



follow,' ;K) Oct. U)40 ; and M.A., \iy{± He , ' Poems ' ( ItJOO). Though he only mentions 
aj>poars uevt.tr to have become a * major fel- ' the ' Iron Age,' he doubtless relors to the 
low' (LuAiiJY). When Prince Charles was ' whole volume. 

passing throu^^li Camhrid^^e in KUl, he was | In lOotJ Cowley was sent to England, in 
entertained (12 March) by a conu'dy, 'The order (as Sprat siiys) that he mi^ht obtain 
Guardian,' hastily put together for the pur- . infonnation while affecting compliance and 
pose by Cowltry. It wa^ not printed till , wish for retirement. He was am-sted by 
JGoO, when Cowley was out of Knjj^laiid. mistake for another person, but was only re- 
C-owley(])relacoto*CutterofColemanStreet') loasc«l ii]K>n bail for 1,CK)0/., for which Ih-. 
says that it was several times acted j»rivately (afterwards Sir) Charles Scarborough [q. v.\ 
during the suppression of the theatres. In , to whom one of his o<les is addresse*!, br- 
KmB he rewrote it, and it was jjerformed as came security. He remained under bail until 
*■ The Cutter of ( -oleman Street ' on 1(5 Dec. I the Restoration. In the preface to his next 
](U)1 at Lincoln's Inn Fields, when Pepys , book (^1 6")0j he declares his intention of ahan- 
was present. Cowlev i)iiblished it in 1()0.3. . douing poetry and * burj'ing himself in some 
It was first taken (as lie tells us) for an attack | obscure retreat in America.* A passage in 
upon the ' king's party,' and, as Dryden told which he intimates a disposition to acquiesce 
Dennis (dedication to * (.'omical Gallant '), ' in the new order was omitted by Sprat from 
was 'barbarously treated,' but aft erwanls I the j)reface when republished, and provoked, 
Huccetjded tolerably. According to Downes as Sprat admits, some disapproval from his 
it ran for * a whole week ' with a full house, own i>arty. This book is his most important 
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collection of poems. It consists of (1) * Mis- 
cellanies/ including, with his juyenile pieces, 
many later poems, especially the spirited 
* Chronicle * and the fine elegies on Iiarvey 
and Crashaw ; (2) * The Mistress/ reprinted 
from the edition of 1647. (3) * Pindarique 
Odes ; * (4) the ' Davideis ; * four books out of 
twelve as originally designed. This ponde- 
rous epic was chiefly written at college, and 
Cowley says that he has now neither the 
leisure nor the appetite to finish it. There 
is quite enough as it is. The preface refers 
to an unfinished poem ' On the Civil War.' 
A poem professing to be the one mentioned 
was published in 1679, and is in later col- 
lections. He now took to medicine, as a 
blind, according to Sprat, for his real designs. 
He was creat^ M.i). at Oxford on 2 Dec. 
1657, by an order from the government , which, 
according to Wood, gtive ofjfence to his friends. 
He retired to * a fruitful part of Kent to 
pursue the study of Himples.' The result 
was a Latin poem, * Plantanim Libri duo,' 
published in 1662, afterwards included in 
' Poemata Latina in quibus continentur sex 
Libri Plantanim et unus Miscellauiorum,' 
1668 (2nd edition, 1678). 

Cowley again retired to France. He tried 
to put himself forward at the Ilestoration. 
In 1660 he published a heavy *Ode upon 
the Blessed Restoration . . .' In 1661 ap- 
peared his fine ' Vision, conceminghis late 
pretended Highness, Cromwell the AVicked ; 
containing a Discourse in Vindication of 
him by a pretended Angel and the con- 
futation thereof by the author, Abraham 
Cowley.* In J 661 appeared also * A Propo- 
sition for the Advancement of Experimental 
Philosophy.' He also wrote an * Ode to the 
Royal Society.* * Dr. Cowley ' took an inte- 
rest, like all the cultivated men of the time, 
in the foundation of this society, and was 
one of the first members incorporated (BiBCH, 
Royal Society f i. 4). lie was associated with 
Evelyn and others in a project for the founda- 
tion of a philosophical college, for which he 
fives a plan in his * Essays? His * Ode to 
lobbes gives further proof of his interest in 
new speculations. In 166.') appeared ' Verses 
upon several occasions ' (after a piratical pub- 
lication in Dublin). In one 01 these, called 
'The Complaint,' he describes himself as ' the 
melancholy Cowley,' and bewails his neglect. 
He applied unsuccessfully for the mastership 
oithe^KvojfCaLStaUPaperft^Dom, 1661-2, 
p. 210). SucKling's verses allude to this and 
the failure of his play : — 

Savoy miflsiDg Oowley came into the co\u*t, 
Making apob^es for his bad play ; 

Every one gave him so good a report, 
That Apollo gave heed to all he could say. 



Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke. 
Unless he had <lone some notable folly ; 

Writ versos unjustly in praise of Sam Tuko, 
Or printed his pitiful melancholy. 

His claims were at last acknowledged by a 
favourable lease of the queen's lands obtained 
for him by the Earl ot St. Albans and tht^ 
Duke of Buckingham. He was now enabled 
to live at his ease in the retirement which he 
often professed to love. He settled at Bam 
Elms, and afterwards in the 'Porch House' 
at Chertsey. Ho removed thither in April 
1665. His health declined, and from a 
letter to Sprat, 21 May I660, preserved by 
Peck, we find that his tenants did not pay 
their rents, and that a fall had injured his 
ribs. He died on 28 July 1667 ; Sprat de- 
clares that his death was occasioned by his 

* very delight in the country and the fields.' 
He caught cold, according to Sprat, after 
apparently recovering from his accident, by 
staying out too long * amongst his labourers 
in the meadows.' A diflerent tradition, pre- 
served by Pope (Spencers Anecdotes, p. 13), 
states that Cowley and Sprat came homo 
late from a too jovial dinner with a neigh- 
bour and had to pass the night under a hedge. 
Mr. Stebbing points out that there is pro- 
bably some confusion with a * dean ' men- 
tioned in a letter from Cowley to Sprat, 
probably the nickname of some convivial 
neighbour. Warton says that his income wa» 
about 300/. a year, and that in his last year» 
he avoided female society. He was buried 
with great pomp in Westminster Abbey, near 
Chaucer and Spenser, and Charles H declared 
that he had not left a better man behind him 
in England. His will (dated 28 Sept. I660) 
leaves the care of his works to Sprat. The 
property is left to his brother Thomas, with 
a good many small legacies. He gave some 
b<X)ks to Trinity College. Cowlejr's house 
is now called by his name, and is on the 
west side of Guildford Street, near the railway 
station. The porch from which it was named 
was removea by Alderman Clarke, a later 
occupant of the house, in 1786 (Thoknb, 
J?w cirons of London), 

Cowley's reputation was at its highest 
during his lifetime, when he was regarded 
as the model of cultivated poetry. D^den's 
frequent references to Cowley show that his 
reputation was beginning to decline. Dry- 
den says {Essajf on Heroic Plays, 1672^ that 

* his authority is almost sacred to me. He 
elsewhere calls Cowley the darling of his 
youth {Essay on Satire, 1693). He complains 
of the * Davideis ' as full of * points of wit and 
quirks of epigram ' {Essay on Satire). He 
greatly prefers the 'Pindaric' odes to the 
' Mistress,' and thinks Cowley's latest com- 
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positions un(loubt<>dly the beat of his poems. 
From Drvdon*s preface to the ' State of Inno- 
c«'nce* (H^-*) it seems that the odes were 
already condemne<l for their 'fustian' by 
some critics, and in the preface to his * Fables ' 
(1700) he remarks that Cowley is so sunk in 
reputation that now only a hundred copies are 
sold in a twelvemonth instead of ten editions 
in ten vears. Addison, in his * Epistle to 
SachevoTcll ' (16t>4), is enthusiastic over the 
odt»s, but hints that Cowley's • only fault is 
wit in its excess/ Con^ve, in the preface 
to his *Ode upon l^lenheim/ complains, while 
profew^inp the hijrliest admiration for Cowley, 
of the irrepularitv of his stanzas in the so- 
calle<l ' Pindaric 6de/ The precedent set by 
Cowlev of formless versification has found 
many imitations in si)ite of Conjfreve's pro- 
tests and the later influence of Collins and 
Gray. Cowley's odes themselves have fol- 
lowed most of fiis ]K)etry into oblivion. Poge's 
oftt'n-<iuoted phrase, epistle to Augustus (/6- 
78), pives the opinion which was orthodox in 
1737 :— 

Who now reads Cowley ? If he pleases yet, 
nis moral pleases, not his pointea wit ; 
Forgot his epic, nay Pinduric art. 
But still I love the language of his heart. 

Cowley was still mentioned with high re- 
spect during the eighteenth century, and was 
the first poet in the collection to which John- 
son contributed prefaces. Johnson's life in 
that collection was famous for its criticism 
of tho * mctapliysicar points, the hint of which 
is frivon in Prydcn's * Kssay on Satire.' It 
assigns tlie obvious caust* for the doclint* of 
Cowb'vV fame. I h»» * metaphysical ])oets ' 
an- ('(>iirti»*r pedants. Thev represent the in- 
trusion into poetry of the love of dialectical 
sul)tlety en('oura<r«'d by the still prevalent 
system of scholastic disjnitation. In Cow- 
lev's ])oem«j, as in Donne's, there are many 
examples of the technical language of the 
schools, and the habit of thought is percep- 
tible throujrhoiit. In the next generation the 
method became ()})solete and then otFensive. 
Cowley can only bti said to survive in the 
few pieces where he condescends to be un- 
atrect(»d, and especially in the prose of his 
essays, which are among the earliest examples 
in the language of simple and graceful prose, 
with some charming poetrv* interspersed. 

The first collection of his worKs, in one 
volume folio, appeared in 1668, and in this, 
for the first time, were included * Several 
Discourses bv wav of Essavs in Prose and 
V erse. Eight edit ions appeared before 1 700, 
a ninth in 1710, and a tenth in 1721. Kurd's 
*Seh^ct ions' appeared in 1772, and * Works' 
by Aikin, 3 vols., 1802. 



Two portraits of Cowley are in the Bod- 
leian. A portrait by Lely was boo^Eht by the 
nation in PeeFs collection. In Trmity Col- 
lege there is a era von drawing in the masttfs 
lodge, presented m 1824 by K. Clarke, chim- 
berlain of the city of London, and a portni: 
in the hall, probably a copy from an earlier 
I picture. EnCTavinf^ by F aithome are pre- 
fixed to his * Latin Poems ' (1668) and to hk 
'Works' (1668). An engnraving of him i: 
the age of thirteen is prefixed to the ' Poeti- 
cal Blossoms/ but is missing in most copies. 

[Sprats Life of Cowley (first puhlisb«d in 
Works, 1668. Sprats life has been praised,!: 
least as much as it deserves, for its elegance. b«t 
is provokingly wanting in detaiL and Spnt 
thought it wrong to publish Cowley's ietten. 
while assuring ns that they were charmiDg); 
Johnson's Lives of the Poetti ; Wood's Fasti, ii. 
209>14; Langbaine, pp. 77-88; Gosse's Seveih 
teenth Century Studies, pp. 1 69-203 ; Stebbing's 
Verdicte of History Reviewed, pp. 47-82; 
Genest's History of the Stage, i. 41, x. 62; 
Aubrey's Letters (1813), ii. 295-6; Miscellanet 
Aulica (1702), pp. 130-60 (Cowley's letters from 
Paris to H. Bennet, afterwards lord Arlington). 
A complete edition of Cowley, edited by Grosait 
(1880-1), forms part of the Chertaey Worthies 
Library. A 'memorial introductioa' collecu 
most of the information about Cowley. Nichols's 
Illustrations, iv. 398.] L. S. 

COWLEY. HANNAH (174:^-1 S09), dra- 
matist and poet, was bom in 1743 in Tiverton, 
Devonshire. She was the daught^^r of Phihp 
Parkh(>U8(», a boc»ksollor of that toA\ni, a m:in of 
some attainments, hor paternal tTandmothor 
being a cousin of Gay, wlio was nccuf?rom»Hl 
to stay wit h her in Hanistnple. AVlien nl>iut 
twenty-fivo years of ajr*N Hannah Parkhnu^e 
married Mr. Cowley, who died in 1797. a wp- 
t ain in t he Kast India Company's servici'. She 
had Iwen some years married before t lie id*?a of 
writing presented itself to her. When wit- 
nessing a ]>erfonnance she said to her husljand, 
in disparag«*ment of the play, * Why, Icnuld 
write Jis well.' Her answer to his lauirh «^f 
incredulity consisted in writing the fir<tact 
of (1 ) * The Runaway.' The ent ire play was 
j finished in a fortnight, and sent to Garrick, 
by whom it was pr()d\ice<l at Drury Lane 
15 P>b. 1776. Its success was complete. It 
was printed in 1776, and was the precursor 
of (2) * Who's the l)u])e ?' farce, 8vo, 1779: 
T>rury Lane, 10 May 1779. 3. 'Albina, 
Countess Raimond,* a tragedy, 8vo, 1779: 
Ilaymarket, 81 July 1779. 4." *The Belles 
Stratagem,* comf'dN^Svo, 1782; Covent Gar- 
den, 22 Feb. 17^.*^ 5. *The School for Elo- 
quence,' interlude, not included in her printed 
works, Drury Lane, 4 April 1780. 6. *The 
World as it goes, or a Party at Montpellier/ 
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comedy, not printed, Covent Garden, 24 Feb. 
1781. It was played a second time 24 March 
1781, under the title * Second Thought* are 
Best,' but was damned on both occasions. 
7. * Which is the Man P ' comedy, 8vo, 1782; 
CJovent Garden, 9 Feb. 1782. 8. ' A Bold 
Stroke for a Husband,' comedy, 8vo, 1783; 
Covent Garden, 26 Feb. 1783. 9. * More 
Ways than One,' comedy, 8vo, 1784; Covent 
•Garden, 6 Dec. 1783. 10. 'A School for 
•Greybeards, or the Mourning Bride,' 8vo, 
1786; Brury Lane, 25 Nov. 1780, taken from 
Mrs. Behn^s 'Lucky Chance.' 11. 'The 
Fate of Sparta, or the Rival Kings,' tragedy, 
-8to, 1788 ; Drury Lane, 31 Jan. 1788. This 
piece, which is poor and inflated, elicited from 
Parsons the actor an extempore epigram : — 

Ingenious Cowley ! while we view*d 
Of Sparta's sons the lot severe. 

We caaght the Spartan fortitude, 
And saw their woes without a tear. 

12. 'A Day in Turkey, or the Russian 
Slaves,' comedy, 8vo, 1792 ; Covent Garden, 
3 Dec. 1791. 13. 'The Town before you,' 
<;omedy, 8vo, 1795 ; Covent Garden, 6 Dec. 
1794. These plays, with the exception of 
^ The School for Eloquence ' and ' The World 
as it goes,' were printed, together with some 
poems and a tale, under the title of * Works,' 
3 vols. London, 8vo, 1813. An earlier col- 
lection of plays was also issued, London, 
1776, 2 vols. 12mo. Many of them are in- 
cluded in various dramatic collections. The 
best are sprightly and vivacious. One or 
two remain in the list of acting plays, and 
others might be revived with a lair possi- 
bility of success. La^titia Hardy in 'The 
Belle's Stratagem ' has been a favourite with 
many between Miss Younge, the first expo- 
nent, and Mrs. Jordan, the second, and Miss 
Ellen Terry, whose late representation is 
8till agreeably remembi^red. Doricourt, the 
hero, has also been played among others by 
Lewis, Kemble, and Mr. Irving. Mrs. Cow- 
ley prided herself on her originalitv and her 
indliference to stage triumphs, llie boast 
was even put forward on her behalf that she 
never witnessed the first performance of one 
of her pieces. Her anxiety on their behalf, 
however, involved her in a newspaper war- 
fare with Hannah More, whom she taxed 
with plagiarism, and in quarrels with the 
managers of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
to whom, in a preface to 'Albina,' subse- 
quently suppressed, she imputed, most pro- 
bably in error, some misuse of her manuscript. 
In hier preface to the ' Town before vou ' sne 
expresses her disgust at the vitiated taste of 
the town, and her determination to write no 
more for the stage, a resolution to which, un- 



fortunately, she adhered. Her plots are, as 
a rule, her own, though she is not above 
using the work of others, and is careful when 
so doing to minimise her indebtedness. Some 
of her characters are freshly conceived, though 
their motives to action are not seldom in- 
adequate. Her poems include * The Maid of 
Arragon,' in two books, of which one only 
was printed, London, 1780 ; * The Siege of 
Acre,' in four books, published in 1799 in 
the ' Annual Register, and reprinted in six 
books in 1801; *The Scottish Village, or 
Pitcaim Green,' 4to, 1787 ; * Edwina,' a poem 
extracted from Hutchinson's * History of 
Cumberland,' Carlisle, 1 794, 4to. Under the 
si^ature of Anna Matilda she carried on 
with Robert Merry, * Delia Crusca,' a poetical 
correspondence in the * World.* Tliese com- 
positions were printed with those of ' Delia 
Crusca,' in two volumes, with port raits of the 
two authors ; the likeness or Mrs. Cowley 
presenting a bright, piquant face. In com- 
mon with others of the school Mrs. Cowley 
is lashed by Giflbrd in the 'Baviad and 
Mieviad.' Merrv and she were at the outset 
unknown to each other, and the raptures ex- 
pressed were Platonic. GifforSl makes some 
mirth out of the first meeting bet ween ' Delia 
Crusca ' and his * tenth Muse,' who had ' sunk 
into an old woman.' The name Anna Matilda 
which she adopted in the correspondence has 
passed into a byword for sentimental fiction. 
Her verse is 01 the namby-pamby order, and 
: merits Giflbrd's censure. (Jn the strength of 
' her comedies, however, she will maintain a 
place in literature. One or two well-written 
letters from her are ])rinted in the * Garrick 
C'Orrespondence,' Lond. 1832, pp. 222 et seq. 
In the * History of the Theatres of London,' 
1796, Oulton republishes the newspaper cor- 
respondence between Mrs. Cowley and Han- 
nah More. 

Mrs. Cowley died 11 March 1809 at Tiver- 
ton, leaving a son and daughter. The latter 
married the Rev. David Brown of Calcutta 
[q. v.] 

[Life of Mrs. Cowley prefixed to bor Works, 
1813; Genest's Account of the Stage; Baker, 
Reed, and Jones's Biographia Dramatica ; Gif- 
ford 8 Baviad and Mseviad ; Poems by Anna 
Matilda, Lond. 2 vols. 8vo, 1788 ; British Album, 
1792, 12mo.] J. K. 

COWPER. [See also Coopek and 

COUPEK.] 

COWPER, Sir CHARLES (1807-1876), 
Australian statesman, was bom at Dryford, 
Lancashire, 26 April 1807. His father, Wil- 
liam Cowper (1780- 1868^, was an archdeacon 
of New South Wales, and is separately noticed. 
CSuirles Cowper, like his younger brother. 
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'Wales, the duties of which office he dis- 
chATg^ with much adTsnCngs to the colon; 
until a long- and serious illness disabled him 
from further worlt. He died 20 Oct. 1875. 
Some time before his death Cowper was made 
K.C.M.O. His countiy estate, named Wi- 
Tenhoe, after Lad; Cowper's native place, 
Ii&d previously been settled on that lady by 
public subscription, in recog^nition of the 
eminent Bervicea of her husband to thecolony 
of New South Wales. 

[The biographical dstaili here KiTeD an bom 
HMtoD's Handboolt of Aiutralian Biographj. 
""''"" L New South Wftlw, aad Goyanior 



aenlan of the fruits of Cowper'a pablio 

must be songbt in the Colouiol Statistical He- 

tDzna.] H. M. C. 

COWPER, DOUGLAS (1817-1839), 
painter, born at Gibraltar 30 May 18J7, was 
third son of a merchant there, who removed 
toGuemser. HereCowper indulged on innate 
fondness for painting, and copied the few 
picturee that were to m found m that island. 
Ereptually, overcoming the repugnance of 
bis family to his being an artist, he came t« 
liondon, and, after some preliminary lessons 
from Mr. Soss, entered the Royal Academy 
schools. Here he made such rapid progress 
that in four months he gained the first silver 
tDedal for the best copy of Poussin's ' Rinaldo 
and Annida ' in the Dulwich Gallery. While 
eATuine a livelihood by portrait painting he 
devoted himself assiduously to the higher 
branches of his art, and in 1 837 exhibited at 
the Royal Academy ' The Last Interview,' 
followed in 1838 tn' ■ Shylock, Antonio, and 
Basaanio,' and in 1839 by ' Kate Kearney,' 
' Othello relating his Adventures,' and ' A 
Capuchin Friar. These last three works 
were very much admired, and the first two 
named were engraved by John Porter and 
E. Finden respectively. He also exhibited 
at the llritish Institution and the Society of 
British Artists. His pictures all found pur- 
chasers, and he seemed on the threshold of 
K prosperous career. Unfortunately in 1838 
he began to show sinis of consumption, which 
increased alarmingly in 1839. AFter a truit- 
Ims visit to the south of France be returned 
to Guernsey, and died on 28 Nov. 1839. 

[Redgnve's IKct. of English Artists ; Qiavee's 
Diet, of Artists, 17S0'1BB0; The Art Uaion, 
ISeS; Catalogusaof the Bojal Academy, &c.] 
L.C. 

COWPER, EDWARD (1780-1852), in- I 
ventOT, was bom in 1790. In 1816, when I 
he described himself as of ' St. Mary, New* | 
ington Butts, iionmonger and mechanist,' he | 



' obtained a patent (No. 3974) under the title 
of ' a method of printing paper for paper- 
han^ngs and other purposes, of which the 
chief feature consisted in curving stereotype 
plates and fixing them on cylinders for print- 
ing long rolls of paper. In 1818, styling 
himself as ' of Nelson Square, printer,' he 
patented (No. 4194) certain improvements 
m printing, which consisted of a method for 
a better distribution of the ink, and an im- 
proved manner of conveying the sheets from 
one cylinderto another. This was the origin 
of the 'perfecting machine,' which prints on 
both sides of the paper at once, and is tlie 
model on which the great majority of such 
machines are contrived down to the present 
day. Inconjunction with theinking arrange- 
ment, it formed the first machine, aa distm- 
guished from a press, on which good book- 
work coold be executed. Cowper did not 
invent the soft composition for distributing 
the ink, which superseded the old pelt-balls 
in hand-presses, but devised the system of 
forming it into rollers. He went into part- 
nership as a printer with his hrotJier-in-law, 
Augustus Applegath; theirhusinessinDuke 
Street, Stamford Street, was afterwards taken 
over by WiUiam Clowes fq. v.], and they 
exclusively devoted themselves to machine- 
making. In 1827 they jointly invented 
the four-cylinder machine, which Applegath 
erected for the 'Times,' superseding Koenig's 
machine. The rate of printing was five thou- 
sand an hour, an enormous acceleration of 
speed. Until lately nearly all country new»- 
pa|«r8 were produced by machines of this 
design. For many years Edward was in 
partnerslup with his orother Ebeneier, and 
the machines of Messrs. E. & E. Cowper 
were widely used, not oily in Great Britain, 
but throughout Europe. They also invented 
a cylinder card-printing machine. Towards 
the end of his life Edward Cowper was pro- 
fessor of manufacturing art and mechanics 
at King's College, London. His improve- 
ments were of extreme importance, and he 
may he said to have done for the printing 
machine what Watt didfor the steam-engine. 
He was the improver, as Nicholson was the 
projector, and Koenig the first inventor, of 
the steam printing machine. He died at 
Kensington 17 Oct. 1852, in his sixty-third 
year. His brother EsEifEZEB, who was bom 
m 1801, and died at Birmingham 17 Sept. 
1880, aged 76, carried on the practical part 
of the business. 

[Informstion from Hr. J. Southward ; Paper 
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Hefi; DwcriplionofAppli'gBt.hiindCowpOT'iHorl- 
■cmtiil Hndiina snil of ApplegiiUi'a Vcrdcnl Ub- 
Aioe for printing the Ttmsf, 1851, Sto,- Bobn't 
PicMrinl DuMlbook of Londnn, 1 BS4. pp. 76, Bte. ; 
Notes And QubHw, 4tJi ser. iii. 4S6. tu. IBS; 
Bigmonnnd Woman's Bibllognpby of Frialing. 
j. M : Annnul Rc«ut«r, 1880, p. 195.1 

H. E. T. 

COWPER, HENBY(176e-l&401,l(iwyer, 
wat< the third son of Oenenl Spenoer Cowper, 
b7C'hBrtotU^.daiic'ht«rof JohnBaber; grands 
BOH of William Oswper, clerk of the psrlia- 

ments 1739-40, and great -frandson of Spencer 
Oowper, judge (16«&-irS) [q.v.] (Pedigree 
in Clutterhuck'a Herfford>hii^.\\. 196). He 
WHS called to the bar at the Hi'ldle Temple 
26 May 1776. P'or many years he was clerk 
Msistant of the parliament and cterk of the 
bouHe of peers. He published in 8 vols, in 
1783 'Reports of Cases in the Court ofKing's 
Bench from Hilaiy term UOeor^III to 18 
George III,' and a second edition appeared 
in 1800. He died at Tewin Water 1'8 Nov. 
1640. Ho married his couain-german. Haria 
Judith, eldest daughter of Rev. John Cowper, 
D.D., rector of Berkhampelead St. Peter's, 
but had DO issue. By his will he left a sum 
of money for educating the poor children of 
Hertingfordbury parish. 

[Clutlerlmfk'B HBrlfocdshire, ii. 195 ; CuBsaiiB's 
HerlfordHhiiH, ii. US; GhdC. Mag. nsv BBries, 
1841, ir. 320: Brit. Mae. Cat.] 

COWPER, MARY, first CoPirrEsa Cow- 
PBafl685-l"i;4), daughter of JohnClavering 
<hf Chopwell, Durham, was married to Wil- 
liam, first earl Cowper [q. v.], in 1706. The 
marria^ was kept secret for some months 
(September 1706 to February 1707V The 
first letter which she wrote to her husband 
after the marriage bears the following en- I 
dorsemfintbyhim: ' First letter received from 
my wife, formerly Mrs. Claverinff, having 
been privately married to her witnout con- j 
summation, by which it appears I judged ; 
rightly of her understanding ; I hope also of 
her other good qualities : I was not induced 
to the choice by any ungovernable desire; 
hut I very coolly and deliberately thought 
her the fittest wife to entertain me and to 
live as I tnl^ht when reduced to a private 
condition, with which a person of great es- 
tate would hardly have been contented,' &c. 
She seems to have been a lady of consider- 
able attractions, intelligence, and accom- 
plishments. On the accession of Geoige I 
she was appointed a lady of the bedchamber 
to the Prmcess of Wales, with whom she 
had corrMpunded for some years, and whose 




i6 COI 

cc>nfldan[«sh^ becaine. TttooTfc 

' family, she srdenlly espoused borl 

Cilitica] principled On enti-ruuT'l 
lUsebolJ she heama to k#-p a ■^- 

I perfect cnny of wEich Wna l.-nl u , -, j- 

, lo Iiord Campboll. imd fn>>'lj iwed b; ba 
for the puqioso of hia biotrraphv of Ijai 
; Cowpnr. It was wiited, witJi ih'o «ddit»« 
I of a aubBequently di^ioovernl frafromi, fags 
I the original maniiscript, with an intndae- 
' tioD, nol.-s, and appNiilired, hy tie Ha* 
Spencer Cowper in 18W (I^^adon, 8tn). li 
i consists of two fragments, the finrt ooi<r% 
I the period between October 17U aad O- 
I tober 1716, the Mwoml being iIm rmwl 4 
' little more than two month i^,'A|i'n hd.I M»i 
, 1720, during which the ni _ ' ' 

' reconciliaticmof thekingnr ' 
were in pn^ress. The rr , 
, mediate and subsequent [ 
stroyed hy Lady Cowper in , , _.. ..i.-.-i. ,i-. 
husband fell under suBpicIun ol' iroiupW) 
in the Jacobite plot, and she was apnffhA- 
«ve lest his house might be searched. Tb 
earlier papers probablT contained mattoiv- 
lating to the quarrel between the king tul 
the prince which would not have been gnir 
ful to the former. The reason fur datnriv 
the later pspers is not apparenl, asit >eei» 
very unlikely that Cowper wa« really in- 
volved in the conspiracy. Lady Cowpff 
survived her husband by aboat fotir nvnw. 
dyii^ on 5 Feb. 172S-4. 

[Diary of Mary, Countew Cowpw. 1T11.«L 
edited bj tJie Hon. Spencer Cowper, I^wdiB, 
1861. Sto, 2Dd adiUon, 18SS ; HlM. Big-GlmS. 
Diary, 1724, p. 10.] jTjLR 

COWPER, SPENCER (ie»-17Sn. 

judge, was the younger bnitbet of WilliM 

Cowper the chancellor [q.v.l He wan Hire in 

1009, educated at WeetmiiiM.r , „1U) t,, rt,. 

bar,and in 1090 made cont r< I ' 

}f ouse estates, with a resid. 

House,St.01ave'8. HewKTii 

and was acquainted with n i; 

Hertford, named Stout, who liiid b.>n iaf- 

porters of hia (iither and brother ateltetiau. 

The daughter, Sarah Stout, ftdl in lore will 

him, though he waa already niiuTieJ. sml V 

came melajicholy upon his m : ~ 

pany. At the spring assix^- - 

her house in the evening, [j. - 

the interest on a mortgage. 

his own lod^in£S,Bnd nexi . 

found dead m the river. Cm ^ 

law-yers who had spent thiv 

ford and goseiped about &^. . 

accused or murdering her. 1 1 , 

before BaronHassell on 10 July IQiHi. TWs 
was absolately no direct eniixcn ; tba |ira- 
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•ecution relyiDff chieflj upon the aT^ument 
that, aa the boay h&d floated, the girl must 
liave been put into the water after death, and 
therefore luul not drowned herself. To meet 
this BMUmption BTidenee was given by the 
Jkmous pI^Bidans Garth, Hans Sloaue, and 
'William Cowper (no relation to the defen- 
dant^. The judge was singularly feeble, but 
the aefendaots were acquitted. Their inno- 
cence is beyond a doubt, as was admitted by 
impartial people at the time (Luttbell, iv. 
618, 689). The prosecutions were said to be 
mggested by a double motive. The tories of 
Hertford wished to hang a member of an 
eminent whig &mily, and the quakers U> 
dear their bcdy of tiJa reproach of suicide. 
Pamphlets were published on both sides, and 
an attempt was made to cairy on the case by 
•n appeal of murder. The judges, however, 
leftised the writ, considering (besides various 
ions) that the prosecution was 



Cowper represented Beeraktou in the par- 
liaments of 1706 and 1706. He was one of 
the managers of the impeachment of 3ache- 
Tarell, and lost his seat m the reaction which 
followed. In 1711 he was elected member for 
Trnroi in 1714 he became attorney-general 
to the Prince of Wales, and in 1717 chief 
justice of Chester. On the accession of 
ueona II ha was made attorney-general of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and on 24 Oct. 1727 
jndge of the common pleas. He died 10 Dec. 
I737. He was buried at Hertingfordbury, 
-where there is a monument to him by Bon- 
billac. 

Cowper wa« the grand&ther of William 
Cowper the poet, in whose life several of this 
judge's descendants are mentioned. By his 
fiirt wife, Pennington Goodere, Spencer Cow- 
per had three sons and a daughter. William, 
the eldest son, was clerh of the parliaments, 
and died 14 Feb. 1740, when the patent of 
luB office passed to his eldest sou, William, 
<rf Hertingfordbury, who is mentioned in the 
poef s life as ' Major Cowper,' and who died 
in 1760. Spencer, the second son of the 
clerk of the parliaments and brother of 
Major Cowper, was in the ^ards, com- 
manded a brigade in the American war, be- 
came lieutenant-governor of lynemonth, and 
died at Ham, Surrey, 13 March 1797 (Note* 
and Queriei, 2nd ser. li. 348). He is men- 
tioned in the poet's life as < General Cowper.' 
The judge's second son, John, was the poet's 
&ther. His third son, Ashley, was barrister, 
clerk of the parliamenU, and died 1788. The 
profits of his ' very lucrative office ' were 
not his but his nephew's. General Cowper 
(9oVTBSi'aOoup«r,yi.269). AshleyCowper 
hadthreedaughtera: Harriet (d. 16 Jan. 1607), 



I married to Sir Thomas Hesketh (e^. March 
1778) ; Eliiabeth Charlolte, married to Sir 

I Archer Croft j and Theodora Jane, the poet's 
first love, who died in 1824. The judge's 
daiwhter, Judith, married Colonel Martin 

' Msdan, M.P., and by him was mother of 
Martin Madan, author of ' Thelyphthora,' of 
Spencer Madan, bishop of Peterborough, and 
of a daughter, who married her cousin Major 
(William) Cowper, and died 15 Oct. 1797 in 
her seventy-first year. Some of Mrs. Ma- 
dan's poems will be found in 'Poems by 
Eminent Ladies ' (1766), ii. 137-44. 

[Foss'a Jndgw, viii. 114-20; Burte'a Pw^ 
age (1883), 327 ; Cobbett's State Trials, liiL 
1108^1250, where art printed several pamph- 
lets relating to the trials; Notes and Quenn, 
Srd BBT. i. 81, 191, 214, 27S. Sfi4, 43S ; Mac- 
anlay's History, v. 236-39 ; Blsc^ood's Mag. 
for July IBfll ; article reprinted iu Page?s 
Fniilee and Paradoxes,] L. B. 

COWPER, SPENCER, D.D. (171S- 
1774), dean of Durham, youngest son of 
William, earl Cowper [q. v,], lord chancellor 
of Great Britain, was bom in Loudon in 
1713, and educated at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford (B.A. 1731, M.A. 1734, B.D. and D.D. 
1748). He becamerectorof Fordwi(!h,Kent, 
prebendary of Canterbury 1742, and dean 
of Durham 1746. He died at Durham on 
25 March 1774, and was buried in the east 
transept of the cathedral, called the Nine 
Altars, where a monument was erected to 
his memory. 

Besides some occasional sermons he pub- 
lished; 1. ' A Speech made at the Enthrone- 
ment and InstaUation of Richard [TVevor], 
Bishop of Durham,' Durham, 1753, 4to. 
3. ' Eight Discourses preached on or near 
the great festivals in the cathedral church 
of Durham. To which is added a Letter to 
a young lady on the Sacrament, and on the 
Evidence for the Christian Religion,' London. 
1773, 8vo. 

[Hntchinson's Dnrham, ii. 169; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecd. ii. 365, iii. 60. 620 ; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit Mns. ; Gent. Mag. xliv. 190. ilii. 
271 ; Cat. of Oxford QnidnatM (1861), p. 16«; 
Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), i. 62, iii. 300.1 

T. C. 

COWPER or CODPER, WILLIAM 
(1568-1619),biBhopofGaUoway,8onofJoha 
Coupar, merchant- tailor, of Edinburgh, was 
bominl568. After receiving some elementary 
instruction in his native city, and attendinga 
school at Dunbar for four years, he entered in 
1580 the university of St. Andrews, where 
he graduated M.A.in 1683. Hethenwentto 
England, where he was for some years aasist- 
ant^master in a school at Hoddesdon, Hert- 
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tiinr 1(1 Kdinboivti he wu 

dft prnnrh^ Dlibn church fjf .Scotland 

in ISM Mul MJmiUed miaijt«r nt the |«ruih , 
orBotUuinnu,Htirlin({*liire,iD Aiignsr 1687, 
wbaaaBhcwutratulatM to the tcwiul charge , 
of P«rthinOc(/)t»rlfiW. He wm « mBmber , 
of aul <>/ tb(i aiai naiwiiibliHi of thn church 
from Iflfffi to IflOH. Mthoagk one of the 
tonj-twa n)inMt''rii who aiKiied the protest 
la parUunimt, I Julf ItKMt, aniiut the in- 
troduetion'jfcpUcf^Mc^fheinlOO^ attended 
tha packed ataembl^ rented bj the prcsb^- 
tatiau M UDconatitutkmal, aaa tttao thia 
tima eoDcnrrad in tba maaaaraa taocUoned 
bj tba rojal aatboritjin behalf of epiacopacy. 
whan prennit at eonrt in London in tJie Ut- 
t«r vaar, he waa aeitt bv the kins to thcToirer 
to wal with Andrew HolviUe, but at he waa 
mubta to Infloenco hlni tho matter was left 
loBiahopSpntiawood(CAi.DHKwooD,irMto/y, 
v!. H'iO). tin WM tiromntnl u> the hUhopnc 
of nallawiiy:tl July l<ll2,iindwiuiaUomBde 
doaii of tbi- ('hBtHil ftojal. Ilia character u 
delinnatod by Cnldorwoiid ii by no means 
ilatturjnK, but Ibo {jortrait is duubtlats co- 
loured by party prejudice. * Qo was,' says 
Cijderwooa, ' B man nUod with self-cnnreato, 
and impntinnt of anio contradiction, more ve- 
bnoietit in thn wron([ courne thanaVRrhe was 
forvnnt in tbn ri^bt, whorln ho imcmcd to be 
fbrvnnt unnufth. H« roulu bis residence in 
thn CanunRnt^, nouro to the Chapell HotbII, 
whuroof he was dmiiie, and went sometimes 
but uDou in two vears till his diocme. When 
bs went tin h'lhnvnil himself verie impori- 
ouslie' (iA. vii. fl49). Spotiswood, on the 
Other hand, wna of opinion that he ' alTectcd 
too muoh the auplaufte of the pnojile.' He 
diod 18 tVb. ieitf,andwiui iutBrrHlinGrey- 
(Hors ohurohynrJ, Edinburgh. He had the 
ohiuf pari iu lli>.' I'lHuiioHltinn of the prayer- 
book oompli'i'd ill I'll!), lull ni-vor bniuglit 
into use. Ill- i.IIkii.u-. urliiii)^ am mu ' 
lUparlor in ^(,vl.' mni m in-t i>r thought 
most ofllii' "iiiiilrii' [iiililu'iiliinis of the tiu 
InhitlifetiiiK' wuriiiiiil'liiiliini: 'TUnAuiiIotny 
of a(!hrifltiiiuMau/ lUlli > Tliree Treatiaes 
concerning Ohrist,' 1813; 'The Holy Alpha- 
bat of Ziun'ii Scholars ; by way of Commen- 
taT7 on thu exix. Psalm," 1613 ; ' Good News 
from Cauaau ; or an Exposition of David's 
I'eniliinliftl Pwilm after he had none in unto 
Jtathslioba,' 101.1 ; ' A Mirror of Mercy ; or 
tho Prodignl's Ciniversion expounded,' 1614 ; 
' Dikaiolcigin ; ooulaininB a just defence of his 
former apuloiry aftainst llavid Hume,' 1614; 
' Sermou on Titua ii. 7, 8,' 1016 ; ' Two Ser- 
mons on Psalm cxxl. 8, and Psulm IxxxTiii. 
I",' l(i18. nis ' Works,' among which was 
includod' A Commentary on the IteTelation^,' 
' ' which was prefixed an account of his 



appMred m 1623; 3tad ad 

(be -TinBfhaf ifeC 

treatises ' ap pearrf m IflaSL 

[Life pnOxad to b Toib: Tn^aw ^ 
CaldfTWDod and 8 |iuti a» w J; "nM^MMiajs 
Utentj ffiKdcy J GaPuwai. H-Ht ; XHm* 
Life of Aodnw MdriSa; K^^ C^A«wtf 
Scouiah Bititagg: HavSeDtraRaCi grAiHi* 
ii. 614,693.] T.F.H. 

oowpEB, WILLIAM (lew-ineva^ 

geoB, was the TOOB^est aoa <tf Itii haul &«- 
per of Petersfeld m Shmst, wkie he waa 
Wn in 1666. Hianamsia 
pbonetiealW Cooper. Fimn I 
the trial of'^Spenoer Oovperfq.T.],! 
waa called as a witness, it ap p a a ra lint W 
waa not related to the dtaDoelloi's bmily. 
He waa apprenticed to William Bignalt, a 
London surgeon, on 3^ March 1683, eontiimad 
bia apprenticeehip under anotlira' 



on 9 March 1691, and bcoan practice 

don. In 1694 he published 'U3rotomia Ba- 
formata ; or, a New Administration of tk 
MiiBcles of the Humane Bodies, wbemn ^ 
tnie uses of the muscles are explained, tlw 
errors of former anatomists concenuns them 
confuted, and several muscles not hitherto 
taken notice of described: to which are sob- 
joined a KTSphical description of the bones and 
other anatomical observations,' London. To 
his copy of this work the author made manu- 
Bcript additiana and corrections, and prepared 
a short lustorical pre&ce and a long introdmv 
tion on muscular mechanics. Thirteen years 
after his death a new edition, with the«e ad- 
ditions, was publieheil, at the charge of Dr. 
Mead, and edited by Dr. Jurin, Dr. Pember- 
ton, and Mr. Joseph Tanner, a surgeon, with 
the altered title ' Myotomia Beformata ; or, 
an AnatomicalTreatiseon tha Muscles of the 
Human Body,'London, 1724. Inl696Cow- 
per was clectedafellow of the Royal Society, 
and in 1698 published at Oxford ' The Ana- 
tomy of Humane Bodies, with figures drawn 
after the life by some of the best mafteis in 
Europe, and curiously engraven in 114 cop- 
perplates. lEustrsted with lar^ expUcatioo* 
containing many new anatomical discoTerief 
and chirurgical ohservatjons. To wludi it- 
added an introduction explaining Ihe animal 
economy.' A second edition was pnblishtid 
at Lejden in 1637. This work gan rise to 
a controTersy with Dr. Bidloo, a Dutch pm- 
fessor, as to Cowner's use of platva taken 
firom a book of Bidloo's on anatomy. Bidltio 
began by attacking Cowper in ''Gnlielant 
Cowper,criminisliterariicit«lns coram tribn- 
na!i nobiliss. ampli.Ks. societstjs Brilanno {mc] 
regite per Godefridum Bidloo,' Leyden, ITOv 
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Dr. Hutton, physician to William III, had 
told BicUoo that Ck)wperwa8 ahout to trans- 
late and plafidarise his work, whereupon Bidloo 
■wrote an abrupt letter to Cowper in Latin, 
"which received no answer ; other letters to 
Cowner and to and from Br, Hutton followed, 
and finally Bidloo accused Smith and Wal- 
ford, the publishers, and Cowper himself of 
£raud in publishing the plates and of issuing 
ft mere pirated compilation from Bidloo's ana- 
tomy. After several months Cowper wrote 
to Bidloo denying Bidloo^s sole right to the 
plates, and repudiating the charge of borrow- 
ing a text which was, he said, erroneous, and 
"which he had made his own by endless cor- 
rections and amplifications, nothing resem- 
bling Bidloo being left but a common basis of 
universally accepted anatomy. The whole 
correspondence is printed in Bidloo*s tract 
-with much abusive language, and a minute 
critidsm of Cowper as an anatomist. Cow- 
per is called a highwayman in English, lest 
the Latin term snould not be clear enough, 
and is said to be a miserable anatomist who 
-writes like a Dut<5h barber. In 1701 Cowper 
replied in ' EvYapurria in aua dotes pluriime 
et singulares Gfodefridi Bidloo M.D. et in il- 
lustrissima Leydarum Academia anatomise 
professoris celeberrimi, ])eritia anatomica, pro- 
Ditas, ingenium, elegantisd latinitatis, lepores, 
candor, numanitas, ingenuitas, solertia, ve- 
recundia, humilitas, urDanitas, &c., celebran- 
tur et ejusdem citation! humillime respon- 
4etur.* These figures, says Cowper, were 
^brawn by Gerard de Luirens for Swammer- 
^Uun, and Cowper's publisher had purchased 
impressions of them. Entirely fresn descrip- 
tions had been added, and the book was a 
new one and no piracy. Very little evidence 
IB produced of these statements. The con- 
troversy has all the acerbity of its contempo- 
Taiy dispute on the epistles of Phalaris, and 
Oowpers title seems to have been suggested 
l>y parts of the index of Boyle against Bent- 
ley. An impartial perusal shows that Bidloo 
unjustly depreciates Cowper's work and has 
no ground lor charging him with plagiarism 
as far as the descriptive anatomy is concerned. 
The origin of the work seems, however, to 
have been a request to Cowper from the Eng- 
lish publishers to write letterpress to the 
Dutcn plates, and though the plates may have 
been prepared for Swammerdam, it remains 
clear tnat some invasion of the rights of Bidloo 
and his Dutch publishers in the plates took 
place, and that Cowper connived at this inva- 
«ion. The book shows an amount of learning 
acquired by dissection and of original observa- 
tion beyond all plagiarism, and it took its 
place as the best Emdish anatomy which had 
appeared. In 170K2 Cowper pubbshed * Glan- 



dularum quarundam nuper detectarum duo- 
tuumque earum excretionum descriptio cum 
figuris.' A pair of racemose glands, which 
are themselves situated beneath the anterior 
end of the membranous part of the urethra in 
the male, and whose ducts open into the bul- 
bous part of the urethra, are described, and 
are to this day known by anatomists as Cow- 
per's glands. There are some remarks by 
Cowper in Drake's * Anthropologia * (London, 
1717, i. 188), and he published several papers 
in the ' Philosophical Transactions,* of wnich 
the most interesting are : (No. 208) experi- 
ments with Colbatcn's styptic, in which he 
shows the dangerous and inefiectual nature 
of the nostrum, and incidentally points out 
the differences between the vascular system 
of youth and that of age ; (222) on the ef- 
fects of a renal calculus lasting eight years 
in the kidney of a woman ; (262) a case of 
union of a divided heel tendon in a carpenter 
after Cowper had united the edges by su- 
tures ; (286) on cases of empyema ; (28i3) on 
the structure of the pulmonary vein ; (810) 
anatomical and chirurgical observations (in 
this important paper he describes how he had 
demonstrated the junction of arterial and ve- 
nous capillaries in a cat and in a dog) ; (2d9) 
in this paper he exactly describes degenerative 
disease of the aortic valves, and had clearly 
observed the pulse which accompanies sucn 
disease, a discovery often erroneously attri- 
buted to Corri^n in 1829, more justly claimed 
for Vieussens m 1716, but certainly nrst made 
by Cowper. 

Cowper had a considerable surgical prac- 
tice, and these papers prove that nis attain- 
ments in patholoffy and comparative anatomy 
were as respectable as his knowledge of human 
anatomy and practical surseiy. 

In 1 708 he suffered from dimculty of breath- 
ing, and during the winter became dropsical. 
He gave up work (Mead's Preface) and re- 
tired to his native place, where he died on 
8 March 1709, and is buried in the parish 
church. 

[Works ; MannBcript Apprentice Register and 
Freemen's Register of Barbers' Company.] 

N. M. 

COWPER, WILLIAM, first Earl Cow- 
PEB (d, 1728), first lord chancellor of Great 
Britain, grandson of Sir William Cowper, 
created a baronet for his royalist devotion 
4 March 1642, was eldest son of Sir William 
Cowper, bart., a whig politician, who was 
concerned with Shaftesbury in indicting 
the Duke of York as a popish recusant in 
1680, and who represented Hertford in par- 
liament in 1679-81, 1688-90, 1696-9, and 
died in 1706. His mother was Sarah, 
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riiuw, and ijiTii 
■lur '(f that, jn 
ImiKlh. In 1000 hn appMred 



fiir iJiB |irua«culiuii at ibn trial of Liinl Mo- 
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selyes with the usual offerings on new year's 
day. His example was not followed hy the 
chiefs of the other courts, and he suffered 
a certain loss of popularity with them. He 
-wns placed on the commission for the treaty 
of union on 10 April 1706, and opened the 
negotiations at the Ck)ckpit on the 16th. The 
Scotch commissioners sat apart from the Eng- 
lish, the interchange of yiews being effected 
by writing, the lord keeper and the lord 
chancellor of Scotland acting as intermedia- 
ries. Hence Cowper figures more prominently 
in the history of the negotiations than any 
other English commissioner. As, howeyer, 
the delibsrations on either side were kept 
strictly secret, it is imj>ossible to say how far 
his influence extended in the shaping of the 
treaty, which Burnet attributes mainly to 
Lord Somers. On 28 July Cowper deliyered 
to the queen a draft of the treaty, which, 
withdignt alterations, was subsequently rati- 
fied by both parliaments. His nrst wife had 
died before he receiyed the seal. In Septem- 
ber 1706 he married Mary, daughter of John 
Clayering of Chipwell, m the bishopric of 
i>urham, the marriage, howeyer, being kept 
secret until 26 Feb. 1706-7. On 9 Noy. 
1706 he was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Cowper of Wingham in Kent. 
His first reported utterance in the House of 
Ijords is a brief but extremely graceful speech 
(entered in the Journal 5 Dee, 1706), in 
which heconyeys to the Duke of Marlborough 
the thanks of the house for the yictory of 
Ramillies. On 4 May 1707, the Act of Union 
haying come into operation on the first of the 
month, he was declared by the queen in coun- 
cil lord high chancellor of Great Britain. 
The intrigues of the Duke of Marlborough in 

1709 to obtain the appointment of commander- 
in-chief for life met with determined opposi- 
tion from Cowper, who declared that he would 
neyer put the seal to the commission. In 

1710 Cowper presided at the trial of Dr. 
Sacheyerell in Westminster Hall. The pro- 
ceedings beffan on 27 Feb. and occupied three 
weeks. The lord chief justice and cnief baron 
and ten puisne judges were unanimous in 
holdinff that the omission to specify passages 
on which the change was based inyalidated 
the proceedings. (%wper abstained from any 
public expression either of assent or dissent, 
and on the strength of an old precedent in 
the reign of Charles I, it was held immate- 
rial. Cowper yoted for Sachevereirs con- 
demnation. The excitement caused by the 
trial led to the defeat of the whigs in the 
autumn, and the expulsion of their leaders 
from the cabinet. Harley was anxious that 
Cowper should continue in office, and re- 
peatedly pressed him to do so, and the queen 



would hardly accept his surrender of the seal. 
He resigned, howeyer, on 28 Sept. Cowper 
now deyoted himself with energy to the busi- 
ness of opposition. St. John haying attacked 
the late ministry in a letter to the * Exami- 
ner,' he replied by a long letter in the * Tat- 
ler,' a somewhat ponderous affair, in which 
he denounces * the black hypocrisy and pre- 
yarication, the senrile prostitution of all Eng- 
lish principles, and maleyolent ambition ' 
characteristic of the other party. Both let- 
ters are printed in the * Somers Tracts ' (ed. 
Scott), xiii. 71-86. In the debate of 11 and 
12 Jan. 1711 on the conduct of the war in 
Spain, in which the late ministry were ac- 
cused of haying left the Earl of Peterborough 
without adequate means to prosecute the war 
with yi^our, Cowper took a leading part, 
though it is impossible to gather from the 
report how far his defence was effectiye. 
The yote of censure was carried by a substan- 
tial majority. In the debate on the address 
(7 Dec. 1711) he supported the Earl of Not- 
tingham's amendment that a clause should 
be inserted to the effect * that no peace could 
be safe or honourable to Qreat Britain or 
Europe if Spain and the West Indies were 
allotted to any branch of the house of Bour- 
bon.' In the debate on the ne^tiations for 
peace in June 1712, the Earl of Strafford in- 
sinuating that the backwardness of the Dutch 
was due to the intrigues of the Duke of 
Marlborough, Cowper replied with much ani- 
mation that * according to our laws it could 
neyer be sugc^sted as a crime in the meanest 
subject, much less in a member of that august 
assembly, to hold correspondence with our 
allies.' This deliverance appears to have 
been effective at the time, but it cannot be 
regarded as enunciating a sound principle of 
constitutional law. A motion was made 
(17 March 1714) * for an account of the in- 
stances which had been made for restoring 
to the Catalans their ancient privileges and 
the letters relating thereto.' This, as also a 
further motion on the same subject on the 
31st, received Cowper's support. He spoke 
in favour of the Earl of Wnarton's motion 
that a reward should be proclaimed for the 
apprehension of the Pretender, dead or alive 
(8 April 1714), and led the opposition to the 
second reading of the bill for suppressing 
schools kept by dissenters (June), but wsls 
beaten, and attempted, without success, to 
amend it in committee. At this time he was 
much courted by Harley, now earl of Oxford. 
On the death of the queen Coi^'per was ap- 
pointed by the elector of Hanover one of 
* the lords justices' in whom, by the statute 
6 Anne, c. 41, ss. 10, 11, and 12, the supreme 
power was vested during the interregnum. 
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The bill, however, passed the house of peers science he was deficient. Steele dedicated 
without a division (7 April 1720). A ques- the third volume of the * Tatler' to him, and 
tion addressed by Uowper to tne ministry an enthusiastic panegyric upon him under 
concerning an absconding cashier of the South the name of * Manilius,' written by his hum- 
Sea Company on 23 Jan. 1721 appears to be ble finend Hughes at the time when there 
the earliest recorded instance of a public in- was least to expect from his patronage (1712\ 
terpellation of ministers. On 18 Dec. he fills one number of the 'Spectator' (No. 467;. 
moved the repeal of certain clauses of the He was a feUow of the Koyal Society and 
Quarantine Act ; on 11 Jan. 1722 he called one of the governors of the Charterhouse, 
attention to ' the pernicious practice of build- By his first wife he had one son only, who 
ing ships of force for the French,' and moved died in boyhood ; by his second wife he had 
that the judges should be ordered to introduce two sons (William, who succeeded to the title, 
a bill to put an end to it. On 3 Feb., the and Spencer [q. v.], who took holy orders and 
lord chancellor bein^ two hours late and the became dean of Durham) and two daughters, 
lord chief justice, who was commissioned to Two of his speeches in passing sentence on 
take his place on the woolsack in his absence, the rebel lords were printed in pamphlet form 
not being present, Cowper moved that the in 1715 (Brit. Miu. Cat), and a few of his 
house proceed to elect a speaker ad interim, letters wul be found in * Letters by several 
The lord chancellor then arriving excused Eminent Persons,' London, 1772, 8vo (Brit 
himself on the ground that he haa been de- Mus. Cat), and in the ' Corre^ondence of 
tained by the kmg in council at St. James's. John Hughes,' Dublin, 1773, 12mo (Brit 
This excuse the lords refused to accept, and Mus, Cat), others in Addit. MSS. 20103, 
entered a lengthy protest in the journal of ff. 7-33, and 22221, f. 260. 
the house (signed by Cowper) in which they ^^ , ^. ^. , . ^ . ,««« 
affirmed that the house was Hhe greatest [^!^"?"'S^ ?'^^??°^ '?,1^?L"'^ 
council in the kingdom, to which afi other P«»«nted to the Roxbur^he Qub by Ed Craven 
councils ought to give way.' On 26 Oct. Hawtrey) coveiB the penod from 1705 to 1714; 
>V ^^ ^^ J Tv* -i^^ 1 Jf^\^^T^^ It consists chiefly of brief minutes of cabinet 
Cowper opposed the committal of the Duke councils and jottings of private conversations with 
of Norfolk to the Tower on susmcion of trea- politicians ; it becomes very slight and frsgmen- 
aon. An assertion by the Jacobite conspira- tary after his surrender of the seal Lady Cow- 
tor Layer, in the course of his examination per's Diary (edited by the Hon, Spencer Cowper, 
before a committee of the House of Commons London, 1864, 8vo) begins where her husband's 
in January and February 1723, that he had leaves off, but is only continuous for two years 
been informed that Cowper was a member of [see Cowpbr, Mart, 1686-1724]. Other sources 
a club of disaffected persons known as Bur- of information are : the obituary notice in the 
ford's Club, elicited from Cowper a public Chronological Diary, appended to the Historical 
declaration of the entire groundlessness of Register for the year 1728; Berry's County Ge- 
the charge. The bill of p^s and penalties neaJogJes (Hertfordshire), p. 168 ; Clarke^ Life 
SLgainst Atterbury was earnestly op^ by ?f I'i^^r^ "/^^ ' ?*P'V?° w^^^^^i^^" 

«)wper, who cloid the debate with^^isd^mi "• ^^^iJ'''^^''o^!?^Z J^^^^^^ 

. V. • . .t_ !•• j« • 1 turn of), 1. 642, 647, 669, 666, 674, 681, 686. 

ptestagamsttheexerciseof judicial powers ^^^ J^ jj 2; Clutterbuik's Hertfordshire, ii. 

by parliament without the fomal prc^dmg igg. Burnet's Own Time (Oxford ed.), iv. 480 

by impwchment QS May 1723). He also note, v. 220, 248, 299, vi. 11 note, 31 note, 76 

opposed Walpole s biU for * laying a tax upon note ; Additional Annotetions, p. 1 46 ; HoweU's 

papiste ' (20 May). On 6 Oct. 1723 he took state Trials, xii. 1446-7, xiii. 123. 199, 219, 246, 

a severe cold while travelling from London 272, 274, 422, 466, 471, 494-6, 498-9, 601-2, 

to his seat in Hertfordshire, of which he died 604-6, 609-12, 616, 621, 666, 623, 742-44, 1086, 

five days later. He was buried in Herting- 1 066, 1 09 1,11 98, xv. 466-7, 847, 893, 1046- 11 96; 

fordbury church. Ambrose Philips celebrated Luttrell's Relation of Steto AflEairs, iv. v. vi. ; 

his virtues in an ode styled by courtesy 'Pin- Pari. Hist. v. 1227, vi. 279-86, 646, 826, 887, 

daric ' (Chalmbes, Ilnolish Poets, xiii. 121). ^61-6. 1039. 1060» 1146, 1266, 1330, 1331, 1337- 

The Duke of Wharton in the * True Briton ' i?38 1361-6, 1364 ; vii, 42-6 104 111 224, 

(No. 40) magnified his genius and extolled 306. 641, 669, 691-4 606 2 641 709 894. 933 

tis virtue interms of the most extravagant f »• ^«^» .T*"' **' ^^^'. ^l^' ^J^'J^f ' .^'^ 

I T> /r u aj xtt -^ •• Joum. xviii. 177: Coxes Sir B. Walpole, 11.; 

eulogy. Pope (imitefton^^iJoraoe, epist. 11. despatch of Lord Townshend to Secretly Stan^ 

bk. 11.) and Lord Chesterfield agree m de- ^io^, 2 Nov. 1716; Evelyn's Diary, ad fin.; 

acnbing him as a consummate orator. His chron. Reg. appended to Hist. Reg. (1717), 

person was handsome, his voice melodious, p. 45, (1718) p. 11 ; Voltaire's Diet Phil. *Aflirma- 

his elocution perfect, his style pure and ner- tion par serment; ' Welsb/s Lives of Eminent 

Tous, his manner enffaging. On the other Judges; Foas's Lives of the Judges; Collins's 

handy in logical faculty and grasp of legal Peerage (Brydges), iv.] J. M. R. 
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COWPER,\VILLIAM, M.D.(1701-1767), 
antiquary, was the third son of the liev. John 
Oowper, M.A., of Overlegh, Cheshire, by 
Catherine, daughter of William Sherwin, 
beadle of divinity and bailiff of the university 
of Oxford. He was baptised at St. Peter's, 
Chester, on 29 July 1701, was admitted a 
student at Ley den on 27 Oct. 1719, and pro- 
bably took his doctor's decree in that uni- 
versity. For many years he practised as a 
physician at Chester with great reputation. 
in 1745 he was elected mayor of Chester. 
He died at Overlegh on 20 Oct. 1767, and was 
buried at St. Peter's, Chester. He married in 
1722 Elizabeth, daughter of John Lonsdale of 
High Kyley, Lancashire, but had no issue. 

Cowper, who was a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, published anonymously * A 
Summary of the Life of St. Werburgh, with 
an historical account of the images upon her 
shrine (now the episcopal throne) in the choir 
of Chester. Collected from antient chronicles 
and old writers, by a Citizen of Chester,' 
Chester, 1749, 4to. This work is said to 
have been stolen from the manuscripts of 
Mr. Stone. He was also the author of * II 
Penseroso: an evening's contemplation in 
St. John's churchyard, Chester. A rhapsody, 
written more than twenty years ago, and 
now (first) published, illustrated with not«s 
historical and explanatory,' London, 1767, 
4to, addressed, under the name of M. Mean- 
well, to the Key. John Allen, M.A., senior 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
rector of Tarporloy, (^heshire. In this work 
Cowpor takes a view of some of the most 
remarkable places around Chester distin- 

fuished by memorable personages and events. 
le was ail intellip^ent antiquary and pre- 
served many valuable manuscript collections 
of Williamson and others which would other- 
>vise have perished. He also left several 
works of his own compihition relative to the 
anciont history of Ciieshire and Chester. 
These manus('ri])ts, which are frequently 
quoted by ( )nn(?r()d, the C^heshiro historian, are 
preserved in the family archives at Overlegh. 
They consist of various small volumes, most 
of the contents of wliich are fairly tran- 
scribed into two larger ones, containing me- 
moirs of the earls of the palatinate and the 
bishops and dignitaries of the cathedral, lists 
of city and county officers, and a local chro- 
nolon-y of events. In his Broxton MSS. he 
takes Webb's ^ Itinerary ' as the text of each 
township, adds an account of it transcribed 
from Williamson's * Villare,' and continues 
the descent of property to his own time. He 
also wrote a small manuscript volume, en- 
titled * Parentalia,' containing memoirs of the 
Cowper family, and the account of the siege 



j of Chester, which is prints in Onnerod*3 

! *■ Cheshire,' i. 203 seq. 'This description of tlie 

siege had been printed twice previously at 

Chester (in 1790 and 1793), but with otm- 

siderable alterations. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. v. 316; Goagh*s Bri- 
tish Topography, i. 249, 258, 264 ; Ormerod s 
I Cheshire, i. 293, 294; Peacock's Leyden Sta- 
I dents, p. 24 ; Gower's Sketch of Materials for t 
i Hist, of Cheshire, 61, 90 ; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser., x. 388.] T. C. 

COWPER, \\TLLIAM (1731-1800) jwet, 
was bom at his father's rectozy of Urett 
Berkhampstead 15 Not. 1731. His father, 
John Cowner, D.D., was second son of Spencer 
Co^-per, the judge [q. y.] His mother wis 
Anne, daughter of Koger Donne of Ludham 
Hall, Norfolk. She len two surviving chil- 
dren, William and John, dying in childbed 
on John's birth in 1737. On her death Cow- 
per was sent to the school of a Dr. Pitman at 
Market Street, Hertfordshire. He was cruelly 
treated by a fellow-pupil till a discoveiy lea 
to the expulsion of the tormentor and his' own 
removal trom the school, after a stav of two 
years. A weakness of sight led to nis being 
now placed for two years with an oculist. 
Specks which had appeared upon his eyes 
were finally removed, he says, by a severe 
attack of small-pox at the age of fourteen. 
Some weakness of sight remained through 
life. When ten years old he was sent to 
Westminster School, where he was * contem- 
porary of Churchill, Colman, and Lloyd, and 
lodged in the same house with Cumberland.* 
Sir William Kussell (drowned when still 
young) was his closest friend, and he says 
that lie had a * particular value ' for Warren 
Hastings (to Lady Hesketh, 16 Feb. 1788), 
to whom he addressed some lines on the im- 
jx'achment. Cowpers * Tirocinium ' (17S4) 
proves that he formed a low opinion of Eng- 
lish public schools. The seventy of his judg- 
ment upon institutions where religious in- 
struction was scanty and temptations to vice 
abounded is explicable without supposing 
that he was himself unhappy. He says that 
he became * an adept in tne infernal art of 
lying,' that is, of inventing excuses to his 
masters. He shows, however, some pleasure 
in recalling his schooldays. He imagines 
himself receiving a * silver groat ' for a good 
exercise, and seeinji^ it passed round the school 
(SouTHEY, V. IW}). Another letter states 
that he * excelled at cricket and football* 
{ih. iv. 102). Here he wrote his fijst pub- 
lished poem ; he became a good writer of 
Latin verses ; he acquired an mterest in lite- 
rature, and a youthful veneration for literary 
distinction (Jb. iv. 44-51, 73). 
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Cowper left Westminster at eighteen, and 
after nine months at home was articled for 
three years to a solicitor named Chapman, 
with whom he lodged. He spent mucn time 
at the house of his uncle, Ashley Cowper, in 
Southampton Row [for Cowper's relations 
see under Cowpbk,Spbnceb, 1669-1727]. He 
introduced a fellow-clerk, Thurlow, after- 
wards the chancellor, to his uncle's family, 
and Thurlow and Cowper spent their time m 
* giggling and making giggle ' with the three 
daughters, instead of 'studying the law' 
(SoxTTHBT, V. 301). Thurlow, however, foimd 
time for serious work. Some years later (in 
1762) (ib. i. 411^ he made a playful promise 
that wnen he oecame lord chancellor he 
would proride for his idle fellow-pupil. Cow- 
per had been entered at the Middle Temple, 
29 April 1748; he took chambers in the 
inn upon leaving Chapman's office in 1752, 
and was called to the oar on 14 Jime 1754. 
He was seized with an ominous depression 
of spirits during the earlv part of his resi- 
dence in chambers. He round some conso- 
lation in readinfr George Herbert's poems, 
but laid them aside on the advice of a rela- 
tion, who thought that they stimulated his 
morbid feelings. After a year's misery he 
sought relief in religious exercises. He was 
advised to make a visit of some months to 
Southampton, where he' made yachting ex- 
cursions with Sir Thomas Hesketh. One day 
he felt a sudden relief. Hereupon he burnt 
the prayers which he had composed, and long 
afterwards reproached himself with having 
misinterpreted a providential acceptance of 
his petitions into a mere effect of the chan^ 
of air and scene. Cowper's father died m 
1756. Three years afterwards Cowper bought 
a set of chambers in the Inner Temple and 
was made a commissioner of bankrupts. An 
unfortunate love affair with his cousin Theo- 
dora had occupied him about 1755 and 1756. 
She returned his affection, but her f&ther 
forbade the match on the ground of their re- 
lationship, and possibly from some observa- 
tion of Cowper's morbid state of mind. Lady 
Hesketh told Hayley (14 Oct. 1801) that the 
objection was the want of income on both 
sides; but at the time Cowper's prospects 
were apparently good enough. The pair 
never met after two or three years' intercourse. 
Theodora never married ; she continued to 
love Cowper, and carefully preserved the 
poems which he addressed to her. She fell 
into a morbid state of mind, but lived to give 
some information through Lady Hesketh to 
Hayley for his * Life of Cowper.' Theodora 
died 22 Oct. 1824, and the poems which she 
had preserved were published in 1825. 

Cowper apparently was less affected. He 



continued the life of a young Templar who ^ 
preferred literature to law. He belonged to 
the Nonsense Club, composed of seven West- 
minster men, who dined together weekly. 
It included Bonnell Thornton, Cobnan, Llo^d, 
and Joseph Hill, the last of whom was a life- 
long friend and correspondent. Thornton 
and Colman started tne 'Connoisseur' in 
1754, and to this Cowper contributed a few 
papers in 1756. He contributed to Dun- 
combe's 'Translations from Horace,' 1756- 
1757 ; he also contributed to the ' St. James's 
Chronicle' (1761), of which Colman and 
Thornton were part proprietors. Cowper 
does not appear to have been intimate with 
Churchill, whose first success was made in 
1761 ; but he always admired his old school- 
fellow. At the Temple, Cowper and a Mr. 
Rowley read Homer, comparing Pope's trans- 
lation with the original, much to Pope's dis- 
advantage (Letter to Clotworthy Kowley, 
21 Feb. 1788}. He helped his brother in a 
translation or the * Hennade,' supplying two 
books himself. Meanwhile his fortune waa 
slipping away. He had reason to expect 

Satronage firom his relations. His cousin, 
lajor Cowper, claimed the right of appoint- 
ment to the joint offices of * reading clerk and 
clerk of the committees/ and to the less valu- 
able office of * clerk of the journals of the 
House of Lords.' Both appointments be- 
came vacant in 1763, the latter by the death 
of the incumbent, which Cowper reproached 
himself for having desired. Major Cowper 
offered the most valuable to Cowper, in- 
tending the other for a Mr. Arnold. Cowper 
accepted, but was so overcome by subsequent 
reflections upon his own incapacity that he 
persuaded his cousin to give the more valua- 
ble place to Arnold and the less valuable to 
himself. Meanwhile the right of appointment 
was disputed. Cowper was told that the 
ground would have * to be fought by inches,' 
and that he would have to stand an exami- 
nation into his own fitness at the bar of the 
House of Lords. He made some attempts to 
secure the necessary experience of his duties 
by attending the office ; but the anxiety threw 
I him into a nervous fever. A visit to Margate 
I in the summer did something for his spirits. 
On returning to town in October he resumed 
attendance at the office. The anticipated 
examination unnerved him. An accidental 
talk directed his thoughts to suicide. He 
bought a bottle of laudanum ; but after several 
attempts to drink it, frustrated by accident 
or suaden revulsion of feeling, he threw it 
out of the window. He went to the river 
to drown himself, and turned back at sight 
of a porter waiting on the bank. The day 
before that fixed for his examination he made 
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a determined attempt to hang himself with 
s. garter. On a tlurd attempt the garter 
broke just in time to save his me. He now 
sent for Major Cowper, who saw at once that 
all thoughts of the appointment must be 
abandoned. Cowper remained in his cham- 
bers, where the spnptoms of a violent attack 
of madness rapidly developed themselves. 
Oowper's delusions took a religious colour- 
ing. He was convinced that he was damned. 
He consulted Martin Madan, his cousin [see 
under Cowpeb, Speitceb]. Madan gave him 
spiritual advice. His brother came to see 
bim, and was present during a crisis, in which 
he felt as though a violent blow had struck 
his brain ' without touching the skull.' The 
brother consulted the family, and Cowper was 
taken in December 1763 to a private mad- 
house, kept by Dr. Nathaniel Cotton [q. v.] at 
St. Albans. A copy of sapphics written in the 
interval gives a terrible description of his state 
of mind. Cowper's religious terrors were ob- 
viously the efiect and not the cause of the 
madness, of which his earlier attack had 
been symptomatic. Cotton treated him with 
great tenaemess and skill. He was himself 
a small poet ^his works are in Anderson's 
and Chalmers s collections), and he sym- 
pathised with Cowper's religious sentiments. 
When after five months 01 terrible agonies 
Cowper became milder, Cotton's conversa- 
tion was soothing and sympathetic. Cowper 
stayed with him a year longer, and then, being 
deeply in debt to Cotton, asked his brother, 
now a resident fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to find him lodgings near 
Cambridge. He resigned his commissioner- 
ship of bankruptcy (worth about 60/. a year), 
feeling that his ignorance of the law made it 
wrong to t«ke the oath, and desiring to sever 
himself entirely from London. His family 
subscribed U^ a small annual allowance ; his 
chambers in the Temple were let, and he had 
some stock, some of which he was soon re- 
duced to sell. He inherited 300/. or 400/. 
from his brother in 1770, and his will, made 
in 1777, shows that he had then about 300/. 
in the funds. He removed from St. Albans 
17 Juno 1765, and, aft^r visiting Cambridge, 
went to Huntingdon (22 June) to lodgings 
secured by his brother. He renewed a cor- 
respondence with his cousin. Lady Hesketh, 
and his friend, Joseph Hill. He rode half- 
way to Cambridge every week to meet his 
brother, and cared little for society. All 
other friendships * were wrecked in the storm 
of sixty-three' ( to Joseph Hill, 25 Sept. 1770). 
Hill continued to manage Cowpers money 
matters with unfailing kindness. Thurlow, on 
becoming chancellor in 1778, appointed Hill 
Lis secretary. Cowper became attached to 



Huntingdon, then a town of under two thoa- 
sand inhabitants. By September he had made 
acquaintance with the Unwins. Morley Un- 
win, the &ther, held the living of Grimston, 
Norfolk (in the patronage of Queensi' Colle^ 
Cambridge), but lived at Huntingdon, whoe 
he had been master of the free school, and 
took pupUs. His wife, Mary Cawthome {b. 
1724), was daughter of a draper at Ely. Thej 
had two children, William Cawthome and 
a daughter. WilUam, bom in 1744 or 1745, 
was now at Christ's College, Cambridge, when 
he graduated as ^ senior optime' and second 
chimcellor's medallist in 1 764. The daughtfr 
was a year or two younger. Cowper wai 
spending more than his income, and on 1 1 Not. 
1765 became a boarder in the Unwinfamilv, 
firom motives both of economy and of fneaor 
ship. His family, especially Colonel Spencer 
Cowper, brother of Major Cowper, had made 
some complaints of his extravagance. He 
had engaged the services of a boy from Dr. 
Cotton out of charity , and his relations thought 
that he should not be liberal on other people's 
money. An anonymous letter (no doubt mnn 
Lady Hesketh or ner sister) assured him that 
if the colonel withdrew his contribution 
(which he did not) the deduction should be 
made up (to Lady Hesketh, 2 Jan. 1786). 
Mrs. Unwin soon afterwards offered to reduce 
her charges for board (from eighty guineas) 
by one half Co^'per was often cramped for 
money, but seems never to have worried him- 
self greatly upon that score. He had appa- 
rently cared little for religion before his illness. 
He now became intensely devout. A grtat 
part of his day with the Unwins was spent 
! in attending divine service (which was pe> 
formed twice a day), singing hymns, family 
prayers, and religious reading and conversa- 
tion. He corresponded with Mrs. Cowper, 
wife of Major Cowper, who, i^-ith her brother, 
Madan, sympathised with his religious senti- 
ments. He gave her the history of his con- 
version (to Mrs. Cowper, 20 Oct. 1766), and 
told her that he had had thoughts of taking 
orders. His correspondence with Lady Heir 
keth ceased after 30 Jan. 1767, apparently 
because she was not sufficiently in sympathy 
upon these points. 

On 2 Jul V 1 767 the elder Unwin died in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse on 28 June. It 
was immediately settled that Cowper should 
continue to reside with Mrs. Unwin, whose 
behaviour to him had been that ' of a mother 
to a son' (to Mrs. Cowper, 13 July, 1767). 
Just at this time Dr. Conyers, a friend of the 
younger Unwin, had mentioned the mother 
to John Newton, who after commanding a 
slaveship had taken orders, and become a con- 
spicuous member of that section of the church 
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-which was heginning to be called eyangelical. 
He was now curate of Olney, Buckingham- 
8hire. The yicar, Moses Browne, was non- 
residenty and Newton's income was only about 
70/. a year. John Thornton, famous for his 
liberalii^, and the father of a better known 
Henry lliomton, allowed him 200/. a year for 
charity, and Newton worked energetically. 
At Olney he found a house called ' Orchard 
Side ' for Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. Newton 
employed Cowper as a kind of lay-curate in his 
parish work. Cowper tookpart in prayer meet- 
ings, yisited the sick and dying, and attended 
constant services. The strain upon his nerves 
was great (see JEkirly Productions of Cowper y 
68-70, for Lady Hesketh's view) ; his corre- 
spondence decbned, and he became absorbed 
in his voluntary duties. He did his best to 
help a poor population, and was much re- 
spected at Omey, where he was called the 
< Squire,' or * Sir Cowper.' On 20 March 1770 
his brother died at Cambridge. Cowper was 
with him for a month previously, giving 
reli^ous advice. He wrote an account of his 
brouier's conversion in a pamphlet called 
* Adeljhi,' published in 1802 oy Newton from 
the on^puial manuscript. Cowper was now 
composmg hymns at Newton's request, both 
for edification and to commemorate their 
friendship. William Unwin, the son, had 
settled as a clergyman at Stock in Essex. 
His sister in 1774 married Matthew Powley, 
a friend of Newton's, who had been in trouble 
at Oxford for methodism, and appointed by 
Henry Venn to the curacy of Slaithwaite, 
Huddersfield. Powley became vicar of Dews- 
buiy, and died in 1806. Mrs. Powley died 
9 Nov. 1835, affed eighty-nine. She had a 
devotion to a Mr. Kilvington, resembling her 
mother^s to Cowper (Southbt, vii. 276-90). 
It is now known, although Southey denied 
the fact, that Cowper was at this time en- 
gaged to marry Mrs. Unwin (John Newton, 
by Josiah Bull, p. 192). The engagement 
was broken off by a fresh attack of mania, 
possibly stimulated by the exciting occupa- 
tions encouraged by Newton. In January 
1773 the case was unmistakable. In Marcn 
Cowper was persuaded with difficulty to stay 
for a night at Newton's house, and then could 
not be persuaded to leave for more than a 
year. When feeling the approach of this 
attack, Cowper composed his fine hymn, ' God 
moves in a mysterious way' (Gbeathead, 
Funeral Sermon, p. 19). In the following 
October suicidal tendencies again showed 
themselves. He thought himself bound to 
imitate Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac, taking 
himself as the victim, and that for his failure 
to do this he was aoomed to eternal per- 
dition. This last illusion seems henceforth 



never to have been quite eradicated from his 
mind. It was not till May 1774 that he 
showed improvement, and Mrs. Unwin was 
then able to induce him to return to his own 
house. Newton's kindness was unfailing, 
however injudicious may have been some of 
his modes of guidance. It was at this time 
that Cowper sought relief in keeping the 
hares whom he has immortalised. It was 
not till 12 Nov. 1776 that he broke silence 
by answering a letter from Hill. 

At the end of 1779 Newton was presented 
by Mr. Thornton to the rectory of St. Mary 
Woolnoth. He had f&iled to attract the 

feople of Olney, and had a name, as he says 
Southbt, Cowper, i. 270), for 'preaching 
people mad.' He adds some facts which 
tend to justify the reputation. The influence 
of Newton upon Cowper has been diflerently 
estimated by biographers according to their 
religious prepossessions. Facts are wanting 
to enable us to say positively whether Cow- 
per's mind was healthily occupied or over- 
vnrought under Newton's direction. The 
frien&hip was durable. Newton, if stem, 
was a man of sense and feeling. It seems 
probable, however, that he was msufficiently 
alive to the danger of exciting Cowper's weak 
nerves. In lateryears Cowper s letters, thouffh 
often playful, laid bare to Newton alone tne 
gloomy despair which he concealed from other 
correspondents. Newton was, in fact, his spiri- 
tual director, and Cowper stood in some awe 
of him, though it does not seem fisur to argue 
that the gloom was caused by Newton, because 
revealed to him. Before leaving Newton pub- 
lished the Olney hymns. He recommended 
Cowper to WilUam Bull (1738-1814) [a. v.l, 
an independent minister, an amiable and cul- 
tivated man. A cordial affection soon sprang 
up between them. 

After his recovery Cowper had found re- 
creation in gardening, sketching, and com- 
posing some playful poems. He built the little 
summer-house whicn has been carefully pre- 
served. Mrs. Unwin now encouraged nim 
to a more prolonged literary effort. In the 
winter of 1780-1 he wrote the * Progress of 
Error,' * Truth,' ' Table Talk,' and ' Emostu- 
lation.' Newton found a publisher, Joseph 
Johnson of St. Paul's Churchyard, who under- 
took the risk. Both Newton and Johnson 
suggested emendations, which the poet ac- 
cepted with good-natured submission. New- 
ton also prepared a preface at Cowper's request, 
which was afterwards suppressea at the sug- 
gestion of the publisher, as likely to frighten 
readers of a different school, it was, now- 
ever, prefixed, at Newton's request, in an 
edition of Cowper's poems in 1793. Publica^ 
tion was delayed, and Cowper continued to 
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for the roost part, the satire of a religious 
recluse upon a society chiuHy known b;f report i 
or distant memorv. Hi" denunciations of i 
the ' luxury' so ott«a lamented b^ contem- 
porarius i» roloured bv his theological views 
of the corruption of human nature. Some 
VBrsesftgiiitistpoperyin' Expostulation' were 
rapproMeil as the volume went through the 
press, not. as Southey thinks, in deference to 
the catholic Throckmorton s, witb whom he 
only became intimate in 1784, but on con- 
■oltation with Newton. The acutec critics 
alone perceived the frequent force of his 
wrilin)(,hisquiethumour,and his fine touches 




■iticiam. In the attack upon Pope's 
thness and the admiration ofChurchiU'e 
J vigour (see 'Table Talk') was 



418; 6lh series, i. 377, 416;' u. 177J 
9J. Next rooming Cowper had pro- 
duced nisfumouabnllad, gent to Unwin in No- 
vember 1782, who was made to ' laugh tears' 
by it, and published it in tie 'l^iblic Ad- 
vertiser.' At the end of 1783 I,adv AnMea 
went to Bristol, and Cowper writing to Unwin 
(12 July 1781) states that he does not wish 
to renew the connection (two undated let- 
ters which follow this in So^^^HBr'8 CM- 
Uetion, v, 54-62, speaking of the r^mneilia- 
tion, should be dated 1789). The cause of 
the final quarrel, which he assigns lo Ladr 



Heskelh (16 Jan. 1786), is that Ladv AoMen 
was too exacting. It is difficult to avoid the 
inference, tbougli Southey argues against it, 
Ihnt some jealousy between Cowper'* two 

B- .^ ,- . '">«*8 "^" a' the bottom of the breach. 
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delicate one, only to be maintained by a perfect 
congeniality oi disposition. Lady Austen 
afterwards married an accomplished French- 
man, M. de Tardiff, and died in Paris 12 Aug. 
1802 (Haylbt). Cowper was left chiefly 
dependent upon the friendship of Bull, at 
whose suggestion he translated Mme. Guyon's 
poems. j^Lomas Scott, the biblical commen- 
tator, who had succeeded Newton, was re- 
spected, but apparently not loved, by Cowper. 
Meanwhile the ' Task' was finished, sent to 
Unwin, and accepted by Johnson in the 
autumn of 1785. Cowper s sensitive shyness 
had made him conceal the existence of his 
former volume firom Unwin, who was hurt 
by his reticence. He now tried to make 
matters straight by confiding in Unwin in- 
stead of Newton, and gave some offence to 
Newton. "While the *T^k' was in the press, 
iRichard, or ' Conversation ' Sharp met with 
* John Gilpin,' and gave it to his friend, the 
actor Henderson (^Southbt, ii. 82). Hender- 
son introduced it mto some recitations which 
he was giving in 1786, and it had an astonish- 
ing success. One bookseller sold six thousand 
copies. It was inserted in the volume con- 
taining the ' Task,' which appeared in July 
1786, and with the help of Gilpin made an 
immediate success. The success called at- 
tention to the previous poems, which were 
Xin published with the second edition of 
' Task ' in 1786. Cowper at once obtained 
a place as the first poet of the day. In the 
' Task,' his playfulness, his exquisite appre- 
ciation of simple natural beauties, and his 
fine moral perceptions found full expression. 
Cowper now revealed himself in his natural 
character. He speaks as the gentle recluse, 
describes his surroundings playfully and pa- 
thetically, and is no longer declaiming from 
the rostrum or pulpit of the old-fasnioned 
satirist. He gave the copyright of the volumes 
to his publisner, who would afterwards have 
allowed him to resume the gift. Cowper did 
not consent. Besides general applause, the 
'Task' brought him a renewed intercourse 
with his relations. Lady Hesketh, a widow 
since April 1778, now wrote to him. Her 
lon^ silence had been due to absence abroad, 
ill h^th, and domestic troubles, as well as 
want of religious sympathy. He replied in 
a charming &tter (12 Oct. 1786), the first of 
a delightful series. 

As soon as Cowper had finished the ' Tiro- 
cinium,' published with the ' Task,' he began 
(12 Nov. 1784) a translation of Homer. By 
9 Nov. 1786 he had finished twenty-one 
books of the ' Iliad.' He began the work 
* merely to divert attention' (Southey, ii. 192), 
and found the employment delightful. He 
translated forty lines a day, about the same 



number as Pope (to Newton, 30 Oct. 1784). 
He published a letter in the * Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine ' for August 1 786, and signed ' Alethea,' 
giving the usual reasons for dissatisfaction 
with JPope's false ornaments and sophistica- 
tion of Homer in English rhyme. Me now 
sent out proposals for publishmg by subscrip- 
tion, and with some reluctance accompanied 
them with specimens of his work. Old friends, 
Walter Bagot, Colman, his cousin. General 
Cowper, and new acquaintances, especially 
Fuseli, the painter, corresponded with him 
upon the undertaking. Newton was a little 
alarmed at his increasing intercourse with 
the world. Lady Hesketh persuaded him to 
see a Dr. Kerr of Northampton for troubles 
of digestion. In 1786 he received a com- 
munication from an anonymous benefactor, 
who not only sent various presents, but set- 
tled upon him an annuity of 60/. a year. 
Cowper supposed the anonymous benefactor 
to be a man, and some one known to Lady 
Hesketh. In all probability it was his old 
love, Theodora. In June 1786 Lady Hesketh 
obtained additional subscriptions firom his 
relations ; of 20/., and afterwards 40/. a year 
from Lord Cowper, and 10/. firom W. Cowper 
of Hertingfordbury (probably the son of Major 
Cowper), besides adding 20/. herself (Add. 
MS. 24166, f. 123). Lady Hesketh herself 
came to Olney, having taken part of the 
curate's house. Her first good office was to 
induce Cowper and Mr. Unwin to remove 
from Olney to the neighbouring village of 
Weston. Lady HeskeUi paid the expenses, 
and they occupied their new abode m No- 
vember 1786. The move had the advantage of 
facilitating the intercourse with the Throck- 
: mortons, a Roman catholic family, whose 
I family seat was at Weston. In 1791 Throck- 
I morton, now Sir John, left Weston, and was 
succeeded by his second brother George, then 
i Mr. Courtenay, and afterwards Sir George 
Throckmorton. The intimacy, though valu- 
able to Cowper, again alarm^ Newton, who 
addressed a stem warning to Cowper upon the 
I dangers of * ^^adding' after firiends who were 
scarcely christian in his sense. Cowper was 
wounded, though not alienated, and defended 
himself with excellent temper. In November 
I 1786 William Unwin caught a fever fix)m 
j Henry Thornton, with whom he was travel- 
ling as tutor, and died at Worcester 29 Nov. 
17^3. Cowper's letters show a calm which is 
perhaps forced. He tried to distract himself 
by Homer, but a nervous fever followed, and 
in 1787 he had a fresh attack of insanity, 
lasting six months. He tried to hang himself, 
and was only saved by Mrs. Unwin acci- 
dentally entering the room and cutting him 
down. His recovery was rapid, but never 
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complete. He was henceforth subject to delu- 
sionSy hearing Toices, and occupied by strange 
fancies. His fam vvas fortunately attract- 
ing new friends, iid the friendships were 
cemented by his singular sweetness ofidisposi- 
tion and charming correspondence. Samuel 
Rose (1767-1804), son of a Chiswick school- 
master, brought him messages from the pro- 
fessors of Glasgow just before his last attAck, 
became ardently att-ached to him, and was 
afterwards a frequent visitor. About Christ- 
mas 1789 John Johnson, grandson of his 
mother*s elder brother, lioger Donne, and 
nephew of Mrs. Rodham, came to him during 
the vacation from Cambridge, where he was 
a student. Upon hearing of Cowper from 
her nephew, Mrs. Bodham presented the poet 
with a portrait of his mother, thus suggesting 
one of nis most touching poems. The friend- 
ship of Johnson, fondly called 'Johnny of 
Norfolk,' was afterwards invaluable. 

Cowper's labours on Homer were inter- 
rupted by one or two minor labours — a re- 
view of Glover's *Athenaid' for the * Ana- 
lytical Review' of February 1789, and a 
translation of the letters of Van Lier, a 
Dutch clergyman, undertaken for Newton in 
1790; but Homer at last appeared in the 
summer of 1791, and was received with a 
favour not confirmed by later readers. If 
Cowper had avoided Pope's obvious faults, 
he had not the vigour which redeems them. 
The general effect was cramped and halting. 
He 18 so preoccupied with the desire to 
avoid Pope's excess of ornament that he be- 
comes bald and prosaic (set' Cow|hVs own 
n^marks, Southey, vi. 235, vii. 75-83). He 
had about five hundred subscribers, including 
the Scotch universities and the Cambridge 
colleges. 1 le appears to have received 1 ,000/. 
for the first edition, preserving the copy- 
right {if), iii. 10). The two volumes were 
sold lor three guineas. Pope made nearly 
9fi00l. with about the same number of sub- 
scribers, but on ver\' different terms. Cow- 
p<»r next undertook to edit a splendid edition 
of Milton, projected by his publisher John- 
son, to be illustrated by Fuseli ; while Cow- 
per was to tranj»late the Latin and Italian 
poems, and to furnish a comment. Milton 
soon engrossed him entirely, and apparently 
prevented his completion of a promising poem 
on Yardley Oak, which he kept to himself. 
In December 1 70 1 Mrs. Unwin had a paralytic 
stroke, followed by a st'cond in ISlay 1794, 
which left her permanently enfeebled. On 
the second occasion William Hayley (1745- 
1820) was with him. Hayley had betiu en- 
gaged by Boydell & Nicol to write a life 
of Milton for a new edition. He wrote in 
generous terms to disown any thought of 



competition. Cowper responded, and a warm 
friendship sprang up. Hayley, though a bid 
poet, was a good friend. He tried to obtain 
a pension for Cowper from Thurlow. He 
sent Lemuel Abbott [^. v.] to Weston to 
paint Cowper's portrait, and he induced 
Cowper to undertake a joumej to Earthim, 
near Chichester, where he then lived. At 
Eartham Cow})er, with Mrs. Unwin, spent 
six weeks, meeting Hurdis and Romney, who 
again painted his portrait. Cowper and 
Hayley executed a joint translation of An- 
dremi^ 'Adam,' which they dictated to John- 
Cowper returned to Weston, apparently 



son. 



not the worse for his journey. He had now 
formed a strange connection with a poor 
schoolmaster at Olney named Teedon,a con- 
ceited and ignorant man, whom he treats in 
earlier letters with good-humoured ridicule. 
A new relation began just before Mre. Us- 
win's attack. Both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
consulted Teedon as a spiritual adviser (lixs. 
Unwinds first note is dated 1 Sept. 1791), and 
Teedon continued afterwards to give oracular 
responses to Cowper's accounts of his dreams 
ana waking impressions. Teedon's vanity 
was excited, and he even treated Cowper to 
literaiy advice, and offered to defend Homer 
against the critics. The letters, first pub- 
lished in 18S4, in the appendix to the ser- 
mons of Henry Qauntlett (vicar of Olney 
1815-34), are a melancholy illustration <tf 
the gradual decline of Cowper's sanity. Mn, 
Unwin's decay imposed fr^sh burdens on his 
strength. She became exacting and queru- 
lous. He worked when he could at a second 
edition of his Homer and at Milton. The 
exquisite verses * To Marv,' written about this 
time, show that his poetic power was not yet 
weakentnl. Rose brought Lawrence the 
painter to visit him and take another portrait 
m October 1793, and Hayley came soon 
afterwards. Lady Hesketh followed on Hay- 
ley's departure, and found Cowper sinking 
into a state of stupor. She again sent for 
Hayley in the spring of 171U, and his arrival 
enabled her to go and consult Dr. Willis, 
to whom Thurlow had written in favour of 
his old friend. A letter arrived frT>m Lord 
Spencer announcing the grant of a pension 
of 30()/. a year, for which Thurlow, who had 
ceased to be chancellor in June 1792, can 
have no credit. Cowper was incapable of 
attending to business, and the pension was 
made payable to Hose as his trustee. Lad? 
Hesketh attended him affectionately, with 
great difficulties from Mrs. Unwin, who had 
a new attack of paralysis in April 1795. It 
was thought desirable, apparently on Willis's 
advice, to try a change of scene and to get 
rid of Mrs. I; nwin's nominal management of 
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the household. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were 
accordingly remoyed, under the guardian- 
ship of ms devoted cousin, Johnson, in July 
17w. They went first to North Tuddenham, 
near Johnson's residence at East Dereham. 
In August they visited Mundsley, on the 
Norfolk coast, where Cowper enjoyed walks 
by the shore, and he^n his last melancholy 
letters to Lady Hesketh. In October they 
settled at Derenam Lodge, where they passed 
the winter, and after another visit to Munds- 
ley settled at East Dereham. Here Mrs. 
Unwin died, on 17 Dec. 1796, Cowper re- 
ceiving the news without emotion. His 
bodily health im{>roved. Haylev tried to 
cheer him by the singular plan of obtaining 
testimonials to the religious effects of his 
works firom Thurlow and Eenyon, whose 
judgments would have been more valuable 
in a question of law. Johnson tempted him 
with occasional success into literary occupa- 
tion, and he finished a revisal of Homer and 
a new preface in March 1798. Shortly after- 
wards ne wrote the pathetic ^ Castaway,' his 
last original piece. He afterwards listened 
to his own poems, declining only to hear ' John 
Gilpin,' and translated some of Gay's fables 
into Latin. The last lines he ever wrote were 
a correction of a passage in his Homer, on a 
vuggestion firom Hayley. He gradually be- 
came weaker, and died peacefully on 26 April 
1800. He was buried (2 May) in St. Ed- 
mund's Chapel, Dereham Church, where 
tablets, with inscriptions bv Hayley, were 
erected to him and to Mrs. Unwin. 

Cowper*s portraits by Romney, Abbott, 
and Lawrence have been frequently engraved. 
Lady Hesketh thought Lawrence's admirable, 
but was shocked by a copy of Komney's, 
which gave, she thought, the impression of 
insanity instead of poetic inspiration (to 
Hayley, 5 and 19 March 1801, Add, MS. 
S0803 A). The portrait by Komney was 
sent bv Mr. H. K. Vaughan Johnson to the 
Portrait Exhibition of 1858, to which Mr. 
W. Bodham Donne sent the portrait of Cow- 
per's mother (by D. Heims). An engraving 
of the last by Blake is in Hayle/s * Life of 
Cowper.' 

Cowper pronounced his name as Cooper 
(see Notes and Queries, i. 272). 

Perhaps .the best criticism of Cowper's 
poetryis mSte.-Beuve's ' Causeries du Lundi,' 
188b (xi. 139-97). The ' Task ' may have 
owed some popularity to its religious tone ; 
but its tenderness, playfulness, and love of 
nature are admirably appreciated by the 
FVench critic, who was certainly not preju- 
diced by religious sympathy. The pathos of 
0ome minor poems is unsurpassable. Cowper 
ia attractive whenever he shows his genume 
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self. His letters, like his best poetry, owe 
their charm to absolute sincerity (see his 
own remarks to Unwin, 8. ^Aine 1780). His 
letters are written withou an erasure — at 
leisure but without revision ,• the spontaneous 
gaiety is the more touching from the melan- 
choly background sometimes indicated ; they 
are the recreation of a man escaping from 
torture ; and the admirable style and fertility 
of ingenious illustration make them perhaps 
the b^t letters in the language. A selection, 
edited by W. Benham, was published in 1884. 

Cowper's life was written by Hayley chiefly 
from materials supplied by Lady Hesketh. 
She was very reluctant to permit the publi- 
cation of letters, and positively forbade any 
reference to Theodora, who was still living, 
and sent some information, but said that a 
personal interview with Hayley would kill 
her on the spot. To spare Theodora's feel- 
ings, Cowpers relations to Mrs. Unwin were 
carefully represented as resembling devotion 
to a *• venerable parent,' and a false colouring 
thus given to the narrative. No reference was 
permitted to * Anti-Thelyphthora.' The cor- 
respondence with Lady Hesketh is now in the 
Addit. MS. 30803 A, B. The first edition, 
called * Life and Posthumous Writings,' 2 vols, 
quarto, was published at Chichester in 1803 ; 
a second in the following year. A third, 
called ' Life and Letters,' appeared in 1809, 
and a fourth in 1812. The later editions 
were greatly increased by the addition of cor- 
respondence, Lady Hesketh having been grati- 
fied by the success of the book. 

Cowper's works are: 1. *Anti-Thely- 
phthora,' 1781 (anonymous). 2. * Poems by 
William Cowper of the Inner Temple, Esq.,' 
1782 ; preface by Newton is in some copies 
of first edition. 3. ' The Task,' to which are 
added the * Epistle to Joseph Hill,' 'Tiroci- 
nium,' and 'John Gilpin,' 1/9^, described on 
the fly-leaf as secona volume of poems by 
William Cowper (a second edition of both 
volumes appeared in 1786 ; other editions in 
1787, 1788, 1793, 1794, 1798 (two), and 
1800). * John GQpin ' had appeared in va- 
rious forms as a cnapbook in 1783 {Notes 
and Queries^ 6th ser. xi. 207, 373, 395). 

4. 'Homer's Iliad and Odyssey,' 1791 (2 
vols.) ; a second edition, revised by Cowper, 
was edited by Johnson in 1802. Southey 
represents the flrst edition as preferable. 

5. ' The Pow^ of Grace illustrated ; in six 
letters from a minister of the reformed church 
(Van Lier) to John Newton, translated by 
. . . Cowper,' 1792. 6. 'Poems' (on his 
mother's picture and on the dog and water- 
lily), 1798. Posthumous were: 7. 'Poems 
. . . from the French of Mme. de la Motte 
Guyon, to which are added some original 
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COWFER. WILLIAM. DJ). (I7»- 
IS5a), anlidMCtM,faoni at Wliittinfrt(m.lAfr- 
<«««, 38 Dee. 1780. look lid^orfaa ii 
1^08, b^ fi>r • toM) a am of so^ at Ba«- 

dn. Bear I^eda, bu haTins obtained tbe post 
of colonia] dnplain leA Earland for SnliKv, 
wiierebeU«4>doBl8Ai«. 1S09. Tfierete 
bddtbebeaefimoT St. Philip's. HewMlra^ 
cmnected wiib and chieflT eoncmted in or- 
fiamaBir the Aiutralian bnnche^ of the Bibl* 
Socirtj-. the Religiom TrMt Sodety. the So- 
rietT for Pnmuitini; ChiUtiao Enowlede^ 
and the BeneToleitt Sowty. He paid a tmef 
Tijit to Ewland ia 1842. On bis retain to 
Australia he was appointed archdeaom of 
Combariand and Camden (1&181. In 1853 
he a«ed ae Bishop Broughton's conunisaaij 
dicing the abeeuce of that ni«late in Emm- 
Hit example and inflae nee help^ to raise out 
tone of society in the colony. He diedoo 
6 July 1868. His son wai Sir Charles Cw- 

[Timas. S Sert. 1851, rol. 9.- Heaton's A«- 
tralian Dirt, of Dstea.} J. K. B. 

I COWTON, ROBERT (JI. 1300). Pren- 
I cisean, waa educsled at the monaslBry of hii 
I order at Orfnrd, and then at Paria, wbeee Iw 
■ became doctor in theology of the Sorbonne. 
The only poFitive date in his life is given in 
an entry in the register of the biahop of lin- 
coln (an. T*S5EIi, Biil Brit. p. 20i). which 
states that on 26 July 1300 he was licensed 
to receive confessions in the arcfadeacooty of 
Oxford, whereas bU the biographers give his 
< floruit ' ad I.SIO. Bale stales that he ■mi 
nlliniBtely raised to the archbishopric of Ar- 
magh, but this is a mistake. Cowton is said 
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by Pits {De Anglia Scriptonbus, § 527, 
p. 443) to have borne the distinguishing 
title among schoolmen of ' doctor amoenus/ 
This, no doubt (as is the case apparently 
'with all the other titles of it-s kind), was not 
given him by contemporaries. His * Quees- 
tiones ' on the four books of ' Sentences ' of 
Peter Lombard must have enjoyed a wide 
popularity, at least in Oxford, to judge by | 
the large number of manuscripts wnich still 
exist there. He also wrote ' Quodlibeta Scho- 
lastica,' ' Disceptationes Magistrales,' and 
' Sermones ad Crucem Sancti Pauli.' Cowton 
is quoted as one of those who engaged in ' 
controversy relative to the conception of the ; 
Virgin Mary. Bale speaks as though he op- 
pos^ the higher (or modem) view on the 
subject; but it is evident, considering the 
share which the Franciscan order took m the 
development of the doctrine of the immacu- 
late conception, that the presumption is the 
other way ; and this is, in fact, stated by Pits 
(/. c. pp. 443 et seq.) and W adding {Scnptores 
Ordinu Minorum, p. 209, ed. Rome, 1806). 
Cowton is also cited by Wycliffe as the author 
of an abridgment of the theological works of 
Duns Scotus (Wycmffb, De Benedicta Incar- 
natume, ed. E. Harris, 1886, cap. iv. p. 57). 
Out of seven manuscripts of the ' Quaes- 
tiones Sententiarum * in the college libraries 
nt Oxford which bear Cowton's name, six 
offer the spelling * Cowton,' and the remain- 
ing one has 'Couton.' The forms *Conton' 
and ' Cothon ' are manifest blunders, which 
fieem to make their appearance first in Pits. 

[Bale's Scriptt. Brit. Cat. v. 66, p. 424 ; cf. 
Sbaralea, supplement to Wadding's Scriptt Ord. 
Min.p. 638i.] R. L. P. 



COX. [See also Coxe.] 



COX, Captain 



of Coventry {Jl. 



1575), collector of ballads and romances, is 
described as ' an od man, I promiz yoo : by 
profession a mason, and that right skilfull ; 
very cunnings in fens, and hardy as Qavin ; 
. . . great oversight hath he in matters 
of storie' (Robert Laneham, *A Letter 
whearin, part of the entertainment unto the 
Queenz Majesty at Killingwoorth Castl, in 
Warwik Sh'eer, in this Soomerz Progress, 
1575, iz signified,' 8vo). The contents of 
the captain s library, which are described by 
Laneham at considerable length, are of the 
most curious character. Amon^ the enter- 
tainments provided for Queen Ebzabeth dur- 
ing her visit to Eenilworth was a burlesque 
imitation of a battle, from an old romance, 
«nd Captain Cox took a leading part. He 
18 introduced on his hobby-horse in Ben Jon- 
son's 'Mask of Owls, at Kenelworth. Pre- 
sented by the Ghost of Captain Cox,' 1626. 



[Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books ; or Ro- 
bert Laneham's Letter : On the Entertainment at 
Kenil worth in 1675. Re-edited ... by F. J. 
Fumivall, 1871 ; Ben Jonson's Works, ed. Giiford 
(1875), viii. 52-5.] A. H. B. 

COX, ANNE {d, 1830), authoress. [See 
WooDKOFFE, Anne.] 

COX, COXE, or COCKJJS, BENJA- 
MIN {Jl. 1646), baptist, the son of a minister, 
was bom in Oxforoshire about 1595. He is 
said to have been the son of a bishop ; but 
this is impossible, for Richard Cox, bi5iop of 
Ely, died m 1581. He was probably a mem- 
ber of the bishop's family. Cox entered Ox- 
ford as a commoner of Christ Church in 1609, 
when he was about fourteen, and afterwards 
became a member of Broadgates Hall, whence 
he took his degrees in arts, proceeding M.A. 
in 1617. He was ordained, and held a living 
in Devonshire. According to one account, 
he was strongly in favour of ceremonies ' in 
Laud's time,' and was afterwards taunted by 
his presbyterian opponents for his zeal in this 
direction (Crosby, History of the ETigUsh 
Baptists), Wood, however, says that he 
was always a puritan at heart, and it appears 
that in 1639 he was convened by Hall, bishop 
of Exeter, for preaching that the Church of 
England did not hold episcopacy to be jure 
divinOf but made ' a handsome retractation ' 
(Brook y The two accounts may to some 
extent be reconciled. Although a puritan 
and an enemy to episcopacy. Cox in his 
earlier days may have upheld the sacramental 
system as warmly as many other presbyte- 
nans did. After the outbreak of the civil 
war he ventured to express opinions that he 
had thought it prudent to conceal up to that 
time. He became a minister at Bedford, and 
openly preached the invalidity of infant bap- 
tism. In 1643 he was invited to form a 
congregation at Coventry. On his arrival 
Richard Baxter [q. v.], wno was then chap- 
lain to the rebel forces in the town, chal- 
lenged him to a controversy. Cox impru- 
dently accepted the challenge of an opponent 
whose arguments were supported by the 
swords of an admiring congregation. Aft«r 
the discussion had been held, the presbyte- 
rians ordered him to quit the town, and when 
he refused or delayed to do so they imprisoned 
him. Baxter was afterwards reproached for 
having instigated this act of intolerance ; and 
though he denied that he had done so, he can 
scarcely have opposed it. After his release 
Cox went to London, and preached to a con- 
gregation of baptists, or, as they were then 
called, anabaptists. He was one of the ma- 
nagers of a public dispute that was to be 
held at Aldermanbury on 3 Dec. 1645, and, 
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body Coz was the first to find hanging on 
the landing. He then, through a cousin 
named Aliport, got employed in grinding 
colours, &c., for the scene-painter at Bir- 
minghaim Theatre, and continued his studies 
at Barber's. Old Macready (the father of the 
great tragedian) was then lessee and mana- 
ger, and uox worked with an Italian scene- 
painter named De Maria, an artist of whose 
works Cox used in after years to speak with 
enthusiasm. Cox soon began to paint side 
scenes, and brought himself specially into 
notice by painting a portrait of an actress 
which was needed for the scenery of a play. 
Macready then appointed him his scene- 
painter. Always kind to children, he painted 
scenes for little Macready*s toy theatre, which 
were long preserved in the fainily. For two 
or three years Cox remained with the elder 
Macready, travelling about with the * players ' 
to Bristol, Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other places, sometimes taking minor 
iMirts when wanted, once appearing as a clown. 
When he could he still went out sketching 
with the Barbers. The life and manners of 
his stage companions were not congenial to 
him, and, having quarrelled with Macready, 
he got released from his engagement, and de- 
termined to go up to London. 

He was now (1804) twenty years of age, 
and he accepted a proposal of Mr. Astley to 
paint scenes for his theatre in Lambeth. His 
mother came with him and settled him in 
lodgings with a widow named Ragg, in a 
road not far from Astley's Circus. JV&. Hagg 
had two daughters, the eldest of whom, Mary^ 
Cox afterwaris married. Finding the scene- 
loft at Astley's full, and characteristically 
unwilling to intrude himself, he sought work 
elsewhere, and painted for the Surrey Theatre 
and for the theatre at Swansea, and (as late 
as 1808) for the theatre at Wolverhampton. 
By this time he had commenced his career 
as a landscape-painter in water-colours. Mr. 
Everitt, a dealer in drawings, &c., of Bir- 
minghun, introduced him to some friends, 
and his son Edward was one of his first 
pupils. Charles Barber and Richard Evans 
came up firom Birmingham and sketched with 
him, and he sold his drawings at two guineas 
a dozen to Simpson of Greek Street. At this 
time, and for some years after, the banks of 
the Thames in and near London afforded 
materials for many of his drawings. He took 
lessons firom John Varley, who refused to 
accept payment from him after the first few. 
In 1806 and 1806 he made sketching tours 
in North Wales. In 1808 Cox married Miss 
Raffg, who was some twelve years his senior, 
ana removed to a cottage at the comer of 
JDulwich Common, where their only child 



David fq. v.] was bom next year. Through 
Colonel the Hon. H. Windsor (afberwaras 
Earl of Plymouth), Cox got some good in- 
troductions as a teacher of drawing, and was 
able to raise his fees from 6s, to 10s, a lesson. 
While living at Dulwich, Cox was drawn for 
the militia, and, after tiring in vain to get 
off, he left home for a while quietly, return- 
ing when the fear of being arrestea as a de- 
serter was over. This interrupted his en- 
gagements as a drawing-master. His resources 
at this time appear to have been very low, 
and he commenced giving lessons in perspec- 
tive to builders and artisans. The prices ob- 
tained by him for his drawings (1811-14) 
were still very small, ranging from seven 
shillings for a small sketcn to six pounds 
for a large coloured drawing. In lol2 he 
took his wife to Hastings, ana sketched with 
Havell [q. v.] in oils. He also went home 
nearly every year, and took some sketching 
excursions in Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire. He did not join the Society (now 
the Royal Society) of Painters in Water- 
colours till 1813, but before this he be- 
longed to another society which failed. This 
was probably the short-lived * Association of 
Artists in Water-colours,' started in 1808. 
The works of the society to which Cox be- 
longed were, a year or two afterwards, seized 
by the owners of the Exhibition Gallery, and 
several of Cox's were sold. One of them, 
purchased by Mr. J. Allnutt (a view of 
'Windsor Castle *J, was found in 1861, when 
Mr. AUnutt's collection was being prepared 
for sale, to have two other drawings under- 
neath it attached to the sketching-board. 

In 1813 he accepted an appointment as 
teacher of drawing at the Military Academy 
at Famham, but this obliged him to bresK 
up his home, and after a few terms he found 
the duties too uncongenial to continue. In 
the following year he took up his residence 
at Hereford as drawing-master in Miss Crou- 
cher's school, at a salary of 100/. a year, with 
liberty to take pupils. At Hereford he re- 
mained till the close of 1826, living first in 
an old cottage at Lower Lyde. In the spring 
of 1816 he moved to Georffe Cottage, All 
Saints, and at the end of 1817 to, Parnr's 
Lane; here he stayed to the end of 1824, 
when he moved to a house built by himself 
on land of his own. This property, called 
' Ash tree House,' he then disposed offer about 
1,000/. to Mr. Reynolds, a West Indian 
planter, who changed the name to Berbice 

Vaia. 

These years at Hereford, like all his years, 
were filled with hard work, and marked by 

Sadual progress in the mastery of his art. 
8 taught at Miss Croucher's till the end of 
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t]..ir. Col' 9 LLSJal work. I: -a- as -h:-!-! ar rLr bel "^ rh*? prlc*:* which hi* later '"^il pictures 

K X : . i b i t i ' ^ n of W.-i r »: r-ct^l- ^ ur 2 in 1 ^'2'} f j r -'0/. . ha v:r f^t ch'?d in rvrc»»at year?. He soon pn^ 

ar. i wa» af'.rr*'ari"» in thr»<-^iiilrercoll^ri:rion. f-rrr'^i the new medium, and it is now be- 

In 1? J7 Cox removed to London, and took coming generallT Kcognided th&t it was 
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better adapted than water-colours to the ex- 
pression of his peculiar genius ; but during 
his life and tor many years after his death 
he was scarcely known as a painter in oils. 

It was partly because he wished to devote 
himself to painting in oils that he left Lon- 
don in 1841 and returned to the neighbour- 
hood of his native place ; and it was at Green- 
field House, Greenfield Lane, Harbome^near 
Birmingham, that he lived from that year till 
his deatn. To this period belong all his great 
oil pictures and the noblest and most poetical 
of his water-colour drawings. The inspira- 
tion of most of these was drawn mainly 
from North Wales, especially from Bettws- 
y-Coed and its neighbourhood, to which 
he paid a yearly visit from 1844 to 1856. 
In 1843 he had a somewhat serious illness, 
and to recruit himself he went to stay 
with his sister at Sale. Though now attain- 
ing the zenith of his power, his prices were 
stfll low, and his greatness was only recog- 
nised by a few. One of his small oils was 
rejected by the British Institution in 1844, 
and the following year his drawings were 
ill-hung at the 'VN^ter-colour Society, and he 
complamed that he could not finish to please 
the public. This year he had a bad chest 
attack, and went to Kowsley, Haddon Hall, 
and later to the Hoyal Oak at Bettws. It 
was in this year also that he lost his wife, 
whose health had been gradually failing for 
some time. They had lived very happily to- 
gether for thirty-seven years, and he lelt her 
loss deeply. She was a very intelligent woman, 
who took the ^eatest interest m his work. 
She sat with him while he painted, and was 
an admirable and severe cntic. Cox's deep 
religious convictions aided him in recovering 
from this blow. In December he wrote to 
his son and daughter-in-law : ' I certainly 
was very much out of spirits when I wrote 
on Thursday, but I am much better now ; 
and I believe I have no real cause to be other- 
wise, for all things, I feel, are ordained for 
the very best, for my good. I have been at 
my work with more calmness, and shall, I 
have no doubt, do better and be better in all 
ways, with God's grace and assistance. Your 
letter was of the most encouraging kind, 
too, with regard to my work, and yesterdav 
I took your advice and immediately took 
up a canvas to begin an oil for the institu- 
tion.' This picture was called * Wind, Rain, 
and Sunshine ' (or * Sim, Wind, and Rain '), 
a title suggested by Turner's ' Rain, Steam, 
and Speed,' exhibited the previous year (1844) 
at the Royal Academy. The next year 
(1846) he painted two of his most cele- 
brated oU pictures, * The Vale of Clwyd ' 
(3 ft. 3 in. by ^ ^' ^ ^0 ^^ ' Peace and 



War ' (18^ in. by 24 in.) The former was 
returned unsold nrom the Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, in the catalogue of which it was priced 
at eighty guineas ; the latter was given to a 
friena, and afterwards bought from him by 
Ck)x for 20/., and sold again by Cox for the 
same sum. In 1872 * The V ale of Clwyd ' was 
sold for 2,200/., and * Peace and War ' (quite 
a small picture) for 3,601/. 10^. Another 

* Vale of Clwyd ' (painted 1848) sold the same 
year for 2,500/. Indeed he may be said to have 
spent the rest of his life in painting pictures 
and making drawings which are now (in 
England) among the most highly prized 
and coveted art treasures of the world. In 
1883 his * Going to the Hayfield ' brought 
2,405/.,and in 1884, at the sale of Mr. Potter's 
collection, * The Church at Bettws-y-Coed ' 
sold for 2,677/. At a sale a little later in the 
same year ' Going to Market ' fetched 2,047/. 

* The Skylark ' (1849) and * The Seashore at 
Rhyl ' are other oil pictures painted by Cox 
after 1845 which have in recent years sold 
for sums exceeding two thousand pounds. 
His water-colour drawings also fetcn large 
sums. At the Quilter sale (April 1875) 
114 drawings, of which many were quite 
small, sold for rather more than 22,900/.^ 
averaging above 200/. each. Two fetched 
998/., four others over 1,000/., and one, * The 
Hayfield,' 2,950/., a price unparalleled for 
any water-colour, even by Turner. Nor has 
any landscape of the size of * Peace and War' 
(oil) ever sold for anything like the same 
sum. Yet he never received more than 100/. 
for any one work. A good deal of pity has 
been expressed for him on' this account, but 
it was well said by Mr. Edward Radclifie 
(son of the engraver already mentioned), in 
a speech delivered at a dinner given by the 
Liverpool Art Club in 1875 to commemorate 
an exhibition of David Cox's works, that * he 
would not like his life to have been changed 
one bit,' and * no man more thoroughly en- 
joyed his life. His habits and tastes were of 
the most simple kind. He saved what to 
him was a large competency. His house with 
all its surroundings was a model of English 
comfort. Suppose he had been besieged by 
patrons and dealers, he might have laimched 
out . . . kept his carriage, taken his '40 port, 
and died twenty years before he did, ana, in- 
stead of being remembered by troops of friends 
as a dear simple friend, only thought of as a 
bigMogiiL' 

The interest of these last years as regards 
his life is centred at Bettws-y-Coed. As 
Suffolk to Constable and Norfolk to Old 
Crome, so was North Wales to Cox. He 

einted well wherever he went — London, 
ereford, Yorkshire, Lancashire, or Calais — 
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technically, this is scarcely the ^ace to speak, 
but of the great band of early jBnglish land- 
scape painters there is no one whose methods 
were more original or successful. He used 
few colours and a full brush, disr^^ardin? 
small details in order to obtain greater breadth 
and brilliancy of effect. In the purity of 
his tints, in the irradiation of his subject 
with light, in his rendering of atmosphere 
and atmospheric movement, in the fulness 
and richness of his colour, his best work is 
unexcelled. And his colours were the colours 
of nature; he belonged to what has been 
called the faithful school of landscape-paint- 
ing, and he is at the head of it, with Girtin 
and Constable and De Wint. 

There are a number of his drawings in the 
British Museum and the South Kensington 
Museum, but no oil picture of his belongs 
to the nation, and his greatest wateiM^olour 
drawings are all in private hands. 

There have been several exhibitions of Cox's 
pictures and drawings. One at the end of 
1858 (before his death), in the rooms of 
the Conversazione Societv at Hampstead; 
another in 1859 (170 works), at the German 
Gallery, New Bond Street ; another at Man- 
chester in 1870. The Burlington Fine Arts 
Club had a small collection in 1873 (lent by 
Mr. Henderson, and now in the British Mu- 
seum), and the Liverpool Arts Club a large 
one (448 works, including five oil pictures) 
in 1875. He was also represented at the 
Manchester Exhibition of 1857, at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, and at Leeds in 
1868, but his full power as a painter, espe- 
cially as a painter in oil colours, has never 
been so well displayed, nor so ftilly recog- 
nised, as at the exhibition at Manchester 
this year (1887). 

[For the events of his life the chief authorities 
are Hall's Biograph v and Solly's Memoir of David 
Cox. Solly's book, though it appeared some years 
before Hall's, was based on Hall's manuscript. 
Both books contain also much about his art, and 
notes by the artist as to his own practice. For 
his views on art, see his Treatise on Landscape 
and other works of his mentioned in the article. 
See also Palgrave's Handbook to the Fine Art 
Collections in the International Exhibition of 
1862 ; Kedgrayes' Century of Painters ; Bryan's 
Dictionary (Graves); Portfolio, iv. 89, vii. 9; 
Gent. Mag. new ser. xx. 230 ; Art Journal, ix. 
123; Dublin Univ. Mag. liii. 747; Chesneau's 
English School of Painting; Our Living Artists 
(1859); Wedmore's Studies in English Art.] 

C. M. 

COX, DAVID, the younger (1809-1885), 
water-colour painter, only child of David Cox, 
the famous water-colour painter fq. v.], and 
Mary Hagg, his wife, was bom in tne summer 



of 1809 in the cottage on Dulwich Common, 
where his parents nad settled after their 
marriage. In 1812 he accompanied his father 
to Hastings, and in the following year, on 
the break-up of their home at Dulwich, spent 
some time with his grandfather, Joseph Uox, 
at Birmingham, and also with an aunt at 
Manchester. In the autumn of 1814 he re- 
joined his father in his new home at Here- 
ford, and was partly educated at the grammar 
school in that town. He became bis fkther's 
constant companion and his pupil, and was 
seldom parted from him, accompanying him 
on his excursions at home and abroad. In 
1826 he resolved to become an artist himself, 
and in the following year removed with his 
parents from Hereford to London, in that 
year exhibiting for the first time at the 
Iloyal Academy. About 1840 he married, 
but still continued to be his father's help- 
mate, and the sharer in all his domestic 
anxieties or good fortime. In 1849 he was 
elected an associate of the Society of Paint- 
ers in Water-colours. Through his devoted 
admiration for the works of his father's ge- 
nius, and the careful study he continually 
made of his father's method. Cox managed, 
with the moderate ability that he possessed, 
to produce some very creditable paintings. 
As might have been expected, they seem but 
a veflection of his father's work, and show a 
marked deterioration after he lost his father's 
guidance. Among these were ' Near Bala,' 
*Moon Rising,' and *View on the Menai' 
(1872) ; ' Loch Katrine ' and * Ben Lomond ' 
(1873) ; * Sunday Morning in Wales ' and 
*Rain on the Berwyn' (1875); 'The Path 
up the Valley' (1877); 'Penshurst Park' 
(1878). Specimens of his work may be seen 
in the national collections at the South Ken- 
sington Museum and the Print Boom, British 
Museum. Cox died at Streatham Hill on 
4 Dec. 1885. He possessed a valuable col- 
lection of his father's works. 

[Times, 14 Dec. 1885; Athenaeum, 12 Dec. 
1886; Solly's Memoir of David Cox; Clement 
and Button's Artists of the Nineteenth Century ; 
private information.] L. C. 

COX, EDWARD WILLIAM (1809- 
1879), serjeant-at-law, eldest son of William 
Charles Cox of Taunton, manufacturer, by 
Harriet, daughter of William Upcott of 
Exeter, was bom at Taunton in 1809, and 
educated at the college school in that town. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 5 May 1848 and joined the west- 
em circuit, but never obtained much prac- 
tice as a barrister. As early as 1880 he 
wrote a noem for the * Amulet ' called * The 
Tenth Plague,' and produced a volume of 
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poems entitled * The Opening of the Sixth 
Seal.' He was recorder of Helston and Fal- 
mouth from February 1867 to June 1868, 
and recorder of Portsmouth from the latter 
date to his death. He contested Tewkes- 
bury as a conservative in 1862 and 1867, and 
Taunton in 1806. On 18 Nov. 1868 he was 
elected one of the members for his native 
town, but on a petition and a scrutiny of 
votes he was unseated in favour of Heniy 
James, Q.C., on 6 March 1869 (O'Mallejfand 
Hardcastle's Reports of Election Petitions, 
i. 181-7, 1870). He was appointed chair- 
man of the second court of Middlesex sessions 
in March 1870, and continued throughout \ 
his life to discharge the duties of that post. 
He established the * Law Times * on 8 April 
1843, and thenceforth devoted to it the larger 
portion of his time and attention. Tuis 
journal's series of reports at once attracted 
the support of the leading members of the 
legal profession, who in 1869 presented the 
proprietor with a very handsome testimonial 
for his services in establishing and conducting 
the * Law Times.' In 184o he brought out 
the * County Courts Clironicle and Gazette 
of Bankruptcy,' the only publication which 
gave exclusive attention to the inferior 
courts. Some vears afterwards he purchased 
from Benjamin Webster the actor, for a 
mere trifle, *The Field, a Gentleman's News- 

Eaper devoted to Sport' (originally esta- 
lished in 1853), which in a short time he so 
improved that it returned a profit of about 
20,000/. a jear. Subsequently he became pro- 
prietor of *The Queen, a Lady's Newspaper,' 
wliich had been started in 1861. He next 
established the * Exchange and Mart,' the plan 
of whicli was suggested by the c(>rrespondence 
columns of ' The Queen,' and this being a suc- 
cess, he in 1873 brought out 'The Country, a 
Journal of 1 lural Pursuits,' and then two other 
papers caUcd respectively 'The Critic' and 
* The Royal Exchange.' He was the author of 
several well-known legal works, the most im- 
portant of which, 'The Law and Practice of 
Joint-Stock Companies,' ran to six editions. 
He founded, and was t he president of, the Psy- 
chological Society of Great Britain (22 Feb. 
1875), a society whicli coUapvSed on his death, 
and was dissolved on 31 Dec. 1879. In the in- 
terest of this association he published several 
treatises of great originality and vigour, such 
as * AVhat am I ? ' ' The Mechanism of Man,' 
and other works. lie was a most consistent 
believer in spiritualism, and a great admirer 
of Mr. Daniel Home. I le died at his residence, 
Moat Mount, Mill Hill, Middlesex, on 24 Nov. 
1879, and was buried in Colney Hatch ceme- 
tery on 29 Nov. He married first, in 1836, 
Sophia, daughter of William Harris, surgeon 



in the royal artillery ; and secondly, 14 Aug. 
1844, Rosalinda Alicia, only daughter of 
J. S. M. Fonblanque, commissioner of bank- 
ruptcy. His will was proved on 11 Dec., when 
the personalty was sworn under 200,000^ 

The following is a list of the principal works 
written or edited by Cox : 1. ' 1829, a Poem,' 
1829. 2. * Reports of Cases in Criminal Law 
determined in all the Courts in England and 
Wales,' 184e-78, 13 vols. 3. * Railway Lia- 
bilities,' 1847. 4. * Chancery Forms at Cham- 
bers,' 1847. 5. * The Law and Practice of Re- 
pstration and Elections,' 1847. 6. *The new 
Statutes relating to the Administration of the 
Criminal Law,' 1848. 7. ' The Powers and 
Duties of Special Constables,' 1848. 8. 'The 
Magistrate,* 1848. 9. * The Practice of Poor 
Removals,' 1849. 10. ' The Advocate, his 
Training, Practice, Rights, and Duties,' 1852. 
11. * Conservative Principles and Conserva- 
tive Policy, a Letter to the Electors of 
Tewkesbury,' 1862. 12. * Conservative Prac- 
tice, a second letter,' 1862. 13. * The Prac- 
tical Statutes,' 1863. 14. * The Law wid 
Practice of Joint-Stock Companira,' 1855. 
16. * The Law and Practice of Bills of Sale,' 

1865. 16. ' The Practice of Summary Con- 
victions in Larceny,' 1856. 17. * A Letter 
to the Tewkesburv Electors,' 1867. 18. 'The 
Arts of Writing, Pleading, and Speaking, in 
Letters to Law Students,' 1863. 19. * How 
to prevent Bribery at Elections,' 18G6. 
20. * The Law relating to the Cattle Plague,' 

1866. 21. * Representative Reform, proposals 
for a Constitutional Reform Bill,' 18i»6. 
22. * Reports of all the Cases decided by the 
Superior Courts of Law and Equity, relating 
to the Law of Joint-Stock Companies/ 
1807-71, 4 vols. 23. * A Digest of all the 
Cases decided by the Courts relating to Ma- 
gistrates' Parochial and Criminal I^iw,' 1>^70. 

24. * Spiritualism answered bv Science,' \^7\. 

25. ' AVhat am I ^ 1873. 20. * The Mecha- 
nism of Man/ 1870. 27. *The Conservatism 
of the Future,' 1877. 28. ^The Principles 
of Punishment as applied to the Oiminal 
Law by Judges and ^iagist rates,' 1877. 2i*. 'A 
Monograph of Sleep and Dreams, their Phy- 
siology and Psychology,' 1878. Cox prepared 
law books and reports with other persons, and 
contributed to the Transactions of the Psycho- 
logical Society and the London Dialectical 
Society. 

[Times, 26 Nov. 1879, p. 8; Liw Times, 
29 Nov. 1879, pp. 73, 88 ; Illustrated London 
News, 6 March 1869, p. 221, and 6 Dec. 1879, 
pp. 629, 630 (with portrait) ; S. C. Halls Retro- 
spect of a Long Life (1883), ii. 121-6 ; Hatton's 
Journalistic London (1882), pp. 208-11; Pro- 
ceedings of the Psychological Society of Great 
Britein (1876-9).] G. C. B. 
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tliree volumes, London, 1837, 12mo ; three 
translations from the German, vus. F. 0. 
Dahlmann's 'Life of Herodotus,' London, 
1845, 8vo ; J. A. W. Neander's * Emperor 



COX, FRANCIS AUGUSTUS (1783- 
1853), baptist minister, was bom at Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, 7 March 1783. He inherited 
much property from his grandfather, who was 

aleadmgmemberof the baptist congregation I Julian and his Generation,' London, 1850, 
at Leighton Buzzard. After some study under 8vo,' and C. Ullmann's * Gregory of Nazian- 
a private tutor at Northampton, Cox went zum,' London, 1851, 8vo ; also * Frayer-Book 
to the baptist college at Bristol, and thence Epistles,' &c., London, 1846, 8vo ; and * He- 
to the University of Edinburgh, where he ' collections of Oxford,' London, 1868, 8vo. 
proceeded M. A. On 4 April 1805 he be- | ^^j^^ last-mentioned work contains many inte- 
cameUptuJtmmisteratCLp8tone,Northamp- ^^. ^^^ reminiscences, and is the chief 
tonshire ; afterwards occi^ied for a year the I ^uthonty for the facts stated above ; see also 
pulpit vacated by Robert HaU at Cambridge, j Athenseum, Jan.-June 1876, p. 426; Brit. Mus. 
and on 3 Oct. 1811 became mmister at Hack- c^t.] J. M. R. 

ney. Cox helped to found the ' Baptist ! 

Magazine' in 1809, and wrote largely for it. : COX, LEONARD (fl, 1572), school- 
He was also secretary for three years to the , master, was the second son of Laurence 
general body of dissenting ministers of the Cox of Monmouth, by Elizabeth [Willey] his 
uireedenonunationsresidingin South London | wife, and received his education in theuniver- 
and Westminster. About 1823 he actively , sity of Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
promoted thescheme for a London university, (Coopeb, Athena Cantab, i. 94). In 1528 
and came to know Lord Brougham. When he removed to Oxford, where he was incor- 
Brougham was lord rector of Glasgow, the , porated as B.A. on 19 Feb. 1529-30, and he 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on Cox (1824). also supplicated that imiversity for the de- 
In 1828, when the London University was , gree of M.A., though whether he was ad- 
founded, it was decided that no minister mitted to it does not appear (Wood, Fa^ti 
of religion should sit on the council, and Cox ' Oxon, ed. Bliss, i. 83 ; Boase, Hester of the 
was appointed librarian, but he quickly re- , Univ. of Oafordy i. 159). Soon afterwards 
signed the post. In 1838 he travelled in Hugh Farringdon, abbot of Reading, ap- 
America as representative of the baptist pointed him master of the grammar school 
union, and received the dejpree of D.D. irom ' m that town, which appointment was con- 
the university of Waterville. He died in | firmed by the king by patent on 10 Feb. 
South Hackney 5 Sept. 1853, after holding ; 1540-1, his salary being 10/. per annum 
the pastorate of Haclmey for forty-two years. ' charged on the manor of Cholsey, which had 
Cox was thrice married, and had a lamiij | been an appendage of the shhej (Rtmeb, 
of five sons and two daughters. His works, | Fcsdera, xiv. 714). AVTien John Frith, the 
other than separate sermons,were as follows: j martyr, was apprehended as a vagabond at 
1. 'Essay on the Excellence of Christian I Reading and set in the stocks. Cox* procured 
Knowleage/ 1806. 2. * Life of Philip Me- j his releasement, refreshed his hungry sto- 
lancthon,^ 1815. 3. 'Female Scripture Bio- i mach, and gave him money' (Wood, Athems 
graphy,' 1817, 2 vols. 4. * Vindication of the Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 74). He was succeeded in 
Baptists,' 1824. 5. ' Narrative of the Jour- j the mastership of Reading school by Leo- 
ney in America,' 1836. 6. * History of the nard Bilson in 1546 (Max, Hist, of Beading ^ 
Baptist Missionary Society,' 1842. Cox con- p. 196). About this period he travelled on 
tributed an article on Biblical Antiquities | the continent, visiting the universities of 
connected with Palestine to the * Encyclo- , Paris, Wittenberg, Prague, and Cracow (Le- 
psedia Metropolitana,' which he published as land, Encomia Illustrium Virorunif p. 50). 
a separate volume in 1852. Afterwards he went to reside at Caerleon in 

[Gent. Mag. 1864, pt. i. 323 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] his native county, where he appears to have 

I kept a school. In or about 1572 he became 

COX, GEORGE VALENTINE (1786- , master of the grammar school at Coventry, 
1875), author, bom at Oxford in 1786, was , founded by John Hales. If he held that ap- 
educated at Magdalen College school and pointment until his death, he must have died 
New CJollege, graduated B.A., and was elected m 1599, when John Tovey succeeded to the 
esquire bedel in law in 1806, took the I mastership (Colvilb, Worthies of Warwick- 
degree of M.A. in 1808, and was elected shire^ p. 888 ; Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. 206). 
esquire bedel in medicine and arts in 1815. Cox, who was a friend of Erasmus and Me- 
He held this office until 1866, when he re- lanchthon, was himself eminent as a gram- 
tired on a pension. He was also coroner to marian, rhetorician, poet, and preacher, and 
the univerwty. He died in March 1875. He was skilled in the modem as well as the 



published 'Jeannette Isabella,' a novel in 



learned languages (Bale, De Scriptorilnu, 
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on the trial of Gardiner (FoxE, Ist ed.), and in 
the same year we find him engaged in a re- 
newed and equally destructive visitation of 
Oxford (DixoNy iii. 884). During the same 
period he was upon the several commissions 
that were issued for revising the ecclesiastical 
laws, which at last resulted in the abortive 
code of the * Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasti- 
carum' (Stbtpb, Cranmer, ii. ch. xxvi.; 
Dixow, iii. 851, 489\ On the death of Ed- 
ward, Cox was apprehended (5 Aug. 1558) on 
suspicion of being concerned in Northumber- 
land's plot (Oriff. Lett p. 684; Grev Friar^ 
Chron, p. 82). He spent a few weeks in the 
Marshatsea, and was deprived of all his pre- 
ferments. In May 1554 he made his way to 
the continent, choosing Frankfort for his place 
of exile, where he arrived 18 March 1554-5. 
The English congregation in that city had 
adopted, by the advice of Whittingham, a 
form of service that differed widel j rrom the 
prayer-book, and accepted theCalvmistic doc- 
trine. Most of the morning prayers were omit- 
ted, the confession was changed for another, 
the responses were not repeated, the surplice 
was not worn. At the same time, with the 
view of making Frankfort, as the nearest to 
England, the head of the English church colo- 
nies, ministers were invited from the other 
congregations; and from Strasburg came Had- 
don. Lever from Zurich, from Geneva Knox. 
The celebrated * Troubles of Frankfort ' were 
now begun. Knox soon stood at the head of 
the party which desired further alteration, 
while the moderate party were supported by 
the exiles of Strasburg and Zurich. After the 
English service had been submitted by Knox 
to Ualvin, and treated by Calvin with con- 
tempt, a compromise to last four months was 
effected by wnich the rival forms of worship 
were used alternately. Things were in this 
posture when, before the expiration of the 
four months. Cox arrived upon the scene. 
He immediately exhorted his coimtrymen to 
maintain the luook of Common Prayer as 
it had been established in the rei^ of Ed- 
ward YI. Knox replied by attacking Cox as 
a pluralist. The rival parties were thence- 
forth distinguished by the names of Knoxians 
and Coxians, and became so embittered in 
their animosity as to require the interposi- 
tion of the magistrates of the city to prevent 
them fr^m coming to blows. The Knoxians 
at first obtained from these authorities a 
decision that the services should be after the 
French or Calvinistic model ; but their tri- 
umph was brief. In one of Knox's sermons 
his adversaries discovered treason against the 
emperor. They accused him to the magis- 
trates, and the state of Frankfort expelled him 
and his followers from its territory (26 March 



1555). The English service of Edward was 
then restored {Troubles at Frankfort] FuL- 
LEB ; Heyltn). It does not appear that Cox 
held any office in the church after this pacifi- 
cation. He apparently spent some time at 
Strasburg; but in a subsequent dispute which 
was waged at Frankfort with great bitterness 
between Horn, the deprived dean of Durham, 
and Ashley, an eminent member of the con- 
gregation, he was chosen by the magistrates 
to be one of the arbiters, and succeeded in 
bringing the contending parties to a tolerable 
agreement. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, Cox 
was at Worms. He returned to England ; 
preached fr^uently before the queen ; was 
appointed visitor 01 the university of Oxford 
(5 June 1559), and on 28 July 1559 was 
placed in the see of Ely. It was at first de- 
termined to give him the see of Norwich, and 
the change was made after he had been ac- 
tually elected to that see. At Ely he re- 
mained twenty-one years. He refused to 
minister in the queen s chapel because of the 
crucifix and lights there, and justified himself 
in a letter to her majesty f Strtpb, Ann. App. 
i. 23). He was considerea severe towards the 
Romanists in his custody, especially in 1577 
when Feckenham, the former abbot of West- 
minster, was his prisoner. John Leslie, bishop 
of Koss, was in his custody from 14 May till 
17 Oct. 1571. In 1579 several accusations 
were brought against him and his wife by 
Lord North and others for covetous and cor- 
rupt practices (t^. App. bk. L) He seems to 
have vindicated himself successfully, but he 
was compelled to cede a manor to his chief 
accuser North. He had already ceded much 
property belonging to his see to the crown 
(1562), and in 1575 Sir Christopher Hatton 
used the queen's influence to induce Cox to 
give him his palace in Holbom. Cox resisted, 
but ultimately yielded. Disgusted with the 
court. Cox petitioned for permission to resign 
his see, ana this request was granted in Fe- 
bruary 1579-80. He received a pension of 
200/. and the palace of Doddington. Cox 
died on 22 July 1 581 . Twenty years after his 
death an elaborate monument, erected to his 
memory in Ely Cathedral, was defaced, be- 
cause, it was said, of his evil memory (Wil- 
lis, Cathedrals, iii. 859). Cox married twice : 
first while dean of Christ Church, and secondly 
about 1568. His second wife was Jane, 
daughter of George Auder, alderman of Cam- 
bridge,and widow of WUliam Tumer,dean of 
Wells. His children were John ; Sir Richard 
of Brame, Ely; Roger; Joanna, widow of 
John, eldest son of Archbishop Parker ; and 
Rhoda. The executors of his will, dated 
20 April 1581, were Archbishop Grindal, 
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Thomas Cooper, blBhop of Lincoln, John 
Parker, archdeacon of Ely, his son John, and 
Richard Upchare. Cox translated the Acts 
and St. PauFs Epistle to the Romans for the 
bishops' Bible, and published * Articles to be 
inquired of . . . in his Visitations 'in 1573 and 
1579. Manuscript tracts and letters on church 
policy are in the British Museum, and many 
are printed in Strype*s * Annals * and Burnet's 
* History of the Reformation.' A notebook 
is in Corpus College library at Cambrid^. 
Portraits are at King's College and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

[Authorities cited above ; and Cooper^s Athene 
Cantab, i. 437-445, where the fullest account is 
to be found.] R. W. D. 

COX, Sir RICHARD (1660-1733), lord 
chancellor of Ireland, son of Captain Richard 
Cox and Xatherinc, his wife, the daughter of 
Walter Bird of Clonakiltv, co. Cork, and 
widow of Captain Thomas "Batten, was bom 
at Bandon on 25 March 1650. Losing both 
his parents before he was three years of age, 
he was left to the care of his grandfEither 
and his ' good unkle, John Birde,' seneschal 
of the manor court of Bandon. He was edu- 
cated at the school at Clonakilty, and after 
spending ' three years idely ' he commenced 
practising as an attorney in the manor courts. 
Not being satisfied with his position, he real- 
ised the little property which had been left 
him by his gnrandfather, and came up to Lon- 
don. IIo was admitted a student at Gray's 
Inn in Sept ombor 1071, and was called to the 
bar on 9 Aiicr. 1673. Refusing an advanta- 
geous ofTor from Sir Francis llatcliflfe, he re- 
turned t(3 Ireland, and on 26 Feb. 1764 mar- 
ried Mary, the daiipfhter of John Bourme, * she 
being,' as he relates, * but 15, and I not full 
24 years old ; tliis was the rock I had like to , 
split upon, for though she proved a very good 
wife, yet heing disappointed in her portion, 
whicli was ill paid by her mother and by 
driblets, and from wliom I also received some 
other unkindnessos, I retired into the coun- 1 
try and lived at Cloghnikilty for 7 yeares, but 
very plentifully and pleasantly.' At length 
finding it necessary to bestir himself in order 
to provide for his increasing family. Cox re- j 
moved to Cork, where he began practising at 
the bar, and was appointed recorder of Kin- , 
sale. On the acct^sion of James H, Cox, who 
as a zealous protestant had made a public at- j 
tack upon the catholics while presiding at 
the Cork quarter sessions, thought it pnident ' 
to come to England. He thereupon settled 1 
with his family at Bristol, where he * fell into 
^ood practice,' and employed his leisure time 
in writing his * Hibemia Anglicana : or the 
History of Ireland from the Conquest thereof 



' by the English to this Present 'Hme. With 
j an introductory disconrse touching the an- 
: dent state of that kingdom.' The first part 
I of this book appeared soon after the levolution 
in 1689, and tne second part in the following 
year, . a second edition appearing in 1692. 
\ Upon the arrival of the Prince of Orange, 
Cox went up to London, and there showed 
, his zeal for the revolution by publishing * A 
Sheet of Aphorisms, proving by a fair deduc- 
tion the necessity ot making the Prince of 
Orange king, and of sending speedy relief to 
Ireland.' A copy of this was presented bj 
him to every member who entered the hoiis« 
on the first day of the convention. He after- 
wards published a half-sheet entitled * A Brief 
and Modest Representation of the Present 
State and Condition of Ireland.' Declining 
the ofier of the post of secretary to the Duke 
of Schomberg, he accepted that of secretary 
to Sir Robert Southwell, whom he accompa- 
nied to Ireland. He was present at the battle 
of the Boyne, where the accuracy of his in- 
formation was of considerable assistance to 
William. The Declaration of Finglas, which 
was issued upon the king's arrival at Dublin, 
was wholly written by Cox, William having 
refused to alter the draft, for he said that 
* Mr. Cox had exactly hit his own mind.' On 
the surrender of Waterford, Cox was made 
recorder of that city, and not long afterwards, 
on 15 Sept. 1690, was sworn second justice 
of the common pleas. After serving on two 
commissions of oyer and terminer he was ap- 
pointed military governor of Cork in 16P1. 
With great promptness he raised eight regi- 
ments of foot and three of cavalry, and issued 
a proclamation that all papists were not * to 
be out of their dwellings from nine at night 
till five in the morning, or to be found two 
miles from their places of abode, except in a 
highway to a market town, and on market 
days, or to keep or conceal arms or ammuni- 
tion, on pain of being treated as rebels.' During 
his governorship, which lasted until the re- 
duction of Limerick, Cox successfully pro- 
tected a frontier of eighty miles long, and at 
the same time was able to send assistance to 
General Ginkel. For these services he was 
admitted a member of the privy council on 
13 April 1692, and was knighted by Lonl 
Sydney, the lord-lieutenant, on 6 Nov. fol- 
lowing. In February 1693 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners of forfeitures. 
Though far from being prejudiced in favour 
of the Roman catholics, he insisted that they 
were injustice entitled to the benefit of the 
articles of Limerick. These views gave great 
displeasure to many of the more violent pro- 
testants. He was in consequence removed 
firom the council in June 1695, and the com- 
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mission of forfeitures was dissolved, its duties 
being transferred to the commissioners of the 
revenue. In 1696 he wentpver to England 
for the recovery of his health. About this 
period he wrote * An Essay for the Conversion 
of the Irish/ and the tract entitled '.Some 
Thoughts on the Bill depending before the 
Rt. Hon. the House of Lords for prohibiting 
the Exportation of the Woollen Manufactures 
of Ireland to Foreign Parts. Humbly offered 
to their Lordships * (Dublin, 1698, 4to) is also 
attributed to him. Upon the death of Sir 
John Hely in April 1701 Cox was appointed 
chief justice of the common pleas, and being 
6wom in on 16 May was a few days after- 
wards readmitted to the privy council. 

On the accession of Anne he was summoned 
to London * to consult about the future par- 
liament ' and other Irish matters. Though 
he strongly urged that ' it was for the interest 
of England to encourage the woollen manu- 
facturers in Ireland in the coarse branches of 
it,' and boldly stated that he * thought it was 
the most impolitic step which was ever taken 
by England to prohibit the whole exportation 
01 woollen manufactures from Ireland,' the 
ministers felt unable to act on his advice. On 
his leaving England the queen presented him 
with 600/. for the expenses of his journey. 
In July 1703 Cox was nominated lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland in the room of John Methuen, 
appointed ambassador at Lisbon, and on 6 Aug. 
he took the oaths of office. In the first ses- 
sion of the new parliament, for which he is- 
sued the writs a few days after entering upon 
office, the * Act to prevent the further Growth 
of Popery ' was passed without, it is Strang 
to say, a dissentient voice in either house m 
spite of the protest* of counsel who were heard 
at the bar on behalf of the Roman catholics. 
On 4 Dec. 1703 he was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Dublin, and in the fol- 
lowing year, owing to his recommendation, 
an English act was passed, authorising the 
exportation of Irish Imen to the plantations. 
He was created a baronet on 21 Nov. 1706. 
During the absence of the lord-lieutenant 
firom Ireland Cox several times acted as one 
of the lords j ustices. His refusal to allow an 
election by the privy council of a new lord 
justice on the death of his colleague. Lord 
Cutts, gave rise to considerable contention ; 
but his action was upheld by the English legal 
authorities. Upon the appointment of the 
Earl of Pembrote to the post of lord-lieute- 
nant, Cox was removed from the chancellor- 
ship 30 June 1707, and Chief Baron Freeman 
appointed in his place. During his retirement 
m)m public life he devoted himself chiefly to 
the study of theology, and in 1709 published 
* An Address to those of the Roman Commu- 



nion in England, occasioned by the late Act 
of Parliament to prevent the growth of Po- 
pery, recommended to those of the Roman 
Communion in Ireland upon a late like occa- 
sion.' He also wrote about this time * An 
Enquiry into Religion, and the Use of Reason 
in reference to it, pt. i. (London, 1713, 8vo), 
which apparently was never completed. In 
1711 he was appointed chief justice of the 
queen's bench ; but on the death of Anne was, 
with other judges, removed from the bench, 
as well as nrom the privy council. His dis- 
missal seems to have been chiefly owing to 
his refusal to comply with the directions of 
the lords justices 01 England in regard to the 
election of the lord mayor of Dublin. A num- 
ber of resolutions were passed in the Irish 
House of Commons censuring the late chief 
justice, his conduct in his judicial capacity 
was impugned, and insinuations were made 
that he had espoused the cause of the Pre- 
tender. The latter charge was destitute of 
any foundation, and the others falling to the 
ground upon investigation no further pro- 
ceedings were taken against him. Giving up 
all thoughts of further public life he retired 
into the country. In April 1733 he was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, from the effects of 
which he died on 3 May following, in his 
eighty-fourth year. By his wife, who prede- 
ceased him on 1 June 1716, he had a nume- 
rous family. Cox was a strictly honest, up- 
right man, with considerable energy of pur- 
pose, and when his mind was not warpea, as 
it too often was, by anti-catholic prejudices, 
a thoroughly just administrator. His writings 
have little or no reputation, his chief work 
being the * History of Ireland,' which is a 
mere hurried compilation. He was also the 
author of the * Remarks upon Ireland,' which 
were printed in Bishop Gibson's translation 
of Camden's * Britannia ' (1695), and appears 
to have composed some pieces of poetry on 
General GinKel's success in Ireland ana the 
death of Lord-chancellor Porter. The latter 
piece was the means of eliciting the rebuke 
m>m Sir Robert Southwell, ' that poetry waa 
not the way to preferment, but a weed in a 
judge's garden.' He was succeeded in the 
title by his grandson Richard, who established 
a linen manufactory at Dimmanway, co. Cork, 
near the family seat. It was he who wrote 
the letter (dated Dunmanway, 15 May 1749) 
to Thomas Prior, * shewing rrom experience 
a sure method to establish the linen manu- 
facture, and the beneficial effects it will im- 
mediately produce,' which is erroneously at- 
tributed to his grandfather by Watt. The 
baronetcy is supposed to have become extinct 
on the death of Sir Francis Hawtrey Cox, the 
twedfth baronet, in 1873; but the title is 
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patron of art, and a member of the Edinburgh 
Association for Promotion of the Fine Arts. 
Privately he secured the attachment of manj 
friends, who, while they respected his abili- 
ties and his somewhat stern sense of justice, 
were attracted by his genial qualities and 
his considerate kindness of heart. He died, 
unmarried, on 8 Feb. 1872. 

[Scotsman, 5 Feb. 1872; Charles Oibbon's 
Life of George Combe, 1878.] T. F. H. 

COX, THOMAS {d. 1734), topographer 
and translator, a master of arts, became rec- 
tor of Chignal-Smealy, near Chelmsford, on 
19 June 1680, and continued there until 
1704. He was next preferred to the vicarage 
of Broomfield, Essex, on 1 1 Feb. 1685, and to 
the rectory of Stock-Harvard in the same 
county on 24 Feb. 1703, which livings he 
held until his death. He was also lecturer 
of St. Michael's, Comhill, but resigned the 
appointment in 1730 {Daily Journal, 5 June 
1/80). He died on 11 Jan. 1738-4 {Gent, 
Mag. iv. 50). Newcourt's statement that he 
is the same with the Thomas Cox who held 
the vicarage of Great Waltham, Essex, from 
1653 to 1670, is unsupported. Besides an 
assize sermon, ' The Innuence of Religion in 
the Administration of Justice,' 4to, London, 
1726, Cox published anonymously transla- 
tions of two of EUies-Dupin's works, which 
he entitled * The Evangelical History, with 
additions,' 8vo, London, 1694 (third edition, 
8vo, London, 1703-7), and * A Compendious 
Historv of the Church,' second edition, 4 vols. 
12mo, London, 1716-15. He likewise trans- 
lated Plutarch's * Morals by way of Abstract 
done from the Greek,' 8vo, London, 1707, and 
Panciroli's * History of many Memorable 
Things Lost,' 2 vols. 12mo, London, 1715 
(with new title-page, 12mo, London, 1727). 
The Hves of Richard IT, Henry FV^ Henry V, ! 
and Henry VI in Kennett's ' Complete His- 
tory of England * are also from his pen. But 
his chief and best-known undertaKing was , 
' Magna Britannia et Hibemia, antiqua et , 
nova. Or, a new Survey of Great Britain, \ 
wherein to the Topographical Account given | 
by Mr. Cambden and the lat€ editors of his Bri- | 
tannia is added a more large History, not only { 
of the Cities, Boroughs, Towns, and Parishes 
mentioned by them, but also of many other ' 
Places of ^te and Antiauities since dis- 1 
covered. . . . Collected ana composed by an 
impartial Hand,' 6 vols. 4to ; in the Savoy, | 
1720-31. Gough {British Topography, i. 38, 
34) says that this work was originally pub- 
lished in monthly numbers as a supplement 
to the five volumes of * Atlas Geo^aphus,' 
17 1 1-17. It contains only the English coun- 
ties. The introduction or account of the an- 
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cient state of Britain was written by Dr. 
Anthony Hall, who also contributed the ac- 
count of Berkshire. Prefixed to each county- 
is a map by Robert Morden. Altogether, it 
is a compilation of much merit {Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. vii. 69, 338). Cox married 
Love, fifth daughter of Thomas Manwood 
of Lincoln's Inn and Priors in Broomfield, 
Essex. 

Cox's son, Thomas, besides succeedinghim 
in the rectory of Stock, was rector of Chig- 
nal-Smealy (1714-1735), and rector of Rams- 
den-Bellhouse (27 Sept. 1733), and died on 
26Julyl763(Gf<?w^.3%.xxxiii.415). From 
a sermon he published in 1712 on *The Neces- 
sity of a Right Understanding in order to 
True Wisdom,' we learn that he had been 
educated at the grammar school of Bishops 
Stortford, Hertfordshire, under Dr. Thomas 
Took. 

[Morant's Essex, i. 204. ii. 62, 77. 78, 82 ; 
Wright's Essex, i. 188; Newcourt's Repertorium, 
ii. 96, 139, 633.] G. G. 

COX, WALTER (1770-1837), Irish jour- 
nalist, was the son of a Westmeath black- 
smith, who apprenticed him to a ^nsmith 
in Dublin. For some time he carried on busi- 
ness as a gunsmith, and in 1797 started a 
newspaper called * The Union Star ' in the 
interest of the United Irishmen, in which a 
policy of assassination was advocated. In 1804 
ne went to America, but returned to Ireland, 
and founded in 1807 the ' Irish Magazine and 
Monthly Asylum for Neglected Biography.* 
The tone of this periodical being regarded as 
seditious by the government, he was fre- 
^[uently prosecuted, and spent much of his time 
in gaol. Nevertheless it continued to appear 
with regularity until 1815, when he accepted 
a pension of 100/. per annum and a bonus of 
400/., on condition that he should surrender 
all copies of it in his possession and emigrate 
to America. In 1816 he landed at New York, 
where he started a journal called * The Exile,* 
of a somewhat similar character to the * Irish 
Magazine.' This enterprise not succeeding, 
he crossed to France m 1820, and subse- 
quently returned to Ireland, where his pre- 
sence being discovered in 1835 his pension 
was forfeited. He died on 17 Jan. 1837 in 
poverty. Before leaving America he had given 
expression to his dissatisfaction with the in- 
stitutions of the United States in a pamphlet 
entitled * The SnuiF Box.' During his resi- 
dence in that country he is said to have been 
successively pawnbroKer, chandler, dairyman, 
and whisky dealer. He stated in 1810 that 
his hostility to the English government arose 
in part from * atrocious indignities ' to which 
his father had been subjected by Lord Car- 
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hunpton, ftnii ihat on a rew&rd bein^ offered 
fnr the >pprebensu)n nf the editor nf the 
'Union Star' (puhlisb«d iiiiOTirtnoii*ly) he 
diacovervd him*!lf to the authoriti^ si Dub- 
lin CbmIp, and msdM t«mu with them. lie 
wan accused bj a rival editor of receivinf go- 
vernment pny. and of having betrajed Lurd 
Ell ward Fit^rald. 

pUaildai'i Unilwi Irtshinen ; Webb'* Compen- 
dium of Iruh Biopraphr: FmnJe'i Encliih in 
Inland, iii. 269 ^ Irish Magasne and Monlhlv 
ArjlvB for K^lKled Bioginphj.] J.ILR. 

COX, WILLIAM SANDS {1802-1S75), 
Hurg<eon, founder of Queeo'a College, Bir- 
miagliain, was the eldest son of E, T. Cox, 
s well-known Birniingham surgeon (1769- 
1663). AftereducBtionat KingEdwardVI's 
(irani mar School, and at the General Hospital, 
DirainKham, he studied at Gny's and St. 
Thomas's HoBpltalg, London (l8!JI-3), and 
the £coIe de M^ecbe, Pans ( 1824). Hav- 
ing conceived the idea of estabUshing a school 
of medicine in llirminfEham, on the model of 
his friend Grainger's in London, he visited 
numerou-t schnoU and hospitals on the conti- 
nent and in Great Britaiii. On settling in 
Dirmingham in 18^-5 he was appointed sur- 
geon to the General DispensarT, and com- 
menced to lecture on anatomy, nith physio- 
logical and surgical observations, on I Dec. 
IS25, at Temple Row. In 1828, after a flood 
deal of opposition, he, in conjunction with 
I>r«. Johnstone, Booth, and others, founded 
the Birmingham School of Medicine, himself 
lecturing on anatomy St first and afterwards 
on surgery. In IKM he took an active part 
in the formation of the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical (now the British Medicals As- 
sociation. In 1836 he was elected F.R.S. 
In 1840-1 he founded the Queen's Hospital, 
Birminghatn, and by his sole exertions it was 
opened free of debt, and he was naturallv 
appointed senior surgeon. Having secured 
cnnsideroble contributions from the Rev. Dr. 
Wameford, he was able to enlarge the scope 
of the medical school to that of a college, 
with instruction in arts 0^47) and theology 
(1851 ), and he secured for it in 1813 a royal 
charter hy the title of Queen's College. In 
18I)7a aumof 1,050/. wss publicly subscribed 
OS a testimonial to Cox, which he devoted 
to founding scholarships and to completing 
the museums of Queen's Colle^. In 1858- 
18fi9 he was principal of the college. Cox 
aimed at making the college the nucleus of 
a midland university, but unfortunately 'he 
was autocratic In his mode of conducting both 
Insti tut ions, and as his administrative faculty 
was by no means equal to hiscreative power, 
and to the readiness with which he gave and 



obtained money, the college and hiMpital boili 
became inrolvn) in a sticcesuon nf serious 
quatreU betw««n t he founder and his asso- 
ciates ' (Biminffhan liaify Po*t, 28 Dec 
1875). These greatly injured the reputation 
ofthecoUege; tlie buildings wei^ill-plaiuKd, 
and the sludenls' rents and other eipenns 
high. An inquiry by the charity commis- 
uoners in 1660 led to the sevenuice of tlui 
college and hospital, ahex which Cox ceased 
to take part in the wiirk of either. He left 
Birmingham in 1863, on his father's doalh, 
and lived saccessively at Bole Hall, neai 
Tamworth, at Le«ming1on, and at Kenil- 
worth, where he died on 23 Dec. 1875. 

Cox was unqnestionably disinterested- He 
was a strong conservative and cbnrcfaman, 

I and this bindei«d his success in Birmingham. 

\ He was a skilful surgeon, but sacrificed moch 

I pract ice to his public projects. 

I Besides numerous articles in the ' London 

j Medical Gaiette,' Cox published ' A 3ynop«g 
of the BoneK, ligaments, and Muscles, Blood- 
vessels, and Nerves of the Human Body,' 
1831 ; a translation of Maingault on ampu- 
tations, 1831 : a letter to J. T. Law ou ee- 
tablishing a clinical hodtpital at Birming- 
ham, 1849; 'A Memoir on Atnputalion of 
the Thigh at the Hip Joint,' 1845; a reprint 
of the charter, ic, of Queen's College, 1873; 
and -Annals of Queen's CoUM;ie,' 4 vols. 1873. 
Contrary to expectation, Ciy\ leA nothing 
to the institutions he had founded, but be- 
queathed 3,000/., witli his medical librarv and 
instruments, to tlie cottage boiqiital at Mote- 
tnn-in-the-Morsh, 13,000/. to establish and 
support dispenBaries in several suburbs of 
Birmingham, 3,000/, each to build and endow 
a dispensary at Tamworth and Kenilworth, 
money to endow scholorshipe at King Ed- 
ward's School, Birmingham, and Guy's Hos- 
pital, London, besides money tocomplete and 
endow a church he had built iu Birmingham. 
[Birmingham Daily Post, 28 Dec. 1876. S Jan. 
Ifl76; Lancet, IS April 1S76, p. SSS ; Anoals of 
Quena's College; Photographs of Emineot Medi- 
CS.1 Men, Barkier. 1S65. i. 61. reprinted iuAnnntt 
of Qnerai's Collage, iv. 135-60.] Q. T. B. 

COXE, FRANCIS (j». 1660), a guwik 
physician, who attained some celelmty in tha 
sixteenth century, is best known bya curiotu 
Tolume of receipts entitled ' De oleis, tut- 
giientis,emplastris,etc.conBctendie,' London, 
1575, 8vo. His practices having attracted 
considerable attention, he was summoned be- 
fore the privy council on a charge of Borc«iy, 
and, hsTing been severely punished, mode a 
public confession of his ' employment of cer- 
tavne sinistral and divelvsh artes' at the 
I PiJlory in Cheapside on 2n June 1561. Oo 
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7 Juljr following John Awdeley issued a 
broadside entitl^ ' The unfained Retracta- 
tion of Fraunces Cox/ a copy of which is in 
the library of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Lehon, Cat, Broadsides, p. 16). Coxe sub- 
sei^uently published a ^ovelling and terror- 
stricken pamphlet entitled * A Short Trea- 
tise declaring the Detestable Wickednesse of 
Magicall Sciences, as Necromancie, Coniura- 
tions of Spirits, Curiouse Astrologie, and such 
lyke' (London, Jhon [«ic\ Aide, n.d., black 
letter, 12mo), written, as he says in the pre- 
face thereto, * for that I have myself been an 
offender in these most detestable sciences, 
against whome I have compilyd this worke.' 
The dates of his birth and death are not 
known. 



[Coxe's Works.] 



E. H.-A. 



COXE, HENRY OCTAVIUS (1811- 
1881), BodleVs librarian, eighth son of the 
Rev. Richard Coxe, was bom at Bucklebury, 
Berkshire, 20 Sept. 1811. He was educated 
at Westminster, and imder his elder brother 
Richard, then a curate at Dover. He entered 
Worcester College, Oxford, as a commoner in 
1830. Here he worked hard, both in the 
classical school and on the river; but an 
accident forced him to content himself with 
the ordinaiy pass degree in 1833. While 
still an undergraduate he had been invited 
to enter the manuscript department of the 
British Museum, which he joined in May 
1833. Soon after this he took orders, and was 
for two years curate of Archbishop Tenison's 
Chapel, and subsequentlv for two more years 
of St. MartinVin-the-Fields, adding to his 
work in the museum zealous exertions among 
the London poor. In 1838 he was appointed 
an under-librarian at the Bodleian, wnere he 
spent the rest of his life, and was so devoted 
to his work tliat for the first thirty years he 
never once drew the full six weeks of his 
statutory vacation. The year after his ap- 
pointment he married Charlotte, daughter of 
General Sir Hilgrove Turner, by whom he 
had five children, only two of whom survived 
him. His eldest son, William (Balliol Col- 
lege, Boden Sanscrit scholar, and assistant in 
the department of Egyptian and Assvrian an- 
tiquities in the British Museum), diea in 1869, 
aged 29. In 1860 he succeeded Dr. Bandinel 
[q. v.] as chief librarian. As an under-libra^ 
rian he was sent by Sir G. C. Lewis, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, in 1857, to examine 
the religious houses of the Levant, with a view 
to further discoveries of manuscripts, such as 
those which had rewarded the explorations of 
Tattam and Curzon. Coxe found a number 
of important codices at Cairo, Jerusalem, and 
PatmoB, bat the value of such treasures had 



unfortunately become known even to their 
i^orant owners, and the monks would not 
listen to any projjosals for their purchase. A 
fever compelled his return home before he had 
been able to visit Mount Athos, but the results 
of his researches were already of considerable 
value, and appeared in an official report in 
1868 (reissued 1880). This was the chief voy- 
age of his life ; but in his closing years he 
accompanied his daughter and her husband, 
the Rev. John Wordsworth (now, 1887, bishop 
of Salisbury), in several visits to Italy. Du- 
ring these journeys he was already suffering 
from the painful disease which, after seven 
years of suffering, bravely borne, caused his 
death (8 July 1881). 

Coxe was at once a fine palfeographer and 
editor of manuscripts, a hardworking coun- 
try parson, and an admirable librarian. The 
cataio^e of the Greek manuscripts at the 
Bodleian and that of the manuscnpt collec- 
tions of the several Oxford colleges are his 
best known and the most generally useful 
works. He held successively various curacies 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford: Culham, 
1839-48; Tubney, 1848-55; Yamton,1855; 
and in 1850 Wyitham, of which in 1868 he 
became rector. He had a real gift for parish 
work, and was greatly beloved by his parish- 
ioners. He was also select preacher to the 
university in 1842, and Whitehall preacher 
1868; in 1878 he presided at the first annual 
meeting of the Library Association at Ox- 
ford. As a librarian of the good old scholarly 
type he was helpful in the highest degree, 
and an inimitable guide to his library. The 
gigantic catalogue, in 723 folio volumes (each 
slip in triplicate), was compiled during his 
tenure of office between 1859 and 1880. He 
never suffered his private work to encroach 
upon his official time, and avoided interference 
in academic controversy, lest it might lead to 
the intrusion of party spirit into the manage- 
ment of the library. He showed perfect tact 
and consideration for his subordinates, who 
respected his authority the more because it 
was exerted without fuss or self-importance, 
and with a genial air of camaraderie. His 
personal charm was due to a rare combina- 
tion of playfulness, dignity, and old-feshioned 
courtesy ; and his wit ana stores of anecdote 
were equally remarkable. He was an hono- 
rary member of the common rooms of Corpus 
and Worcester colleges, a chaplain of Corpus, 
a delegate of the press, and curator of the 
university galleries. His social powers and 
his unaffected sweetness of character made 
him a welcome ^est in all society. 

His published works are: 1. 'Forms of 
Bidding Prayer, with introduction and notes,' 
Oxford, 8vo, 1840. 2. ' Rogeri de Wendover 
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CfironU'-B live Fiona Hutnruinini eoin ap- 
neiu]ice>' 6 roU. Hvn (Ens- Uial. Soctelj), 
\m\-4. Z. 'The Black Pnnce,ui mEtoHcal 
rurn, writ leu in French t^ChkndoaHenld, ' 
wirh ■ tmuUti'iD and n4l«a' (Roxborglie ; 



burghs (Tliih),4ta,l>s'>0. 5. 'CatslogiuCo- 
dicuiD HHH.ijiii in CoIlrgiU AnliaqneOxooi- 
itiuibai \iodie ad»tTr«ntur, a nrtea,' Oiford, 
Vih3.4ut. 0. ' OaMl'Hi Codd. MSS. BJblio- 
IhecB BodleiauK («ra 1' (codd. Otteei), Ox- 
fi>fd,4Ui.lW3. 7.1d.'pBrtui2pB«c.l.'(codd. 
J,audiuii), Oxford, 4lo, ia''>3. 8. Id. ' Pus 3 ' 
(cndd.OBnonu:iani),DxfnTd,4to.l8M. 9.'Re- 
pnrt Ui U.H. ODVcmnwnt on the Greek Hb- 
ntwcripta jct remainiiiK in libraries of the 
Uvani,' IS&B,8vo,uidl8Sl. 10. 'Letter in 
Iti-porU on the Anliquit; of the Utrecht 
Pwll«f,' 1»74. 11. ' Tbe Apocalrae of St. 
John the Divine repre«enled by figures, re- 
produced in fiuvimde from b niBniucHpt in 
the nodleian Library' (Koxbiuvbe Cliih), 
4to, l»76. 

[Loailon Giurdian, Nn. 1861. pp. 1089-80, 
■iltiled J. W. B[ur^n. Doan of ChichMter'] ; 
AIh«nfln]ni.2803;Acndomy, 480; Times. 12 JdI^' 
1881 1 Libr. Auoc. Trans., 1S8I-2, p. 13; \a- 
fiiniuitioii from CoxeV Don aad ima-LD-lsir; per- 
Kinnl kn..»I«l«o.J 8. L. P. 

COXB or COCKIS, JOHN (J. 1672). 
IraiisUl-jr, prolmbly of Brasunose College, 
Oxford, where one of liin name was allowed 
to dnt^rminn Micluu-lmHs term 1546, and de- 
ti-rminiMl 1^47 ( Botse, Begittnim Univ. 
Oion.), or, Wood aays, poBsibly a student of 
Cbrinl Church in 1556, translated BulHn- 
l'it'h 'Qiit<8lioni of Rvligion cast abroad in 
Hi-lvclia by the Adromariesof the Bame . . . 
r.'iliin'il itii.ri XVll Com mon places ' (black 
Icltiirj, II Kvriii'iiKiii for G. Byshop, Lon- 
rttiii, 157:.', -(,1, ;ji rill' British Muwrun ; also 
111;. ■ IMi.j^ I'l.ii (ii ilio Ministers of God's 
Wiii-ilc in til,. iliiircMiurChriBtj'JohnAlde, 
l,oncloii, UiHi I \\i)uD: AmaJjand'ATrea- 
tiiiB on tlie Word uf Uod by Anth. Sadull, 
written againat the Traditiana of Men,' 
printfld for Jolm Ilariaon,' 17a3, 8vo (Miuif- 

[BoBu'a ItBiiiiitram.Univ. Oxon. (Oxford Hist. 
Sot), 219 ; Wood's Fnsli (Bliss), i. 123 i Tan- 
iior'a Hibl. Uril. 206; Amvi'a TjpOKr. Antiq. 
(lEorbart}. 800, 072, 115d;MaunselrHCittalDcup, 
as. 9i.l W. H. 

OOXE, PETER (d. 1844), poet, was a son 
of Dr. Ooxe, plijsicinn to the king's houeehold 
in the reign of George II, and a brother of 
the Vonnrablo William Coxe, archdeacon of 
"Willahiro [q.v.] He was educated at Char- 



teslioiue School, wtiieli he alLanA tf tke ig* 
of t«n on BjwtocmatinM &oaiGeoann,pK- 
fonned hy u«ane IH, md left inea tmij 
thirteea. He foOowied the baaiiMM at u 



nt bi* laler yean n retn»- 
tbe aatikor of Btt aao^iniiaa 
poem puUiahed in 1807, «ntitW 'Anotha 
Word or Two ; or Aicfahectoral Bints is 
Lines to thoae Boyal Academicians who are 
Painters, addressed to tliein on their T«-elec- 
tion of Benjamin Wert, E*q« to the Presi- 
dent's Chair ; ' ofapohtieal tractate published 
in 1^<09, entitled 'The Expoe£ ; or Kaptdeon 
Buonaparte unmasked in a condatiBed state- 
ment of his Career and Atrocitiee ; ' a&d of 
'The Social D», a Poem in four Cantos,' 
pnblished in 18^. He died 2S Jan. 1844. 

[Oent. Mag. 1S44, new ser. zxii. 6A2.J ; Biit. 
MuiL Cat.! T. F. H. 



divme, matnculated as a pens 
College, Cambridge, on 27 Nov. 1578, pro- 
ceeded B,A. 1561-?, and on IS Dec. 1585 
WBB incorporated in thai degree at Oxford, 
where he proceeded M.A. 1584 as a tnember 
of Gloucester HaU. On 17 May I68S) he 
was instituted to the rectory of Diss, Nor- 
folk, on the presentation of Henry, earl of 
Sussex, but the earl's right being disputed, 
Coxe was ejected and an incumbent vhtim 
the earl had preriously ejected t«-ent«red, 
In November 15B1 Coxe was reinstated, but 
before long was again turned oul . At last, 
having obtained the queen's lellera patent 
to Tuid all other presentations, he was, ob 
2 Dec. 1503, instituted to the rectory for the 
third time, and held it until his death, which 
took place in 1696. He wrote' Richard Coxe, 
his Catcchiame.' printed by T. Orwin, 1581, 
8vo, and, Wood believed, afso published ( 




[Onper'sAiheDKCnntab.ii. 222:Waoa'sFkdi 
(Bliss), i. 22S ; RlomeSeld'e Norfolk, i. 18 1 
Ameii's Typogr. Auciq. (Herbert), p. 1247.] 

W. H. 

OOXE, RICUAED CHARLES (ISOCh 
18B5), archdeacon of Lindisfame, was bom 
in 1800, and educ-ated at Norwich grammir 
school. He was elected scholar of Worceater 
College, Oxford, in 1818, and graduated B. A 
in 1821 and M.A. in 1824. He waa ordained 
deacon in 1823, and priest in the following 
year. Afterforsometimeactingaschaplaiaof 
Archbishop Tenison's cha]>e), uegeot Street, 
London, he obtained in 1841 the vicarage of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, In 1843 he was ap- 

tointed honorary canon of Durham. From 
845 till he left Newcastle he received an ao- 
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nual supplement of five hundred guineas to 
ills income, subscribed by his parishioners. 
In 1853 he obtained the archdeaconry of Lin- 
cLisflume with the vicarage of Eglingham an- 
nexedy and in 1857 he was appointed canon 
of Durham. He died at Eglingham vicar- 
4ige, Northumberland, 25 Aug. 18(J5. Coxe 
«njoyed a high reputation as an eloquent 
preacher, and was a strenuous opponent of 
Leititudinarianism in doctrine and practice, as 
well as a strong upholder of the rights and 
privileges of the clergy. His untiring energy 
18 evidenced in his voluminous publications, 
tJie quantity of which has probably to some 
extent aided to modify their quality. Besides 
numerous single sermons and addresses he 
was the author of the following theological 
works : * Lectures on the Evidences nrom 
Miracles,* 1832 ; ' Practical Sermons,' 1836 ; 
■' Death disarmed of its Sting,' 1836 ; ' The 
Symmetry of Divine Revelation a Witness to 
the Divimty of Christ,' 1845; and* Remorse: 
Remorse for Intellectual and Literary Of- 
fences: Retribution,' 1864. He also published 
' Six Ballads,' 1842 ; * The Mercy at Marsdon 
Rocks,' 1844; 'Poems, Scriptural, Classical, 
Miscellaneous,* 1845 ; * The Snow Shroud, or 
the Lost Bairn o' Biddlestone Edge,' 1845 ; 
' Leda Tanah, the Martyr's Child ; Derwent 
Bank,' 1851 ; * Woodnotes : the Silvitudia of 
M. Casimir Surbievius, with a translation in 
English verse ; Musings at Tynemouth, ten 
fionnets ; North and South, ten sonnets,' 1848 ; 
and ' Ballads from the Portuguese ' in the 
second part of Adamson's * Lusitania Hlus- 
trata.' He married Louisa, daughter of Rev. 
J. Maule of Dover, and left a daughter and 
two sons. 

[Gent. Mag. xiv. new ser.(1865), pp. 613-14; 
Men of the Time, 6th ed. ; Latimer's Local Records 
of Northumberland and Durham; Brit. Mas. 
€at.] 

COXE, THOMAS, M.D. (1615-1685), 
physician, a native of Somersetshire, was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1635, M.A. 1638. 
He took his M.D. degree, like Harvey, at 
Padua 12 Dec. 1641, and was afterwards in- 
corporated at Oxford. He became a fellow 
•of tne College of Physicians 25 June 1649, 
In 1660 he delivered the Harveian oration, 
but did not print his composition. From 1676 
to 1680 he was treasurer of the college, and 
in 1682 was elected president. He was one 
of the first list of fellows nominated by the 
council of the Royal Society in 1662. Of his 
practice nothing is known but that he was 
physician in the army of the parliament during 
the rebellion, and that at the bedside of Syden- 
ham's brother he suggested the profession of 



physic to him, who became the g^atest of 
English physicians. Coxe fell into difficulties 
in his old age, and flying from his creditors 
died of apoplexy in France in 1685. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. 1878, i. 247 ; Wood's 
Athense Oxon. ; Thomson's History of the Rojal 
Society, 1812, p. 3.] N. M. 

COXE, WILLIAM (1747-1828), his- 
torian, bom 7 March 1747, in Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, was the son of Dr. William Coxe, 
physician to the king's household. He was 
sent to the Marylebone grammar school 
when five years old, and in 1753 to Eton. 
In 1764 he was elected to King's College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellow in 
1768. In 1771 he was ordained deacon, and 
took the curacy of Denham, near Uxbridge. 
He soon left this to become tutor to the 
Duke of Marlborough's eldest son. Two years 
later he left this post to become travelling 
tutor to the son of the Earl of Pembroke. 
He travelled through Switzerland and after- 
wards in Russia, and published the results 
of his inquiries. He miule a later continental 
tour, from which he returned in May 1786, 
with Samuel Whitbread, and another after- 
wards with H. B. Portman. In 1794 he made 
a tour to Hungary with Lord Brome, eldest 
son of Lord Comwallis. 

He had meanwhile been receiving prefer- 
ment. In 1786 he took the college living of 
Kingston-on-Thames, which he resigned in 
1788 on his presentation by Lord Pembroke 
to the rectory of Bemerton. Here he chiefly 
resided until his death. About 1800 Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare presented him to the 
rectory of Stourton, which he held until 1811, 
when he was presented by Lord Pembroke to 
the rectory of Fovant, Wiltshire. He was 
appointed archdeacon of Wiltshire by Bishop 
Douglas in May 1804, and had been a pre- 
bendary of Salisbury from 1791. Coxe, after 
publisning his various travels, put out a pro- 
I spectus in 1792 for an 'Historical and Politi- 
' cal State of Europe.' This came to nothing, 
I and he devoted himself chiefly to a series of 
memoirs, which are of great value for the 
I history of the eighteenth century. He was 
entrusted with many valuable collections of 
papers, and was a laborious and careful editor. 
His books contain also original documents, 
though his own writing is of the dullest and 
shows no higher qualities than those of the 
conscientious annalist. He wrote a few pro- 
fessional works, but his chief article of faith 
seems to have been the impeccability of the 
whigs. In person he was short, stout, and 
erect, healthy and active ; he clearly had the 
amiability which makes friends of fellow- 
travellers, not the less when they are patrons 
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ef livings, and seems to have been a really | in 1710, on the death of his patnm, Sir John 
worth; man in his wa;. i Oook, dean of arches, he abandoned the legal 

lie mnrried in 1803 Eleonora, daughter of profiWon and devoted himself to litemiy and 
M' alter Shwrp, consul-ceneral of RuBsin, and antiquarian pursuits. An eWy in a book et 
widow ofThomasYeldhttm of the British fac- , titled ' Astnea Lacrimans,' published lu 
tory at St. Petersburg. He died Ifl June , mously in 1710, was probably n '- 
1828, and was buried m the chancel of Be- , Coxeter. In 17i?0 be contributed oi 
nierton. , of the indexes to Hudson's edition uf ' Joii«- 

His works are : 1, ' Sketches of the Na- ^ {thus ; ' and in 1739 he published a new edi- 
tural, Political, and Civil State of Swisser- , tion of Baily's (or rather Dr. Richard Ilall'a) 
land,' 1779 (French translacion, 1781). i 'Life of Bishop Fisher.' Coxeler was a wa- 
2. ' Account of the Russian Discoveries | lous collector of old Englisb plavs, and al- 
bet ween Asia and America/ 1780 (4th edi- | lowed the Shakespearean editor. Theobald, H> 
tion, 1804 : German translation, 1763). i make free use of his treasures. He also ss- 
S. 'Account of Prisons and Hospitals in , sisted Ames in the preparation of 'Tvpogn- 
Ru88ia,Sweden,and Denmark,' 1781. 4. 'Tra^ , phical Antiquities. Iji 1744 bw circulated 
rels into Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Den- proposals for issuing an annotated edition of 
mark,' 3 vols. 1784 (in Pinkerton's colleo- ! the dmmatic works of Thomas May, but the 
tion, Tol. vi. ; French - translations, 1786, scheme was never carried out. He stated in 
1791). 5. 'Travels in Switzerland,' 3 vols. , the prospectus tliat,having determined to're- 
1789; 4tb edition, 1801, with 'Historical vive the best of our old plays, faithfuUy col- 
Bketch Olid Not«s on late Revolution,' re- | lated wilhall theeditionstbatcouldbefound 
nrinted separately in 1803 (Pinkerton's col- , in a search of above thirty year*,' he 'bap- 
lection, vol. T.) 6. * Letter on Secret Tri- i pened to communicate bis scheme to one who 
bunals of IVestphalia,' 1796. 7. ■ Memoirs now invades it,'.— the reference being i«i Ro- 
of Sir Robert Walpole,"3 vols. 1798. 8. 'His- bert Dodsley, whose 'Select Collection of Old 
torical Totir in MonmoHflishire,' 1801 (with | Plays' appeared in 1744. In the same pro- 
plates from drawings by his companion. Sir , spectus be promised an edition (which was 
K. C. Hoare). 9. ' Memoirs of Horatio, I-ord never published) of the works of Thomas 
Walpole,' 1803, and. enlarged in 2 vols., 1808. Sactville, lord Buckburst. In 1747 " 



10. ' History of the House of .^.ustria 
1218 to 1792,' 2 vols. 1807 (Bohn'a Standard 
library, 1807). ll.'MemoirBof ibeBourbon 
Kings of Spain . . . from 1700 to 1788,' 3 vols. 
1813. 12. ' Memoirs of John, Dtifce of Marl- 
borough.' 3 vols. 1818, I8ia 13. 'Private 
and (mginal Correspondence of Charles Tal- 
bot, Duke of Shrewsbury,' 1821. 14. ' Me- 
moirs of the Administrations ... of Henry 
Pelham' (posthumous), 1839. Besidesthese 
Goxe wrote a ptunphlet against Dr. Price in 
1789, and edited Gay's 'Fables' in 1796, 
with a ' Life of Gay,' published separately in 
1797 ; also ' Anecdotes of Handel and J. C. 
Smith,' 1798i a pamphlet against J. Benett 
on 'Tithe Oommutation,' 1814; 'Sketches of 
the Lives of Correggio find Parmegiano ' 
(anon.), 1833 ; and a lew sermons and religi- 



OOXETER, THOMAS(1689-1747), lite- 
rary antiquary, bom at Lechlade in Glou- 
cestersbire on 20 Sept. 1689, was educated 
•tCoxwell, Berkshire, and at Magdalen school 
in Oxford. On 7 July 1706 he was entered 
« commoner ofTrinity College, Oxford. Hav- 
ing completed his course at the university, 
lo London with the intention of en- 
tile practice of the civil law ; but 




appointed secretary to a society for the en- 
couragement of an essay towards • com- 
plete EngUsh history. He died of a ferer 
on 19 April 1747, and was buried in tha 
chanel yard of tUe Hoyal noB]ittal of Bride- 
well. His daughter, whose neoe^ties were 
frequently relieved bv Dr. Johnson, died in 
1807. 

Coiater's manuscript collections wert 
largely used in Cibber'a ' lives of the PoeU' 
nndin Warton's 'History of English Poetry.' 
His statements are to be received with caa- 
tion, for he did not scruple t o invent titles of 
imaginary books. In 1 1 59 appeared, in iour 
volumes, an edition of Massinger's wortM, 
■revised, corrected, and editions collated by 
Mr. Coieter.' Gifford pronounces a very se- 
vere judgment on his predeceBsor's labours. 
'Though educated at tne uoiversity,' he re- 
Annnal I '"^''*< ' Ooseter eihibits no proofs of liten- 
1 tiire. To critical sagacity he has not ths 
i smallest pretension ; his coinecturos are void 
. alike of ingenuity and probability, and his 
I historical references at. once puerile and in- 
correct.' If Coxeter'a ' MaMinger' hod beeii 
iasued during the editors liielune, Gifford's 
an imad versions would not. have been too 
strong; but as Coxeter did not see the edi- 
tion through the press, and bad left ohIt a 
few scattered notee, the attack woe tiaidlj 
Justifiable. 
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[Geot. Mag. li. 173-4; Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, ii. 612-13; Warton's Hist, of English 
Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iv. 200-10 ; Boswell's John- 
son, ed. 1840, pp. 171, 547 ; Introduction to Gif- 
ford's Massinger, 2nd edit. pp. Ixxzix-xciii ; 01- 
dys's Annotated Langbaioe, p. 353.] A. H. B. 

COXON, THOMAS {fl. 1609-1030), 

artist. [See CJocksox.] 

COXON, THOMAS (1664-1735), Jesuit, 
was a native of the county of Durham. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1676, and 
became a professed father in 1694 (Foley, 
Records^ v. 532, vii. 179). For many years 
(1695-1724) he was a missioner in England, 
and he died at the college of St. Omer on 
6 May 1735. He prepared the splendid edi- 
tion of Ribadeneira's ' Lives of the Saints,' 
London, 1730, fol., translated by the Hon. 
William Petre, whose version was first issued 
from the press of St. Omer's College in 1699 
(Oliveb, Jesuit Collections^ 77; Lowitdes, 
Ba>l Man, ed. Bohn, 2081). 



[Authorities cited above.] 
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COYNE, JOSEPH STIRLING (1803- 
1868), dramatic author, was the son of Denis 
Coyne, port surveyor of Waterford, and his 
wife Bridget Cosgrave, who died at 13 Craven 
Street, Strand, London, about 1860. He 
was bom at Birr, King's County, in 1803, 
educated at Dungannon school, and intended 
for the legal profession ; but the favourable 
reception of a series of light articles written 
for the periodicals then published in Dublin 
induced him to change the pursuit of law 
for that of literature. His first farce, called 
' The Phrenologist,' was brought out at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, in June 1835, and 
was so well received that in the following 
year he produced two farces, * Honest Cheats * 
and * The Four Lovers.' In 1836 he came to 
London with a letter of introduction from 
William Carleton to Crofton Croker, which 
at once procured him employment in connec- 
tion with * Bentley's Miscellany ' and other 
magazines, and his name soon became familiar 
to the reading public. His amusing farce 
called * The Queer Subject ' was brought out 
at the Adelphi in November 1836, and in the 
same year he became one of the literary staff 
of the * Morning Gazette,* a short-lived jour- 
nal, which was the first cheap daily paper. 
For the Adelphi he wrote from time to time 
a number of pieces which became very popu- 
lar, and there and at the Haymarket most of 
his more important productions were brought 
out. Among his best dramas mav be men- 
tioned * The Hope of the Family,' * the Secret 
Agent,' ' Man of Many Friend,' and ' Black 
Sheep.' Of his numerous farces the follow- 



ing still keep the stage : ' Binks the Bag- 
man,' * Did you ever send your wife to Cam- 
berwell? ' * Box and Cox married and settled,* 
' Wanted 1,000 Young Milliners,' * The Little 
Rebel,' 'Pas de Fascination,' and some others. 
His well-known farce, * How to settle Ac- 
counts with your Laundress,' was translated 
into French and played in Paris at the Vaude- 
ville under the title of ' Une femme dans ma 
fonta.ine,' and afterwards made its appear- 
ance on the German stage. His drama called 
* Everybody's Friend ' was first brought out 
at the Haymarket on 2 April 1859, when 
Charles Mathews and J. B. Buckstone ap- 
peared in it as Felix Featherley and Major 
Wellin^on de Boots. On its reproduction 
at the St. James's, 16 Oct. 1867, it was re- 
named *The Widow Hunt,' and the chief 
garts were taken by Henry Irvinff and John 
leeper Clarke, since whicn time it has been 
repeatedly played at many of the London 
houses. Coyne's distinguishing attributes 
were a comic force and nerve ^nd a true sense 
of humour. Actively contributing during 
the whole of this time to the newspaper press 
and magazines, he will also be remembered 
as one of the literary men who met at the 
Edinburgh Castle, Strand, London, in June 
1 841 to agree about the publication of * Punch.' 
He was among the contributors to No. 1 of 
that paper on 17 July, but his connection 
with it was but of short duration {Mr, Punch, 
his Origin and Career, London, printed by 
James Wade, pp. 18, 20, 25, 31^. In 1856 
he was appointed secretary to tne Dramatic 
Authors' Society, and continued to discharge 
the duties of that office with ability and zeal 
till within a few days of his decease. During 
some considerable period he was dramatic 
critic on the * Sunday Times ' newspaper. He 
lived for many years at 3 Wilmington Square, 
Clerkenwell, but then removed to 61 Talbot 
Road, Westboume Park, London, where he 
died, 18 July 1868, aged 65, and was buried in 
Highgate cemetery on 21 July. He married, 
in June 1840, Anne Comyns, relict of Matthew 
Comyns, and daughter of Wilkins and Mar- 
^ret Simcockes of Galway. She died at The 
Green, Richmond, Surrey, on 25 Jan. 1880, 
aged 68. He was the author of * Scenery 
and Antiquities of Ireland,' 2 vols. 4to, 1842, 
which was elaborately illustrated by W. H. 
Bartlett ; * Pippins and Pies, or Sketches 
out of School,' 1855 ; and * Sam Spangle, or 
the History of a Harlequin,' 1806. He con- 
tributed to Albert Smith's * Gavami in Lon- 
don,' 1848, as well as to his * Sketches of 
London,' 1859, and to a work called 'Mixed 
Sweets from Routledge's Annual,* 1867. He 
was a most industrious writer, and no year 
passed in which he did not bring out one or 
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eatalflfse of iu 
paUubKl bj bin M * Hortoo Boc»- 

of thft Pknu eslxmted ia Dr. 
Cbvteii Bottaie Gttdi» at Isiwieh,' Ifiwicb, 
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TGrui Canr-ib.; Liiu Linn, *jc- 1 7*4-1 *» ; 
Gene Xi^. Lzxz. pt. L (1810;, 389; yiehoLi's 
liL lUaatr. ri 877^-] B. D. J. 

COZENS, ALEXA>T>ER (</. 17^), 
laadscnpe-p&int^r in water-colour", was a 
natural atq of Peter the Gp»at and an Eng- 
lielLwoman from Deptford. The czar took 
ber to KoMttAy where Cosens wa# bom { date 
unknown J. and had another son fay her. who 
became a general in the Roman armj. Co- 
sens wa/> sent bv hu father to stadv painting 
in Italj, whence he came to England in 174^5. 
In 1760 we find hi^ name among the con- 
tributon to the fir«t pnblic exhibition in Lon- 
don of woiiu by liTing arti:!t8, which was 
held in the great room of the Society of Arts. 
This was got ap bv a body of artists who af- 
terwards fiivided mto the * Free Society ' and 
the ' Incorporated Society of Artists.* toiens 
contributed to the exhibitions of both so- 
cieties. In 1761 he obtained a priie from the 
Society of Arts at the exhibition in the Strand 
of the former, but be was one of the original 
MHnber* of the latter, incorporated in 1766. 
Bt alio exhibited eight woncs at the Royal 




that Coania before bis arriyal in Eaglaad 
was a weE-trained artist who obae nr ed na- 
tore for himaelfl and was noc witboat poeti- 
cal feeling. After his arriyal in England he 
ajrpear*. from some drawings in tbe Sootb 
Kensington Moseonu to haye adopted a mocb 
bmader style, aiming at an impoeing distri- 
bation of mayi^ and lam erocts of Uirht 
and shade. Sir George fieanmont was bis 
papil at Eton, and *o also was Henry An- 
gelo, whose ' Reminiscences * giye a liyely de- 
scription of his peculiar method of teaching : 
'Cosens dash»^ out upon seyeral {Heees of 
paper a series of accidental smudges and blots 
m black, brown, and ^y, which being floated 
on, he impressed again upon other paper, and 
by the exercise of ms fertile imagination, and 
a certain degree of ingenious coaxing, con- 
yerted into romantic rocks, woods, towers, 
steepW, cottages, riyen, fields, and water- 
&lls. Blue and grey blots formed the moun- 
tains, clouds, and skies.' An improyement 
on this plan was to splash the bottoms of 
earthenware plates with these blots, and to 
stamp impressions therefrom on sheets of 
damped paper. In 1785 be published a 
pamphlet on this manner of teaching, called 
* A new Method of assisting the Inyention 
in Drawing original loooe positions of Land- 
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«cape.' In 1778 he published by subscription 
-* Principles of Beauty relative to the Human 
Head ' (a work of more ingenuity than yalue), 
with nineteen engravings bv Bartolozzi. The 
list of subscribers shows that he was much 
in favour with the court and the aristocracy, 
.and contains the names of Beckford (after- 
wards the patron of his son), Burke, Garrick, 
Flaxman, Keynolds (Sir Joshua), and other 
distinguished artists and men of culture. 
Thomas Banks [q. v.] exhibited in 1782, 
* Head of a Majestic Beauty, composed on Mr. 
Oozens's principles.' Cozens also published 
^ The various Species of Composition in Na- 
ture,' and 'The Shape, Skeleton, and Foliage 
of Thirty-two Species of Trees' (1771, re- 
printed 1786). 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Leslie's Hand- 
book ior Young Painters ; Reminiscences of 
Henry Angelo ; Edwards's Anecdotes ; Library 
of the Fine Arts ; Graves's Diet, of Artists.] 

CM. 

COZENS, JOHN ROBERT (1762-1799), 
landscape-painter in water-colour, was the 
«on of Alexander Cozens Iq, v.] He was 
also probably his father's pupil, and he began 
to draw early, as Leslie mentions * a very 
small pen-drawing of three figures on which 
is written "Done by J. Cozens, 1761, when 
nine years old."' Little is known about 
his life. He began to exhibit in 1767 at the 
Incorporated Societv of British Artists, in 
Spring Gardens, and went to Switzerland in 
1/76 with Mr. R. P. Knight, where he made 
a number (fifty-four) of wat«r-colour draw- 
ings, afterwards in the Townley collection, 
and now in the possession of the Hon. R. 
Allanson-Winn. In this year he sent from 
Italy his solitary contribution to the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy, called ' A Land- 
scape, with Hannibal, in his March over the 
Alps, showing his army the fertile plains of 
Italy,' a picture said to have been in oil 
colours, and so fine that Turner spoke of it 
as a work from which he learned more than 
anything he had seen before. After this he 
was in Italy with Mr. William Beckford | 
[q. v.], where he executed for that gentle- 
man a large number of wat^r-colour draw- 
ings. He returned to England in 1783 and 
became deranged in 1794. Attended by Dr. 
Munro, and supported by Sir George fieau- 
mont, he remained insane till his death in 
1799. (There is some doubt about this date. 
Constable said 1796, other authorities 1799, 
but a correspondent of * Notes and Queries,' 
^rd series, xi. 294, had reason for believing 
he was alive after 1799.) 

The drawings he made for Mr. Beckford 
'were sold at Cnristie's. Ninety-two of them 



were sold in 1805, and four a few years be- 
fore, and realised over 500/. They included 
views in the Tyrol, at Padua, Psestum, Verona, 
Venice, Rome, Naples, and their neighbour- 
hoods, showi^ that his travels in It^y were 
extensive. Bus drawingns in the South Ken- 
sington Museum show Uiat he visited Sicily 
and Elba. Leslie says he saw some noble 
drawings by him from Windsor Park, and 
he probably made many others in England, 
but it is on nis Italian drawings that his fame 
rests. He was the first water-colour painter 
who sketched in Italy and the Alps, and he 
attained a skill in the renderinc^ of atmo- 
sphere which had never been attamed by any 
previous painter in water-colour. His draw- 
ings are little more than tinted monochromes, 
but they are delightful in tone, and his colour, 
though slight, is harmonious and suggestive. 
No one before had approached so near to 
nature with such slender materials, and in 
drawing and composition he was a master. It 
was, however, the tender, poetical sentiment 
which he managed to infuse into his drawings, 
his union of fidelity and fine style, his ' solem- 
nity and sweetness,' his expression of the * si- 
lent eloquence of nature,' his sympathy with 
his subject, whether mountain or plain, mo- 
dem city or ruined temple, waterfall or leafy 
glade, his bold but ffentle * efiects* of light 
and atmosphere, whicn mark him as one of the 
most original and imaginative of landscape- 
painters, and the greatest of all the precur- 
sors of Turner and Girtin in the English 
school of water-colour. These two artists 
studied his drawings at Dr. Munro's and 
Mr. Henderson's in the Adelphi, and a great 
number of Turner's copies of them are in 
existence, which testify to the lar^e share 
they had in the education of his gemus. 

* Cozens/ said Constable, *is all poetry,' 
and he went so far as to pronounce him * the 

E*eatest genius that ever touched landscape.' 
eslie says : ' So modest and imobtrusive are 
the beauties of his drawings, that you might 

Eass them without notice, for the painter 
imself never says "Look at this or that," 
he trusts implicitly to your own taste and 
feeling ; and nis works are full of half-con- 
cealedbeauties, such as nature herself shows 
but coyly, and these are often the most fleet- 
ing appearances of light.' 

Mr. Henderson left a fine collection of 
drawings by Cozens to the British Museum ; 
there are also several at South Kensington. 
Cozens executed two slight etchings. 

[Leslie's Handbook ; Eedgraves' Century of 
Painting ; RedgraTe's Diet. ; Graves's Diet. ; 
Seguier's Diet ; Edwards's Aneedotes ; Palgrave's 
Handbook to International Exhibition of 1862.1 

C. M. 
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again to make choice of a new profession. In 
1 i 97 he came to London, and after his marriage 
to a Miss Southgate, who subsequently edited 
' Tales for Child^n from the German, became 
classical master at Thorp Arch School, York- 
shire. In order to acquire a mastery of the 
German language he went in 1801 to Bremen, 
where he supported himself at the same time 
by teaching English. On his return he pub- 
lished a * German Grammar for Englishmen,' 
' Extracts from German Authors,' and * Ger- 
man and English Conversations,' all of which 
became very popular as instruction books, and 
passed through many editions. He also wrote 
an ' English Grammar for Germans.' In 1814 
he entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, as a gen- 
tleman commoner, and graduated B.A. in 
1821 and M.A. in 1822, with mathematical 
honours. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1829, and adopted the prac- 
tice of conveyancer and chamber coimsel, but 
on account of his retiring manner was not 
very successful, although his ability as a law- 
yer is sufficiently shown by his various legal 
publications. The principal of these are a 

* History of English Law, 1829, founded on 
B^ves^s * History of English Law ; * * Digest 
aA?Inaex of all the Statutes at Large,' 4 vols., 
ia41-7 ; * Law of Real Property,' 2 vols., 
1846 ; * Series of Precedents in Conveyancing 
and Common and Commercial Forms, 3rd ed. 
1845. He was also the author of various dic- 
tionaries which obtained wide popularity, in- 
cluding a 'Dictionary of Englisn Synonymes,' 

* Universal Technological Dictionary,' a * Uni- 
versal Historical Dictionary,' and a ' Diction- 
ary of General Knowledge ; ' and the * New 
Pantheon or Mythology of all Nations.* His 
later years were passed in eccentric seclusion, 
and he died 4 Dec. 1851. 

[Gent. Mag. xzxvii. new ser. (1852), pp. SOT- 
SOS ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. F. H. 

CRABB, HABAKKUK (1750-1794), 
dissenting minister, was bom at Wattesfield, 
Suffolk, in 1760, being the youngest but one 
of fifteen children. His father was a deacon 
of the congregational church at Wattesfield, 
a man of private property, who latterly be- 
came a maltster. Habakkuk was a pupil of 
John Walker, congregational minister at 
Framlingham, and in 1766 proceeded to Da- 
ventry Academy under Caleb Ash worth [q.v.] 
He injured his constitution by close study. 
Leaving Da vent ry in 1771 he became minister 
at Stowmarket, where he was ordained on 
3 June 1772. In 1776 he removed to Ciren- 
cester, and thence to Devizes, as assistant to 
his brother-in-law, John Ludd Fenner, in 
1787. On 25 Feb. 1789 he undertook the 
pastorate at his native place, but his theology 
(he waa probably an Arian) was too latitu- 



dinarian for the congreffationalists of Wattes- 
field ; he resigned the charge on 15 Aug. 1790,. 
and became minister at Eoyston. The more 
orthodox portion of the congregation quietly 
seceded. Crabb was much beloved by his 
own people, and esteemed by all. Robert 
Hall speaks of his character as * too well es- 
tablished to have anything to hope from praise,, 
or to fear from censure.' He died after a 
short illness on 25 Dec. 1794. In 1778 he 
married Eliza Norman of Stowmarket, who 
died in childbed in 1792, and left seven chil- 
dren. Henry Crabb Robinson, the diarist, 
was his nephew. 

A posthumous publication was * Sermons 
on Practical Subjects,' Cambridge, 1796, 8vo 
(published by suDscription for the benefit of 
his family). 

[Funeral sermon, by S. Palmer, with funeral 
oration by Robert Hall and elegy by J. T. R. 
[John Towill Rutt], 1796; Brief Memoirs, by 
Hugh Worthington, prefixed to posthumous ser- 
mons, 1796; Prot. Diss. Mag. 1795, pp. 31, 40, 
120, 1796, p. 121 ; Monthly Kepos. 1822, p. 196 ; 
Browne's Hist. Cong. Norf. and Suff. 1877, pp. 
473, 535.] A. G. 

CRABB, JAMES (1774-1861), Wesleyan 
methodist preacher, was a native of Wilton, 
Wiltshire, where his father was a cloth ma- 
nufacturer. He learned the business of his 
father, for whom he travelled for two years,, 
but afterwards became a teacher of a school 
at Romsey, Hampshire. Here he married a 
Miss Radden, whose pious beliefs led him to 
become a preacher among the Wesleyan me- 
thodists, and he ultimately became pastor of 
a chapel in Southampton, while at the same 
time retaining his school. At an early period 
he took an active interest in the welfare of the 
gipsies in the New Forest, whom he occasion- 
ally gathered together and entertained at his 
house, these * gipsy festivals ' being attended 
by many of the neighbouring gentry. Among 
various institutions in Southampton which 
owed their origin to eflbrts which he initiated 
were the Hampshire Female Penitentiary, the 
Kinffsland Place Infant Schools, the earliest 
of the kind in the country, and a Bethel for 
sailors, with a school for children near the 
quay. He expounded the needs of the gipsies 
in a tractate entitled the * Gipsies' Advocate,' 
and he was also the author of * Address to 
the Irvingites, in which many of their errors 
are exposed,' 1838, and * Account of the Life 
and Experience of Captain John Bazin,' 1838. 
Crabb is the missionary referred to by Legh 
Richmond as having brought the * Dairy- 
man's daughter to a sense of religion.' He 
died 17 Sept. 1851. 

[Gent. Mag. 1851, vol. zxxvii. new ser. i. 659- 
660.] T. F. H. 
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liistory, and saying that he would be in a I able to marry without imprudence; Miss Elmy 
debtors prison unless within a week he could became his wife in December 1783 ; the first 
pay a debt of 14/. He had vainly applied to , child was bom at Belvoir j but in 1785 
all his friends, including Lord Itochford) of - Crabbe took the curacy of Stathem, and 
whose late brother he had some knowledge. I settled in the village parsonage. In 1784 he 
Burke, though a complete stranger, came to | published a brief memoir of Lord Robert 
the rescue. He read Cfrabbe's poems, and per- Manners, his patron's brother (killed in Rod- 
suaded Dodsley to publish the * Library, the ne/s victory, 12 April 1782), in the* Annual 
whole profits of which were liberally given ' Register,' and in 1785 he published the 



by Doasley to the author. Burke took 
Crabbe to stay with him at Beaconsfield, 
where the poet worked upon his next publi- 



* Newspaper.' Twenty-two years of silence 
followed. 

Crabbe was intellectually active during all 



cation, the * Village.' Through Burke he ' this period, and also wrote voluminously, 
also became acquainted with Reynolds and ' But he had a system (less common than might 
Johnson. Thurlow soon afterwards asked be wished^ of periodical ' incremations.' His 
him to breakfast and gave him a bank-note children nelped him at intervals to bum 
forlOO/., while apologising frankly for former I masses of manuscript too vast to be safely 
neglect. " j consumed in the chimnev. Among the de- 

The success of the * Library,' hastened by stroyed papers was an * Essay on Botany,' so 

nearly reaay that he had already proposed 



Burke's warm advocacy, at once gave Crabbe 
a position in literature. Burke meanwhile 
advised him to take orders, as offering the 
most suitable career, and at the request of 
Burke, backed by Dudley North and Mr. 
Charles Long, Bishop \onge of Norwich 
admitted Crabbe to deacon's orders 2 1 Dec. 
1 781 . He was licensed 



the publication to Dodsley. Davies, vice- 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge, pro- 
tested against an English publication upon 
such a subject, and it was therefore burnt. 

The death of the Duke of Rutland in Oc- 
tober 1787 deprived Crabbe of a patron ; but 
the duchess persuaded Thurlow to allow of 
the exchange of the Dorsetshire livings for 
two better livings near Belvoir. Crabbe thus 



as curate to Mr. Ben- 
net, the rector of Aldeburgh, and took priest's 
orders the following August. Crabbe was 

well received in his native town, where his I became rector of Muston and Allington, and 
father took pride in his success. His mother ' settled at the Muston parsonage 25 Feb. 1789. 
had died during his absence. We are told , In October 1792 his wife's uncle, Tovell, died, 
that Crabbe had not altogether escaped some leaving Crabbe as his executor. Tovell's for- 
youthful temptations, ana was too well known S tune also came ultimately to Crabbe. Upon 
in the Aldeburgh tavern ; but his conduct I Tovell's death he removed to Parham, leaving 
had been habitually pure, and he practised ; a curate in his own parish and becoming him- 
henceforth an exemplary morality. | self curate of Sweraing and Great Glemham. 

Burke soon obtained for Crabbe the offer In 1796 he became the tenant of Dudley 
of a chaplaincy to the Duke of Rutland ; and ' North at Great Glemham Hall. Here he led 
he accordingly went to reside at Belvoir in I a retired life. His fmgal habits made him 



1782. The duke and duchess, a celebrated 
beauty, were leaders of society and lived in a 
style of splendour little congenial toCrabbe's 
homely manners, i They treated him kindly, 
however; and he finished the * Village,' which 
Johnson read, applauded, and, after suggest- 
ing some trifling corrections, returned with 
a prophecy of success. It appeared in May 

1783, and succeeded as it deserved. Thurlow 
again asked him to dinner, and, telling him 
with an oath that * he was as like Parson 
Adams as twelve to a dozen,' presented him 



an unpopular successortotheconvivial Tovell ; 
he was wanting in political zeal and therefore 
unjustly suspected of Jacobinism. Domestic 
troubles strengthened his habits of retirement. 
Five out of seven children died, and on the 
death of the last Mrs. Crabbe fell into a 
nervous disorder, which produced extreme 
depression, relieved by occasional intervals, 
Crabbe found consolation in botanical and 
literary work, three novels being 'incre- 
mated ' at this time as well as the botanical 
treatise. His health was greatly improved 



to the small livings of Frome St. Quentin | by recourse to opium for digestive weakness, 
and Evershot in Dorsetshire. The Archbishop I His preaching attracted large congregations. 
of Canterbury gave him the degree ofLL.B. I He was a clergyman of the old-fashioned 



to qualify him for the preferment. At the 
beginning of 1784 the Duke of Rutland 
went to Ireland as lord-lieutenant. Crabbe 
preferred to remain at Belvoir, which the duke 
asked him to consider as a home till some- 
thing could be found for him. He was now 



school, a good mend to the poor, for whose 
benefit he still practised medicine, and a 

Treacher of good homespun morality. But 
e was indifferent to theological speculations, 
suspicious of excessive zeal, contemptuous to- 
wards * enthusiasts/ and heartily opposed to 
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min.Tii«fin|i nf I inrnln.iiiriitr rl^nnil I'HTl in 
•pit* <»f u^icatioiH frma Dudley !(orth, thM 
IwribMiIanitanitn MiwtMi. CrMbeobuinail 
]c«T«af •ba^en for fear je*n loa||^, wbJcb 
wcM wfBta. ■! RcndlMM, « Migbbosriait vil- . 
lags, Gnat GlomlMa HkO hning IteeB oold ' 
b* ntpRh. U ftetoW 1W6 b> iMimMd t« 
MoMon aad Inmd Uiat dJMHit bid tfanten ' 
Awnaa bu kt«ciie«. H* Maat to luve u- 
t^lwd U with men ftra tbaa fnid«Bta. Tb* 
'Fluub BigiAar' ww <sbM at tbe end of . 
JhOO, hknng Imm baymn Mg^ttMi* ~ 
He aSmed tbs dadicMkn to f«t, w^ naa 
net bin et BeeeoiM&eld tad aftarvwdi in 
1794 or ITtlfiet North'- haam ui8afl<>lk,ani) 
■bowft him mueb eoorte^. Po>, thou^b 
now br<«bin(r, fulfilled a preriotia prmuie 
bv raMlinj end comctiaK it. Tbe etoi^ of 
' inunbe Dawton ' iru one of tbe laat piecea 
of pjDtrj whu^h gare plearai* to tbe ajma 
■taieiiDaD. Tbe ' Parieb Rc^uMet,' with 
* Bvatace Qrey ' and otber pomas, appoucd 
after Pox's ticalh (Soptember IH07) with a 
dedication to Loni Holland. It bad a great 
•ncobw, and wu fullowwl bj the etjualtj 
meceaaful 'Bornugh' in IHIO, 8om>< attarhit 
upon ihu HnnlbfCtoniane in thie po«m pro- 
duced a coDtroveraj' wilh the edilir of ihn 
'ChHmian ObMrrref,' which ended amicablj. 
In 1^12 appeared 'Tal« in Verse,' wbitih led 
(o biendl; commumiationa wilh Scott, who 
had alnady written kindly of the ' Parish 
Renater.' 

On 31 Ocl. ]8ldMrR.Crabbe died, and the 
ainiullaneoiu ncriirrpnce of other troublen 
«aiue(l a eerere illnrwi. Orabbe bad remained 
npon friendly lerma with the Hiitland family 
and occaeionally visitwl Belvoir, where he 
waa miicli nlenwd among other thinga with 
the lalk of )t>iBU Ilriimmell [q. v.] The Duke 
of UiitUnd now ofTered him the livine of 
Tfi»wbrid({e,Wiltahire,towhichwas added, in 
orditr \a make up for a mistake aa to value, 
the living «f Crouton, near Belvoir. He was 
tridiiclfMl 1.(1 'IVow bridge Church on It June 
IHU. lliini he had to encounter some oppo- 
ailbn from the pariahionurs, who had pressed 
tbe claima of onolber candidate upon the 
patron, and was even mobbed at a coDtencd 
'election, wbun be showed unflinching firm- 
new. Ho was welcnmedby the chief people, 
and bi* liberality and independence gradually 
wriii gimiTiil [Kipuinrity. Ilin aon rocntions 
c'lrliiin IlirialicmH which prove that he wae 
*till >u:niiitive t4i feminine charms and capable 
* attmeting feminine devotion. He was 
IV famous, andona viiiit lol^ondon in 1B17 
wwolcomedat Holland House and received 
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Crabbe led a retired life ia 
varied bf ociBaiaiial vidta to biasoaGao^ 
now vicar of Pockledimh, to tb* \Jmt tt 
Samoe) Hoare at Hampstead, vheie he bm* 
Wilbeiforee, Joanna BaiUie, Mim Edge- 
worth, Mta. Addons, and otbeta, and to Ma- 
■ide places. He saw Hnrw« Smitb, antbor 
of the fiunooa parody in ' R^ected Addi 
Bnd»pokegor>d-bamourFdtyl(tbi«'otde! 
His eeeond con. Jolin, bcouae bis earaie ai 
Trowbridj^ at the beginmngof 18!7,baTinf; 

t* mt mamed a Miss Crowfoot, and lived with 
im till bis dealh. He mflered much fron 
tic dnnlouieiix, but took greal pleasure in 
hij grandchildren, kept up Us old habits of 
observation, performed aerricee, and became 
increasingly liberal. His strengtb declined 
graduaUy, and be died 3 Feb. \S32. 

A monument, with a statue by BaQy, was 
erected in the cburchat Trowbridge at tbecflst 
of tbe parishioners. Portraits were painted 
by Pichersgill and Phillips. An ongnrinc 
from the latter, painted for Mr. Murray and 
copied for Lord Holland, ia prefixed to his 

Horace Smith, in a note to ' Rejected Ad- 
dressee,' called Crabbe ' Pope in wonted 
stockings.' Byron, in ' English Hards and 
Scotch Reviewers,' say* Ibat he is, ' tbongb 
nature's sternest pain I'cr, yet the besL' 1^ 
resemblance to Pope consists chiefly in the 
fact that Crabbe retained the old form lit 
verse, and in his first poems adopted tbs di- 
dactic method. His' stempainting of nature' 
was the power to which he owes his perms' 
nent interest. The ' Village ' was intended 
as on antithefis to Goldsmith's idyllic sen- 
timentalism. Crabbe's realism, preceding uven 
CowTwr and anticipating Wordsworth, wis 
tbe first iuiportiint indication of one charae- 
teriatjc movement in the contemporary school 
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^f poetry. Hia clumsy style and want of 
sympathy with the new world isolnttd him 
as a writ«r, as he was a reclufw in hia lift. 
But the force and fidelity of his descriptions 
of the scenery of his native place and of the 
charactarislicB of the rural population give 
«,biding interest to his worlc. His pathot! is 
Benuine ond deep, and to some judgment's hia 
later worka atone for the diminution in tragic 
interest by their gentleness and simple hu- 
mour. Scott and Wordsworth had some of 
his poetry by heart. Scott, like Fox, bad 
Crabbe read to him in his last illness CLock- 
Habt, ch. Imiii.) Wordsworth said that 
the poems would Inst as long as anything 
'written in verse since their firat appearance 
<note to ' ViUa^; bk. i. in CollKUd Work*). 
aGss Austin said that she could fancy being 
Mrs. Crabbe. Jefliey reviewed him admir- 
ingly, and in later years E. FitiGerald, the 
translator of ' Omar KhayySm,' wrote (1883) 
«n admiring preface to a selection in which 
lie says that Lord Tennyson appreciatea ihem 
-equally with himself. Cardmal Newman 
epeoka of the 'entrenie delight ' with which 
he read ' Tales of the Hall ' on their api)ear- 
.«nce. Thirty years later he says that a fresh 
reading has touched him still more, ai 
afterafurtherlopseof twenty years, endorses 
this opinion. ' A work which can ph 
j-outh and age seems to fulfil (in logical lan- 
guage) the accidental definition of a classic* 
.{TTieldeaofa r/Hi"iw«"(y, ed. I875,p. 150). 

His works were ; 1. 'Inebriety,' Ipawich, 
1 775. 3. ' The Candidate, a poetical epistU 
to the author of the " Montnly Review," ' 
1730. 3. 'The Library,' 1781 and (with the 
author's name) 1783. 4. ' The ViUage,' 1783. 
6. ' Character of Lord Robert Manners,' in 
-Annual Register 'for 1783, 6. 'The News- 
paper,' 1765 (this has been translated 
German, 1856, and Dutch, 1858). 7. ' 
Parish Kogisler,' 18U7, in a volume including 
reprints of the ' Library,' the ' Village, 
the ' Newspaper,' also (for the first time) 'Sir 
Eustace Qrey,' and some shorter poems. 
8. 'The Borough; 1810. fl. 'Tales,' 1812, 
10. ' Tales of the Hall,' 1819, All the above 
are published, together with some post hi 
* Tales,' in tlie collected edition of his works 
(8 vols. 1834, and in 1835 and at later datet 
une Tolume), with life by his son. Besides 
theee Crabbe publiahed two separate sermoi 
and contributed an account of the natural hi 
torf of the vale of Belvoir to the ' History of 
Leicestershire.' 

OBCiBaECBABBB,thepoet*sson,borul6NoT. 
1786, received his whole education A^im his 
father, except a few months under Mr. King at 
Ipswich, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1803, graduated B A. 1807, became curateof 



Crabtree 

Aliinglon in 181 1, married Caroline Matilda, 
daughter of Thomas Timbrell of Trowbridge, 
in 1817, and became curate of Fucklecburcb. 
lu 1834 he was presented by Lord Lyndbuist 
to thevicaragesof Brodfield and Petiatree in 
Suffolk, and built a parsonage at Bredfield, 
where he lived till his death, 10 Sept. 1857. 
Besides the life of his father (1834) he pub- 
lished a book upon natural theology. He in- 
herited his father's humour, was a siurdy, old- 
fashioned gentleman, enjoying lon^ walks 
imidstfine scenery or to objects of antiquarian 
nterest, and professing a hearty contempt for 
rerse, except, apparently, hia father'a (Gent. 
VajF. 1857, ii. 502, and Life of G. Crahbf). 

[Crabbe's Life by his son George, an eicellent 
piecp of biography, is thp main authority for hia 
!ifa. SeoalsoBriefNoticBseflheRov.G. Crabbe 
... by James Hews Brausby, CarnarTan, 1S32 ; 
Cnltings fraia Oabbe, with » Msmoir (bj Mr. 
Taylor, a parishioner 1 see Ufe of Crabbo, 1861, 
p. 73) ; Autobiogmphical Sketch in New Monthly 
MARHziiie, 18IQ, repablinhed in thu daaual Biog. 
and Obiliiary for 1833, The Leadbenter Papere 
(lS62).ii,33T-4D3. sires the full correspondence 
with Unry Leailbeater, dnugliler of Burke's 
friend, SbwJiloton,] L, S. 

CRABTREE or KRABTREE, HENR V 

(Jl. 1085), astrologer, would scarcely deserve 
mention here but for the fact that he has 
sometimes been confoimded with William. 
Crabtree the ast ronomer. lie was bom either 
at Norland or at Sowerby, in the parish of 
Halifax, and is aaid to have been a school- 
fellow of Archbiahop TUlofflon, He became 
curate of Todmorden in Lancashire, and in 
1685 published ' Merlinus Rusticus, or a 
Country Almanack ' (London, printed for the 
company of Stationers), Prom the long de- 
scription of the contents given in the title* 
page (which is copied in the anonymous 
'History of Halifax') it appears that tho 
object of the book waa mojnly astrological.' 
No eopv of it is found in the library of the 
British" Museum. 

[Hist, of the Town and Parish of Halifax 
(H,ii:fa», 1789), p. 320; >foleB and Quf ries. 3rd 
ser, v. 192.] H. B. 

CRABTREE, WILLIAM (1610-1644P), 
astronomer, son of John Crabtree, a ' hus- 
bandman* of fair estate, was bom at Brou^- 
ton, near Manchester, in 1610, and baptised 
at the collegiate church of Manchester on 
29 June that year. He was educated, it is 

E resumed, at the Manchester grammar school, 
ut did not go to Cambridge, as is sometimes 
stated. In due time he engaged in the busi- 
nees of a clothier or chapman (equivalent to 
a merchant of to-day), and seeme to have been 
in comfortable circumstances. In his twenty- 
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tioDB of Frost Fairs on the Thames.' The 
greater port of these maps, plans, and views 
were arranged and uniiormly mounted on 
tinted paper hy Grace himself during his lei- 
sure hours. The maps, some of which are 
Tery rare or unique, form a continuous series, 
illustrating the growth of London from 1560 
to 1859. Many of the plans are of important 
properties, such as the Grey Friars, the Gros- 
Tenor estates, the Bank, &c. ; it is said that 
the production hy Grace in the court of chan- 
cery, in 1858, of the plan of the Pest-house, 
Graven Hill estate, decided the question of 
the ownership of the property. The views 
of London are very numerous, and often in- 
cidentally illustrate hygone manners and cus- 
toms. They include examples hy Vischer, 
1620 ; W. HoUar, 1647 ; Kip, 1748 ; and 
Buck, 1749. Many of the drawn views have 
artistic as well as antiquarian interest ; among 
them are works hy W. Gapon, P. Sandhy, 
T. Sandhy, R B. Schnehheue, Major Yates, 
J. Findlay, J. Buckler, and G. Shepherd. 
Grace's amhition was to have an illustration 
of every noteworthy London huilding ; and 
under his auspices T. H. Shepherd made se- 
veral hundred water-colour drawings for the 
collection. A selection of 1,743 specimens 
from the Grace collection was exhibited to 
the public in the king's library of the British 
Museum in 1880 and following years. A very 
large number of the illustrations in Thorn- 
bury and Walford's ' Old and New London ' 
(see note, vi. p. ii) are derived from the col- 
lection, the whole of which was, at one time, 
placed at the disposal of Messrs. Gassell, the 
publishers, by the collector's son. Mr. Grace, 
whose ' kind and genial disposition gained 
him a large circle of friends, died at Ham- 
mersmith on 18 Sept. 1869, in his eighty-first 
year. He had continued, in spite of miling 
health, to work at his much-loved collection 
till the last. He married in 1804 Augusta, 
daughter of Mr. John Gregory of Ghelsea, 
treasurer of the Whig Glub. 

[J. G. Craoe's Catalogue of the Grace CoUec- 
tioD ; Guide to the Exhibition Galleries, Brit. 
Mob. 1884, pp. 30-6 ; Brit. Mub. Parliamentary 
Betom, 1881, pp. 7, 45; Gent. Mag. Tii. 3rd 
«er. 486.] W. W. 

CRACHERODE, CLAYTON MOR- 
DAUNT (1730-1799), book and print col- 
lector, came from an ancient family long 
resident in Essex, the name of Mordaunt 
being derived from an alliance in the six- 
teenth century with the Mordaunts of Turvey 
in Bedfordshire. His father, Colonel Mor- 
daunt Cracherode, had command of the ma- 
rines in Anson's voyage round the world ; 
his mother was Mary, daughter of Thomas 

YOL. zn. 



Morice, paymaster of the British forces in 
Portugal, and sister of William Morice, high 
bailiff of Westminster, who married Atter- 
burys eldest daughter. Clayton Cracherode 
was bom at Taplow, Buckinghamshire, on 
23 June 1730, and admitted at Westminster 
School in 1742, whence he was elected second 
to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1746. He was 
in the head election at Westminster when 
Cumberland was at the school, who asserts 
that Cracherode, though * grave, studious, and 
reserved as he was through life,' was also 
' correct in morals, elegant in manners . . . 

Eleasant to those who knew him.' While 
e lived he was a regular attendant at all 
Westminster meetings, and the second edi- 
tion of Welch's ' ^umni Westmonasteri- 
enses ' was much indebted to his manuscript 
notes in his copy of the first issue at the 
British Museum. He took the degree of B A. 
on 4 May 1750, and that of M.A. on 5 April 
1763, retaining his studentship at Christ 
Church until his death. His sole writings 
were some specimens of Latin verse in the 
' Carmina Quadragesimalia,' composed by the 
students of his house, and printed in 1748 ; 
and a set of Latin verses in the collection of 
the university of Oxford on the death of 
Frederick, prmce of Wales, in 1751. Cra- 
cherode tooK orders in the English church, 
and for some time held the curacy of Binsev, 
near Oxford, but he neither sought nor ob- 
tained any further preferment. On the 
death of his fsither in 1773 he inherited an 
ample fortune, which was estimated on his 
own death at 800/. a year from landed j»ro- 
perty and 2,300/. a year in long annuities. 
The days of this shy recluse passed away 
among the treasures in his own house or in 
adding to his stores from his favourite book- 
shops. He was never on horseback, and never 
travelled further from London than to the 
imiversity. So slight was his curiosity that 
he never saw, except in a drawing, a cele- 
brated chesnut tree on his own estate in 
Hertfordshire. His manor of Great Wy- 
mondley was held from the crown subject to 
the service of presenting to the king the first 
cup from whicn he drimcs at his coronation, 
and the dread of the timid book-lover lest he 
should at any time be called upon to under- 
take this service embittered his whole life. 
Cracherode was both F.RS. and F.S.A., and 
in 1784 he was elected a trustee of the British 
Museum. From the sale of Askew's books 
in 1775 he was the chief book-buyer of his 
age. It was his daily habit to walk to 
Mmsly's, a bookseller in the Strand, and then 
to the more noted shop of Tom Payne, by 
the Mewsgate. Though he often declaimed 
against the high prices which ruled in his 
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of B.D. had been conferred on him in 1740, 
and that of D.D. in 1749. Accompanying 
the Duke of Bedford to Ireland on his ap- 
pointment to the office of lord-lieutenant, he 
was soon after promoted, in November 1757, 
to the bishopric of Elilmore ; and having held 
that see for fourteen years, he was translated 
to the archbishopric of Dublin, b^ patent 
dated 6 March 1772. In 1777 he incurred 
the vituperative attacks of Dr. Patrick Dui- 
genan, who, in his * Lachrymee Academic®,' 
took occasion to censure him severely because 
he had, as visitor of Trinitv College, Dublin, 
spoken rather favourably of Provost Hutchin- 
son, against whom that publication was spe- 
cially directed. Cole says of him that ne 
was ' a portly, well-looking man, of a liberal 
turn of mind, and a social and generous dis- 
position.' His publications are: 1. 'A Ser- 
mon before the University of Cambridge,' 
1739. 2. ' Sermon before the House of Com- 
mons,' 1752. 3. * Fast Sermon,' on Jeremiah 
vi. 8, 1758. 4. * A Charge delivered at his 
Primary Visitation in St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,' 1772. He died at his palace 
of St. Sepulchre's, in the city of Dublin, 
10 Dec. 1y 78, and was buried in the southern 
aisle of St. Patrick's, but there is not any in- 
scription to his memory. His only son, John 
Francis Cradock, changed his name to Caradoc, 
and was raised to the Irish peerage in 1819, 
with the title of Baron Howden ; and his 
widow, Mary Cradock, died 15 Dec. 1819, 
affed 89, and was buried in the Abbey Church, 
&th. 

[Graduati Cantabrigienses ; Cotton's Fasti Ec- 
clesiae Hibemice, ii. 26, iii. 169 ; D' Alton's Me- 
moirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 344 ; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit.] B. H. B. 

CRADOCK, SiB JOHN FRANCIS 
(1762-1839). [See Cabadoc.] 

CRADOOK, JOSEPH (1742-1826), man 
of letters, was the only surviving son of Jo- 
seph Cradock of Leicester and Gumley, and 
was bom at Leicester 9 Jan. 1741-2. He was 
inoculated in spite of the prevailing prejudice. 
His father was threatened by the mob, and 
had to pay the surgeon 100/. His mother 
died in 1749, and his father afterwards mar- 
ried Anne Ludlam (d. 1774), sister of two 
well-known mathematicians. Cradock was 
educated at the Leicester grammar school. 
He lost his father in 1759, and was soon 
afterwards sent to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, of which Richard Farmer, his school- 
fellow, was then tutor. He had already ac- 
quired a taste for the stage and for London 
society, and leflb Cambridge without daring 
to face the examination for a degree. In 1765 



he married Anna Francesca, third daughter 
of Francis Stratford of Merivale Hall, War- 
wickshire. During his honeymoon the Duke 
of Newcastle, as diancellor, conferred upon 
him the M.A. degree. He took a house in 
the fashionable quarter, Dean Street, Soho ; 
became known to the wita, and an enthusi- 
astic playgoer. In 1 766 Farmer dedicated to 
him tne well-known essay on the ' Learning 
of Shakespeare.' Cradock soon afterwards 
settled at a mansion which he had built at 
Gumley, and upon a scale which led to em- 
barrassment. He was high sheriff of Leices- 
tershire in 1766 and 1781. In 1768 he was 
elected F.S.A. He gave private theatricals 
at Gumley, where GarricK offered to play 
the Ghost to his Hamlet, and in 1769 took a 
conspicuous part at the Stratford jubilee. He 
collected a nne library and amused himself 
with landscape gardening. A little book, 
called 'Village Memoirs (1774), gives his 
views u]^n uiis subject, and upon religion 
and life in general. His musical skill pro- 
cured him a welcome at Lord Sandwich's seat 
at Hinchinbroke, where Miss Ray sang in 
oratorios, while Lord Sandwich performed 
on the kettledrum. He was a patron of the 
music meetings at Leicester, originated in 
1771 for the benefit of the infirmary. There 
was a ^eat performance in 1774, when an 
ode written by Cradock, set to music by Boyce, 
was performed, and among the audience were 
Lora Sandwich and Omai, the native of 
Otaheite. In 1771 a tragedy by Cradock, 
called ' Zobeide,' foimded on Voltaire's ' Lea 
Scythes,' was performed at Covent Garden 
with success. Voltaire acknowledged the 
work in a note dated Femey, 9 Oct. 1773, in 
which he says ; — 

Thanks to your muse, a foreign copper shines, 
Turned into gold and coined in sterling lines. 

In 1773 he wrote a pamphlet called ' The Life 
of John Wilkes, Esq., m the manner of Plu- 
tarch,' a Wilkite mob having broken his win- 
dows in Dean Street. In 1777 he published 
* An Account of some of the most Komantic 
Parts of North Wales,' having ascended Snow- 
don in 1774. From 1783 to 1786 he travelled 
through France and Holland, his wife's health 
having failed. After his return his own health 
compelled him to withdraw from society, 
though he took part in various local move- 
ments. In 1815 he published * Four Disser- 
tations, Moral and Religious.' His wife died 
25 Dec. 1816. In his later years he was very 
intimate with John Nichols, the antiquary. 
In 1821 he published a little novel against 
gambling, called ' Fidelia.' In 1823 ^wing 
embarrassments induced him to sell his estate 
and library and retire to London on a small 
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OEAI)OOK,MATTHEW{«r. 1641), first 
governor oftbo Maaut^huinetlj Compnny.wiiB 
of oSUffonlBliirefMoily. One Matthew (boo 
of (iooTgo) Orii'locli of Stafford wns mayor 
of that town in 1014; married Eliwljeth 
L Fowler of llarni-ditu Omiig*, Shronsliirp, 
~IB April 1(113 ; built a innnabn nn tnn itili- 
i Cavomwall Qa«tle, StaflVirdsluK ; and had 



Oo iha ea« lida 
Mr- C^adock's plantatiaa. 
wWfe be hatfa tnpaled a park, where he ke^ 
hMonktOlbeeaiifloreitwith deer. Eoe 
Iikewiae he i* at dia^e* of building tihipt. 
TW iMt jtmi one was upon the stoeks <N a 
bmidred tana. That being finished, th^ an 
to build one twice the burden ' (Wood, Ntm 
Oi^bni^t Pmptet, 1633, cap. x.) In 1630 
Cradock and others petitioned the ennnial 
for perniigBion to export proFisions freel; to 
the colouiata, who were represented as Muig 
in great straits from wont of food and the 
attacks of the Indian^ 39 Sept. 16S0 (Od. 
Statt Papers, Colonial. 1574-l(ieo. p. 12It. 
Six letters written by Cradock to Wiolhtop 
in ISaOebow the value attached toCraaocrs 
advice and monetary aid. In nar IctlMT 
Cradock promises 50t to the projf«t«d Ha^ 
Tard College. At the doseof^l&tO Cndodt 
wss returned aaM.P. forLondon to tlielyn^ 
parliami-nt. In the opuninK »M«iaii beife- 
nounned tbi- kiniir's ptan of fnniiyiiur tit 
Tower.and declared that tlie citr wouM not 
oontribiito lo thp taxra till thi- roVKtiol §W 
rison was n<mo>t^. On 4 Mav lim b*at I 
nounccda riunourtlial ihean ' *' 

was bi>ing armed vilb a riem 
vice. ' Ten ilajs later be waa i 
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I. He died auddenl;, in tbe midst 
of his parliunentuy labouie, on 37 Maj 1641 
(Smith, Obituary, Camd. Soc. p. 18). In 
1628-9, when Sir Edward DeiiDg w&8 wooing 
the ricli widow, Mrs. Eliuibetlt Bennett, 
daughter of "WiUiam Cradock of Stafford, he 
sought the aid of Cradock, who was the 
ladT's cousin {Proceedings in Kent, Camd. 
Socpref.) One Rebekkab Cradock, described 
as widow of Matthew Cradock, was in 1670 
the wife of Benjamin Whichcot, D.D., and 
her son, Matthew Cradock, was alive in 
1672. 

{Alexander Yoiuigi'B Chronicle of Maeeacha- 
MtM, 128-37 (Cradock*! letler to Endicott); 
UassachiwetU Hist. Soc. Coll. 4th tei. ti. 118-30 
(Cradock's lettan to Winthrop) ; Deane'i Death 
of Cradock, 1871, repr. from Masa, Hist. Soc, 
Proc 1871-3, m>. 171-3J J. B, Felt's Annals of 
Salem, i, 5S ; Hntcbinson's Biat. of UasHBchn- 
■etU, i. IB, 22 ; Winthrop'f Hist. i. ii. ; Qardi- 
ner's Hist, of Eogl. Tii. ii. ; CbL of State P&pen 
(Colonial), 1618-30; Wiltiam Salt, Archnolog. 
Coll. T. ii. 100.] 8. L. L. 

CRADOCK, SAMUEL, B.D. (1621 P- 
1706), nonconformist tutor, was bom about 
3621. Ha was an elder brother of Zachary 
Cradock, D J), [q. v.] He entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, as a pensioner &om Rut- 
land, and was elected fellow of Emmanuel 
in 1646. On 10 Oct. 1649 he was incot^ 
porated M.A. at Oiford. His public per- 
formance on taking his B.D. in 1651 at Cam- 



bridge was ' highly applauded,' sajs Calamf. 
He resigned hie fellowship in 1666 on ac- 
cepting the college living of North Cadbuiy, 



Somersetshire, a rector; then worth 
jear. Here he devoted himself most assidu- 
ously to the work of the ministry, till he 
irae ejected by the Uniformity Act of 1662. 
By the death of George Cradock he had be- 
come next hair male to Walter Cradock of 
Geesings, in the parish of Wickhamhrook, 
Suffolk, who, dying shortly after Cradock's 
ejectment, left him his estate. Hereupon he 
took as his motto, ' Nee ingratus nee iuutilie 
videar rixisse.' Soma yearslater he took his 
family to Qeesings, and on the declaration 
of indulgence (15 March 1672) he obtained 
t, license (2 April) for himself as a * preaby- 
terian teaoher, and for hie house as a place 
of worship. For twenty-four years he con- 
tinued his ministrations gratuitously, living 
in good style as a country gentleman, and on 
«xcellent teims with Cowper, the vicar of 
"Wickbambrook. He was never molested, 
and even when he opened under his own 
roof, prior to the Toleration Act, an academy 
for training young men in philosophy and 
theology, he escaped the interferences with 
wliich other nontwnformist tutors were viai- 



17 Cradock 

ted. Sons of presbyterian peers and gentry 
frequented his academv. Calamy, who was 
his pupil in philosophy (1686-8), gives a 
list, not exhaustive, of twelve who were 
his CDUtemporartea, including his classmate 
Timothy Goodwin, then studying with a 
view to medicine, eventually promoted to the 
archbishopric of Casbel. The question arose 
whether nonconformist tutors were not vio- 
lating their graduation oaths by prelecting 
outside the universities. Cradock drew up 
his reasons for believing that the oath referred 
simply to lectures in order to a degree. All 
the early nonconformist tutors lectured in 
Latin. Cradock's lectures were compilations, 
the systematic arrangement being his own ; 
each studeni; was expected to transcribe 
them. Calamy speaks very highly of the 
moral effect of Cradock's discipline, whidi 
was wise and friendly, and not too severe. 
The tutor was a pleasant and genial man, 
who enlivened his conversation with a spice 
of humour. Provision having been made on 
an adjoining estate in 1696 for the perform- 
ance of dissenting worship at Wickhambrook, 
Cradock removed in 16^ to Bishop's Stort- 
ford, where be continued to preach, and soon 
became pastor of a congreirational church in 
the neighbouring village of Stansted-Mount- 
fitchet (meeting-house erected about 169S). 
He was able to preach twice every Sunday 
till within a fortnight of his death on 7 Oct. 
1706, in hiseighty-sixth year. Hewas buried 
at Wickhambrook 11 Oct. 

He published : 1. 'Knowledge and Frao- 
tice,'&c., 1659, 8vo; reprinted, 167S, 4lo; 
supplement, 1679, 4to ; enlarged edition, 
I 1702, fol. (portikit). Dedication to master 
and fellows of Emmanuel, dat«d 5 May 1669 ; 
recommendatory epistle by Edward Eey- 
nolds, afterwards bishop of Norwich ; written 
for his congregation at North Cadbury, and 
a copy presented to every parishioner ; Dod- 
dridge and Orton speak of it, with reason, as 
one of the best manuals for a young minister. 
2. 'The Harmony of the Four Evangelists,' 
&c., 1668, fol. j reprinted 1669, 1670, 1684, 
1685 (revised by "Kllotaon, whose ' care bad 

{reserved it ftora the flames ' in September 
660, during the great fire). 3. 'A Cate- 
■ chism.'&c., 1668 (Palmer). 4. 'The Aposto- 
lical History," k.c., 1672, fol. reprinted 1673. 
6. ' A Serious Dissuasive from . . , Sins of 
the Times,' &c., 1679, 4to. 6. ' The History 
i of the Old Testament methodised,' &c., 16B^ 
! fol. ; reprinted 1695, translated into Latin, 
Leyden, 1685, 8vo. 7. ' A Plain and Brief 
Exposition and Paraphrase on the Revela- 
tion,' &c., 1690, 8voi reprinted 1692, 1696. 

[Fnueral Sermon, by S. Bury, 1707; Calamy's 
Acconnt, 1718, p. S81 ; Continuation, 1727, i. 



177. <■ 731; HiM. Ace. of Mj own Life. lad wL 
1830, i. 132; W(yirl'iF»ti.l80S,ii-7S3; BirehV 
Life or TiltoUKOi, 2Dd tO. 1163. pp. 271, 863; 
Pdnur'fl Nonconf. Mem. 1803. lii. 179 {.par- , 
but) ; DavuU's Abd&Is of Erang. HoDBOot, | 
in Eatex, 1B63. pp. 47*. 603; Browae'd Ui«t. 
Oong. Karf. oocl Snff. 1677. p. 61S; iDfonnotion 
bom the Maater of Emmaoiiel.) A. G. 

CRADOCK, WALTER (1606?-1659), 
puHtan divine, was bom of a gentleman's 
family at Trevela, in the parish of LUng^- 
mudu, Monmouthahire, where, from his nn- 
ceators, he deriTed an estate of 60/. a jear. 
He was edncat«d at Oxford, and became cu- 
rate finrt at PetentoD-upoa-Elj, Glamorgan- 
sture, and afterwards to William Erbiuy, 
vicar of St. Mary's, Cardiff. In consequence, 
however, of hi» puritanical opinions, he wu 
demiTed of bis curacy by the Bishop of L!an- 
daS, who described mm as 'a bold, ignorant 
young fellow.' He then went to Wreiham, 
where he officiated 88 curate for nearly a year. 
Afterwards heaOTears to have reeidedat Llan- 
vair Waterdine, Herefordshire, under thepa- 
tronage of Sir Robert Harley of Brampton 
Briars. TTieac* he made encursiona into the 
neighbouring counties, eatsblishing in some of 
them settled congre^tions. Subsequently he 
succeeded the Rev, William Wroth as pastor 
of the coijgrt^tional church at Llanvaches, 
MonmoLithshiro, and about 1648 he was ap- 
pointed preacher at Allhallows-tbe-Orest, 
London. He was one of the commissioners 
or triers appointed on 20 March 165.3-4 for 
the approlNition of public preachers. He died 
at Trevela on M Dec. 1659, and was buried 
in the chancel of the church of Llangw- 
mucba. 

He was the author of: 1. 'The Saints 
Fulnesse of Joy in. their fellowship with God,' 
a. sermon preached beforethe House ofCom- 
mons ■ in Mai^iarets Westminster,' 21 July 
1646, being the day appointed for thanks- 
pving for the aurrender of Oxford, London, 
1646, 4lo. 2. ' Oospel-Libertie,' a collection 
of twelve sermons, Lnnd. 1648, 4to. 3. ' Di- 
vine Dmps distilled from the Fountain of 
Holy Scriptures," Lond. 1650, 4to. 4, ' Gos- 

Gl-Holinesse, or, the saving sight of God,' 
ind. imi, 4to. 

His collected ' Works ' were published at 
Chester, 1800, 8vo, by the Rev. T. Charles of 
Bala and the Rev. P. Oliver of Chester. 

[Life prefixed to Works ; Williams's Eminent 
Welshmen ; Wood's Atbeme Oxon. (Btiss). iii. 
360, tl78. Fasti, ii. 124 ; Hstibnrr's Memorials, 
iii. 422 ; Cat, ot Printed Books m Brit. Mus. ; 
Reea'n Nonconformity in Wales, 2nd ed. p, 16,1 
'T. C. 
CRADOCK, ZACHARY (16.33-1695), 
provost of Eton, was brother of Samuel 



Cradock r<)'T-] His (bther was eeCtlsd in 
Rutlandslur«, He was educated at Ema- 
nuel, and Queen's Collie, Cambridge, and 
elected fellow of the latter 2 Aug. 1664. Id 
16.'>6 Ralph Cudworth recommended him to | 
secretary Thurloe as resident chaplain at 
Lisbon, and he held the poet for several years 
(Thublob, Fapm v. 522; Cai. State j4peri, , 
1657, p. 466). He became canon of Chi- ' 
cheater 11 Feb. 1669-70, and fellow of ' 
Eton CoU^ in December 1671. He wac | 
alsochapl^D in ordinary to Charles IL On , 
24 Feb. 16«H he was elected provost of 
Eton, in eucGeasion to Richard Allestree 
[q.v.J, and in opposition to Edmund Waller 
the poet, who, according to Wood, 'had 
tugged hard for it.' In June 1695 it wia 
reported that the deanery of Lincoln was 
offered him. He died in September 1695, 
and was buried in Eton colle^ chapeL He 
was very celebrated as a preacher. Eveljn 
the diarist was acquainted with him and 
frequentlv visited nim at Eton. A ser- 
mon by nim was preached before the king, 
10 Feb. 1677-e, was published in 1678, and 
went through five editions before 1695. It 
was reissued in 1740 and in 1742. Another 
sermon was issued posthumously in 1706. 

[Wood's Athene Oion. (Bliss), iii. 1272; i 
Harrood's Alnmni Etooienses, 29; Bvalyn'a i 
Diary, ii. 3fi3, 365, iii. 19; Luttrell's SelatioD, 
i. 68. iii. 489, 636, fi38.] a L. L. I 

CRATT, WILUAM H. (d. 1805 »), 

enamel-painter,aproIificarti9t, was employed 
at the Battersea enamel works. He was 
probably a relation, perhaps a son, of Thomas ' 
Craft, who was employed at the porcelain 
works at Bow, and executed the bowl now in 
the British Museum, to which he affixed an 
account of its production, tendering it one of i 
the few pieces of Bow china that have been 
authenticated. William Craft exhibited nu- 
merous enamels at the Hoyal Academy in the 
years 1774-1795. They were mostly decora- 
tive subjects, but there were some portraits, 
including one of Major Andr6, Enamels by 
him on coppersigned'W.H. Graft' are some- 
times met with, but are not common. Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber notes some vases dated 
1787-8, and snulf-boxes with heads of Nelson 
andothers; also a memorial pieceofBritwmla 
between Howe, Nelson, Duncan, and St. Vin- 
cent. In 1963, at the Archccologieol Insti- 
tute, an enamel on gold by Croft was exhi- 
bited by Mr. J. P. Fischer, and a large enamel 
on copper, representing a rural so«ne, by Mr. 
Wilson; the latter is now in the possession 
of Mr, OctaviuH Morgan, F.S.A. A portrait 
of Sir William Hamilton, dated 1802, is in 
the possBsaion of Mr. A. W. Franks, F.8.A.; 
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it is hard, but clever in execution. Earl 
Spencer has a miniature of Lavinia, countess 
Spencer, after Reynolds, signed and dated 
1787, which was exhibited at the Exhibition 
of Miniatures in 1865. Craft is stated to 
have died in 1805. 

[Bedgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Chafiers's Marks and 
Monograms on China ; Journal of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute, 1862 ; Catalogrue of the Special 
Exhibition of Miniatures, 1865 ; Boyal Aoademy 
Catalogues ; private information.] L. C. 

CRAGGS,JAMES,theelder(1657-1721), 
postmaster-general, was the eldest son of 
Anthony Craggs of Holbeck, in the parish of 
Wolsingham, Durham, and Anne, daughter 
of the Kev. Ferdinando Morecrofb, rector of 
Stanhope in Weardale, and prebendary of 
Durham. He was bom at Wyserley, and 
on 10 June 1657 was baptised at Wolsing- 
ham, in the county of Durham. He was edu- 
cated at the free school at Bishop Auckland, 
and on attaining the age of twenty-one joined 
with his father in cutting off the entail and 
selling the whole of the small family property. 
At the age of twenty-three he went up to 
London, where he obtained employment in 
various capacities. His early career is in- 
volved in considerable obscurity, and though 
the assertion that he commenc^ life as a 
coimtry barber is probably untrue, it is quite 
likely that his earlier occupations were not of 
the very highest character. In 1684 he was 
steward to the Duke of Norfolk. He after- 
wards became attached to the household of 
the Duke of Marlborough, where his shrewd- 
ness and administrative ability attracted the 
attention of the duchess, who entrusted him 
with the management of her busiaess affairs. 

On 4 March 1695, Craggs, who was at this 
time engaged in business as an army clothier, 
refused to submit his books to the commis- 
sioners appointed to examine the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom. Three days after- 
wards bein^ order^ to attend the House of 
Commons, he was committed to the Tower 
for obstructing the inquiiy into the disposal 
of the public moneys {Pari, Hist, voL v. 
cols. 892-5). 

Through the influence of the duchess he 
was returned in 1702 as one of the members 
for the borough of Grampoimd, which he 
continued to represent until the dissolution 
of Anne's fourth parliament in August 1713. 
In 1702 he was one of the committee of the 
East India Company, and for several years 
held the posts oi clerk of the deliveries, and 
secretary of the ordnance office, over which 
his natron, the Duke of Marlborough, pre- 
sidea. Though he lost these last two ap- 



pointments in the last year of the queen's 
reign, he was reappointed clerk of the de- 
liveries on 19 Nov. 1714, and in the early 
part of the following vear was made joint 
postmaster-general witn Charles, fourth lord 
Comwallis. Though not a director of the 
South Sea Company, when the crash came, 
Craggs was deeply involved in its transac- 
tions. He was examined before the secret 
committee of inquiry appointed by the House 
of Commons at the be^ning of 1721. From 
their third report, which was not considered 
by the house imtil after his death, it ap- 
peared that no less than 40,000/. of South 
Sea stock had been taken in and paid for out 
of the cash of the company for his use and 
benefit, and that 30,000/. of this had actually 
been transferred to him. An act was after- 
wards passed by which all the property 
which he had acquired since 1 Dec. 1719 was 
confiscated for the relief of the sufferers by 
the collapse of the bubble. One of the re- 
citals of this act (7 Geo. I, c. 28) sets out 
that ' James Craggs the elder, esquire, was a 
notorious accomplice and confederate with 
the said Robert Knight, and some of the late 
directors of the South Sea Company, in car- 
rying on their corrupt and scandalous prac- 
tices ; and did by his wicked influence and 
for his own exorbitant gain promote and en- 
courage the pernicious execution of the late 
South Sea scheme.' Craggs died on 16 March 
1721, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Charlton in Kent, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. He is supposed by 
some to have committed suicide by taking 
poison, but the cause of his death is stated 
to have been ' a lethargick fit.' His death 
was probably accelerated by his grief at the 
loss of his son, for whom he had been amass- 
ing a huge fortune, and the anxiety of mind 
occasioned by the impending disclosures. He 
is reported to have left behind him an estate 
valued at one million and a half. Craggs 
was a man of great ener^ of character, ex- 
traordinary financial ability, and marvellous 
assurance. He was also remarkable ' for his 
talent in reading men, and by a peculiar way 
of gaining on the minds of those he dealt 
witn.' TVoubled with few scruples he was 
the beau id6al of a successful speculator and 
floater of bubble companies. * Once when 
he was entrusted witn Lord Sunderland's 
interests while the latter attended the king 
to Hanover, Walpole and his party got hold 
of some story very much against Lord Sun- 
derland, which it was impossible to counter- 
act by any common means. Old Craggs sent 
to Sir Robert Walpole to see him, and ac- 
knowledged the fact, but told him if the least 
use was attempted to be made of it he would 



that TDomenl go before lh« lord mayor and 
I (hni he, Wnlpole, had a couvereation 
with the Pretender. Walpole said that it 
was a grosa falsehood. Ora^gs Mid that 
might be, but he would «wear it, and accom- 
pany it with Bucb circumstances as would 
make it believed, and that Walpole knew 
he was able and capable of it (X{/e ^ 
fraiiam. Earl of Sheldurnf, 1875, 1 40-1). 
Cnggs married Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob 
Riaharda, and aister of Brigadier Michael 
Kichuds, aurvejor-general of the ordnance. 
She died on 20 Jan, lTll,fuid washuriedat 
Charlton. By her be had three sons and three 
daught«rB. James [q. v.], who afterwards 
became secretary of state, was the o&ly eon 
who survived infancy. His three daughters 
all married well. Margaret became the wife 
first of Samuel Trefu^is, and secondly of Sir 
John Hinde Cotton, hart. ; Eliiabeth married 
Edward Eliot of Port Eliot ; and Anne was i 
Bucceesivelv the wife of John Newsham, I 
John Knight, and Robert, first earl Nugent 
[aee NDnmrr, Robebt]. As his son prede- ' 
ceaaed him, the manors of Kidbrooke and 
Calford in the county of Kent, which he had 

Surchased from the trustees of Ralph, first 
uke of Montagu, descended to his daughters 
as coheiresses. Theportrait of Craggs which 
was pointed in 1709 by Sir Giodirey Kneller 
has been engraved by Vertue. Another poi^ 
trait by Sir James TbornhUl is in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of St. Gennans at Port Eliot. 



CBAGOB, JAMES, the younger (1686- 
1721),secre<arv of state, second sou of James 
Cmggs tbe elier [q. v.], was born in 
city of Westminster on 9 April 1686. He 
was sent to mhool at Chelsea, but before he 
had completed his education went to travel 
on the continent. He visited the courts of 
Hanover and Turin, spending a considerable 
time at the former court, where, through the 
iufluenceof the Countesa of Platen, be gained 
the favour of the elector. He was afterwards 
appointed resident tj) tbe king of Spain at 
Barcelona, and was in Flanders at the com- 
mencement of tbe campaign of 1709. In 
September 1713 he was returned to the House 
of Commons for the boroughof Tregony.and 
on the day before tbe queen's death waa des- 
patched i>y the council to Gerrenhausen to 
inform Oeoi^e of the measures which had 
been taken by them to secure his succession 
to the throne. 

Some months after the journey he was re- 
warded with the post of colferer to the Prince 
of Wa}es. At the ^neral election in January 
1T15 CnggB was again relumed £<« Trc^Tiy^ 
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and on 13 April 1717 wasiippointed secretary 
at war in the place of William Puiteaey, 
afterwards earl of Bath. Upon Addison's 
retirement Craggs succeeded him aa one of 
the principal secretaries of state, with the 
charge of tbe southern department, and on 
the same day (16 March 1718) was swora a 
member of the privy councLL Though bis 
political career had been remarkably rapid, 
Cragga's wonderful masteir of detail and 
readiness in debate enabled bim quii« u> hold 
his own against Walpole in the House of 
Commons. Oldmiion relates that Addison 
' was pleased to say of his auccewor to me, 
that he was as fit a man fiar it as any in tbe 
kin^om ; and that he never knew any man 
who bod a greatergeniusforbusiness, whether 
in parliament or out of parliament, than 
young Mr, Craggs, as (continu'd he) will ap- 
r by his conduct' (Hutoiy of England, 
" " "159). Unfortunately for his repu- 
bename implicated in the affairs of 
the South SeaCompanv. There is, however, 
but little evidence against him in tbe seven 
reports of the secret committee, and the most 
that can be laid to his cbaK« is that at his 
suR-gestion the Duchess of Kendal and other 
ladies were bribed with presents of stock in 
order to facilitate the passing of the com- 
pany's bill through parhament. 

On 4 Jon. 1721 Shippen, wbo had on a 
previous occasion denounced ' the contrivers 
and executors of the villainous South Sea 
scheme as the parricides of their country,' 
declared in the bouse that ' in bis opinion 
there were some men in great station, whom 
in time he would not be airaid to name, who 
were no lessguilty than the directors.' Upon 
this Craggs immediately rose and replied tlut 
' he waa ready to ^vesatisfoction toanvnum 
who should question bim eitherin that 'house 
or out of it.' After considerable uproar, which 
was occasioned by this reply, he explained 
that ' by giving satisfaction be meant cleariiig' 
bis conduct.' 

A few weeks after this incident be was 
taken ill with small-pox, which was then very 
prevalent, and died on 16 Feb. 1721, in ths 
thirty-fifth year of his age. He was buried 
- Westminster Abbey on 1 March, Spencer 



beaiera. Though buried in the north a 
Henry Vll'a Chapel, where Iiis coffin rests 
upon that of his friend Addison, bis monu:- 
ment stands in the baptistery. The unflag- 
ging interest which Pope took in the erection 
ofthis monument, and his opinion that Guelfi's 
work would make the fineet figure in tbe 
place, will be found in his letters to C?r»ggs\( 
sisters. The epitaph, written by Pope, partly 
in Latin and partly in English, is given in 
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JohnsoD's ' Life of Pope ' (JOHHeoH, Worh-, j coe'a Works of AlaiaQdec Pope (1824); Addi- 
1810, xi. 206-6), accompanied by a eareru | sod'' Works (Bohn's edit.); Ths L«tMn aod 
criticism on ' the abeurdity of joining in the I Works of Lady M. W. Montagu {1837), i. !8- 
«ame inscription ]L*tin and English, or voTBi' I *"■ ^'*-"'' "■ '*6; Pmata CorroBpondence of 
and prose.' The verses were not, howevei- the DudwM of Marlborough (1838); The Marl- 
originJly written hv Pope for this occasion, ^""gt ,I>"f»tch». ^J. Sir Q. Marray (18*fi) ; 
but were taken. witL onVor two necessarx- I ?.~?^>.»'^«™P^'«'LH"'«_?_.(Noble, 1S06 , 



r two necessarj- ' 



Hajdn's Book of Dignities 
(iSSl); fiighth Report of the Hietorical Ussii- 
■cnpts CommiiBion ; Calendar of Treasury Pa- 
pers, 170ft~li, 1714-I9i Official Return of Lists 
* Members of Parliament, pt. i. p. 600, pt. ii. 
. 1,9.19.30,88.1 6. F- K. B. 



to Mr. Addison occasioned by bs Dialogue ' ,7,^ /^^ ,„! Stanley's Westmiti 

on Medals. Handsome in appearance, with ( -■- ~- —■'..-. 

charming manners and a ready tongue, Orage^ { 
was eTOTwbere a popular fafounte. Whilt' , 
on hifl deathbed, Addison in a delightful 
letter, which was probably the last he ever 
wrote, dedicated his works to him and im- 
plored his patronage for TickeU, his hterary 
executor. Pope, with whom he was verj- CHAIQ, ALEXANDER (1607 P-1627), 
intimate, was never tired ofaingin^ his praises, poet, bom at Banff about 1667, was educated 
and nearly twentyyears after his death makeu in the university of St. Audrewa, where he 
a graceful allusion to him in the epilogue tt.i took his degree of master of arts in 1686. At 
the ' Satires ' {Dialogue, ii. lines 66-9). Oay . the acceasion of James he came to London in 
also speaks of him as ' Bold, generous Craggs. ' thehopeof obtainin^preferment,andinlS40 
whose heart was ne'er disguised ' (JIfr. Pope's published'ThePoeticatEssayesof Aleiander 
Wekomefrom Greece, st. liii.) Horace Wal- Craige, Scots-Britane,' 4to, in which he pays 
pole, it is true, sneers at him as ' a showy many fulsome compliments to the king and 
vapouring man,' but the young politician queen. There is a sonnet by Sir Robert Ay- 
whom Sunderland had selected to oppose hiH toun, in the author's praise, at the end of the 
&tbeT in the House of Commons was natu- book. Craig's flattcir was not applied in vain, 
rally a fit object for Walpole's depreciation, for on 9 Dec. ' 605 he received from James a 
Craggs never married. His naturaldaughter, pension of 600 merks, or 400i. Scots money. 
Hamotjmarried Richard Eliot on 4 March A.t the next meeting of the Scottish parlia- 
1726. Their eldest son, who was created . ment an act of ratification of the pension was 
BaronEliotinl784,tooktheadditionalname ' passed.onll Aug.1607. Having been success- 
of Craggs by royal license dated 15 April ' ful inhispilgrimage, he returned to Scotland 
1789. Her second husband, the Hon. John ' and settled at aBpoCtbathecBllsRose-CrBig, 
Hamilton, brother of James, first viscount probably situated in the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton, was drowned off Portsmouth on Banff. Li 1606 appeared' The AmoroseSonges, 
18 Dec. 1755. Her only child by her second Sonets, and Elegies of Mr. Aleiander Craig^ 
marriage succeeded his uncle aa the second Scots Britane.'Svo, dedicated to Queen Anne. 
viscount, and was af^rwards created marquis The best thtn^ in this dull collection are 
of Abercorn. She diedin 1769, and was buried 1 someverseain imitation of Marlowe's 'Corns 
at St. Germans. Three portraits of Craggs, by live with me and be my love,' and of Sir 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, are in the collection of Walter Raleigh's ' If all the world and love 
the Earl of St. Germans at Port Eliot, one of were young.' It was followed in 1609 by 
which was exhibited in the second loan col- | ' The Poetical Recreations of Mr. Aleiander 
lection of national portraits in 1867 (jCata- Craige of Eosecraig,' Edinburgh, 4to,dedicat«d 
logut. No. 225). Among the Ashbumham to theEarlofDunbar. One of the pieces is a 
manuscripts, reported on m the eighth report 'Complaint to bis Majestie,' in which the 
of the Historical MSS. Commission (app.ii.), ' poet deplores his poverty. In 1623 Craig 
are a number of letters addressed to Craggs published at Aberdeen another volume of 
by the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 'PoeticallRecreationB,'4to,consistingchiefly 



and many of the leading politicians of the day. 

[In addition to the books referred to 
artides on the two Cragge, the : 



t)f epigrams. From some copies of v ... 

(his collection (addressed to the Earl of Mar) 
it appears that the poet bad some difficulty 
in getting his pension regularly paid. Ci^g 
died in 1027. A poBthumous poem entitled 
' "rhe Pilgrime and Heremite, in forme of a 
Dialogue (of which a unique copy, wanting 



tod's Kent (1778), i. *2. 73-4; Lord Mahon 

History of England (1839). i. 3B3, 148, ii. 2B _ , 

SO; JUcaulay's History of England, iv, (1886), , ^ig- B. four leaves, is preserved at'Britwell)" 

M7 ; Coze's Hemoire of Sir Robert Wolpole 1 was published by William Skene in 1631 at 

(1798); HoiBceWalpoIe'a Latter* (1857); Boa- I Aberdeen, Ato. Some verses in Alexander 
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Qardyne*8 * Qarden of Ghrave and Gxxllie 
Floures/ 1609, are addressed to Craig, who 
perhap wrote the first of ' Certaine Enco- 
miastick Poesies to the Author/ prefixed to 
that work. Amonff the complimentary verses 
(not found in ed. 1709, but preserred in the 
author's manuscript) prefixed to Ghirdyne's 
* The Theatre of the Scotish ELin^' is a copy 
of verses by Craig, who also contributed some 
prefatory verses to * The Famous Historie of 
the Renowned and Valiant Prince Robert, 
sumamed the Bruce, King of Scotland,' Dort, 
1616. Some verses of Craig are in John 
Adamson's * The Muses' Welcome,' 1618, and 
he wrote some commendatory verses to ' The 
Staggering State of Scots Statesmen,' by Sir 
John Scot of Scotstarvet, first printed in 1754. 
Dr. William Barclay, in 'Nepenthes, or the 
Vertues of Tobacco, 1614, addresses a short 
poem to Craig. In 1873-4 a collective edi- 
tion of Craigs poems, which are very rare 
and very worthless, was issued by the Hun- 
terian Society, with an introduction by David 
Laing. 

[David LaiDg's Introduction to the Hunterian 
reprint of Craig's poems.] A. H. B. 

CBAJQ, JAME? (rf. 1795), architect, was 
the son of William Craig, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, and Mary, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Thomson of Ednam, Roxburgh- 
shire, and sister of James Thomson the poet 
[q. v.] Craig was a pupil of Sir Robert Tav- 
or [q. v.], and in 1767 sent in a * plan of the 
new streets and squares intended lor the city 
of Edinburgh ' for a competition instituted by 
the authorities of that city, who were de- 
sirous of extending it by buildings laid out in 
a more modem style. Craig adopted as the 
keynote of his design some lines from his 
uncle's poem on * Liberty : ' — 

August, around, what public works I see ! 

Lo ! sUitely streets ! lo I squares that court the 

breeze ! 
See ! long canjils and deepened rivers join 
Each part with each, and with the circling main 
The whole enlivened isle ; 

and therefore planned a series of exact squares 
and parallelograms, in which the North Loch 
was preserved as a long canal with formal 
buildings on each side. This plan, though 
utterly destitute of inventive ingenuity or 
any regard for the natural features of the 
ground, was accepted with acclamation by 
the magistracy of Edinburgh ; they presented 
Craig with a gold medal bearing the city 
arms and the freedom of the city in a silver 
box, and his plan was engraved by P. Begbie 
and published in 1768 with a dedication to 
George III. Hence arose that portion of 
Edinburgh known as the New Town. One 



of the principal buildings erected by Craig, 
as part of this design, was the FhysicianB* 
Hall, * a chaste Grecian edifice,' the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid by Dr. Cullen 
[q. v.] in 1774, and which was destined to 
be an enduring monument of Craig's aichi- 
tectural geniua. It has been since pulled 
down to make way for the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland. Craig subsequently modified 
his original design by introducing a circus 
in the centre of (George Street, and in 1786 
issued a quarto pam^ilet with engravings, 
containing a scheme for a further remodelling 
of the Old Town. Fortunately the mania for 
improvement died out before this could be 
carried into execution. Craig died in Edin- 
burgh 23 June 1795. There is a portrait of 
him seated among his architectunl designs 
in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

[Redmve's Diet, of Artists ; Wilson's Memo- 
rials of Edinburgh ; Nagler*s Knnstier-Lexikon ; 
Gent. Mag. (1795), Iziil 616.] L. G. 

CRAIG, SiB JAMES GIBSON a765- 
1850), poLtician, second son of William 
Gibson, merchant, was bom in Edinburgh 
on 11 Oct. 1765. His ancestor. Sir Alex- 
ander Gibson, lord president of the court of 
session in the reign of James VI, married 
the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Cnig of 
Riocarton, the feudal lawyer of Scot£knd 
[q. v.] In 1823 James Gibson succeeded 
under entail to the estate of Riccarton (Mid- 
lothian), and took the additional name of 
Craig. 

He was educated at the high school, Edin- 
burgh. In 1786 he was admitted a "WTiter 
to tbe signet, and for sixty-four years he car- 
ried on the business of a law agent with 
eminent success, gaining the confidence of 
many who, on public grounds, were ardently 
opposed to him. His political activity dated 
from his early manhood, and at that time a 
bold adherence to the whig cause was not 
without sensible dangers. In a biographical 
sketch of his friend Allen [see Allen, Johx, 
M.D.], he describes a dinner given in Edin- 
burgh to celebrate the fall of the Bastille, in 
the organisation of which he and Allen took 
a leading part. After every eflbrt had been 
made to prevent this demonstration, the 
guests as they entered had their names 
taken by the police, while the sheriff" of the 
' county and another person were subsequently 
, discovered in an adjoining room noting down 
j as much of the proceedings as could be heard 
through the partition. Cockbum in his life 
of Jenrey, paying a warm tribute to Craig's 
public services, declares he was * so prominent 
m our worst times that it is difficult to under- 
stand how Thomas Muir could be transported 
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andJames Gibson (his original name) not be 
even tried/ 

Craig was soon recognised as the natural 
leader of the Scotch whigs, and in Scotland 
no one bore so great a part in the struggles 
of the pre-reform era. His personal appear- 
ance harmonised with the mental qualities 
by which he impressed himself on nis con- 
temporaries. A giant frame and massive 
features were the complement of a courageous, 
enthusiastic, and energetic nature. It was 
remarked of him that the very tramp of his 
top boots seemed to inspire confidence and 
the hope that springs from resolute exertion. 
When public discussion was necessary he 
generally avoided all prominent positions: 
he was content by previous management to 
insure that the practical outcome was to 
the purpose. All the needy patriots in Scot- 
land resorted to him ; he neiped them alike 
with money and personal influence. Craig 
and Jefirey, though staunch friends and col- 
leagues, had their differences ; Jeffirey did not 
always sympathise with Craig's zeal, and 
Cockbum records that he had not infre- 
quently, especially when lord advocate, to 
check his * mterference.' Craig was, indeed, 
somewhat wilful and fond of his own way, 
though his wilfulness was tempered by sound 
judgment. 

He was one of the victims of the scurrilous 
* Beacon ' newspaper, whose quarrels, taken 
up by the * SentmeV led to the fatal duel 
between James Stuart and Sir Alexander Bos- 
well [see BoswELL, Sik Alexandeb] . Shortly 
before this event, on the discovery of the pro- 
minent members of the tory party who had 
provided funds for the '^Beacon,' Stuart 
opened a plainly hostile correspondence with 
the lord advocate, and this Craig followed by 
a communication of a similar character to 
Sir Walter Scott. A duel in the latter case 
was only prevented by Scott's friends, who 
came forward with ' a proposal that this and 
all similar calls should be abandoned on an 
assurance that Scott had no personal acces- 
sion to any of the articles complained of, and 
that the paper should be discontinued' (CoCK- 
BTTBN, Memorials). Nine years later (1830) 
Craig is found in a more gratifying relation to 
Scott by taking a leading part in restoring to 
hun, after his bankruptcy, his library furni- 
ture and other personal possessions at Ab- 
botsford. 

After the passing of the first Reform Bill 
Craig's political activity abated. The govern- 
ment of Lord Grey made him (1831) a baronet 
— the only reward he ever received for his 
services. During the remainder of his life 
his public appearances were infrequent, and 
some of the questions that prompted his in- 



tervention were local, though involving im- 
portant principles. He thus found occasion 
to maintain with equal tenacity the claims 
of protestant dissenters and Eioman catho- 
lics to all the privileges and honours of citi- 
zenship. In the controversy which ended in 
the disruption of the church of Scotland in 
1843 he separated himself from his political 
friends, not on the original question (the ap- 
pointment of ministers contrary to the wishea 
of con^gations), but because he thought 
the ' spiritual independence ' claimed by the 
fr^e church party a danger to the state. He 
died at Riccarton on 6 March 1860, in hia 
eighty-fifth year. His sons William and 
James are separately noticed. 

[Scotsman, 9 March 1850 ; Encyclop. Brit. 8th 
ed. vii. ; Cockbum's Life of Jef&ey, i. 250-2 ; 
Cockbom's Memorials of his Time, pp. 381-3 ; 
Lockhart*8 Life of Scott, chap. Ixxix. ; Allen's In- 
quiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal 
Jnrerogative in England, 1849 (biographical 
sketch prefixed to).] J. M. S. 

CRAIG, Sib JAMES HENRY (1748- 
1812), general, was the son of Hew Oraig^ 
for many years civil judge at Gibraltar and 
j udge-adTOcate-general to the forces stationed 
there, who was a member of the family of 
the Oraigs of Costarton and Dalnair. He 
did not enter the army as a private in the 
guards, as has been falsely asserted, but was 
gazetted to an ensigncy in the 30th regiment 
at the age of fifteen, on 1 Jime 1763. This 
regiment was then stationed at Gibraltar, but 
Craig was allowed to go on leave to com- 
plete his military education, which he did 
m the best military schools on the continent. 
On returning to Gibraltar he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to General Sir Robert Boyd^ 
K.B., the lieutenant-governor of the fortress, 
and was promoted lieutenant in his own 
regiment on 19 July 1769, and captain into 
the 47th on 14 March 1771. He resigned 
his staff appointment in 1774 to accompany 
his re^ment to America, and was severely 
wounded in his first action, the battle of 
Bunker's Hill. In 1776 the 47th was trans- 
ferred to Canada, and Craig commanded his 
company in the action of the Trois Rividres 
and the advanced guard of the English army 
in the expulsion of the American troops 
after their failure before Quebec. In 1777 
he was present at the capture of Ticondero^ 
and of Hutchestown, where he was again 
wounded, as he was in the action at Free- 
man's Farm, and he distinguished himself so 
much in the early part of Burgoyne's advance 
uj^n Saratoga, that the general sent him home 
with the despatches announcing his early 
successes. For this news he was promoted 
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major without purchase into the newly raised 
82nd regiment, with which he at once sailed 
for Nova Scotia. He served in Penobscot 
in 1779, and in North Carolina under Lord 
Gomwdlis in 1781, either vnth his regiment 
or in command of light troops, and snowed 
(to Quote his biographer in the * Scots Magar 
xine^ * such fertiuty of resources and remark- 
able clearness of military judgment ' that he 
was promoted lieutenant-colonel of the 82nd. 
On tne conclusion of the war and the reduc- 
tion of his regiment he was transferred to 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 16threffiment, 
which he commanded m Ireland untu 1791, 
and in 1790 he was promoted coloneL During 
this period Crai^ spent much time on the 
continent, studymg the Prussian tactics and 
discipline, and he corresponded upon military 
subjects with David Dundas, whose new 
svstem of exercises was iirst made use of in 
the 16th, Craig's own regiment. When the 
war with France broke out, Craig filled for 
a few months the poets of commandant of 
the troops at Jersey, and then of lieutenant- 
governor of Jersev, but in 1794 he was trans- 
ferred to the staff of the army in the Nether- 
lands, and made adjutant-general to the Duke 
of York's army. 

In this capacity he gave the greatest satis- 
faction to the duke, but the English armj 
was in an utterly disorganised state, and it 
was not in Craig's power to restore its effi- 
ciency in the face of the enemy. For his 
services he was promoted major-general on 
3 Oct. 1794 while with the armv, and on the 
conclusion of the disastrous war in the Nether- 
lands he was appointed to command a force 
which was to sail from England, and co-ope- 
rate with an army from India in the capture 
of the Dutch colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. When Craig reached Simon's Bay he 
found that the army from India had not 
arrived, but he determined nevertheless to 
eilect a landing with the few troops under 
his command, namely, the 78th regiment and 
some marines. Rear-admiral Keith Elphin- 
stone vigorously supported him and lent him 
a thousand sailors, and after disembarking 
at Simon's Bay on 14 Aug. 1795 he began to 
advance along the coast upon Capetown. He 
stormed the Dutch camp at Mayzenberg, and 
took up his position there ; but his situation 
soon became most critical, for the Dutch 
governor collected all the Boer militia, and 
prepared to attack him with a far superior 
lorce. Fortunately at this jimcture Major- 
general Alured Clarke arrived from India 
with reinforcements, and the Dutch governor 
surrendered the colony to him on 14 Sept. 
When Major-general Clarke returned to Inoia 
he left the civil government and military 



comnumd of the Cape to Craig, -who remained 
there until the arrival of Lord Macartney in 
1797, when he was invested with the order of 
the Bath by a special commission from the 
king. On returning to England he was at once 
given the command of a division in Bengal, 
and on his arrival in India he took up the 
command of the troops in the Benares district. 
The difficulties of nis position were veir 
great, for the discontent of the company^ 
officers was driving them into open mutiny, 
and that their loyalty vras restored without 
actual mutiny was largely due to the firmness 
of Craig [see Abebcbombt, Sib Robebt]. 
He did not participate in any actual warfare 
in India, though he was nominated for the 
command of an expedition to Manilla, which 
did not take place, and he returned to England 
in 1802, on the news of his having been pro- 
moted lieutenant-general on 1 Jan. 1801. 
He took command of the troops in the eastern 
district until 26 March 1605, when, although 
in very bad health, he was made a local general 
in the Mediterranean, and ordered to proceed 
thither with a powerful army of over seven 
thousand men. 

The history of this expedition to the Me- 
diterranean is best told by Sir Henry Bun- 
bury, who was Craig's quartermaster-general, 
in his 'Narrative of some Passsja^es in the 
Great War against France,' and in the ap- 
pendix to his book are to be found Craig's in- 
structions and despatches (pp. 415-84), which 
show how vague were the projects of the 
ministry, and how great were the difficulties 
with which the general had to contend. 
His instructions were to co-operate with a 
Russian army in Italy, to land in the king- 
dom of Naples, and to march northvrard in 
order to act upon the flank of the great army of 
Napoleon, which was to be attacked in front 
by the combined Austrians and Russians. 
Craig disembarked his army of 7,300 men at 
Castellamare on 20 Nov. 1805, and General 
I^cy disembarked his thirteen thousand Rus- 
sians at the same time, but the allied generals 
immediately received the news of the sur- 
render of General Mack at Ulm, and of the re- 
t reat of the A rchduke Charles. Craig at once 
saw how hopeless it was toatt^jmpt to defend 
the Neapolitan territory, yet at the earnest re- 
quest of Lacy he consented to march on 9 Dec. 
and to t-ake up a position with him on the 
northern frontier. Here, however, he received 
the news of the battle of Austerlitz, and then, 
in spite of the furious resistance of the queen, 
supported by the British minister, Ilugh 
Elliot, he insisted upon returning to Castel- 
lamare and leaving Italy. He had no in- 
tention of leaving the Mediterranean, but he 
saw that, though Naples itself was indefen- 
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Bible, Sicily could be successfully held against Keith, and for his command in the Meditarra- 

the French. In spite, therefore, of the queen nean Sir Henry Bunbury's Narrative of some 

and Elliot, he left CasteUamare on 19 Jan. Passages in the Great War against France.] 

1806, and disembarked at Messina on the H. M. S. 

22nd. Subsequent e^rience showed how ORAIG, JAMES THOMSON GIBSON 

wise Craig had been, for Sicily became the (1799-1886), antiquary, was the second son 

headquarters of the E^rlish in the Mediter- of Sir James Gibson Craig [q. v.], the first 

ranean, and was succewMly defended against baronet of Riccarton. He revived his edu- 

all the attacks of the French. Craig's healUi, nation at the high school and the university 

however, ^came worse and worse, Mid in ofEdinburgh, and afterwards became a writer 

March 1806 he left Sicily, and handed over to the signet. He was the friend of Scott 

the command to Major^neral John Stuart, ^nd Jeffrey, of Cockbum and Macaulay, of 

afterwards to be known as the Count of antiquaries from the time of Kirkpatrick, 

Mwda. The voyage to England did him ffood, sharpe, and David Laing, to the time of 

and on 21 Aug. 1807 he was made a local Qeorge Scharf, of artists fem the days of Sir 

generalinAmenca,and on 29 Aug. appointed Henry Raebum and the elder Nasmyth to 

captain-general and govemor^ner^ of Car those of Sir WiUiam Fettes Dougks. An 

Sfr^'o^ .® too he had a difficult post to original member of the Bannatyne Club he 

filL The discontent of the United States ^as known for his literary and antiquarian 

at the naval pobcv of England was grow- tastes, and for his extensive collection of 

ing to a height that threatened war, and ^or^g [^ various languages. In 1882 he is- 

the population of Can^ was too French in g^ed in an edition of twenty-five copies a 

Its onguito be w^eU affected to the govern- sumptuous series of facsimiles of historic and 

ment. Nevertheless, here, as evervwhere artistic bookbindings in his collection, and 

else, Craig proved himself to be an able ad- i^ 1833 a facsimile reprint of the 'Shorte 

ministrator ; he avoided a ooUision with the Summe of the whole Catechisme,' by his an- 

Umted States, a^d made himself loved ajid c^ator, John Craig, accompanied with a me- 

respected by the Canadians. He resigned his ^oir of the author by Thomas Graves Law 

government in October 1811, and on his and a preface by Mr. W. E. Gladstone. He 

return to Engird wab promoted general on died at Edinburgh on 18 July 1886. A first 

1 Jan. 1812. He did not long survive this part of his valuable library was sold in Lon- 

last promotion, and died at his house m ^on in June 1887. 

London on 12 Jan. 1812. [Academy, 24 July 1886; Times, 26 July 

Craig was a general who showed his abihtj 1 886 ; LocWiart's Life of Scott.] T. C. 
in many places and many commands, but his 

fame has been overshadowed by that of the CRAIG, JOHN (1612 P-1600), Scottish di- 
Duke of Wellington and of the duke's lieu- vine, was bom about 1512, and next year lost 
tenants in thePeninsula. The following his father, one ofthe Aberdeenshire family of 
passage, by one who had served under him and Craigs of Craigston, at Flodden. Educated at 
knewhim well, deserves quotation : * Sir James St. Andrews, and dependent on his own exer- 
Craig was a man who had made his way by tions for his support, Craig became tutor of the 
varied and meritorious services to a hign childrenof Lord Darcy, the well-known Eng- 
position in our army. He had improve? a lish warden of the north. Returning to St. 
naturally quick and* clear understanding by Andrews aft^r two years, he joined the Do- 
study, and he had a practical and intimate minican order, but soon fell imder suspicion 
acquaintance with every branch of his pro- of heresy and was imprisoned. On his release 
fession. In person he was very short, broad, he went in 1536 to England, where he hoped 
and muscular, a pocket Hercules, but with to get a place at Cambridge through Lord 
sharp, neat features, as if chiselled in ivory. Darc/s influence. Failing in this he pro- 
Not popular, for he was hot, peremptory, and ceeded to Rome, where the patronage of Car- 
pompous, yet extremely beloved by those dinal Pole obtained his admission to the 
whom he allowed to live in intimacy with Dominican convent at Bologna as master 
him ; clever, generous to a fault, and a warm of novices. He was employed in various 
and unflinching friend to those whom he liked' missions on behalf of his order in Italy and 
(Bfnbubt, Narrative, p. 182). the island of Chios, and on returning to Ba- 

[Scots Mag. for March 1813, pp. 165-7, which ^^^^ ,^^™® '^*^^' *,^ office he held for 

makes no mention of his ha;^^ served as a several years. Chance havmg thrown in his 

trooper, a mistake adopted from the Oentle- ^^y a copy of the Institutes of Calvm, it 

man^s Magazine by Ross, the editor of the Com- was said in the hbrary of the Inquisition, his 

wallis Correspondence, and others ; fortheexpe- attention was again directed to the tenets 

dition to the Cape see Allardjce's Life of Lord of the reformed church, and this becoming 



Imown lie -was sent to tUe prUon of the In- ' 
qauitioD at Rome. Condenuied to be burnt, ^ 
c eeCBped execution of his Bcntejice bj tho 
jubilee M the accession of a new pope on the 
death of Paul IV, or bj a riot which set free \ 
ihe priBonere of the Inquisition. He was on , 
thepoint of being re-arrested when wnndering 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, and owed his 
4>«cape to the eoromander of a band of soldiers, 
wild T«eogniBed him as a monk who had ren- 
dered him services when lying wounded in 
Bolognn. After a short Btay in Bologna and 
Milan he went to Vienna, having received 
the neceesary viaticum, according to a story 
told by hia widow, but probably legendary, 
tioax a dog, wbicb insist^, though repulsed, 
in forcing on him a purse it iiad found. 
At Vienna he preached as a Dominican, and 
was befriended by Majtimilian, then arch- 
duke, who showed wme leaning towards the 
reformed doctrines. Pius IV wrote, requiring ' 
the restitution of the two e»caped prisoners 
of the Inquisition, but Maiimilian, who had 
become hia friend, gave him a safe-conduct 
through Germany to England. Reaching 
England in I560,Craigpr«ferredretumiiiir(o 
his native country, where the reformation bad 
been accomplished. Offering his services to 
the reformed church, he preached in Latin 
with much acceptance in the chapel of St. 
Magdalene, intbeOowgateof Edinbur^b.iuid 
the following year was Bppoint«d minister of 
Holyrood. In April 1562 Knoi requested 
that be might become hia colleague in the liish 
church, and this was carried out in 1563. His 
bold preaching against the nobles who aeixed 
the revenues of the church, so that ' we can 
nocht discern the earl from the abbot,' pro- 
voked the anger of Lethinglon, and tn the 
memorable conference between that states- 
man and Enox in 1564 Cmi^ backed his 
colleague's argument wilbatellingprecedent 
of a discussion in the imiversity of Bologna, 
where he had been present m 1554, and 
heard the thesis maintained '(hat all rulers, 
be they superior or inferior, may and ought 
to be refused or deposed by them by whom 
they are chosen, empowered, and admitted 
to their office, as oft aa they break their pro- 
mise made by oath t« their subjects, because , 
the prince is no less bound to his subjects j 
than subjects to their princes.' This had ' 
been applied, he said, in the case of a pope, [ 
whose governor had exceeded his limits and i 
attempted to alter the law in part of hia tem- 

Eral dominions. ' Then started up," narrates , 
10X, ' ane lawbreaker of that corrupt court, i 
and said, " Ye know nocht what ye say, for 1 
you tell na whni was done in Bononia; we j 
are ane kingdom and thou are but ane com- ' 
moDwealth ; '' to which Craig had the ready ^ 



My lord, my judgment ia tbat 
kingdom is, or at least should bn, one 
commonwe^th, albeit that evrie c 
wealth be nocht ane kingdom." ' 

Craig's name appears with that of Knox 
in the list of pereona priw to Kiziio's dcAtfa, 
sent by the Earl of Bedford and Randolph 
to Cecil Proof of actual complicity is want- 
ing, but there con be little doubt that the 
ministers of the reformed church anprovvd the 
act after it was done, as Mary did the aaaas- 
sination of her brother Moray. The refusal 
by Craig to publish the banns between Hair 
and BothweU ia probab^ the tet of his lire 
most widely known. It certainly showed 
courage to remonstrate when Edinburgh was 
in the hands of Both well's followers. At an 
interview withBothwell and theprivyooDncU 
Craig laid to hia charge ' the law of adultery, 
the law of ravishing, the suspicion of collu- 
sion between him and hia wife, the sudden 
divorcement and proclaiming within the space 
of four days, and last, the suspicion of the 
king's deatD, which her marriage would con- 
Re got no explanation on any of these 
pointt), hut a letter from Mary having been 
shown him denying that she was under re- 
straint, he in the end proclaimed the banns 
with H protest that ' he abhorred and detested 
the marriage.' In the general assembly Craig 
was blamed by some of his brethren for his 
compliance, but a resolution waa passed ab- 
solving him, while Adam BothweU, the bishop 
who perlbrmed the ceremony, was suspeadecl. 
In 1571 Knox, who had quarrelled with 
Mary, left Eklinburgh for Si. Andrews, but 
Craig, of a more conciliatory disposition, re- 
mained, and even lamented in a sermon ' that 
there was no neutral man to moke agreement 
between the two parties, seeing whatsoever 

erty shall be overthrown the country shall 
brought to ruin.' AUhoughhegaveoflenoe 
hy this lukewarm attitude, hewAScbosenfay 
the convention of tlie kirk at Leith ona id 
the deputies to wait upon the queen's friends 
in tho castle. The outspoken part he tookin 
the conference, when he waa again pitted 
against Lethington, is recorded in the ' Memo- 
rialsof BannatyDe,'whowas himself present. 
Next year he was sent by the assembly U> 
Montrose 'for the illummating the north, 
and when be had remained two years thence 
to Aberdeen to illuminate those dark placM 
in Mar, Buchan, and Aberdeen, and to tevii 
the youth of the college there.' In AberdMn 
Craig remained six years, acting as a acnt 
of superintendent of that district. Always 
a member of assembly, he was twice mode- 
rator. Asa member of the committee of the 
assembly of 1675, to consider the question of 
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the episcopal office, he reported against it, 
and this report was followed by the abolition 
of episcopacy in 1581. In 1679 Craig, having 
been appointed one of the king's chaplains, 
retnmea to Edinburgh, when he took part in 
the composition of * The Second Book of Dis- 
cipline ' and ' The National Covenant ' of 1580. 
In 1681, to meet a panic of a revival of 

Epacy caused by the arrival of the Duke of 
»nnox from France, he wrote : * Ane Shorte 
and Gtenerale Confession of the true Christian 
Fayth and Rel^ion, according to God's "Worde 
and Actes of our ParUamentes.' This con- 
fession was si^ed by the king and his house- 
hold, from which circumstance it received the 
name of the king's confession. It was re- 
quired to be signed by all parish ministers, 
and in 1586 by all graduates. It was con- 
firmed in 1690 and 1596, and became the 
basis of the covenant of 1638 as well as the 
solemn league and covenant of 1648. In 
October 15§1 Craig was sent by the assembly 
to intimate their approval of the seizure of the 
king by the Earl of Gowrie in the raid of 
Runiven, and boldly rebuked James for his 
conduct, drawing tears from him as Knox 
had done from Mary. 

When parliament in 1584 passed the Black 
Acts restoring episcopacv ana recognising the 
royal supremacy, Craig aenounced them from 
the pulpit, and in answer to Arran and the 
court declared that 'he would find fault with 
everything that is repugnant to the word of 
€k)d.' A conference at Falkland, where he 
was summoned by the king, gave rise to a 
stormy scene between him and Arran, who 
then ruled the court. Interdicted from preach- 
ing and threatened with banishment for re- 
fusing submission to the royal ordinance, 
Craig again tried to act the part of a me- 
diator between the king and the extreme 
presbyterian party led by Melville, and pro- 
posed an addition to the oath required as to 
the king's supremacy in matters ecclesiastical 
' as far as the word of God allows.' This 
compromise was accepted by the king, and the 
oath was so taken by Craig and the other 
royal chaplains, Erskme of Drum, and many 
of the ministers of the north. In 1685 a ser- 
mon he preached before parliament from 
the text, ' God sitteth among the assembly 
of the gods,' from which he de^luced the duty 
of obedience to kin^, was severely condemned. 
A curious discussion of it between the Earl 
of Angus and David Hume of Godscroft is 
given by Calderwood (History, iv. 466). 

Craig was now in tne decline of life, and 
his moderation did not please more vouthful 
zealots. But he showed no signs of depart- 
ing from the reformed doctrines. In 1590 
he composed, at the request of the assembly, 



* A Form of Examination before Communion,' 
and in 1693 James requested the assembly to 
choose a list from which he might select two 
in respect * of Mr. Craig's decrepit age,' but 
he continued to hold his office ofchaplain for 
some time longer. He died on 12 Dec. 1600. 
His wife and his son William were named exe- 
cutors of his will, but are requested to take 
the advice of his relative, Thomas Craig, advo- 
cate [see CBAie, Snt ThoxabI. This son was 
a TOofessor in the college of Edinburgh in 
1699, but in the year of bis father's death 
went to St. Andrews as professor of divinity, 
from which he afterwards returned to Edin- 
burgh, where he died in 1616. 

[Knox's History of the ReformatioD ; Calder- 
wood's History of the Kirk; Richcurd Banna- 
tjrne's Memorials ; Craig's Catechism, reprinted 
with a valuable introduction by Mr. T. Graves 
Law, librarian of the Signet Library, 1886.1 

CRAIG, JOHN, M.D. (rf. 1620), physi- 
cian, third son of Sir Thomas Craig [q. v.l, 
the eminent lawyer, was bom in Scotland, 
graduated M.D. at Basle, settled in his na- 
tive country, and became first physician to 
James VI, whom he accompanied to this 
country on that monarch's accession to the 
throne of England as James I. In 1604 he 
was admitted a member of the College of 
Physicians of London. He was incorporated 
M.D. at Oxford 80 Aug. 1605 ; was named an 
elect of the College of Physicians on 11 Dec. 
the same year ; was consdiarius in 1609 and 
1617 ; and died before 10 April 1620, when 
Dr. Argent was chosen an elect in his place. 

He was the author of ' CapnuranisB seu 
Comet, in ^thera Sublimatio, a manuscript 
addressed to his friend Tycho Brahe. Some 
of his letters to that famous astronomer are 
printed in Rudolf August Nolten's ' Commer- 
cium litterarium clarorum virorum,' 2 vols. 
Brunswick, 1737-8. 

Craig is generally believed to have been 
the person who gave John Napier of Mer- 
chiston the first hint which led to his great 
discovery of logarithms. Wood states that 
' one Dr. Craig . . . coming out of Denmark 
into his own country called upon John Neper, 
baron of Murcheston, near Edinburgh, and 
told him, among other discourses, of a new 
invention in Denmark (by Logomontanus, 
as 'tis said) to save the tedious multiplication 
and division in astronomical calculations. 
Neper being solicitous to know farther of 
him concerning this matter, he could give 
no other account of it than that it was by 
proportionable numbers. Which hint Neper 
taking he desired him at his return to call 
upon him again. Craig, after some weeks 



, , so, aad Neper then shew'd 

kirn a rude draft that be called " Canon mi- 
Eabilu LogaritlunoTuni,'' ' which, with some 
altemtioDS, appeared in 1614. There Beema, 
however, to be no foundation in tsct for this 
oft-repeated Btorjr. It ia a remarkable cir- 
eumstance, not generallr known, that Napier 
himMlf informed Tjcho Brahe of hia disco- 
very twenty years before it wag made public. 

His son, JtiHS Cfttla, H.D., became a fel' 
low of the College of Physicians, and physi- 
cian to James I and to his successor Cbiu'les I, 
both before and subsequently to his accession 
to the throne. He died in January lBo4-€, 
and was baried in the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. 

Craig attended James I in his laat illness, 
and gave great offence at court bv giving 
free expression to bis opinion tbat lis royal 
patient had been poisoned. 

[Wood's AtheniB Oion. (Bliss) ii. 491 ; Fasti, 
i.SIO; SlosnuMS. 2U9. p. 83; Murk Napier's 
Memoiri of John Napier, pp. 361-6; Munk's 
Coll. of Phya. (1878). i. 118. 170; Burnet's 
Own TiniD (1823), i. 29 ; Gardiner's Uiat. of 
England, v. 313.] T. C. 

CRAIG, JOHN (d. 1731), mnthemHtician, 
said to have been a Scotsman who settled 
in Cambridge, was a distinguished mathema- 
tician and a friend of Newton. He wrote 
several papers in the 'Philosophical Transac- 
tiona,' and publifihed two mathematical Irea- 
tises, 'MetbodusFigura/um . . .Quadratura* 
determinandi,' 1685, and 'Tractatus . . , de 
FigTirarum Curvilinearum Quadraturis et 
lociaGeometricis,'1693. These writings were 
of some importance in the development of 
the theory of fluxions, and involved him in a 
controversy with James Bernoulli. In 1899 
he published his curious tract, ' Theologiio 
Cbnatianffi Principia Mathematiea,' He ap- 
plies the theory of probabilities Ij) show how 
the evidence is gradually weakened by trans- 
mission throughsucceesive hands. Heaivues 
that in 1699 the evidence in favour of the 
truth of the gospel narrative wa« equal to 
that represented by the statement of twenty- 
eight contemporar;^ disciples ; but that in 
the year 3144 it will diminish to zero. He 
infers that the second coming (at which 
period it is doubtful whether iiuth will be 
found on the earth) must take place not lat*r 
than the last epoch. He afterwards calcu- 
lates the ratio of the happiness promised in 
another worid to that obtainable in this, and 
provesittobe infinite. Inapitaof hisvagaries 
uraig waainl708coHated by his countryman 
Bishop Burnet to the prebend of Dumford in 
the cathedral of Salisbury, which in 1736 he 
exchanged for the prebend of Oillingham 




- . This had been held from 1896 to 
1720 by a William Craig, who may probably 
have been a connection. He is said to have 
been ' an inoffensive, virtuous man,' and he 
showed his simplicity by living in London in 
hia later years in hopes of being noticed for 
his mathematical aoilitlee. The hope was 
disappointed, and he died in London 11 Oct. 
1731. Besides the above he pubUahad ' De 
Calculo Ftnentiuni libri duoi,' 1718, 

[HuuhiDB's LorsetshipB, iii. 318, 220,ir. 190; 
Gsoersi! Biographical Dictioiiaiy, I7S1 ; Le 
Van's Fasti, ii. 8fid, 068, 809 ; Hntton'a llatb. 
IXct, : Montucla'* Bistoire. iii. 137-8. 130; De 
Morgan's Badgot of Panidoxas, pp. 77-8.] 

CRAIG, SiK LEWIS, Lo»i. Wkiohtb- 
L*KDB (1569-1622), judge, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Craig [q. v.] of Riccarton, by Helen, 
daughter of Henot of Traboun, bora in 1569, 
was educated at Edinburgh University, when? 
he ^aduated M.A. in 1597. He studied the 
civil law at Poitiers, was admitted advocate 
at the Scotch bar in ISOO. knighted and ap- 
pointed an ordinary lord of session in 1604-%. 
He died in 1622. 

[BruDtoD and Haig's Senators of the Collegs 
of JuBiim] J. M. B, 

CRAia, ROBERT{17SO-1823). nodical 
writer, born in 1730, was the second son (rf 
James Craig, professor of law in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He was admitted to the 
Scotch bar in 1754, and about 1756 he was 
appointed one of the jud^s of tfae Edinburgh 



1791. For many years he and hia elder 
brother Thomas lived together, neither ever 
marrying. On his brotho'a death in 1814 he 
succeed^] to the estatu of Riccarton, bdng 
the last male heir in the descent of Sir Thomas 
Crelg the feudal lawyer [q. v.1 Ha was a 
whig in politics. In 1795 be published anony- 
mously ' An Inquiry into the justice and nv- 
censit V of the preaent War with France." This 
pamphlet is a vindication of the right of na- 
' remodel their institutions withoat 



external interference. He died in EMinburgh 
- 13 Feb. 1823 in bis ninety-third year. 



CRAIG, SiK THOMAS (1638-1608), 
Scottish feudalist, waa the ehltwt son of 
William Craig of Craigfintray in Aberdeen- 
shire, according to Mr. Tytler, or of William 
Craig, a citizen of Edinburgh, descended 
from the Craigfintray family, according to 
liifi earlier biographer and relative, Burnet. 
He was sent bv Eis father at the early age 
of fourteen to St. Leonard's College, St. An- 
drews, where he received his ednca" 
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art«, which included Latin, logic, rhetoric, 
ethics, and physics. In 1555 he went to the 
unirersity of Paris, then at the summit of 
its reputation, where he studied law — the 
canon under Peter Rehuffius and the civil 
under Francis Balduinus. lletuming home 
in 1561 he completed his education under 
the advice of John Craig, afterwards the 
coadjutor of Elnox, who had just come back 
from the court of Maximilian to Scotland, 
and been appointed minister of Holyrood. 
Having attained a proficiency in classical 
learning greater than was usual even in 
that age, Craig was admitted advocate in 
February 1563, and in the following year 
received the appointment of justice-oeput*, 
whose duty it was, as the representative of 
the justice-general, then an hereditary office 
in the family of Argyll, held by Archibald, 
fifth earl, to preside in the trial of criminal 
causes. In the exercise of this office Craig 
held the courts on 1 April 1500 in which 
Thomas Scott, sheriff-depute of Perth, and 
Henry Yaire, a priest, ser\'ant of Lord Ruth- 
ven, were condemned to death for a subor- 
dinate part, in the murder of Hizzio and trea- 
sonable seizure of the queen's person, for 
which the principal actors were pardoned at 
the intercession of Damley; and less than 
two years later (3 Jan. 1568) he presided 
over the trial of Stephen Dalgleish, Hay, and 
Powrie, who met the same fate for their share 
in the murder of Damley. He was saved 
from the ignominy of presiding at the mock 
assize which acquitted Bothwell, by Argyll 
in person undertaking that duty. About tLis 
time Craig married Helen Hunt, daughter 
of the laiid of Trabroun in Haddingtonshire, 
a relative of the mother of George Buchanan. 
His zeal for law and letters probablv kept 
Craig, who continued through life a diligent 
rttudent, free from the political intrigues of 
this corrupt age. On the birth of James VI 
he published nis first work, the * Genethlia- 
con,' a copy of complimentary verses on that 
event. In 1573, when he was appointed 
rtheriff-depute of Edinburgh, Craig appears 
to have resigned his office as criminal jud^. 
Neither appointment was inconsistent with 
practice at the bar, of which Craig enjoyed a 
tair share. We find him acting as counsel 
for the king along with the king's advocate 
in 1592. Three years previously he was one 
of a committee appointed to regulate the 
curriculum of the high school of Edinburgh, 
whose labours resulted in a very learned 
report (McCrie, Life of Melinlle)^ and he 
also served in the assembly of 1589. A con- 
siderable portion of his time must have been 
devoted to preparations for his legal treatises 
of the * Jus Feudale,* published in 1603 ; a 
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* Treatise on the Right of James VI to the 
Succession to the English Crown,' and a 
'Treatise on the Union,' written between 
1603 and 1005, and a tract, ' De Hominio,' in 
1005. The only one of these published during 
his life was tbe * Jus Feudale,' a very learned 
work, written with the avowed object of 
showing that the feudal law of Scotland and 
England had a common origin. It was re- 
published by Mencken at Leipzig in 1716, 
and for the third time by James Baillie at 
Edinburgh in 1732, with a preface by Robert 
Burnet (afterwards Lord Crimond), a Scot*- 
tish iudge, and a brief life of Craig by James 
Baillie. No clearer statement of the feudal 
system in its legal relations exists, and it is 
still, although the law has been much al- 
tered, the standard authority in Scotland as 
to the original condition of its feudal land- 
law, probably as complete as that of any 
European country. The * Treatise on the 
Succession,' like all Craig's works written in 
Latin, was ])ublished in an English transla- 
tion after liis death by James Gatherer in 
1703. It was an answer to the Jesuit Par- 
sons, who, under the assumed name of Dole- 
man, had written in 1594 * A Conference 
about the next Succession to the Crown of 
England,' in which he supported the title of 
the infanta of Spain. This work was rigidly 
suppressed, and the possession of a copy de- 
clared high treason. The ]ieaceful accession 
of James I was probably deemed by Craig 
to render the publication of his own work 
unnecessary. The * De Hominio,' designed 
to prove that Scotland had never done homage 
to England, was also translated after his death 
by George Redpath and published by Thomas 
Rymer. The * Treatise on the Union ' is still 
in manuscript {Adv. Lib, A. 2, 12). 

Besides his graver labours Craig found time 
for occasional efforts in Latin verse, and his 
poems, the * Paneneticon of James VI leav- 
ing Scotland,' the * Propempticon to Prince 
Henrv ' on the same occasion, and the * 2TE- 
*ANO*OPIA on the Coronation, originally 
printed in 1(X)3 in Edinburgh, are included 
in the 'DelitisB Poetarum hcotorum,' Am- 
sterdam, 1037. While elegant and spirited, 
the verses of Craig do not raise him to the 
first rank of the Latin poets of his time, 
which was very prolific in this now forgotten 
department of letters. His fame as an aut hor 
rests on the * Jus Feudale.' Few events 
of note have been recorded in the later part 
of Craig's life. He went with James VI to 
England in 1603, and was present at his 
coronation. He is said through modesty to 
have declined the honour of knighthood, but 
the king directed that he should receive the 
title without the usual ceremony. In 1604 
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he was one of Ike commissioners appointeii 
by the pnrliunent of Scotland to treal of ihe 
union, and attendtd the conference at West- 
minster for tbat purpose in the autumn of 
that year. This was the occasion of his 
'Treatise on the Union,' of which, as was 
natural in an official of James, he was a 
strenuous advocate. But his Scottish patriot- 
hm was moved by the disparagement to 
Scottish rights which he found prevalent 
amouKBt English lawyers, and a pasjage in 
Ihe then recently published 'Chronicle of 
Holinshed.'sBSfriinE' that homage had been 
rendered to England from th^ earliest times, 
induced him to write his 'Treatise on the 
Homage Question.' In this controversy, 
again renewed at the time of the union under 
Qiie«n Anne by Attwood, who was censured 
hy Anderson, and which has now passed out 
of the hands of lawyers into those of histo- 
rians (Mr. Freeman and Mr. E. W. Robertson 
being the champions of their respective coun- 
tries), the verdict of impartial writera has 
be«n given in fovour of the contention of 
Craig, that nothingof the substance of homage 
was paid by the smaller kingdom, except for 
the short periods that it was treated as a eon- 
quored counirv by William the Conqueror, 
UufuB, and Edward I. 

On his return to Scotland Craig was no- 
minati'd one of the Inner House advocale-s, 
a distinction attempted, but soon ai^erwurds 
abandoned, in order to secure tlie attendance 
oftheleadorsof the baron thefullcourt. His 
name is second in the list, which probablv in- 
dicates his eminence in the profeasion. 5lext 
year be was one of sis advocates named by 
the court as qualified to fill a vacancy on the 
bench. Shortly before his death he was 
made advocate for the cliurch, and as such 
defended in 1606 the six ministers who were 
tried for treason for holding a ijeneral as- 
eembly at Aberdeen. In IWT he was t,\>- 
pointed by parliament member of a commis- 
sion for settling a Latin grammar for use in 
schools. That of Alexander Hume was se- 
lected, but failed to secure universal accept- 
ance. This seems to have been Craig's last 
nubile dutj. He died on 26 Feb. 1608 in 
tiis seventieth year, leaving three sons and 
two daughters. His eldest son, Louis, became 
ajudge, and founded the family of Hiccarton. 
The second, James Craig of Castle Craig 
and Craigston, was killed in the Irish war in 
1341. He died unmarried, and the third 
son, Thomas, physician to James VI and 
Charles I, succeeded to the Aberdeenshire 
estates. His eldest daughter, Margaret, mar- 
ried Sir Alexander Gibson of Durie, a dis- 
tinguished Scottish judge : and the second, 
Eliiabetb, liecame the wife of James John- 



ston of Warriston, whose soti, Sir James, a 
judge of the court of session, was the cele- 
orated leader of the preabylerians. SirThomu^ 
Craig's granddaughter, Rachel Johnston of 
Warriston, married llobert Bumet, after- 
wards Lord Crimond, the father of Bishop 
Bumet,the historian. Thisnumberofnotable 
descendants, especialiyof menof mark in his 
own profession, was a frequent occurrence 
in the Scottish noblesse de robe, of which 
the families of Hope, the lord advocate of 
Charles I, and of Lord Stair are other «'X- 
amples. It was in part due to hereditary 
talent, but persons of good family connection 
got n fuvourable start in their profeeuoii 
then, as those of good business connection 
now. The character of Craig is a pleasing 
one and contrasts with that of many of lii^ 
contemporaries at the bar, of whom Mr. 
Tj-tler has given sketches in his ' Life of 
Craig.' A protestant by conviction, he was 
free from the intolerance which dlsgracod 
many of his presbyterian contemporarieiu 
His father had remained a catholic Ull old 
ag«, when his late conversion is said to hiive 
given much satisfaction to his son. He wb3> 
a Malous student of the law, fond of it for 
its own sake, and not ovei^anxious about Ihi^ 
emoluments or honours it conferred upon iti' 
practitioners. To this was probably due lb-- 
fuel that he never reached tlie bench of th.' 
supreme court, to which he had a fair claim. 
It is related of his son, Sir Lewis, who is se- 
parately noticed, thai he always uncovered 
when his father was pleadiug before him, al- 
thoughthejudgesthenuB ually woretbeirhats 
on the bench. His hospitality aud charity are 
s|)ecinUy noted by tliose who have sketched 
his life. ' He kepi an open table,' says one of 
them, 'not only for the poorer sort of gentle- 
men and all good men,eBpeciallTforallmeiiof 
Iearning,but even man^ of the best ranhof Ihi' 
kingdom were enter1*incd at it, he thereby 
lessening his own estate, or at least making 
but a small addition to it, for he was not dt^ 
sirouB of riches.' Tel he seems to have been 
able to leave competent fortunes to his sons 

Ssee Craio, Sib Lewis; Ciuio. Jouk, d. 
620]. He had inherited, besides landed 
property, some houses in the High Street, 
opposite St. Giles's Church, which lie rebuill 
of square atones, with a large pavement of 
the same stones towards the street, which 
continued for long after to go by the nam>' 
of Craig's plain stones, an anecdote trifling 
in itself, but marking that the Edinburgh of 
his day was recovering from the effects of 
Hertford's raid. 

His writings had all a public and patriotic 
end — to promote the union and to allay the 
jealousies of both nations. In that resp««i 
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WM drawing-master to the Princew Char- 
lotte of WbIbb, miniature-painter to ibelhike 
itnd DuchesB of York, aou ]islnt(^r in w&ter- 
oolours to the queen. As early as 1788 he 
rxbiluted at the Academy, being then resi- 
dent at Manchester. In 1791, when he ex- 
hibited two figure subjects, he had settled in 
Lundon. lu 170^ lie began aa a miniature 
■lid portrait painter, varying this by occa- 
Hional rustic figures, landscapes, and domestic 
Hcenes. He contributed little oAer 1821. and 
censed to exhibit altogether in 1827. In the 
first uuarti^r of the century he shared with 
John Thurston the honour of being one of the 
principal designers on wood ; and many of 
the popular engravers, e.g. Thomas Bewick, 
Luke Clennell, Charlton Nesbit, Branston, 
Austin, Hole, Lee, worked fora commonplace 
' Scripture Illustrated,' which he put forth in 
iSOe. He also made moat of the drawings 
for the ' British Ciallery of Picture*,' ISOt*. 
Uthers of his works were ' An Essay on the 
Study of Nature in drawing Landscape,' 
1793; 'The Complete Instructor in Drawing,' 
1§06 ; ' The Sports of Love," in MX etfhings 
[1807]; 'Lectures on Drawing, Painting, and 
Engraving,' delivered at the RoTal Institu- 
tion, 1831 ; and ' A Wreath for the Brow of 
Vouth,' a book said to have been written for 
the Princess Charlotte. From the second 
edition of this, wliich is dated 1B28, Craig 
muBt have been living in that year. He was 
a mediocre illustrator; but his water-colours 
are skilfully finished. (Jne of them, ' The 
Wounded »>l(lier,' is included in the William 
Hmith gift to the South Kensington Museum. 
[HwlRrave; Craig's Works.] A. I). 

CRAIGHILL, LoRn (-/. 1806). [See 
Ilori:, biR JoKS.] 

CRAIGIE, DAVID, M.D. (1793-lbe6), 
physician, wua bom near Edinburgh in June 
1793, took his medical degree in the uni- 



versity of Iliat city in 1816. and in 1832 be- 
came a fellow of the Edinburgh College of 
Physicians. He never attained gri»C praclicp, 
nor was famous as a teacher; but in 1828 
hepabliBhed a bulky 'Elements of General 
ana Pathological Anatomy,' of which a second 
edition appeared in 1818. It shows that he 
had read many books on morbid anatomy, 
and the facts repeated from previous writers 
are often well arranged by Craipe, eo that it 
may occasionally be looked into with profit. 
The part describmg mortnd changes in the pan- 
creas is perhaps the best section of the t»>ok. 
Its defect is a want of that familiarity with 
dixeased structures which can only be acquired 
ill the post-morlem room. Craigie was phy- 
sician to the Edinburgh Infirmary, but was 
more of a i^Titer than of an obe^ver. He 
became th« owner of the ' Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Joiimal,'and edited his periodical 
himself. He wrote ' Elements of Anatomv, 
tieneral, Special, and Comparative,' and in 
1830 ' Elements of the Practice of Phvsic' 
He helped Thomson in bis ' Life of CuUen.' 
and publishjd tliirty sqiarate nupers on me- 
dical subjects. They remain almost unread, 
but are at least evidence of his persevering 
labour through many yearn; hia 'ilorbid 
Anatomy ' is bis best work, and deserves a 
place in every large medical library. After 
a long period of fiiiling health he died in 
September 18tl6. 

[Lancet, S Sept. 186fl; Works.] N. M. 

CRAIGIE, ROBERT (1685-1 760 ),judge, 
son of Lawrence Crnigie of Kilgrastun, l)orn 
in 1085, was iidmilted advocate in 1710, ap- 
pointed lord advocate in 174:^, and president 
of tJie court of session in 17S4, lie is de- 
scribed by Lord Woodhouslee as a lawyerof 
great acumen, profound knowledge, and im- 
mense industry. He died on 10 March ITiXI, 

rBruDloii and llaig's Senators of the Cotlcgf 
ofijn»ti...] ^ J.M.B. ' 
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Cowper, William (16C6-1709) . 
Cowper, William, first Earl Cowper {d, 
Cowper, William (1701-1767) . 
Cowper, William (1781-1800) . 
Cowper, William (1780-1858) . 
Cowton, Robert [ft. 1800) 
Cox. See also Coxe. 

Cox, Captain , of Coventry {/1. 1575) 

Cox, Anne (1766-1880). See Woodrooffe, 

Anne. 
Cox, Coxe, or Cockes, Benjamin (/1. 1646) 
Cox, Daniel (d. 1750) 
Cox, David (1788-1859) . 
Cox, David, the younger (1809-1885) 
Cox, Edward William (1809-1879) . 
Cox, Francis Augustus (1788-1868) 
Cox, George Valentine (1786-1875). 
Cox, Leonard (y?. 1572 > . 
Cox, Richard (1500-1581) 
Cox, Sir Richard (1650-1783) 
Cox, Robert (1810-1872) . 
Cox, Thomas id. 1784) . 
Cox, Walter (1770-1887) . 
Cox, William Sands (1802-1875) 
Coxe, Francis (/I. l.'>60) . 
Coxe, Henry Octavius (1811-1881) 
Coxe or Cockis, John iff. 1572) 
Coxe, Peter (rf. 1844) 
Coxe or Cox, Richard (d. 1590) 
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See under 



Coxe, Richard Charles (1800-1866) . 

Coxe, Thomas (1615-1685) 

Coxe, William (1747-1828) 

Coxeter, Thomas (1689-1747) . 

Coxon, Thomas {/I. 1609-1686). See 
son. 

Coxon, Thomas (1654-1785) . 

Coyne, Joseph Stirling (180^-1868). 

Coyte, William Beeston (1741?-1810) 

Cozens, Alexander (d. 1786) 

Cozens, John Robert (1752-1799) . 

Crab, Roger (1621 ?-1680) 

Crabb, George (1778-1851) 

Crabb, Habakkuk (1750-1794) . 

Crabb, James (1774-1851) 

Crabbe, George (1754-1882) . 

Crabbe, George (1785-1857). 
Crabbe, George (1754-1882;. 

Crabtree or Krabtiee, Henry {Jl. 1685) . 

Crabtree, William (1610-1644 ?) 

Crace, Frederick (1779-1859) .... 

Cracherode, Clayton Mordaunt (1780-1799)^ . 

Cradock, Edward (/. 1571) .... 

Cradock, John (1708 ?-1778) .... 

Cradock, Sir John Francis (1762-1889). Bee 
Caradoc. 

Cradock, Joseph (1742-1826) .... 

Cradock, Marmaduke (1660 ?-1716) 

Cradock, Matthew {d. 1641) . 

Cradock, Samuel (1621 ?-1706) 

Cradock, Walter (1606 ?-1659) 

Cradock, Zachary (1688-1695) . 

Craft, William H. {d. 1805 ?) . 

Craggs, James, the elder (1657-1721) 

Craggs, James, the younger (1686-1721). 

Craig, Alexander (1567 ?-1627) 

Craig, James {d. 1795) 442 

Craig, Sir James Gibson (1765-1860) . 442 

Craig, Sir James Henry (1748-1812) . 448 

Craig, James Thomson Gibson (1799-1886) . 446 

Craig, John (1512 ?-1600) .445 

Craig, John (d. 1620) 447 

Craig, John {d. 1655). See under Craig, 
John {d. 1620). 

Craig, John {d. 1781) 448 

Craig, Sir Lewis, Lord Wrightslands (1569- 

1622) 448 
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Craig, Robert (1780-1828) 

Craig, Sir Thomas (1588-1608) 

Craig, WUliam, Lord Craig (1745-1818) 

Craig, Sir William Gibson (1797-1878) 

Craig, William Marshall (fl. 178&-1828) 

Craighall, Lord (1605 ?-1654). See Hope, Sir 

Jonn. 
Craigie, David (1798-1866) .452 

Craigie, Robert (1685-1760) . .452 
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